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Every  University  Man  in  Canada 


should  have  ROBT.  W.  SERVICE'S  two  books 


Ballads  of  a  Cheechako 

and 

Songs  of  a  Sourdough 

Both  books  published  at  uniform  prices.    Cloth,  $1.00  ;  Edition°de~luxe,  illustrated, 

$1.50;  Miniature  Edition,  velvet  panne  calf,  $1-25  ;  Miniature 

Edition,  lambskin,  $1.00. 

"  Robert  W.  service  is  a  man's  poet.  .  .  .  Hft  sings  o!  the  things  that  are.  .  . 
His  aspiration  is  not  to  be  the  cherished  treasure  of  a  ladies'  college.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
treasure  of  throbbing,  vigorous,  manful  life,  this  book  of  rugged  verse."— Editor  in/. 
Toronto 


Diamond  Hall 

for 

Class  Pins 

By  having  a  staff  of  expert 
designers  and  exceptional 
factory  facilities,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  Clubs  and  Societies 
with  Class  Pins,  Medals,  etc., 
at  remarkably  low  prices. 
Solid  bronze  Crests,  showing 
the  Varsity  coat-of-arms  in 
relief,  mounted  on  fine  oak 
shields,  sell  for  $5.00. 

Ryrie  Bros.  Limited 

134-138  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


The  Best  Way  to 
The  Woods 


is  by  the  road  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  which 
traverses  the  finest  holidaying  country 
in  Ontario.  Sparrow  Lake,  Lake 
Couchiching,  The  Muskoka  Lakes, 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  big  game 
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XCniversit?  Mtontljl? 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

THE  recent  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  organising 
within  the  ^University  a  separate  college  for  women, 
has  no  doubt  tended  to  create  and  give  expression  to  many 
views  that  were  previously  latent;  some,  perhaps,  find  it  more 
difficult  than  before  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion;  others  have 
found  their  views  crystallising  into  the  decision  that  the  cause 
of  women 's  education  has  not  much  to  gain  from  the  institution 
of  such  a  college  at  present.  Some  regard  co-education  as 
essentially  and  under  all  circumstances  the  best  system;  others 
may  be  equally  certain  that  only  in  separate  colleges  for  men 
and  women  can  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem  be 
found.  But,  speaking  generally,  most  would  hesitate  to  up- 
hold co-education  as  the  one  perfect  system;  everyone  most 
gladly  recognises  the  admirable  opportunities  which  generous 
benefactors  of  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  kindred  institu- 
tions have  provided  for  so  many  American  women,  but  there  is 
a  disposition  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  rather  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of,  especially  as  the  "ills"  are  being  reme- 
died, and  could  be  still  further  remedied  by  less  decided 
measures  than  a  separate  college  for  women. 

Everyone  regrets  the  over-crowding  of  class  rooms  where- 
ever  this  exists;  the  undue  partiality  apparently  shewn  by 
women  for  certain  courses  and  by  men  for  others;  the  too 
numerous  opportunities  for  indulging  social  instincts ;  the  lack 
of  adequate  disciplinary  influences;  and  the  want  of  represen- 
tation for  the  women  students  on  the  teaching  staff  and  Senate. 
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Undue  crowding  seems  inevitable  sometimes  in  a  growing 
institution,  which  must  meet  the  evil  by  the  remedy  of  an 
increasing  staff  and  equipment,  and  in  this  case,  perhaps,  is 
doing  so  by  the  recent  requirements  for  studies.  The  question 
of  undue  preference  for  certain  studies  would  seem 
to  be  controlled  by  factors  other  than  the  system  of 
co-education  in  the  University.  For  instance,  the  prin- 
cipals of  our  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  rather 
discourage  Mathematics  and  Science  for  girls,  who  consequently 
seldom  come  to  the  University  prepared  to  undertake  these 
courses;  while  the  prevailing  idea — shall  we  say  prejudice?— 
that  women  may  safely  teach  Modern  Languages,  but  not 
Classics  or  Mathematics,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  prefer- 
ence shewn  by  women  students  for  the  former.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  is  the  comparatively  small  range  of  educational 
and  other  employments  open  to  women  in  Canada  at  present, 
so  that  courses  like  Economics  and  Political  Science  are  avoid- 
ed, less  from  distaste,  than  from  the  belief  that  they  will  not 
lead  to  a  "  career. "  The  above  applies  chiefly  to  women  who 
look  forward  to  definite  work  after  leaving  college;  but  those 
women  who  enter  the  University  simply  for  the  sake  of  further 
educational  advantages,  and  not  for  the  practical  value 
of  its  degree,  will  naturally  follow  whatever  course  of  study 
they  think  will  give  most  help  and  enjoyment  in  the  trip 
abroad  to  which  they  all  look  forward  in  the  luture. 

One  great  difficulty  with  which  both  graduate  and  student 
members  of  the  University  have  to  contend,  is  the  very  large 
number  of  social  functions  of  all  kinds ;  these  can  be  controlled 
only  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  authorities,  or  by  the  in- 
direct effect  of  public  opinion  through  those  students  who 
recognise  the  evil.  This  particular  "ill"  seems  to  be  as  fully 
developed  in  the  American  women's  colleges  wNilrifl  amongst 
ourselves,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  a  college  for  women 
would,  from  this  standpoint,  be  merely  another  institution  to 
give  entertainments. 

Most  deplorable,  always,  is  inadequate  discipline,  but  this 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  separate  collegiate  residences, 
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which  differ  no  less  completely  from  boarding-schools  than  they 
do  from  boarding-houses,  where  men  and  women,  respectively, 
can  be  gathered  into  groups  small  enough  to  form  some  analogy 
to  the  family,  and  where  they  are  controlled,  not  by  any  rigid 
discipline,  but  by  the  sort  of  directing  influence  which  those 
of  maturer  character  and  wider  experience  can  give  to  the  rest- 
less energies  of  youth  and  to  its  ambitions  and  aspirations. 

In  this  respect  much  has  been  done  by  the  colleges  within 
the  University  for  their  women  students,  with  most  happy 
results,  a  sense  of  responsibility  being  developed  and  a  public 
opinion  created  which  can  control,  not  only  the  resident,  but 
to  a  great  extent  the  non-resident  students  as  well. 

The  question  of  residence  for  men  may  be  more  difficult 
one,  but  Trinity  College  has  solved  the  problem  for  itself,  and 
the  new  University  residence  offers  a  most  interesting  experi- 
ment, which  may  lead  to  great  results.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  value  of  the  college  residence  is  little  realised 
and  its  place  in  the  University  little  understood  as  yet. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  women  graduates 
would  welcome  the  addition  of  more  women  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University,  and  the  election  of  one  or  more  to  the 
Senate.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  idea  is  illogical,  and  that 
it  gives  too  much  prominence  to  the  "special  needs"  of  wo- 
men. But  the  interests  of  the  men  and  women  students  can- 
not always  be  identical  in  every  detail,  and  their  due  co-ordina- 
tion requires  a  more  complete  recognition  of  the  place  of 
women  as  an  integral  part,  academically,  of  the  University. 
There  are  or  may  be,  some  "special  needs,"  or  perhaps  rather 
some  points  of  view,  which  may  need  to  be  brought  forward 
and  explained;  at  present  there  is  no  one  academically  (i.e. 
officially)  competent  to  do  this,  and  even  logic  seems  to  require 
some  change  in  this  direction,  for  is  not  co-education  incom- 
plete unless  women  have  some  share  in  teaching  as  well  as  in 
learning  ? 

There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  present  system 
ensures  for  the  women  students  the  best  standard  of  instruc- 
tion and  attainment  that  is  available  and  the  surest  recogni- 
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tion;  with  this  is  a  tendency  to  mistrust  ""special  courses," 
which  have  their  place,  certainly,  but  outside  rather  than  with- 
in the  University.  The  Alumnae  believe  that  the  function  of 
the  University  is  to  furnish  a  training  which  will  make  the 
mind  vigorous,  liberal,  flexible,  balanced,  so  that  it  may  be 
an  instrument  fit  for  use  in  the  divers  calls  and  opportunities 
of  later  life,  and  that  the  kind  of  training  which  will  do  this 
best  for  men,  is  also  that  which  will  do  it  best  for  women. 

The  object  of  education,  speaking  broadly,  must  be  to  fit 
the  rising  generation  to  do  its  work  with  vigour,  earnestness 
and  efficiency  in  the  world,  the  work  of  which  must  be  done  by 
men  and  women  side  by  side  and  in  co-operation.  In  the  home, 
in  the  community,  in  the  nation,  no  less  than  in  religious 
and  social  organisations,  men  and  women  must  work  to- 
gether, and  must  above  all  else  learn  to  consider  each  other 
and  to  look  at  things  each  from  the  standpoint  of  the  other. 
In  the  truest  sense,  no  doubt,  their  interests  are  identical, 
but  they  do  not  always  seem  so,  and  it  is  because  co-education 
in  the  University  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  realise  each 
other 's  point  of  view,  to  respect  each  other's  gifts,  to  learn  to 
work  together  as  comrades,  with  the  sympathy,  the  confidence, 
the  respect  and  self-respect  of  true  companionship,  that  it  is 
valued  as  the  right  system  for  the  present  needs  of  our  country, 

M.  CARTWRIGHT. 


The  University  of  Toronto  now  occupies  an  assured  posi- 
tion and  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to  look  into  the  various 
branches  of  our  work  and  enquire  whether  they  are  really 
efficient.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  take  up  the  question  of 
further  colleges.  The  number  of  Arts  colleges,  doing  full 
work,  is  only  three,  and  in  these  are  crowded  students  who  will 
number  before  long  quite  two  thousand.  This  means  twelve 
hundred  or  thirteen  hundred  students  at  least  in  University 
College,  a  fact  which  will  involve  inadequate  supervision, 
general  looseness  in  much  of  the  work,  and  other  faults  that 
spell  inefficiency. 
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It  is  because  such  a  condition  is  imminent  that  the  time  seems 
ripe  to  consider  whether  partial  relief  may  not  be  secured  by 
the  establishment  of  a  college  for  women.  We  had  last  year 
about  five  hundred  women  students,  attached  in  varying  num- 
bers to  the  three  Arts  colleges.  Would  it  be  well  to  unite  them 
to  form  one  college?  Many  difficulties  lie  in  the  way,  no 
doubt.  I  do  not  propose,  at  the  present  time,  to  attempt  to 
meet  these;  I  wish  only  to  say  what  such  a  college  does  not 
and  does  involve. 

1.  It  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  measure  of  co-education 
that  we  now  have.     The  students  of  all  the  existing  colleges 
meet  in  the  same  lecture  rooms  for  their  University  subjects 
and  this  would  continue.     A  college  for  women  would  have 
precisely  the  status  that  Trinity  or  University  College  now 
has.    There  would  be  co-operation  between  the  colleges,  as  there 
now  is,   to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  work.     Women 
might  attend  some  lectures  in  University  or  Victoria  College,, 
and  students  of  these  colleges  might  attend  lectures  in  the  col- 
lege for  women. 

2.  It  does  not  mean  a  lower  standard  for  women.     They 
would  continue  to  take  the  University  examinations  and  to  be 
ranked  in  the  class  lists,  precisely  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

3.  It  does  not  mean  inferior  teaching  for  women.    A  good 
many  women  would  oppose  the  founding  of  such  a  college  on  the 
ground  that,  since  the  women  are  fewer  in  number,  and  so  have 
less  influence,  than  the  men,  they  would  be  put  off  with  a  lower 
grade  of  teachers  in  their  college.   A  college  for  women  would, 
I  assume,  have  an  able  woman  at  its  head.    It  is  inconceivable 
that  appointments  should  be  made  to  the  staff  of  her  college 
in  face  of  her  protests.     She  would  occupy  a  position  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  any  other  head  of  a  college,  asd  would  be 
consulted  as  other  heads  are.     I  am  doubtful  as  to  suggesting 
that  a  college  for  women  should  have  a  composite  staff  made 
up  by  the  appointment,  for  short  terms,  of  members  from  the 
staffs  of  the  other  Arts  colleges.     Radcliffe  College  is  served 
by  professors  from  Harvard,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  best 
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professors  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  the  extra  work  in  Radcliffe. 
I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be,  but  the  more  I  reflect  on  the 
question  the  more  does  it  seem  that  a  womeri^s  college  would 
have  sooner  or  later  its  own  special  staff.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  staff  of  the  college  for  women  should  consist 
chiefly  of  women.  I  suspect  that  women  prefer,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  taught  by  men,  and  one  sees  no  reason  why  the  staff  of 
a  college  for  women  should  not  consist  chiefly  of  men.  There 
is  a  large — I  fancy,  though  I  do  not  know,  a  preponderating — 
number  of  men  on  the  staff  of  such  colleges  for  women  as  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Wellesley.  I  should  myself  hope  that  a  good  many 
women  would  serve  on  the  staff  here,  for  women  are  excellent 
teachers. 

4.  A  college  for  women  means  in  time  a  separate  building, 
which  would  become  the  headquarters  of  women  in  the  Uni- 
versity.    This  building  would  necessarily  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  centrally  situated  Library  and  laboratories,  where 
women    would    continue    to    work    as    they    do    now.     The 
women's  residences  should  be  near  this  central  building.    I  do 
not  doubt  that,  in  time,  Victoria  would  use  its  present  women's 
residence  to  house  men  and  build  a  new  hall  for  women  near 
the  women's  college,  and  that  Trinity  would  do  the  same. 

5.  The  existence  of  a  college  for  women  should  mean  no 
compulsion  on  women  to  attend  it.    Rights  cannot  be  conceded 
and  then  taken  away  lightly.     Women  have,  for  instance,  the 
right  to  attend  University  College.     I  would  leave  them  this 
right,  but  I  would  offer  them  the  alternative  privilege  of  enrol- 
ling in  the  college  for  women.    I  do  not  doubt  that,  before  long, 
women  would  prefer  their    own    college.      To    lead  to  such  a 
preference  the  college  much    be    efficient,    and    this  fact  is  a 
guarantee  that  its  teachers  would  not  be  inferior. 

A  college  for  women  on  these  lines  would  not  rob  women 
of  any  rights  or  lower  their  status  in  the  University.  The  two 
sexes  should  be  equal  in  respect  to  education.  In  some  walks 
of  life  women  and  men  do  the  same  type  of  work,  they  are  often 
in  competition,  and  the  women  should  be  as  free  to  equip  them- 
selves for  the  struggle  as  are  men.  A  college  for  women  would 
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aid  efficiency  by  making  the  women  a  single  organised  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  University.  They  would  cease  to  be  mere 
appendages  to  the  colleges  where  men  preponderate,  and  would 
have  a  collegiate  life  of  their  own  which  would  add  dignity  to 
their  position.  In  many  respects  the  educational  needs  of  women 
and  of  men  are  exactly  the  same;  there  is  no  separate  art  or 
science  or  literature  for  women.  "Where  the  needs  are  parallel, 
I  would  have  the  freest  possible  co-operation. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  there  are  surely  fundamental 
differences.  As  it  is,  women  are  organised  separately,  for 
example,  in  debating  societies  and  even  in  those  for  promoting 
religious  life.  Do  we  not  find  here  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
would  it  not  promote  efficiency  to  make  separate  organisation 
complete?  The  answer  is  important,  for  only  when  the  differ- 
ences, as  well  as  the  likenesses,  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
two  sexes  are  recognised,  shall  we  have  the  whole  problem  ade- 
quately solved.  And  their  needs  are  in  many  ways  different. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  our  society,  as  a  whole,  the  man  earns  the 
income  and  the  woman  has  charge  of  spending  it.  The  reverse 
is  occasionally  true,  but  happily  as  yet  only  occasionally.  Most 
adult  women  in  Canada  become  mistresses  of  households,  and, 
as  such,  have  special  educational  needs.  Admit,  at  once,  that, 
to  be  companions,  men  and  women  must  have  common  interests. 
But  it  is  wise  to  see  too — the  modern  man  knows  this  truth  well, 
if  the  modern  woman  does  not — that  the  chief  charm  and 
strength  of  woman  is  in  her  being  unlike  man.  A  college  for 
women  would  emphasise  this,  and,  in  time,  its  influence  would 
be  felt  in  broadening  our  curriculum  so  as  to  make  it  more 
suited  to  women's  special  needs.  We  should  then  grow  out  of 
our  unsatisfactory  present  condition,  with  most  of  the  women 
crowding  into  a  single  course  of  study. 

GEORGE  M.  WRONG. 


LIBERTY  AND  THE  OTTOMAN. 

Impressions  received  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  Constitution,  July  24, 1908,  also 
during  the  Counter-Revolution  and  subsequent  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople  of  the 
Army  of  Liberty  in  the  following  April. 

The  noontide  air  of  a  hot  July  day  enveloped  us  as  a 
stifling  blanket.  The  bright  glaring  green  of  the  expanse  of 
the  bay  only  intensified  the  heat.  Behind,  through  the 
heat-clouded  air  appeared  the  oak-covered  hills  of  Bithynia. 
Eange  after  range  they  bordered  the  southern  shore  of  the 
gulf.  Directly  in  front  of  us,  while  we  crossed  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  lay  the  Turkish  town  of  Ismid,  situated  on  a  cone- 
shaped  hill,  its  broad  base  running  along  the  water's  edge  and 
its  apex  topped  by  the  mosque  of  Orkhan,  once  a  Greek  church. 
This  town,  with  its  dilapidated  houses,  mostly  of  mud  and 
straw,  a  few  of  wood,  and  still  fewer  of  brick  and  stone,  all 
huddled  together  as  if  they  feared  to  stand  alone,  marks  the 
site  of  the  once  famous  Nicomedia  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  East,  the  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors 
and  their  nobility.  To  our  right,  extending  eastward,  lay  the 
plain  where  once  was  seen  the  wonderful  panorama  of  the 
imperial  hosts  ranked,  about  the  golden  dais  as  Diocletian, 
weary  of  state  affairs,  voluntarily  handed  over  his  crown  and 
sceptre  to  his  son. 

I  lay  motionless  on  the  platform  at  the  stern  of  a  cumber- 
some Turkish  fishing  caique.  Everything  was  silent.  A  few 
gulls  lazily  hovered  above  us.  Several  natives,  dressed  in  the 
peasant  costume  of  the  region  and  wearing  the  Turkish  red  fez 
on  thei'r  heads,  squatted  in  front  of  me  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Even  their  garrulous  tongues  were  over-powered  by  the 
heat.  Only  the  three  Armenian  boatmen  in  their  dazzling  white 
shirts  and  blue  "shalvars"  seemed  unconscious  of  the  sun's 
power  as  they  stolidly,  steadily  heaved  at  their  oars.  The 
huge  bulge  between  rowlock  and  handle,  while  it  apparently 
rendered  the  oars  cumbersome,  served  in  reality  to  balance  the 
enormous  length  which  dipped  into  the  water. 
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All  seemed  unconscious  of  the  spirit  of  the  past  ages  which, 
for  me,  emanated  from  all  that  I  saw.  The  same  sense  of 
weariness,  of  vague  hopelessness,  which  I  had  already  noticed 
in  everyone  I  had  met  of  the  unhappy  subjects  of  that  totter- 
ing, spy-ridden  country,  marked  the  very  mien  of  my  humble  fel- 
low-passengers. Just  then  their  visages  were  drawn  with  anxiety, 
for  rumours  of  disquiet  had  sifted  through  to  us  from  far  off 
Macedonia,  rumours  which  meant  renewed  extortion  of  unjust 
taxes,  added  suspicion  of  all  things  said  or  done,  increased  spy- 
ing, fresh  tortures.  They  listened  with  bated  breath  and  cower- 
ing eyes,  distrustful  even  of  their  humble  companions,  while  I 
told  them  of  a  report  in  a  copy  of  the  English  Times, 
obtained  from  the  English  consul.  One,  Niazi  Bey,  a  head- 
strong colonel  of  the  3rd  Army  Corps  in  Macedonia,  had  fled 
to  the  mountains,  calling  on  those  who  would  dare  defy  the 
Sultan  of  all  Turkey  to  follow  him.  The  watchword  of  this 
little  band  was  the  granting  again  of  the  Constitution  of  '76. 
This  meant  liberty,  freedom  to  travel,  to  speak  and  even  think 
without  the  incessant  dread  of  espionage.  It  could  not  be  true. 
Niazi  was  a  fool.  He  would  be  caught  and  slowly  put  to  death. 
The  only  outcome  would  be  a  fresh  twist  of  the  screw.  "God 
is  great,  we  can  do  naught  but  endure."  One  of  the  boatmen, 
a  young  man,  fiery  and  zealous — he  had  already  been  impri- 
soned several  times  for  imprudence — whispered  to  me:  "What 
if  Niazi  Bey  should  succeed.  What  if  the  country  should  be 
made  free?  God  is  with  us,  and  England  will  help  us!" 

We  were  approaching  Ismid.  Another  boat,  similar  to  ours 
but  hailing  from  Ismid,  came  athwart  our  bow.  They  called 
to  us,  but  their  hoarse  cries  were  unintelligible.  As  they  drew 
quickly  near,  we  saw  a  man  stand  up  and  wave  something  to 
us.  We  turned  and  rowed  to  him.  The  calls  were  intelligible 
now:  "Long  live  the  Sultan!"  "Padishahum  chok  yasha!" 
"Canoni  Issassi!"  "Hurriet!"  "The  Constitution!  Liberty!" 
The  excitement  grew  intense.  The  sizzling  heat  was  forgotten. 
We  found  ourselves  shouting,  yelling  at  the  tops  of  our  voices. 
The  boat  could  hardly  contain  us.  The  two  boats  at  last 
touched.  The  suspense  was  unendurable.  The  men  in  the 
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other  boat  seemed  to  have  gone  wild.  They  could  hardly  tell 
us  the  news.  Broken  sentences  we  caught:  "The  Constitution 
is  granted."  "We  are  free — free — free!"  "Down  with  the 
khafies,  the  spies,  down  with  Izzet  and  other  tyrannous 
pashas."  "Long  live  the  Sultan!"  Enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  We  cheered  and  yelled  until  we  could  yell  no  more. 
Perspiration  streamed  from  us.  One  of  our  crew  went  into  a 
hysterical  fit,  another  was  weeping  aloud.  A  man  handed  me 
a  paper,  the  Puzantion,  a  Constantinople  Armenian  daily.  In 
enormous  head  lines — the  first  I  had  seen  in  a  Turkish  paper — 
appeared  the  words :  ' '  Liberty !  Fraternity !  Equality !  Justice ! ' ' 
And  in  smaller  print  followed:  "Our  most  gracious  sovereign 
has  smiled  on  us.  The  beam  of  his  royal  countenance  is  spread- 
ing peace  and  content  throughout  the  land.  Having  considered 
us  fit  at  last  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  a  Constitution,  it  has 
pleased  his  royal  will  to  grant  us  the  same  Constitution  which 
was  given  us  in  1876,  but  taken  back  in  the  same  year  because 
of  our  unfitness.  Wherefore  it  behooves  us  to  thank  our  Sul- 
tan on  bended  knees  and  remember  to  be  careful  of  our  great 
gift  lest  we  lose  it  again.  "Long  live  the  Sultan!  Long  live  his 
gracious  Majesty,  the  author  and  preserver  of  our  peace!" 
Then  followed  a  reprint  of  the  Constitution,  word  for  word. 
All  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Mohammedan,  Christian, 
Jew,  to  whatsoever  religion  or  nationality  they  adhered,  all 
were  to  be  called  Osmanlis.  They  were  all  equal  before  the  law, 
etc. 

We  had  to  rub  our  eyes  to  believe  that  we  saw  what  we  were 
reading.  Loud,  boisterous  enthusiasm  yielded  every  now  and 
then  to  dumb,  blank  astonishment.  It  was  true.  It  could  not 
be  true.  What  if  it  were  all  a  ruse?  What  if  behind  the  smil- 
ing face  grinned  the  hideous  spy,  ravenous  for  prey?  A  hush 
fell  on  the  little  group.  The  boat  neared  the  wharf.  It  was 
deserted!  We  hurriedly  landed  and  ran  through  the  Customs' 
house.  Not  an  official  in  sight!  And  the  gates  were  open!  We 
rushed  through.  From  the  direction  of  the  market  place,  off 
in  the  distance,  came  a  dull  roar.  We  ran,  as  many  of  us  had 
never  run  before.  We  found  others  running  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion,  old  men  and  young  men,  women,  children,  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, Christian  and  Moslem,  hurrying,  jostling  each  other  in 
mad  endeavour.  Yet  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  all 
violence.  A  child,  vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  up  with  its 
hurrying  mother,  fell.  A  stranger  stooped  and,  picking  the 
child  up,  lifted  it  on  his  shoulders.  Not  an  angry  word  could 
be  heard.  A  Turkish  soldier  stopped  to  help  along  an  old 
woman.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  an  Armenian,  a 
Christian,  a  Giaour!  Wonder  of  wonders!  Was  the  world  com- 
ing to  an  end? 

The  market  place  was  crammed.  Boys  and  men  were  wrig- 
gling their  way  through  the  crowd,  selling  the  latest  papers 
which  had  arrived  that  noon  by  the  train  from  Constantinople. 
Every  one  was  buying  them  and  reading  them,  not  leisurely 
as  they  would  have  done  formerly,  seated  on  wicker  stools  be- 
fore the  cafes  enjoying  the  omnipresent,  delectable  Turkish 
coffee.  There  was  a  fever  now,  a  feeling  never  before  experi- 
enced. The  day  of  the  stolid  Turk  taking  fate  as  it  came  had 
gone.  In  his  place  was  the  man  eagerly,  feverishly  trying  to 
swallow  the  contents  of  the  paper  at  one  gulp! 

A  loud  call  was  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  multitude. 
The  town  crier  was  begging  for  silence.  The  chief  men  of  the 
town  had  gathered  and  wished  to  have  a  few  words  with  the 
people.  Attention  was  now  centered  on  a  small  group  stand- 
ing on  the  low  roof  of  a  cafe.  A  young  officer  stepped  forward 
from  the  group  and  addressed  us.  The  silence  was  intense. 
A  child's  cry  was  muffled  by  its  mother.  A  street  dog  squealed. 
Then  we  heard  the  proclamation:  "We  are  granted  a  wise  Con- 
stitution. We  owe  it  all  to  the  Sultan.  Henceforth  laws  are 
to  be  executed  justly.  Injustice  is  to  be  a  thing  unknown. 
Turk,  Armenian,  Greek,  Jew  are  not  to  be  distinguished  before 
the  law."  Shouts  and  hoarse  cheers  interrupted  the  speech 
at  intervals.  The  young  officer  finished.  He  stepped  back.  An 
old,  long-robed,  grey-bearded  man  now  stepped  forward.  He 
was  a  minister  of  justice.  He  said:  "We  are  all  brothers.  My 
Armenian  brothers" — at  this,  he  turned  round,  and,  drawing 
an  Armenian  priest  from  the  group,  embraced  him.  Enthusi- 
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asm  knew  no  bounds.  Loud  weeping  could  be  heard  on  every 
side  and  cries  of:  "God  be  praised!"  Long  live  Turkey!" 
"Long  live  the  Sultan!"  "Long  live  the  Osmanlis!"  Ven- 
erable Turks  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Armenians,  of  Greeks. 
A  Greek  beside  me  was  hugging  an  Armenian.  A  Turk  saw  me. 
He  took  me  in  his  arms,  and,  pressing  me  convulsively  to  him, 
kissed  me  on  my  forehead  and  said:  "England  is  our  friend. 
England  helps  us!"  and  turning  round  he  called  out:  "Long 
live  England!"  which  cry  was  taken  up  and  filled  the  square. 
Other  speeches  were  made — by  an  Armenian,  a  Greek,  a  Jew, 
a  Turkish  Mollah — all  repetitions  of  the  one  great  truth.  Cheers 
rent  the  air.  Strangers  clasped  strangers,  kissed  them  and 
wept  over  them. 

A  new  sentiment  was  born  to  Turkey.  Hope,  hope  for  one- 
self, for  the  future,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  came  with  it  could 
not  be  tamed.  Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  the  same  story  was 
told  over  and  over  again  in  the  papers;  and  men  read  it  and 
glowed  with  all  the  pent  up  feeling  which  had  been  smothered 
for  so  many  ages. 

Turkish  officials  assisted  in  memorial  services  held  over  the 
graves  of  the  Armenians,  massacred  in  the  awful  years  of  '94- 
'96.  Declarations  of  common  brotherhood  were  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land.  The  members  of  Parliament  were  elected, 
perhaps  rather  irregularly  in  many  cases,  still  they  were  elected. 
Former  revolutionists,  both  Turk  and  Armenian,  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment. Despicable  favorites  of  the  palace  clique  and  the  spies 
began  to  flee.  Thousands  were  caught.  Hundreds  were  hanged 
or  shot.  Newspapers  were  allowed  the  utmost  freedom.  On 
the  day  of  the  granting  of  the  Constitution  all  prisoners,  both 
political  and  criminal,  were  set  free,  and  men  and  women,  even 
children,  could  walk  through  the  darkest  alleys  of  the  Con- 
stantinople streets  and  meet  with  no  molestation.  No  teskeres 
or  passports  were  demanded  at  the  railway  stations.  Every 
one  could  travel  whither  and  whensoever  he  pleased.  Even 
arms  began  to  be  sold  in  the  streets.  Patriotic  songs  were  sung 
at  the  street  corners.  Groups  in  the  streets  were  not  compelled 
to  scatter.  Speeches  were  being  continually  made.  People 
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clapped  their  hands  and  huzzahed.  Liberty,  Equality,  Justice 
were  extolled.  Gradually,  however,  the  Sultan's  name  came  to 
be  less  frequently  heard. 

A  certain  degree  of  reaction  was  inevitable.  Freedom  ran 
riot.  A  feeling  of  restlessness  grew.  Cautious  people  became 
frightened.  Business  stagnated.  The  railway  employees  start- 
ed a  strike.  A  factory  near  Constantinople  had  to  be  shut 
down.  School  boys  rioted  in  the  class-rooms,  and,  in  some  cases, 
succeeded  in  causing  the  dismissal  of  teachers.  Authority  was 
menaced. 


On  an  April  day  of  the  following  year  I  was  in  Bardizag — 
Little  Garden — an  Armenian  town,  nestling  among  the  hills 
opposite  Ismid.  Spirits  had  calmed  down,  yet  the  exultation 
remained.  It  was  very  easy  to  smile.  A  word,  and  the  happy 
crowd  in  the  street  was  ready  to  laugh  with  you. 

Then  suddenly  a  disquieting  something  came  upon  one,  a 
nameless  fear.  The  Jamanag,  an  enterprising  daily  dating  its 
birth  from  the  proclamation  of  the  New  Constitution,  which 
usually  came  by  a  special  messenger  hours  before  the  regular 
mail,  did  not  come  that  day.  Instead,  a  man,  just  arrived  from 
Constantinople,  brought  the  ominous  news  of  an  uprising 
among  the  soldiers  during  the  night.  He  said  that,  while  he 
was  sleeping  in  the  Hotel  Baghdad,  he  was  suddenly  awakened, 
some  time  after  midnight,  by  the  sound  of  rapid  and  incessant 
firing.  The  volleys  were  kept  up  continuously  for  over  two 
full  hours.  Needless  to  say,  everyone  was  awakened  in  the 
city.  Those  who  ventured  out  found  squads  of  soldiers  hurry- 
ing hither  and  thither  through  the  streets,  and,  what  was  more 
peculiar,  without  a  single  officer  among  them.  Citizens  were 
assured  by  these  soldiers  that  all  civilians  were  absolutely  safe 
and  that  this  affair  was  only  a  slight  one,  a  misunderstanding 
between  themselves  and  their  officers.  And  then  they  would 
hurry  off,  giving  the  now  almost  forgotten  cheer:  "Long  live 
the  Sultan !"  They  accompanied  their  cheers  with  rifle- volleys. 
Another  cry  was  also  to  be  heard,  a  new  one,  full  of  bad  omen 
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for  those  desiring  a  reconciliation  among  the  different  creeds 
and  nationalities  of  the  Empire:  "Up  with  the  Sheriat,  tho 
Koranic  Law ! "  No  one  spoke  the  words  which  were  so  recently 
in  everyone 's  mouth,  ' '  The  Constitution,  Equality,  Fraternity ! ' ' 
As  our  newsbringer  hurried  through  the  streets  on  his  way 
to  Scutari  for  the  earliest  train  out  of  Constantinople,  he  saw 
the  soldiers  seizing  from  the  street-hawkers  and  savagely  tear- 
ing in  pieces  the  pictures  which,  they  said,  denied  the  sacred 
countenance  of  the  Sultan.  Also  pictures  of  patriots,  Armenian 
and  Turk,  of  Niazi  Bey,  of  Enver  Bey  were  destroyed.  All 
such  and  much  else  were  henceforth  again  to  be  yassak!  for- 
bidden! Men's  tongues  clove  to  the  palate  as  the  last  word  was 
spoken.  Strong  men's  hearts  sank  under  a  sickening  dread. 
Already  they  were  furtively  looking  about  for  fear  that  their 
evident  dismay  might  be  used  against  them. 

Next  day  business  went  on,  but  the  air  was  dull  and  heavy. 
Men  feared  to  walk  in  groups  again.  The  old,  too  familiar 
sense  of  leaden  weariness,  of  vague  hopelessness  came  over  all. 
It  was  too  much  to  be  endured.  One  and  all  rebelled.  They 
would  rather  die  a  hundred  times  than  live  anew  the  life  of 
terrorised  slavery.  Moslem  and  Christian  vowed  vengeance 
on  Hamid,  the  usurper,  the  fiend  incarnate.  It  was  whispered 
that  he  had  used  the  Mollahs  as  his  tools.  In  the  Armenian 
village  of  Bardizag  a  few  head-strong  youths  started  out, 
regardless  of  consequences,  to  capture  Mollahs.  And  a  white- 
turbaned  son-of-a-dog,  as  they  termed  him,  was  really  caught 
and  brought  before  the  mudir  of  the  village  who  soon  released 
him.  Then  we  heard  of  the  onward  march  on  Constantinople, 
of  the  Army  of  Liberty,  the  3rd  Army  Corps  of  Salonica,  still 
faithful  to  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  Volun- 
teers were  called  for,  and  Armenians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Koords  and  Lazes,  all  nocked  to  the  Turkish  standard.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  Christian  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Moslem  in  a  triumphant  onslaught 
for  the  recovery  of  liberty  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Constantinople  was  besieged.  Sultan  Hamid 's  own 
guard  and  the  officerless  Constantinople  Army  Corps  he  had 
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bribed  were  conquered.  Hamid  was  dethroned  and  Mohamed 
V.,  subordinate  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

EGBERT  CHAMBERS. 


"That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has 
been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant 
of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that, 
as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear, 
cold  logic  engine  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength  and  in 
smooth  working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned 
to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge 
the  anchors  of  his  mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws 
of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life 
and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has 
learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate 
all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself.  Such  an  one  and 
no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a  liberal  education;  for  he  is,  as 
completely  as  can  be,  in  harmony  with  nature. " — HUXLEY. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

On  September  28  the  University  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta  began  its  second  year  of  academic  work.  Thus  the 
infant  University  which  was  dubiously  regarded  by  many  in 
the  Province  at  its  inception  and  probably  accepted  by  some 
sceptics  of  the  East  as  an  infallible  sign  of  that  madness  which 
precedes  destruction  by  the  gods,  entered  upon  a  new  stage; 
it  now  possesses  a  history.  The  term  "  history "  applied  to  an 
existence  so  brief  may  seem  to  verge  upon  the  ludicrous,  but 
remember  that  history  is  made  fast  in  the  West.  That  town 
yonder  is  five  years  old;  it  has  the  air,  finish,  of  a  town  aged 
fifty  years  in  Ontario.  So  one  can  only  guess  in  a  vague  way 
to  what  dimensions  the  University  of  Alberta  may  attain  in 
ten  years.  I  decline  to  play  the  seer's  role  and  propose  to 
devote  myself  to  considering  things  as  they  are.  Not  all  I 
say  may  be  right,  but  Alberta  is  a  large  country  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  rather  extensive  errors  in  speaking  of  it. 

What  are  the  elements  in  the  population  which  is  the  young 
University's  constituency?  Eoughly,  there  are  four,  Canadians, 
Americans,  English,  and  others.  It  is  my  idea — I  may  be 
wrong — that  it  is  from  the  American  element  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  has  the  most  hope  at  the  present  time.  Our 
American  settlers  come  principally  from  states  in  which  the 
state  university  is  an  important  factor  in  the  everyday  life  of 
the  community;  they  have  in  the  past  looked  to  their  state 
university  for  guidance  in  practical  and  intellectual  problems, 
and  they  will  expect  the  University  of  Alberta  to  continue  play- 
ing the  same  part  for  them.  The  Canadians,  upon  the  whole 
people  of  a  high  type  of  intelligence,  drawn  mainly  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Western  Ontario,  will  be  sterling  sup- 
porters when  once  they  have  learned  what  a  valuable  part  in 
the  life  of  the  Province  a  modern  university  can  play.  The 
English  element  we  get  in  Alberta  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
sort  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  university  is  familiar;  with  their 
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next  generation  it  will  be  different.  As  for  our  foreign  popu- 
lation, I  should  not  expect  them  to  form  any  large  part  in  our 
University  constituency  very  soon,  but  you  need  only  turn  to 
the  student  registers  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  both  of 
recent  growth,  to  see  how  wrong  I  am  likely  to  be.  The  field 
as  a  whole  should  be  pronounced  very  favourable  for  rapid  and 
substantial  growth. 

At  present,  of  course,  the  high  school  system  is  in  a  very 
undeveloped  condition,  and  the  University  of  Alberta  cannot 
secure  its  due  crop  of  students  from  the  excellent  population 
available  till  further  development  takes  place.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  constitute  one  very  important  activity  of  the 
University  in  the  future.  By  the  systematic  inspection  and 
accrediting  of  high  schools  more  than  one  of  the  western  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  have  succeeded  in  building  up 
strong  schools  and  strong  universities,  though,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  accrediting  plan  belongs  to  years  of  early  growth 
and  should  be  abandoned  later.  Perhaps  the  Department  of 
Education  might  undertake  such  inspection;  at  present  the 
relations  of  the  Department  and  the  University  are  undefined. 
It  is  fervently  to  be  desired  that  the  relations  when  developed 
may  be  actually  relations  and  not,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
communities,  antagonisms. 

But  the  whole  matter  of  the  part  played  by  the  different 
factors  of  the  population  in  supporting  the  University,  as  well 
as  the  question  of  the  University's  future  place  in  the  educa- 
tional fabric  of  the  Province,  is  guess-work  at  best;  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  on  the  other  hand  under  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  commenced  operations  are  clear.  It  is  assumed  in 
the  first  place  that  no  freshman  is  really  qualified  at  entrance 
to  elect  a  specialty  and  proceed  upon  a  course  or  courses  all 
bent  in  the  one  direction.  Hence  in  the  Arts  work  all  students 
will  follow  a  general  course  for  two  years  (Junior  Courses), 
then,  and  only  then,  more  specialised  work  for  two  years  long- 
er (Senior  Courses).  The  experience  of  the  best  American  col- 
leges fully  justifies  this  scheme. 
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I  have  spoken  of  a  student  following  Junior  Courses  for 
two  years;  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  for  four  terms. 
Courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  complete  in  themselves  at  the 
ends  of  terms,  viz.,  February  1  and  June  1.  If,  therefore, 
a  student  completes  the  first  term  in  any  year  and  is  prevented? 
from  finishing  out  the  year,  he  is  still  credited  with  his  first 
term  in  full.  A  course,  by  the  way,  signifies  ordinarily  three' 
hours  a  week  of  college  exercises  throughout  the  year;  in  the 
Junior  Division  students  will  follow  five  courses  a  year  and 
in  the  Senior  Division  three  courses  a  year.  The  significance 
of  the  difference  between  five  and  three  Is  that  in  the  Junior 
Division  the  method  of  procedure  will  be  largely  of  the  "  col- 
lege "  variety,  recitation  and  "quiz,"  while  in  the  Senior  Divi- 
sion, the  large  freedom  from  actual  hours  of  attendance  is 
granted  in  order  that  the  student  may,  under  due  guidance, 
familiarise  himself  with  the  modus  operandi  of  research. 
Formal  lectures  are  likely  to  be  at  a  discount  under  this  plan — 
so  long  at  least  as  instructors  are  able  to  manage  personal  con- 
ferences, thanks  to  small  numbers — and  real  teaching  should 
have  a  chance.  I  might  add  that  the  University  has  thought  it 
right  to  require  attendance  at  seven-eighths  of  all  college  exer- 
cises as  a  prerequisite  to  sitting  for  the  finaF  examinations  at  the 
term-ends;  this  is  proper  if  the  University  is  to  be  something 
more  than  an  examining  board.  The  University's  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  consists  in  seeing  that  the  calibre  of  the 
teaching  work  is  high  enough  to  justify  the  enforcing  of  such 
a  rule. 

As  the  University  work  is  planned  by  courses  equally  divid- 
ed at  the  mid-year,  so  the  examinations  fall.  The  work  of  each 
term  is  complete  in  itself,  and  hence  there  are  final  examina- 
tions at  the  conclusion  of  each  term,  viz.:  February  1  and 
June  1.  It  was  not  held  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  orig- 
inal faculty  that  it  was  well  to  stake  everything,  either  for  the 
University  or  the  student,  upon  a  year  final.  But  we  have 
gone  a  little  farther  still.  It  was  not  thought  wise  to  allow 
everything  in  a  term  to  be  staked  upon  a  term  final.  Hence 
in  the  progress  of  each  term  there  are  held  three  term-tests 
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(each  of  fifty  minutes'  duration,  the  regular  lecture  period), 
and  the  allowance  of  credit  for  these  is  one-third  of  the  credit 
for  the  entire  term.  The  results  of  the  plan  described  were 
in  its  first  year  of  operation  most  gratifying;  a  good  daily 
average  of  recitation  was  maintained  and  an  unusually  solid 
grasp  of  subjects  was  shown  in  the  finals.  We  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  more 
durable  and  serviceable  than  that  sucked  up  in  a  hur- 
ried cram  to  do  duty  upon  an  examination  which  is  to 
constitute  the  sole  pronouncement  upon  a  year's  work. 

A  significant  fact  in  the  young  University's  formation  was 
the  filling  in  the  first  place  of  the  chairs  of  Classics,  English, 
and  Modern  Languages.  The  University  of  Alberta  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  first  President  a  physicist  who  is 
also  a  lover  of  the  humanities;  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  hold 
the  balance  true  between  these  aspects  of  knowledge.  And  a 
very  vital  issue  was  here  involved  for  the  future  of  the  Pro- 
vince, for  had  the  President  commenced  with  scientific  appoint- 
ments, he  would  scarcely  have  found  popular  support  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  ones  in  literary  lines  later  on,  while  as  it  is, 
the  University  pledged  from  the  first  to  recognise  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  more  one  reflects  upon  the 
great  material  prosperity  the  future  is  likely  to  bring  to 
Alberta,  the  better  he  will  understand  the  need  of  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  culture  courses  from  the  beginning.  And 
even  in  Applied  Science  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  freshman 
class,  without  exception,  must  take  a  course  in  first  year  Eng- 
lish, a  course  especially  directed  towards  the  cultivation  of 
accurate  expression.  Applied  Science  men  are  also  being 
advised  to  take  the  Junior  Courses  in  Arts  and  thus  lay  a 
basis  of  cutlure  which  will  the  better  enable  them  to  erect  out 
of  themselves  the  fabric  of  an  all-round  man. 

Extension  work  should  prove  a  very  important  activity 
with  the  University  of  Alberta;  a  beginning  has  already  been 
made.  Last  year  there  was  a  full  series  of  lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity town,  Strathcona,  on  the  history  of  English  Literature, 
a  series  of  eight  in  Calgary  on  topics  in  English  and  Classics, 
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a  series  of  four  in  Wetaskiwin  and  occasional  addresses  in  a 
dozen  other  places.  This  is  a  field  which  permits  of  rapid  in- 
crease as  railway  facilities  develop.  It  is  probable  that  at  least 
in  the  present  stage  of  things  the  true  work  of  the  University  is 
to  carry  its  lessons  out  to  the  people  rather  than  to  stand  back, 
prepared  to  teach  only  such  as  come  to  it.  The  comparatively 
free  winter  days  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  good  work 
of  this  kind  at  various  local  centres;  a  proper  use  of  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  over  five  months -of  the  year  might  enable  a 
number  of  outside  students  to  accomplish  some  real  college 
work. 

In  his  opening  address  before  the  first  convocation  President 
Tory  very  feelingly  dedicated  the  University  and  all  its  work 
to  the  people.  This  accordingly  will  be  the  conscious  aim  of 
the  University  of  Alberta,  to  become  an  essential  element  in 
the  life  of  the  great  Province,  touching  that  life  illuminatingly 
at  every  point.  The  great  American  state  universities  have 
succeeded  along  these  lines  to  an  unanticipated  degree;  it  is 
our  task  to  show  that  with  like  machinery  we  can  achieve  like 
results,  working  for  our  own  particular  national  and  imperial 
ideals. 

WILLIAM  HARDY  ALEXANDER. 


It  is  an  uneasy  lot  at  best  ;to  be  what  we  call  highly  taught 
and  yet  not  enjoy;  to  be  present  at  this  great  spectacle  of  life 
and  never  to  be  liberated  from  a  small  hungry  shivering  self,— 
never  to  be  fully  possessed  by  the  glory  we  behold,  never  to 
have  our  consciousness  transformed  into  the  vividness  of  a 
thought,  the  ardour  of  a  passion,  the  energy  of  an  action,  but 
always  to  be  scholarly  and  uninspired,  ambitious  and  timid, 
scrupulous  and  dim-sighted. — Middlemarch. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  AN  ENGINEER 

"Once  we  fully  grasp  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  in  any 
university  course  to  accompilsh  more  than  a  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  the  engineer  and  that  the  work  of  the 
university  school  is  not  to  make  engineers,  but  to  fit  men  in  the 
best  way  possible  to  become  engineers,  we  find  stress  should 
be  laid,  in  a  college  course,  on  principle  and  not  on  the  innum- 
erable details  in  engineering  practice/' 

The  text  I  have  quoted  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  one ;  but  the 
application  thereof  will  lead  to  a  wide  variance  of  opinion.  I 
think  the  engineering  student  should  know  his  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry 
and  Elementary  Calculus,  Applied  Mechanics  and  Strength 
of  Materials,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  the 
rudiments  of  Metallurgy,  Biology  and  Silviculture.  He  should 
have  a  sufficiently  thorough  acquaintance  with  English  Litera- 
ture and  Language  to  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  tEe  best 
thought  of  the  age.  To  this  same  end  he  should  read  Ethics  and 
Natural  Law,  Psychology  and  First  Principles  of  Knowledge, 
Political  Economy,  and  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  of  at  least  one  foreign  language,  preferably 
French.  A  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Coroporations  and  Con- 
tracts and  Real  Property  is  also  essential. 

So  far  I  have  not  dealt  with  much  of  a  technical  nature. 
His  fourth  year  might  be  specifically  devoted  to  Stresses  in 
Structure,  Design,  etc.  But  the  summer  is  the  best  time  in 
which  to  familiarise  him  with  practical  work;  the  college  can- 
not teach  it,  and  ought  not  to  try,  in  my  view  of  the  best1 
course. 

Of  course  technical  books  are  in  use  which  cover  the  ground, 
fully.  Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
formal  lecture.  I  should  require  the  student  to  get  up  his 
text  and  "quiz"  him  upon  the  work;  the  teacher  would  merely 
explain  difficult  points.  The  "quiz"  not  only  brings  out  the 
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student's  ability  to  answer  questions,  but  serves  the  more  im- 
portant object  of  training  him  to  express  correctly  what  he 
means.  Incidentally  a  "quiz"  puts  the  entire  class  on  the  qui 
vive,  and  is  the  best  means  of  impressing  principles  on  the  mind. 
I  think  the  teacher  should  select  actual  cases  from  time  to 
time  and  place  them  before  the  class,  requiring  each  student 
to  work  out  his  own  solutions.  In  practice  the  problem,  when 
it  arises,  is  never  before  the  practical  man  as  a  problem  in 
Mathematics,  Physics  or  some  other  subject  with  a  well-recog- 
nised source  for  solution,  as  is  usual  in  the  examples  in  the 
back  of  the  text  book.  The  data  are  all  mixed  up.  Where  am 
I  to  look  for  inspiration,  to  what  branch  of  my  studies  does  the 
matter  belong?  The  thing  needed  is  the  educated  mind.  If 
I  were  to  say  there  is  too  much  instruction  and  not  enough 
education,  I  should  express  about  what  I  mean. 

M.  J.  BUTLER. 


Men  fashion  and  frame  with  device  of  devious  art, 
With  inlay  of  pasper  and  jade  and  scroll  work  of  gold, 
A  casket  called  Fortune  and  Fame,  soul's  treasures  to  hold; 
And  it  holds  not  the  splendours  of  soul  but  myriad  produce  of 
mart. 

Men  struggle  and  strain,  in  desire  of  a  difficult  goal, 
With  roughness  of  fardel  and  flint  and  base  metals'  flaw, 
And  the  goods  that  they  gain  are  unknown,  while  their  huts 

are  of  straw; 
And  they  hold  not  the  firstlings  of  Fortune,  but  sorrows  and 

sweets  of  the  soul. 

Choose  thou  which  to  seek  while  the  choice  lies  awaiting  thy 
pleasure, 

The  treasureless  casket  rich-wrought,    or    the    rich  but  rude- 
quarried  treasure. 

R.  C.  READE. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB 

We  have  arrived  at  such  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
our  Alma  Mater  that  the  numerous  faculties  with  their 
students  and  their  graduates  are  almost  unknown  to  each  other 
either  during  or  after  their  academic  life.  What  is  more 
natural  than  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  draw  them  more 
closely  together  both  within  and  without  the  precincts  of  the 
University  ? 

While  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  it  is,  we  think,  true  that  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  there  is  a  slighter  tangible  bond  among  the 
sixteen  hundred  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  than 
among  those  in  most  other  Canadian  centres.  This  should  not 
be  so  and  has  undoubtedly  been  a  source  of  weakness  in  our 
University  structure.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Toronto  Branch  of 
the  Alumni  Association  should  be  the  medium  by  which  these 
graduates  should  be  brought  again  into  touch  not  only  for, 
the  sake  of  association  and  friendship,  but  for  the  broad  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  University  spirit  which  will  help  and 
encourage  the  University  to  secure  that  attention  and  thoso 
material  things  which  it  most  requires. 

The  real  practical  method  by  which  this  result  can  be1 
attained  is  without  doubt  some  development  of  the  University 
Club  idea.  The  subject  of  a  University  Club  has  been  under 
discussion  for  several  years,  but  has,  been  given  new  life  in 
this  year's  meetings  of  the  Alumni.  While  there  have,  been 
numerous  questions  at  issue,  the  main  principles  of  a  scheme 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Alumni  Executive.  It  was  con- 
sidered expedient  that  in  order  to  bring  University  affiliations 
and  interests  more  closely  into  touch  with  the  business  and 
professional  pulse  of  the  country,  the  Club  house  should  be 
situated  in  the  down-town  section  of  the  city.  It  has  also 
been  recognised  that  for  obvious  reasons  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, as  an  organisation,  cannot  by  any  means  perform!  *the 
functions  necessary  to  the  operation  of  a  modern  social  club. 
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A  club,  such  as  a  University  Club  in  Toronto  should  be,  must 
be  organised  and  operated  on  strictly  practical  lines  if  it  is  to 
succeed  either  financially  or  otherwise. 

Appreciating  these  requirements  the  Executive  Committee 
hesitated  to  propose  the  organisation  of  a  purely  self-contained 
Alumni  Club,  realising  that  such  a  body  should  be  a  distinct 
and  separately  controlled  adjunct  rather  than  an  integral  part 
of  the  Alumni  body.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  realised 
that  the  city  graduates  were  fortunate  in  having  the  nucleus 
of  a  University  Club  already  organised,  with  a  provincial 
charter  and  with  the  necessary  foundation  and  machinery  for 
its  expansion  into  a  prosperous  and  influential  organisation^ 

The  existing  Club  is  open  to  all  accredited  University  grad- 
uates from  Toronto  or  elsewhere,  subject  of  course,  to  such 
strict  rules  of  admission  as  are  requisite  in  a  club  of  this  nature. 
The  officers  of  this  Club  were  approached  by  the  Alumni  Ex- 
ecutive. As  a  result  it  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  Toronto  will  welcome  as  members  all  those, 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Toronto  who  may  be  proposed  and( 
accepted  for  admission  by  its  Committee  and  by  the  vote  of  its 
members  according  to  its  constitution,  up  to  the  limits  of  the 
Club  quarters.  These  cannot  be  expected  at  present  to  accom- 
modate more  than  two  hundred.  The  newly  leased  premises 
are  on  King  Street  East,  near  Yonge  Street,  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupation  about  the  first  of  November.  A  dining  room 
capable  of  seating  about  fifty  is  being  provided  as  well  as 
assembly,  reading  and  other  necessary  rooms. 

CHAELES  H.  MITCHELL. 


During  the  summer  THE  MONTHLY  made  inquiries  of  the 
University  Clubs  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Cleveland  as  to 
their  membership,  location  and  policy.  These  organisations 
bear  the  common  title  "University  Club,"  that  is  to  say,  they 
do  not  represent  this  or  that  university,  but  the  whole  body 
of  university  graduates  within  their  reach.  They  recognise 
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not  merely  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  reputable  institutions  of  all  countries.  Their  common- 
wealth has  no  boundaries.  Within  it,  however,  are  required 
certain  qualifications  for  membership.  None  of  these  Clubs 
accepts  undergraduates.  The  following  clause  in  the  Boston 
constitution  illustrates  their  practice:  "Any  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Club  who  shall  have  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  have  received  from  a  uni- 
versity, college,  or  other  institution  of  learning  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Admission  Committee, 
a  degree  to  obtain  which  in  regular  course  at  least  three  years' 
residence  and  study  are  now  required,  or  who  shall  have 
received  an  honorary  degree  from  such  university,  college  01? 
institution,  or  who  shall  have  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  or  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  holder  of  an  honorary  degree 
the  candidate  shall  be  distinguished  in  literature,  art,  science, 
or  the  public  service. "  In  each  case  an  Admission  Committee 
revises  the  list  of  foreign  universities,  looks  into  the  claim  of 
all  those  proposed  for  membership,  and  guides  the  delicate 
machinery  of  election.  The  channel  into  the  exclusive  haven 
of  the  New  York  Club  is  most  tortuous.  But  apparently  all 
the  Clubs  exercise  great  care  in  this  important  matter. 

The  New  York  Club  is  an  up-town  club.  The  Chicago  Club 
is  down-town  and  is  largely  patronised  as  a  place  for  luncheon. 
In  Cleveland,  where  conditions  resemble  those  obtaining  in 
Toronto,  the  Club  is  situated  in  the  residential  district  but 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  It 
has  courts  for  tennis  and  squash-racquets.  The  facilities  for 
games  have  contributed  largely  to  its  popularity.  The  resident 
membership  is  limited  to  three  hundred  in  number.  Each 
resident  member  must  hold  a  share  of  capital  stock,  valued  at 
fifty  dollars.  Of  its  grace  the  Club  also  accepts  non-resident 
members  who  must  be  university  graduates,  duly  elected.  These 
pay  an  initiation  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  escape  the 
responsibilities  of  the  franchise  and  of  office-holding.  The 
annual  dues  for  all  members  are  forty  dollars,  the 
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same  as  those  of  the  Lambton  Golf  Club.  As  no  one  would  any 
longer  think  of  comparing  tennis  and  squash  with  golf,  the 
balance  must  be  redressed  by  the  more  academic  atmosphere 
of  the  Cleveland  organisation. 

None  of  the  Clubs  takes  any  direct  interest  in  education. 
Armis  Herculis  ad  postern  fixis,  the  members  leave  the  college- 
arena  to  the  younger  generation.  But,  as  may  be  expected 
from  the  higher  character  of  their  membership,  they  exercise 
a  powerful,  if  indirect,  influence  upon  educational  and  public 
affairs. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

are  some  duties  which  THE  MONTHLY  must  necessarily 
discharge.  It  must  furnish  information  upon  current  Univer- 
sity events,  the  movements  of  graduates  and  the  more  import- 
ant developments  in  undergraduate  life.  But  all  this  an 
automaton  could  do.  The  question  remains  whether  THE 
MONTHLY  is  to  be  inspired  by  any  purpose,  to  pursue  any 
definite  policy. 

Certain  obvious  difficulties  present  themselves.  How  can 
undergraduate  and  graduate  interests  be  combined?  Matters 
of  concern  to  our  present  students  may  not  come  home  to  long- 
standing graduates.  But  viewed  from  another  point  all  are 
kin,  sons  of  one  mother.  The  university  itself  and  its  fortunes 
impose  a  unity:  nullum  tempus  occurrit  universitati.  Still, 
the  same  would  apply  to  any  fortuitous  collection  of  atoms  if 
it  endured  long  enough.  Looking  deeper,  we  find  in  the  uni- 
versity a  soul  or  law  which  animates  or  governs  all  its  members. 
This  we  describe  as  its  educational  function.  Hence  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  service  of  a  university  must  be  primarily  and 
frankly  educational.  The  term  will  include  all  those  influences 
which  are  calculated  to  inform  or  elevate  a  community,  and 
which  a  university  is  intended  to  represent. 

Such  a  field  knows  no  limitations.  Nothing  human  is  alien 
to  a  democratic  university  like  ours.  It  provides  equality  of 
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opportunities.  It  favours  no  class.  It  draws  its  supplies  from 
every  corner  of  the  country,  and  sends  its  products  into  every 
walk  of  life.  Some  people  will  say  the  same  of  a  departmental 
store.  The  difference  is  that  the  university  considers  not  its 
own  gain.  It  levies  no  toll,  makes  no  profit.  It  receives  only 
to  give  forth.  So  that  where  it  touches  life — and  it  touches 
life  at  every  point — it  touches  to  stimulate,  to  invigorate,  to 
call  out  latent  energies,  in  a  word  to  educate.  There  is  nothing 
pharasaical  about  such  a  claim.  When,  for  example,  this  journal 
discusses  the  relations  between  the  University  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Civil  Service,  labour  and  the  nation  on  the  other,  it 
will  deal  as  much  with  what  these  demand  of  the  University 
as  with  what  the  University  can  offer  them.  They  are  the 
master,  the  University  the  servant.  Subjects  of  this  sort  will  be 
our  first  concern.  Topics  of  other  kinds,  the  situation  in  Tur- 
key, the  revolution  in  England,  the  unrest  in  India  will  also 
have  their  place,  treated  in  most  cases  by  University  men,  and 
viewed  always  sub  specie  universitatis.  But  we  must  not  put 
all  our  goods  in  the  windows. 


In  an  interesting  and  characteristic  pronouncement  recently 
made  at  Harvard,  the  President  of  Princeton  University  tried 
to  account  for  the  existing  "deep  discontent  with  the  college, 
with  the  life  and  work  of  the  undergraduates  in  our  univer- 
sities. "  In  the  United  States  the  college  had  declined  owing 
to  the  elective  system  and  to  the  incoming  of  the  idle  rich.  To 
the  first  cause  was  due  "an  almost  absolute  divorce  between 
the  studies  and  the  life  of  the  college,  its  business  and  its  daily 
occupations.  The  teacher  ceased  to  look  upon  himself  as 
related  in  any  responsible  way  to  the  life  of  his  pupils,  to  what 
they  should  be  doing  and  thinking  of  between  one  class  exercise; 
and  another,  and  conceived  his  whole  duty  to  have  been  per- 
formed when  he  had  given  his  lecture  and  afforded  those  who 
were  appointed  to  come  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  heed  it 
if  they  chose. "  The  second  fact  accounted  for  "the  immoder- 
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ate  addiction  of  undergraduates  to  stimulating  activities  of  all 
sorts."  These,  in  the  speaker's  judgment,  had  nothing  what-' 
ever  to  do  with  the  discipline  and  enlightenment  of  the  mind. 
' '  Life  at  college  is  one  thing.  The  work  of  the  college  another, 
entirely  separate  and  distinct.  .  .  .  Study  is  the  work  which 
interrupts  the  life,  introduces  an  embarrassing  and  inconsist- 
ent element  into  it.  The  faculty  has  no  part  in  the  life;  it 
organises  the  interruption,  the  interference."  President  Wil- 
son thinks  that  these  activities  can  be  assimilated,  "in  another 

atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  of  learning It  is  the  duty  of 

university  authorities  to  make  of  the  college  a  society  of  which 
the  teacher  will  be  as  much  and  as  naturally  a  member  as  the 
undergraduate."  So  the  gap  between  the  social  or  public  life 
of  the  college  and  its  work  will  be  bridged  when  the  teacher 
by  "contact,  companionship,  familiar  intercourse"  comes  to 
know  the  student,  and  inspires  him  with  the  spirit  of  learning. 
* '  By  the  gentle  infection  of  friendliness ' '  he  will ' l  make  thought 
the  general  contagion."  In  the  hope  of  bringing  about  this 
result,  President  Wilson  has  introduced  a  body  of  tutors  into 
Princeton.  His  plan  will  be  outlined  in  the  December  MONTHLY 
by  Professor  Kerr  D.  Macmillan,  a  graduate  of  Toronto  in 
1894,  and  now  Lecturer  in  Church  History  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


No  less  significant  than  President  Wilson's  address  was 
that  delivered  in  August  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  at 
Aberystwyth  University  College,  and  entitled  "Wherewith 
Shall  it  be  Salted?"  At  the  outset  Professor  Murray  struck 
the  same  note  of  dissatisfaction.  He  lamented  the  failure  of 
universities  and  university  men  to  lead  the  race.  "If  you  take 
the  history  of  those  great  reforms  which  serve  as  touchstones 
to  discover  the  real  conscience,  the  real  living  thought  of  the 
various  western  nations — abolition  of  torture,  reforms  of  the 
criminal  law,  removal  of  the  hindrances  to  knowledge  and  the 
like — how  strangely  seldom  have  the  specially  educated  classes, 
the  professed  intellectual  institutions  of  the  various  nations 
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taken  the  lead  which  by  right  belonged  to  them."  He  regard- 
ed more  hopefully  the  new  and  more  democratic  universities. 
They  will  be  freer  of  class  prejudice,  with  less  ease  of  life  and 
less  culture  perhaps,  but  with  more  courage  than  the  older 
universities.  In  a  commercial  age  they  will  set  up  other  stand- 
ards than  that  of  money.  "I  think  that  this  freedom  from  the 
standard  of  mere  money  holds  through  almost  all  the  intellec- 
tual classes,  and  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  reality  of  their 
intellectual  interests.  I  have  never  in  my  life  heard  of  a  man 
of  letters,  I  have  never  heard  a  scholar,  poet,  artist  or  man  of 
science  speak  disparagingly  of  another  because  he  was  poor 
or  unsuccessful.  I  have  very  seldom  as  much  as  suspected 
them  of  thinking  disparagingly.  If  we  can  get  in  Great  Britain 
a  large  and  strong  class  of  people  with  whom  the  getting  of 
money  is  not  the  first  nor  the  second  nor  the  third  among  the 
motive  forces  of  their  lives,  and  who  never  dream  of  valuing 
their  fellow-creatures  according  to  their  incomes  or  their  vari- 
ous degrees  of  social  display,  I  think  it  is  hard  to  realise  how 
much  peace,  how  much  hope  for  the  future  it  would  bring  us.!" 
Courtesy  will  spread  as  a  consequence  of  "  habitual  honesty 
and  kindness."  Professor  Murray  touched  upon  the  attitude 
of  this  "new  class  of  intellectuals"  towards  social  and  political 
problems.  "If  ,you  do  not  face  these  questions — you  thinking 
men  and  women  of  trained  intellects,  of  good  lives  and  governed 
passions — resolute  to  understand  and  to  help,  I  do  not  know 
where  the  people  who  are  suffering  can  turn  for  aid.  ...  If 
any  class  in  the  country  is  to  make  this  effort,  to  rise  superior 
to  the  cries  of  interest  and  passion,  to  try  in  all  public  mat- 
ters first  to  find  out  the  truth  and  then  act  upon  it,  I  think  it 
should  be  your  class." 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Miss  M.  Cartwright  is  Lady  Principal  of  Saint  Hilda's 
College.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  representing  the 
united  Alumnae  Associations  of  the  University  which  considered 
the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  women. 
Some  months  ago  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  presented  a  much- 
discussed  report  upon  this  subject.  Professor  Wrong  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Dr.  B.  Chambers,  who  gives  his  impressions  of  the  recent 
changes  in  Turkey,  has  an  extensive  and  first  hand  knowledge 
of  Turkish  affairs.  After  graduating  at  Queen's  in  1902,  he 
lived  until  1904  in  Turkey.  He  spent  the  following  three  year^ 
studying  for  his  Ph.D.  at  Jena  and  Munich,  and  returned  to 
the  East  for  the  year  1908-1909.  He  has  joined  the  Department 
of  Biology  this  term. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Alexander,  '99,  is  the  first  Professor  of  Classics 
in  the  University  of  Alberta.  He  has  had  a  pioneer's  experi- 
ence of  educational  conditions  and  problems  in  the  new  pro- 
vince. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Butler  is  Deputy-Minister  of  Railways  and  Can- 
als, and  chairman  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  Commission. 
He  writes  with  authority  upon  anything  relating  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

A  University  Club  exists  at  present  in  Toronto.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Mr. 
Charles  Mitchell  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations 
affecting  its  future. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

President  Falconer  will  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute at  Stratford  on  November  19th. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  will 
give  two  lectures  at  the  University  on  November  1  and  2.  Mr.  Fisher 
is  a  distinguished  historian,  author  of  the  Mediaeval  Empire,  Studies 
in  Napoleonic  Statesmanship,  and  The  Political  History  of  England, 
1485-1547. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its 
seventy-ninth  annual  meeting  in  Winnipeg,  from  August  25  to 
September  1.  This  was  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  the  Associa- 
tion had  met  outside  Great  Britain.  In  1884  it  met  in  Montreal,  in 
1897  in  Toronto  and  in  1905  in  South  Africa.  The  attendance  at  Win- 
nipeg exceeded  that  at  Toronto,  but  was  smaller  than  that  at  the  other 
two  meetings.  The  Association  is  divided  into  eleven  sections.  In  the 
present  instance  the  several  sections  were  very  unequal  both  in  regard 
to  attendance  and  programne.  Section  A  had  a  particularly  successful 
meeting  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  is  a  member  of  that  section  and  has  a  very  large 
personal  following  among  physicists. 
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The  inaugural  address  of  the  President  was  delivered  before  a  large 
audience  in  the  Walker  Theatre  on  Wednesday  evening,  August  25. 
He  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  recent  developments  in 
Physics,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  took  occasion  to  urge  a  closer 
union  between  Mathematics  and  Physics  and  to  emphasise  the  advan- 
tages or  research  in  developing  the  qualities  of  a  student.  The  Mayor 
of  Winnipeg,  Mr.  Sanford  Evans,  in  a  very  graceful  speech  moved  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  extended  welcome  to  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  sectional  meetings  opened  with  the 
addresses  of  the  Presidents.  The  mornings  were  in  general  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  sections.  There  were  several  garden  parties,  a  re- 
ception at  Government  House,  a  conversazione  at  the  Royal  Alex- 
andra Hotel  and  many  other  social  functions.  On  three  evenings 
semi-popular  scientific  lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Herdmann  of 
Liverpool,  by  Prof.  Poynting  of  Liverpool  and  by  Dr.  Tutton  of  Lon- 
don. Saturday  was  devoted  to  short  excursions,  some  of  them  scien- 
tific in  their  purpose,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winnipeg.  The  geologists 
of  the  Association  had  already,  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  made  an 
extensive  tour  in  the  mineral  territory  of  Northern  Ontario. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  nearly  two  hundred  members  travelled 
by  special  train  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  the  way  out  short  stops  were 
made  at  Regina,  Moosejaw  and  Calgary,  where  the  visitors  were  enter- 
tained by  the  citizens.  Time  was  also  taken  to  see  something  of  Banff, 
Laggan  and  Glacier.  The  party  stopped  overnight  in  Victoria,  where 
they  attended  a  conversazione  given  in  their  honour  in  the  Legislative 
Buildings.  On  their  return  they  were  entertained  at  Vancouver  and 
Edmonton. 

A  meeting  such  as  that  held  at  Winnipeg  cannot  fail  to  have 
many  beneficent  results.  In  the  community  where  it  is  held,  and  be- 
yond, it  reminds  laymen  of  the  existence  of  that  body  of  self-sacrificing 
men  whose  silent  work  is  the  search  for  truth  and  whose  discoveries 
are  given  gratis  to  mankind.  It  is  well  for  the  public  to  have  this  re- 
called not  alone  because  it  is  well  to  know  that  which  is,  but  also 
because  in  the  last  resort  and  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  the 
material  endowment  of  research  must  come  from  men  who  are  them- 
selves not  scientists.  Furthermore,  the  workers  themselves  who  usually 
pursue  their  occupation  singly  and  in  loneliness  derive  certain  en- 
couragement from  a  large  gathering;  they  realise  that  they  are  after 
all  members  of  a  community  living  under  like  conditions  and  with  the 
same  ideals.  For  the  younger  men  especially,  there  is  an  inspiration 
in  seeing  and  meeting  those  leaders  of  scientific  thought  whose  names 
and  work  are  familiar  to  them  through  their  reading. 
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Next  year's  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Sheffield, 
England. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  the  meeting  by  members  of 
the  staff  and  graduate  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto: — Mr. 
E.  F.  Burton — On  the  Action  of  Electrolytes  in  Colloidal  Solutions; 
Professor  A.  P.  Coleman — The  Extent  of  the  Ice  Sheets  in  the  Great 
Plains;  The  Bearing  of  Pre-Cambrian  Geology  on  Unifonnitarianism ; 
Copper  and  Nickel;  The  Yellowhead  Pass  and  Mount  Robson,  the 
Highest  Peak  in  the  Canadian  Rockies;  Professor  R.  Harcourt — 
Milling  Properties  of  Certain  Canadian  Wheats ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Kennedy — 
On  the  Active  Deposits  from  Actinium  in  Uniform  Electric  Fields; 
Professor  L.  S.  Klink — Individuality  in  Plants;  Professor  A.  B. 
McCallum — Palseobiology  and  the  Age  of  the  Earth;  Observations  on 
the  Osmotic  Pressure  in  the  Blood  of  Fishes ;  The  Inorganic  Composition 
of  the  Blood  in  Puerperal  Eclampsia;  Professor  A.  B.  Macallum  (and 
Professor  W.  B.  Hardy) — Discussion  on  the  Cell  Nucleus;  Professor 
A.  B.  Macallum  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Benson — Observations  on  the  Inorganic 
Composition  of  the  Blood  of  Fishes;  Professor  James  Mavor — The 
Economic  Geography  of  Canada;  The  Development  of  Northwest  Can- 
ada, 1904-9;  Agricultural  Development  in  Northwest  Canada;  Some 
Economic  Results  of  Specialised  Wheat  Production  for  Export;  Pro- 
fessor J.  C.  McLennan — On  the  Secondary  Rays  Excited  in  Different 
Metals  by  Alpha  Rays;  Professor  H.  Montgomery — Archaeology  of 
Ontario  and  Manitoba;  Dr.  G.  G.  Nasmith  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Harrison — 
Changes  Induced  in  the  Blood  of  Rabbits  by  Living  in  a  Mixture  of 
Water-Gas  and  Air;  Mr.  V.  E.  Pound — On  Some  Phenomena  Associ- 
ated with  the  Radiations  from  Polonium ;  Professor  T.  L.  Walker — 
Rare  Metals ;  Professor  C.  A.  Zavitz — Influence  of  Good  Seed  on  Wheat 
Production. 

J.  C.  F. 

The  Sixteenth  International  Medical  Congress  at  Budapest 

The  Congress  was  in  convention  from  August  29  to  September 
4  and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  5,000  members.  The  various 
delegates  converged  upon  Budapest  from  all  quarters,  by  far  the 
majority  coming  from  the  west  and  not  a  few,  including  the  writer, 
making  the  journey  from  Vienna  to  Budapest  by  boat  down  the 
Danube.  The  largest  number  of  those  who  registered  from  any  one 
country  were  Hungarians;  the  Germans,  French,  Austrians  and 
Russians  had  about  equal  representation ;  next  in  order  came  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  while  the  British  Empire  had  the  smallest 
number  of  delegates. 

The  organising  committee  held  a  reception  of  welcome  on  Saturday 
evening,  August  28,  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  in  the  City  Park. 
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The  inaugural  session  was  convened  on  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  beautiful  reception  hall  of  the  Municipal  Buildings  (Redoute.) 
His  Royal  Imperial  Highness,  Archduke  Joseph,  greeted  the  Congress 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  the  official  Patron  of  the 
Congress.  He  spoke  in  French  as  did  also  the  other  officials  who  wel- 
comed us.  The  use  of  French  was  commented  upon  freely  by  many 
in  the  assembly.  It  appeared  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
political  atmosphere  in  Hungary  accounted  for  the  deliberate  way 
in  which  the  French  language  was  preferred  to  German.  This  was 
only  one  of  many  incidents  which  lent  colour  to  the  report  that 
relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary  were  strained,  many  going 
so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  the  personal  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  alone  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  present  compact 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  that  on  the  death  of  that  aged 
Monarch  a  disruption  would  surely  take  place.  Among  the  officials 
who  thus  addressed  us  in  French  were  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  Min- 
ister of  Education  in  the  Hungarian  Government.  He  is  a  tall  fine- 
looking  man,  and  the  speech  in  which  he  extended  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  Government  supported  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
orators  in  Hungary.  He  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Budapest, 
Herr  Caiman  de  Fiilepp,  on  behalf  of  the  Municipality.  The  General 
Secretary  of  the  Congress,  Professor  E.  Cross,  then  described  the 
work  of  organisation  since  its  inception  in  1906,  and  subsequently 
announced  the  names  of  the  Honorary  Presidents  of  the  Congress. 
Speeches  were  delivered  by  delegates  from  the  various  countries  who 
occupied  seats  upon  the  platform;  the  proceedings  terminated  with 
the  singing  of  the  Hungarian  National  Hymn,  by  a  choir  of  male 
voices.  Among  those  on  the  platform  were  Dr.  A.  McPhedran 
and  Dr.  G.  Sterling  Ryerson  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  former 
the  official  delegate  representing  Canada. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  Congress  began  on  Monday  morning, 
August  30.  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  short  note  any  account 
of  the  various  scientific  communications  made  to  the  Congress.  There 
were  twenty-one  sections  altogether,  and  several  communications  of 
general  interest  were  made  apart  from  the  sections.  One  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  was  on  the  subject  of  Cancer  in  man 
and  animals  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Bashford,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Laboratories.  Then  the  discussion  on 
Appendicitis  before  the  combined  sections  of  Surgery,  Medicine  and 
Gynaecology  was  of  interest,  and  served  to  show  that  the  profession 
is  not  yet  an  unit  in  the  support  of  any  one  line  of  treatment  in  this 
common  disease.  Problems  concerning  Immunity,  the  value  of  Serum 
Therapy  and  many  other  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  were  under 
consideration  in  the  different  sections.  Many  papers  were  read  in 
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the  sections  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Chemistry  which  excited 
the  interest  of  those  working  in  the  more  purely  scientific  subjects 
of  the  medical  curriculum.  The  official  languages  of  the  Congress 
were  German,  French,  Italian  and  English,  but  it  was  often  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  follow  a  paper  in  any  language.  The  reader  in  most  in- 
stances had  written  much  more  than  could  be  delivered  in  the  fifteen 
minutes  to  which  he  was  restricted  and  read  too  rapidly  to  be  under- 
stood. There  were  notable  exceptions  to  this,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  old  Scotch  veteran  surgeon,  Sir  William  Macewen  of  Glasgow, 
whose  clear,  deliberate  and  convincing  manner  of  speech  riveted 
attention  and  won  the  unanimous  applause  of  his  audience. 

Various  entertainments  were  provided  for  each  evening  of  the 
week.  On  Monday  evening  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Budapest  received  the 
members  of  the  Congress  in  the  handsome  Town  Hall.  The  refresh- 
ment rooms  were  guarded  by  a  large  placard  which  read  "The  guests 
are  requested  to  pass  out  of  the  buffet  after  fifteen  minutes."  In  spite 
of  this  most  of  the  guests  appeared  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  all 
they  wished  of  champagne,  sweets  and  more  solid  refreshment.  On 
Tuesday  evening  the  Ladies'  Committee  gave  a  reception  in  the  City 
Park  (Stadtwaldchen)  to  those  members  who  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  daughters.  The  surroundings  were  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Refreshment  tables  were  spread  in  the  open  air  and  the  floral 
decorations  were  exquisite.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  Archduke 
Joseph  received  the  members  of  the  Congress  in  the  Royal  Palace  in 
the  name  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty.  The  Palace 
was  originally  built  by  Maria  Theresa  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  was  partly  burnt  down  in  1849  but  was  subsequently  re- 
stored and  extended  in  a  most  imposing  style.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  hill  on  the  Buda  side  of  the  Danube  the  extensive  palace 
gardens  with  numerous  terraces  passing  steeply  down  to  the  river 
bank.  The  scene  on  entering  the  palace  was  most  impressive.  The 
long  and  broad  marble  staircase  with  its  massive  columns  was  carpeted 
down  the  centre  with  crimson  cloth  and  decorated  with  palms  and 
ferns.  On  every  second  step  at  either  side  was  stationed  a  soldier  of 
the  Royal  Body  Guard  in  red  and  gold  uniform  and  glistening  helmet, 
with  lance  in  hand,  standing  to  attention.  The  brilliant  lighting  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  this  picturesque  scene.  The  guests  were  con- 
ducted to  the  handsome  reception  room  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  arrange  them  in  groups  according  to  their  nationality.  The  Arch- 
duke then  passed  through,  addressing  each  group  in  turn.  Fifteen 
hundred  members  were  summoned  to  the  reception.  Ladies  were  not 
invited  except  those  medical  women  who  in  their  professional  capacity 
were  participating  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  One  of  the 
medical  journals  referred  to  "a  sort  of  triumph  visible  in  the  faces  of 
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the  nine  women"  who  thus  appeared.  On  walking  down  the  terraces 
from  the  Palace  to  the  bridge  we  beheld  a  magnificent  scene.  It  was 
a  clear  moonlight  night  and  we  looked  down  upon  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Danube  and  across  the  city  (Pest)  spread  out  on  the  plain  be- 
yond. On  the  same  evening  as  the  Royal  Reception  was  a  performance 
of  Madach's  "Tragedy  of  Man"  at  the  National  Theatre.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  were  receptions  by  the  Presidents  of  the  sections  and  on 
Friday  evening  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and,  at  the  same  time,  suc- 
cessful soirees  was  held  by  Count  and  Countess  Apponyi  when  some 
400  members  were  received  at  the  Park  Club  in  the  City  Park.  It  has 
been  rumoured  that  a  German  Society  of  Vienna  had  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  German  members  attending  the  Congress  asking  them  to  refrain 
from  attending  any  function  at  which  Count  Apponyi,  the  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Education,  was  officially  present.  The  explanation  being 
that  recently  the  Hungarian  Government,  at  the  instigation  of  Count 
Apponyi,  had  excluded  the  teaching  of  German  from  the  Hungarian 
Elementary  Schools.  This  it  was  stated  indicated  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  fostered  by  the  Hungarians  and  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging animosity  towards  foreign  races  living  in  Hungary.  This 
appeal  to  prejudice,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Germans  from  pre- 
senting themselves  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Count. 

The  incident  of  the  German  protest  in  connection  with  Count 
Apponyi's  reception  was  only  one  of  several  which  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hungarians  are  living  in  and  are,  no  doubt,  responsible  for 
the  creation  of,  a  political  atmosphere  apparently  extremely  irritat- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  states.  Two  very  interesting  pamphlets  were 
issued  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Congress,  one  from  the 
physicians  of  Roumania  and  one  from  Bohemia.  The  former  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  unjust  laws  which,  it  claims,  have  been  enforced  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  Roumanians  living  in  Hungary.  It  points 
out  that  in  Hungary  there  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  Roumanians 
and  six  millions  of  Hungarians.  It  asserts  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  denied  to  the  Roumanians  so  that  "in  less  than  ten  years  their  en- 
deavours to  publish  what  they  think,  has  cost  the  Roumanians  of 
Hungary  not  less  than  50  years  imprisonment  and  200  thousand  crowns.' 
fine."  It  states  that  all  kinds  of  political  meetings  are  prohibited, 
and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  right  to  give  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue  are  curtailed.  The  tone  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  paragraph :  — 

"When  such  is  the  fate  of  the  Roumanian  people  which  is  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  when  its  language  and  religion  are  abused, 
its  monuments  destroyed,  and  its  liberties  annihilated,  are  we  not 
permitted  to  put  the  following  question :  with  what  superhuman 
power  ought  we  to  be  endowed  to  master  our  hearts  and  our  grief 
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and  be  partakers  in  the  festivities  of  that  country  where  millions  of 
our  people  bewail  the  triumph  of  injustice  ?" 

The  Roumanian  physicians  held  aloof  from  the  Congress  in  a  body 
and  similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Bohemians  and  Servians.  The 
reasons  were  purely  political  and  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  dated  from  Prague,  the  Hungarian  Government 
was  characterised  as  violent,  chauvinistic  and  the  enemy  of  civilisa- 
tion, while  their  ideals  were  described  as  criminal  and  retrograde. 
The  action  taken  by  these  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  states  and  the 
fiery  protestations  against  the  Hungarian  Government,  threw  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  upon  the  unsettled  condition  of  politics  in  this  part 
of  Europe. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Congress  took  place  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 4  in  the  Municipal  Hall.  Congratulatory  telegrams  were 
read  from  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the  King  of  Portugal.  The 
awards  of  various  prizes  were  made  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
next  Congress  would  be  convened  in  London  in  1913.  The  invita- 
tion to  England  was  conveyed  by  Dr.  Pavy,  who  stated  that  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Grey,  he  had  been 
instructed  to  invite  the  Congress  in  the  name  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
Professor  Miiller  and  by  the  numerous  Delegates  and  after  a  stirring 
speech  by  Count  Apponyi,  the  President  declared  the  Congress  closed. 

A.  P. 

The  Convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association 

The  seventh  convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association 
which  met  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  from  July  13  to  16,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  While  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  were  naturally  from  the  Western  Provinces, 
there  was  also  a  fair  attendance  from  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  University  of  Toronto,  McGill  and  Queen's  each 
sent  representatives. 

An  important  announcement  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Young, 
Minister  of  Education  for  British  Columbia,  in  his  address  of  welcome 
to  the  delegates.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  commission  of  leading  educationists  from  the  east  to 
select  a  site  for  the  new  Provincial  University.  This  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  local  jealousies,  and  securing  the  benefit  of  the  best 
experience.  Two  million  acres  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Government 
as  an  endowment  for  the  institution.  Dr.  Young  also  stated  that  the 
Government  was  preparing  a  pension  scheme  for  teachers,  the  details 
of  which  would  be  announced  next  year. 
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At  the  general  meeting  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  future  of 
the  Association  was  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Brough  of  Vancouver. 
The  opinion  seemed  to  be  fairly  unanimous  that  the  time  had  come 
in  the  history  of  the  Association  for  a  decided  forward  step.  The  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  with  instructions  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  following  are  some  of  the  addresses  given  at 
the  general  meetings: — Comparison  of  Methods  of  Instruction  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;  The 
Future  of  Rural  Schools,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  Principal  of 
Macdonald  College;  The  Educational  System  of  the  Dominion  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Civil  Service,  by  Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  and  The  Tests  of  a  Successful  Education, 
by  A.  J.  Dale,  Professor  of  Education  in  McGill  University. 

In  the  Higher  Education  Section  Professor  W.  S.  Milner  of  Uni- 
versity College  read  a  masterly  paper  on  What  is  Specialisation? 
Prof.  N.  W.  DeWitt  of  Victoria  College  spoke  on  The  Teaching  of 
Latin,  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Lang  of  Victoria  College  on  College  and 
University. 

Dr.  James  W.  Robertson  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  President 
of  the  next  Convention,  which  will  be  held  in  Montreal.  Prof.  W.  S. 
Milner  was  elected  President  of  the  Higher  Education  Section,  and 
Prof.  DeWitt  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A.  E.  L. 

University  Appointments 

The  following  appointments  to  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  Session 
1909-1910:  — 

ARTS. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology. — Special  Lecturers:  J.  R.  Harris; 
W.  N.  Wyatt,  during  the  absence  of  Professor  Kirschmann  through 
illness.  Assistant  in  History  of  Philosophy  and  Logic :  Professor  G.  S. 
Brett.  Class  Assistants  in  Philosophy:  G.  G.  B.  Kilpatrick;  J.  R. 
Sanderson. 

Mathematics — Fellows:   A.  B.  Fennell;  A.  F.  Robinson. 

Biology. — Lecturer  and  Laboratory  Assistant :  Robert  Chambers. 
Cataloguer  in  Museum :  J.  B.  Williams. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — Demonstrator:  R.  E.  Gaby.  Class  Assist- 
o.nts:  R.  H.  Butterfield;  J.  V.  Follett ;  J.  P.  Campbell. 

Mineralogy. — Assistant :    G.   S.   Scott. 

Chemistry. — Assistant:    J.  P.  Trickey. 
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Greek. — Instructor:  R.  C.  Reade. 

Oriental  Languages. — Tutor:    W.  R.  Taylor. 

Political  Science. — Associate  Professor:    G.  I.  H.  Lloyd. 

MEDICINE. 

Anatomy. — Lecturer:  H.  M.  Knower.  Demonstrators:  A.  W.  Can- 
field;  C.  J.  Copp;  A.  C.  Hendrick;  W.  B.  Hendry;  R.  H.  Hooper; 
W.  W.  Jones;  W.  A.  Scott;  C  B.  Shuttleworth ;  G.  N.  Smith;  W.  W. 
Wright;  N.  D.  Frawley;  G.  E.  Wilson. 

Bacteriology. — Lecturer:   J.  G.  Fitzgerald. 

Pathology. — Demonstrator  and  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum : 
W.  R.  Galley.  Demonstrators:  A.  J.  Mackenzie;  Brefney  O'Reilly; 
C.  J.  Wagner;  O.  R.  Mabee;  G.  S.  Strathy;  F.  E.  Watts.  Assistants 
in  Pathological  Laboratory:  F.  W.  Rolph;  D.  H.  Boddington. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Assistants:  C.  S.  Me  Vicar;  G.  S.  Strathy; 
W.  D.  Yonge. 

Pediatrics. — Clinical  Assistant:  A.  W.  Canfield. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Electrical  Engineering. — Demonstrators:  C.  L.  Gulley;  A.  R.  Zim- 
mer. 

Applied  Mechanics. — Lecturer :  C.  R.  Young.  Demonstrator :  R.  J. 
Marshall. 

Hydraulics. — Demonstrator :   V.  C.  Thomas. 

Drawing.— Fellows :  R.  E.  W.  Hagarty;  H.  N.  Hyland;  J.  G. 
Mackinnon;  R.  E.  K.  Neelands;  L.  S.  Odell;  N.  Pequegnat;  W.  Smith. 

Physics.— Fellow :   R.  B.  Potter. 

Chemistry. — Fellows:   N.  G.  Madge;  L.  J.  Rogers. 

Electro-chemistry. — Lecturer:    S.  Dushman.     Fellow:   H.  G.  Akers. 

P.  W.  Miieller,  to  give  lectures  in  German ;  Miles  Langstaff,  to  give 
instruction  in  Accountancy. 

EDUCATION. 

Supervisors  and  Instructors :  L.  E.  Embree ;  J.  L.  Hughes. 

Critics  and  Instructors:  R.  A.  Gray;  W.  R.  Groves;  H.  Ward;  J.  W. 
Barton;  H.  J.  Crawford;  R.  H.  Eldon;  W.  C.  Ferguson;  E.  W.  Hag- 
arty; Miss  J.  S.  Hillock;  Miss  G.  Lawlor;  Carl  Lehmann;  W.  E. 
Macpherson;  L.  Rees;  W.  L.  Richardson;  Miss  J.  F.  Semple;  G.  A. 
Smith. 

Critics:  L.  J.  Clarke;  T.  J.  Ivey;  W.  J.  Lougheed;  J.  H.  Mills; 
E.  H.  A.  Watson;  R.  Wightman ;  Miss  A.  Willson;  Miss  L.  M.  Balmer; 
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Miss  N.  Baskerville;  Miss  M.  Bell;  Miss  G.  Bristol;  Miss  R.  M. 
Church;  Miss  A.  E.  Cullen ;  A.  W.  R.  Doan ;  Miss  A.  A.  Harding;  Miss 
E.  M.  Jolley;  Miss  K.  M.  Knowles;  Miss  A.  F.  Mitchell;  H.  S.  Mott ; 
Miss  P.  Stephen;  Miss  I.  M.  Stewart;  Miss  L.  A.  Fawcett;  Miss  E.  M. 
McConnell;  Miss  T.  I.  Richardson;  Miss  L.  M.  Starrette. 

The  following  appointments  were  also  made:  — 

Instructor  in  Swimming  :   G.  H.  Corson.  . 

Library  Assistant :    Miss  Marjory  MacMurchy. 

Proceedings  of  the  Senate 

Chancellor  Burwash,  Provost  Macklem  and  Professor  Fletcher 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  Advisory  Council  of 
Education. 

Obituary 

The  death,  on  September  23,  of  Mr.  Hugh  Fletcher,  B.A.  (U) 
1871,  brother  of  Professor  John  Fletcher,  the  University  has  lost  one 
of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  For  many  years  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
been  attached  to  the  Dominion  Geological  Survey;  and  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  by  his  remarkable  discoveries  of  coal  and  other 
minerals,  have  beeen  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  public  bodies  and 
societies  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  One  of  these  acknowledgments 
was  noticed  in  a  short  article  in  THE  MONTHLY  for  January,  1906,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  gift  to  Mr.  Fletcher  from  the 
Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  obituary  in  the  Halifax  Herald 
of  September  24,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  as  the  appreciation 
of  one  who  knew  Mr.  Fletcher  very  well. 

....  "Nova  Scotia  has  lost  the  man  who  had  the  fullest  know- 
ledge of  its  interesting  and  varied  geological  structure.  No  geol- 
ogist devoted  so  much  time  to  the  minute  study  of  the  Province,  as 
the  records  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  show;  and  no  geologist 
has  been  more  painstaking  in  his  work,  and  more  careful  in  form- 
ing his  judgments  and  expressing  them.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
value  of  his  work  will  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  as  the  survey 
approaches  completion. 

As  a  man  he  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  everyone  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance;  and  they  are  found  all  over 
the  Province." 
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PERSONALS. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties .  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  newi  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THB  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

1867-1888. 

Mr.  Barlow  Cumberland,  B.A. 
'67  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  re- 
elected  President  of  the  Ontario 
Historical  Society. 

Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Spong,  LL.B. 
'75,  who  graduated  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  the  University  of 
Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville, 
P.Q.,  Bachelor  of  Laws  at 
McGill  University,  and  Bach- 
elor of  Laws  at  Albert  College, 
Belleville,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Ardmore,  Pa. 

Professor  Henry  Montgomery, 
B.A.  '76  (U.),  spent  the  summer 
months  in  Western  Canada, 
collecting  archaeological  speci- 
mens for  the  University  Muse- 
um, and  made  a  number  of  in- 
teresting and  important  dis- 
coveries in  his  search  for  traces 
of  pre-historic  people. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Trotter, 
B.A.  '82  (U.),  D.D.,  LL.B., 
pastor  of  the  Ashland  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  at  Toledo,  O., 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Homiletics  in  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, Toronto. 


His  Honour  Judge  E.  C.  S. 
Huycke,  B.A.  '83  (V.),  LL.B., 
has  removed  from  Cobourg  to 
Peterborough,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Judge  of  the  County 
of  Peterborough. 


Mr.  H.  Davidson,  B.A.  '84 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  schools  at  Alliston. 

Mr.  W.  C  Chisholm,  B.A.  '85 
(U.),  K.C.,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  City  Solicitor  to  en- 
ter the  legal  firm  of  Watson, 
Smoke  &  Smith. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Creighton, 
B.A.  '87  (T.),  M.A.,  has  resigned 
the  rectorship  of  Lakefield  to 
become  curate  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Dovercourt,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Hamilton, 
B.A.  '87  (U.),  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Weston  to  become 
connected  with  the  Dominion 
Alliance. 

Dr.  W.  R.  S.  George,  '88,  has 
for  present  address  166  West 
123rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Ogden,  '88,  former- 
ly of  East  Rutherford,  N.J.,  is 
now  at  Gravenhurst. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  S.  Boyd,  B.A. 
'88  (U.),  who  is  in  Toronto  on 
furlough  during  the  present 
year,  has  been  temporarily  ap- 
pointed assistant  curate  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Toron- 
to. 

1889-1895. 

Mr.  F.  W.  French,  B.A.  '89 
(U.),  has  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  High  School,  East 
Toronto,  and  has  removed  to 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Hobbs,  '90,  has  re- 
moved to  London,  Ont.,  where 
he  is  practising  medicine. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Sherk,  '90,  has  for 
present  address  2344  Queen 
Street  East,  Toronto. 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Coombs,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  B.Paed.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Collegi- 
ate Institute  at  St.  Catharines. 

Dr.  Bertha  Dymond,  '92,  has 
removed  from  Toronto  to  Lac- 
du-Bonnet,  Man. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Lea,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Bishop  of 
Kyushu,  Japan. 

Dr.  J.  N.  E.  Brown,  '92, 
Superintendent  of  the  General 
Hospital,  Toronto,  has  been 
elected  first  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Hospital  Associ- 
ation for  the  current  year. 

The  Rev.  J.  Burnett,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Churches,  at  Dorchester  and 
Crumlin. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Moore,  B.A.  '93 
(U.),  has  for  present  office  ad- 
c\ress  Guarantee  Building,  43 
King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Walks,  B.A.  '93 
(U.),  of  Brooklin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  County  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bruce,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  M.A.,  principal  of  Huron 
Street  Public  School,  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  fourth  In- 
spector for  Public  Schools, 
Toronto. 

Dr.  John  Crawford,  '94,  has 
for  present  address  Esmond, 
North  Dakota,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce, 
B.A.  '95  (T.),  M.A.,  is  editori- 
ally connected  with  a  number 
of  leading  newspapers  in  New 


York,  writing  on  subjects  main- 
ly historical,  and  is  a  contrib- 
utor to  many  of  the  best  known 
American  magazines.  Mr.  Bruce 
translated  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's 
important  study  of  American 
economic  conditions,  The  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, and  is  himself  the  author 
of  several  distinguished  books, 
The  .Romance  of  American  Ex- 
pansion, The  Eiddle  of  Person- 
ality and  Historic  Ghosts  and 
Ghost  Hunters. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rust,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  928 
High  Street,  Grinnell,  la. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Anderson,  '95,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

1896-1899. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Ronald,  B.A. 
'96  (U.),  has  for  present  address 
Saugus  Centre,  Mass.,  where  he 
has  charge  of  a  Congregational 
Church. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  White,  B.A. 
'96  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed rector  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Hamilton. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Falconbridge,  B.A.' 
'96  (U.),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  has  been 
selected  by  the  benchers  of  the 
Law  Society  to  succeed  the  late 
Mr.  A.  H.  Marsh,  B.A.,  as  lec- 
turer in  Equity  at  the  Law 
School. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Galbraith,  B.A.  '96 
(T.),  of  Newcastle,  has  been  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  public 
schools  for  the  County  of  Peel. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  B.A. 
'97  (U.),  Trade  Commissioner 
for  Canada  at  Birmingham, 
Eng.,  has  been  appointed  a  com- 
misioner  for  taking  affidavits  for 
the  Ontario  Courts  in  England. 
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Mr.  D.  B.  White,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  LL.B.,  science  master  in 
the  Collegiate  Institute,  Owen 
Sound,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Normal  School,  To- 
ronto, to  succeed  Mr.  A.  C. 
Casselman. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Chase,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  classi- 
cal master  of  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  Cobourg. 

Miss  E.  Bowes,  B.A.  '98  (V.), 
has  been  apponted  Lady  Prnci- 
pal  of  Alma  College,  Belleville. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Cleland,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  M.B.  '01,  formerly  of  New 
York,  has  for  the  present  ad- 
dress 134  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Harper,  B.A. 
'98  (U.),  B.D.,  is  takng  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Knox  Col- 
lege durng  the  present  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McNairn,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  been  appointed 
lecturer  in  Mineralogy  and  Geol- 
ogy at  McMaster  University. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Hackett,  D.D.S. 
'99,  has  removed  from  West 
Toronto  to  Winnipeg. 

MissE.  M.  Jamieson,  B.A. '99 
(U.),  is  now  Superintendent  of 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  2868  Cali- 
fornia Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Kerney,  B.A. 
'99  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  All  Saints'  Cathedral,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

1900-1902. 

Mr.  Byron  A.  Simpson,  B.A. 
'00  (U.),  has  been  for  about 
three  years  in  South  America. 
His  present  address  is  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Mining  Company  Lima, 


Peru.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
late  Nelson  Simpson,  B.A.  '86 
(U.),  who  died  in  1906. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Laidlaw,  B.A. 
'00  (U.),  of  Belleville  has  accept- 
ed a  call  to  St.  Andrew's  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Brandon,  Man. 

Miss  M.  H.  Kyle,  B.A.  '00 
(V.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Library,  Toronto,  in  charge  of 
the  reference  library. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Curry,  D.D.S.  '00, 
has  removed  to  Winnipeg. 

Dr.  N,  S.  Shenstone,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Cassidy,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  500 
West  122nd  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Sissons,  B.A.  '01 
(V.),  who  recently  returned  from 
Oxford  University  where  he  was 
engaged  in  post-graduate  study, 
has  been  appointed  lecturer  in 
Ancient  History  and  assistant 
in  Classics  in  Victoria  College. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Sawers,  B.A. 
'01  (T.),  M.A.,  curate  at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Montreal, 
has  been  appointed  rector  of  the 
Anglican  Church  at  Lakefield. 

Miss  J.  Houston,  B.A.  '02  (U.), 
has  been  appointed  teacher  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  Strathroy. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Hamilton,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  who  for  the  past  year  has 
been  instructor  of  French  at 
Oberlin  College,  has  for  present 
house  address  162  South  Cedar 
Street,  Oberlin,  0. 

Miss  M.  A.  Macdonald,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  the 
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teaching  staff  of  Branksome  Hall, 
Toronto,  is  now  at  her  home  at 
Fort  William. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Walker,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  been  made  an 
associate  Professor  in  the  School 
of  Mining,  Queen's  University, 
Kingston. 

Mr.  G.  F.  McFarland,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  has  for  present  address 
48  Glen  Road,  Rosedale,  Toron- 
to. 

1903-1905. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bell,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Modern  History  and  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Munn,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
M.B.  '06,  of  Toronto,  has  re- 
moved to  Massey,  where  he  is 
practising  medicine. 

The  Rev.   J.  M.   Haith,   B.A. 

'03  (V.),  is  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  at  Smithville. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Lepard,  Phm.  B. 
'03,  has  for  the  present  address 
348  West  30th  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parsons,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  is  engaged  in  private  bank- 
ing at  Watson,  Sask.,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  B.  K.  Thom- 
son. 

Dr.  H.  C.  McLean,  '03,  of 
Guelph,  has  been  appointed  an 
Associate  Coroner  for  the  County 
of  Wellington. 

Miss  M.  MacDonald,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  is  in  the  Civil  Service  at 
Ottawa. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wigham,  '04,  who 
has  for  present  address  1299 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  has 


been     appointed     an     Associate 
Coroner  for  the  City  of  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  D.  R.  Gray,  B.A.  '04 
(V.),  has  for  present  address 
Burk's  Falls. 

Miss  H.  M.  Latter,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  after  addressing  gather- 
ings at  varous  Ladies'  Colleges, 
in  connection  with  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  will  go  to 
Macao,  South  China,  to  engage 
in  missionary  work  there. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Henderson,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  M.B.  '07,  has  for  present 
house  address  27  Major  Street, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Bennett,  B.A.  '05 
(V.),  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  West  Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Guest,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  has  removed  from  26  Gren- 
ville  Street  to  65  Grosvenor 
Street,  Toronto. 

Dr.  A.  Sinclair,  '05,  is  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Spenceley,  B.A. 
'05  (V),  M.A.  is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Delisle, 
Sask. 

The  Rev.  S.  P.  Biggs,  of  the 
Class  of  1905  (U.),  has  been  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Barrie. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Hardy,  '05,  who  has 
for  present  house  address  corner 
of  Bloor  Street  and  Euclid 
Avenue,  has  been  appointed  an 
Associate  Coroner  for  the  City 
of  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Reade,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  who  has  spent  the  past  two 
years  as  Rhodes'  Scholar,  at  Ox- 
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ford  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Greek  in  Uni- 
versity College,  Toronto. 

1906-1909. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  B.S.A.  '06, 
has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  Branch  Experi- 
mental Farm  on  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Zurbrigg,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Gait. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gray,  B.A.  '06  (U.), 
LL.B.,  has  for  present  address 
Elk  Lake. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Murphy,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  curate  in  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Toron- 
to, has  accepted  a  call  to  St. 
Paul's  Church  at  Charlotte- 
town,  P.E.I. 

Miss  L.  C.  Gearin,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  High 
School  at  Uxbridge. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Kay,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  has  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Tara. 

Miss  Ada  E.  Deacon,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  is  on  the  staff  of  Columbian 
College  at  New  Westminster. 
B.C. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Paulin,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  Chalmer's 
Church,  Woodstock. 

Dr.  R.  J.  MacMillan,  '06, 
formerly  of  Durham,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  General  Hospital, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wallace,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  '09  (Oxon.),  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  McMaster 


University  as  lecturer  in  History 
and  temporary  assistant  in 
Greek.  Mr.  Wallace  spent  the 
past  two  years  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  as  Flavelle  Fellow, 
and  won  first  class  honours  in 
the  School  of  Modern  History  of 
that  University  last  July. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Gardiner,  '06,  has 
removed  from  Byng  Inlet  to 
Madoc. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Linton,  S.P.S.  '06, 
B.A.Sc.,  has  for  present  address 
Box  207,  Lachine  Lock,  P.Q. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Manning,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  has  been  appointed  lecturer 
in  Chemistry  at  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Kingston. 

Mr.  K.  E.  Halman,  D.D.S.  '07, 
is  at  Powassan. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Langlois,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  recently  returned  to  Dres- 
den, Germany,  where  he  is 
studying  music. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Robertson,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  for  the  past  two  years  in 
the  department  of  Physics  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  lecturer  in  Physics  at 
Queen's  University. 

Miss  M.  T.  Carman,  B.A.  '07 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  High  School  at  Morrisburg. 

Miss  M.  V.  McNeely,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  recently  sailed  for  Shang- 
hai, China,  where  she  will  assist 
the  Rev.  Dr.  MacGillivray  in  his 
work  of  issuing  Christian  litera- 
ture in  the  native  language. 

Miss  H.  F.  McCutcheon,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  Mod- 
ern Languages  in  the  High 
School  at  Dutton. 
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Miss  J.  0.  Carmichael,  13. A. 
'08  (U.),  M.A.,  is  on  the  staif 
of  the  school  at  Pointe  aux 
Trembles,  where  she  is  teaching 
Matriculation  subjects. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Shepherd,  '08,  has 
for  present  address  Lynn,  Mass. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Whillans,  '08,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Kitscoty, 
Alta. 

Miss  Florence  McKinnon,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages at  Campbellford. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wilford,  '08,  of 
Blyth,  has  gone  to  China  to  en- 
gage in  missionary  work. 

Miss  Mona  McLaughlin,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  is  teaching  languages 
in  St.  Joseph's  Academy  at 
Brentwood,  N.Y. 

Marriages. 

ADAMS — MACDONALD — On  July 
21,  1909,  at  Toronto,  John 
Hamilton  Adams,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Lavinia  Macdonald 
of  Toronto. 

ADAMS — NORRIS — On  September 
1,  1909,  at  Toronto,  Allan 
Huston  Adams,  B.A.  '01  (U.), 
M.B.  '04,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Nettie  Elizabeth  Norris  of 
Toronto. 

ANDERSON — AINSLIE — On  August 
31,  1909,  at  Hamilton,  Robert 
George  Anderson,  M.D.,  C.M. 
'95,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
to  Miss  Eva  Olivet  Ainslie  of 
Hamilton. 

BANCROFT — ALEXANDER — On  Sep- 
tember 15,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
Lester  J.  Bancroft,  D.D.S. 
'08,  of  Latchford,  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Mae  Alexander  of 
Toronto. 


BEAMISH — ACKERILL — On  June 
30,  1909,  at  Belleville,  the 
Rev.  George  Ross  Beamish, 
B.A.  '90  (T.),  M.A.,  rural 
dean  of  the  County  of  Hast- 
ings, to  Miss  Mary  Jessie 
Ackerill  of  Belleville. 

BISHOP — RODGER — On  July  25, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Bishop,  B.A.  '04 
(V.),  of  Calgary  Alta.,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Frances  Rodger  of 
Toronto. 

BOWMAN — BISHOPRIC — On  Sep- 
tember 29,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
George  Bowman,  M.B.  '80,  of 
Penetanguishene,  to  Miss  Lu 
Margaret  Bishopric  of  Wye- 
vale. 

BUNT — TTNDALL — On  June  30, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  Walter  H. 
Bunt,  B.A.  '09  (U.),  of  Owen 
Sound,  to  Miss  Bertha  Gert- 
rude Tyndall  of  Toronto. 

CHALMERS  —  MACFARLANE  —  On 
September  22,  1909,  at  Toron- 
to, William  John  Chalmers, 
S.P.S.  '89,  of  Cobalt,  to  Miss 
Georgina  Louisa  Macfarlano 
of  Toronto. 

CLARK — FLOOD — On  October  6, 
1909,  at  Paisley,  George 
McPhail  Clark,  B.A.  '01  (U.), 
LL.B.,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Kathleen  Flood  of  Paisley. 

CLARKSON — BAINS — On  October  7, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  Frederick 
Curzon  Clarkson  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Alice  Baines,  B.A.  '04 
(T.),  of  Toronto. 

CI.AY — PARLOW — On  August  4, 
1909,  at  Iroquois,  John  Wil- 
liam Clay,  D.D.S.  '06,  of  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  to  Miss  Vera 
Parlow  of  Iroquois. 
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COCHBANE — McDiABMiD— On  July 
17,  1909,  at  Brandon,  Man., 
Alexander  Robertson  Coch- 
rane,  B.A.  '02  (U.),  LL.B.,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Anna  Flor- 
ence McDiarmid  of  Brandon. 


COBBIGAN — CHISHOLM — On  Aug- 
ust 18,  1909,  at  Pictou,  N.S., 
'Charles  Arthur  Oorrigan, 
D.D.S.  '04,  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Lola  Chisholm  of  Pic- 
tou. 

DAWES— Ross— On  July  3,  1909, 
at  Woodstock,  Henry  Frank- 
lin Dawes,  B.A.  '04  (U.),  M.A. 
lecturer  in  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Dolena  Johan  Ross,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  of  Woodstock. 

DUNCANSON — EDWABDS — On  Aug- 
ust 24,  1909,  at  Toronto,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Duncanson,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  of  Walton,  to  Miss 
Emma  May  Edwards  of  To- 
ronto. 

GABDINEB — SING — On  August  25, 
1909,  at  Port  Hope,  George 
Hamilton  Gardiner,  M.B.  '00, 
of  Madoc,  to  Miss  Ethel  Mary 
Sing  of  Port  Hope. 

GBAY — McGEB — On  September  1, 
1909,  at  Copper  Cliff,  the  Rev. 
David  Roy  Gray,  B.A.  '04  (V.), 
of  Burk's  Falls,  to  Miss  Clara 
Eleanor  McGee  of  Copper  Cliff. 

HACKNEY — BLAKELEY — In  Aug- 
ust, 1909,  at  Alice,  Ont.,  the 
Rev.  George  Alexander  Hack- 
ney, B.A.  '01  (U.),  of  Bristol, 
Que.,  to  Miss  Hannah  Graham 
Blakeley  of  Alice. 

HALNAN — TBOUGHTON — On  June 
30,  1909,  at  Brampton,  Leman 
Robert  Hainan,  B.A.  '99  (T.), 
M.A.,  to  Miss  Elspie  C. 
Troughton  of  Brampton. 


HAMBLY — CLELAND — In  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  at  Toronto,  Elmer 
James  Hambly,  D.D.S.  '05,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Mary  Cleland 
of  Toronto. 

HABDY — KEBB — On  October  7, 
1909,  at  Petrolea,  Ethelbert  B. 
Hardy,  M.B.  '05,  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Neilena  Kerr  of 
Petrolea. 

HABLEY — BAKEB — On  October  20, 
1909,  at  Brantford,  Archi- 
bald Mansen  Harley,  LL.B. 
'09,  of  Brantford,  to  Miss 
Gladys  Helene  Baker  of 
Brantford. 

HATTITAIN — CBONYN — On  Septem- 
ber 11,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
Herbert  Edward  Terrick 
Haultain,  S.P.S.  '89,  C.E., 
of  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, University  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Muriel  Cronyn  of  Toron- 
to. 

HENDEBSON  —  CLABKSON  —  On 
October  6,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
Ernest  Malan  Henderson, 
B.A.  '05  (U.),  M.B.  '07,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Mary  Kath- 
leen Clarkson  of  Toronto. 

HENDEBSON — TUCKEB — On  Oct- 
ober 6,  1909,  at  St.  Catha- 
rines, John  Henderson,  B.A. 
71  (U.),  M.A.,  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines, to  Mrs.  Catherine  Tuck- 
er. 

MILLEB — BAILEY — On  July  14, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  Sinclair 
Laird  Miller,  B.A.  '00  (U.), 
of  Trinity  College  School,  Port 
Hope,  to  Miss  Mary  Bailey, 
formerly  of  Coteau  Landing, 
P.Q. 

REIKIE — BBOWN — On  September 
20,  1909,  at  St.  Paul's  Presby- 
terian Church,  Toronto,  the 
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Rev.  Thomas  Thomson  Reikie, 
B.A.  '03  (U.),  of  Leduc,  Alta., 
to  Miss  Frances  Elizabeth 
Eleanor  Brown,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
of  Toronto. 

TROW — MATTHEWS — On  Septem- 
ber 22,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
Charles  Trow,  M.D.  '91  (ad 
eundem)  of  the  staff  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Univers- 
ity of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Helen 
Gertrude  Matthews  of  Toron- 
to. 

Deaths. 

BAIN— On  October  13,  1909,  at 
Toronto,  Andrew  Bain,  B.A. 

'85  (U.). 

BATES— On  October  5,  1909,  at 
the  General  Hospital,  Chat- 
ham, Milton  Bates,  S.P.S.  '06, 
B.A.Sc.,  of  Haileybury. 

BEER— On  August  17,  1909,  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  John  Her- 
man Beer,  B.A.  '02  (V.),  of 
London,  Ont. 

BULL— On  July  21, 1909,  at  Ham- 
ilton, the  Rev.  Canon  George 
A.  Bull,  B.A.  '61  (T.),  M.A., 
of  Hamilton. 

FLETCHER — On  September  23, 
1909,  at  Lower  Cove,  N.S., 
Hugh  Fletcher,  B.A.  '71  (U.), 
of  the  staff  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Ottawa. 

FULTON — On  September  15.  1909, 
at  London,  James  Fulton, 
M.B.  '76,  of  St.  Thomas. 


GRAY — On  September  3,  1909, 
at  Victoria,  B.C.,  James  Gray, 
B.A.  '82  (U.),  M.A. 

MclNTYRE— On  July  21,  1909,  at 
Strathcona,  Alta.,  Wilbert 
Mclntyre,  M.B.  '01,  M.P. 

MACLAREN — On  August  4,  1909, 
at  57  St.  George  Street,  To- 
ronto, the  Rev.  William  Mac- 
Laren,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Principal  of  Knox  College, 
Toronto. 

MARSH — Drowned,  on  September 
6,  1909,  at  Centre  Island, 
Toronto,  Alfred  Henry  Marsh, 
B.A.  '74  (U.),  LL.B.,  K.C.,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Marsh  &  Cam- 
eron. 

MURDOCH— Oh  October  6,  1909, 
at  Waterford,  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Murdock,  B.A.  '68  (U.), 
M.A.  LL.D. 

O'FLYNN— On  August  21,  1909, 
at  Toronto,  Philo  Walter 
O'Flynn,  B.A.  '97  (U.),  form- 
erly of  Madoc. 

PLAYTER — On  September  12, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  Edward 
Playter,  M.B.  '60. 

RATCLIFFE— On  July  12,  1909,  at 
St.  Catharines,  William  Gregg 
Ratcliffe,  M.B.  '99,  of  St. 
Catharines. 

SYMINGTON — On  September  1 . 
1909,  at  Napanee,  Margaret 
Purdy  Symington,  M.D.,  C.M 
'95,  of  Napanee. 


The  Bishop  Strachan  School 

WYKEH AM  HALL,  College  St.,  Toronto 

FORTY-FIRST  YEAR 

President— His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Toronto 

A  Church 
Residential  and 
Day  School 
FOR  GIRLS 


Full  Matriculation 

Course  and 
Elementary  WorK 


For  Calendar  apply  to 

MISS  ACRES 

Lady  Principal 


There  is  one  neglected  aspect  of  education,  I  think  I  should  put  it  at  the 
very  top  of  all  qualifications  of  educated  men  or  women,  that  he  or  she 
should  know  what  is  evidence— when  a  thing  is  proved,  and  when  it  is  not. 
How  many  different  interpretations  can  be  put  upon  the  same  proposition — 
how  many  interpretations  will  the  same  verbal  proposition  fairly  bear — what 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  rival  authorities?  There  is  no  commoner  error 
than  to  suppose  that  one  authority  is  as  good  as  another.  Here  is  another 
point  which  constantly  comes  before  me  in  the  office  I  have  for  a  time  the 
honour  to  hold,  namely,  to  consider  how  far  circumstances  guide  and  limit 
the  application  of  abstract  principles,  and  how  far  circumstances  transform 
principles  which  are  excellent  in  reference  to  certain  lines  and  places  into 
irrelevant  catchwords  in  relation  to  other  times  and  places. 

Again,  parallels  and  analogies  from  history  are  the  most  deceptive  things 
in  the  world.  That  admirable  man,  formerly  a  colleague  of  mine,  Mr. 
Bryce,  tells  somewhere  that  in  1876,  the  time  when  the  Bulgarian  agitation, 
-as  it  is  called,  was  going  on,  he  overtook  an  eminent  professor,  a  friend  of  his 
who  always  used  to  be  descanting  upon  the  application  of  history  to  politics. 
Mr.  Bryce  quoted  to  this  professor,  as  an  illustration  of  the  professor's 
favorite  theory,  this  eastern  question.  'You  would  not  deny,'  he  said, 
( that  this  is  an  instance  where  history  can  teach  a  lesson  in  contemporary 
politics.'  Whereupon  the  professor  replied,  'Certainly,  I  entirely  agree.' 
Mr.  Bryce  said,  '  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the  Turks  are  in  the  wrong  and 
we  ought  not  to  support  them.'  ' No,'  said  the  professor,  '  1  mean  exactly 
the  opposite. — LORD  MORLEY  AT  MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY. 


' *  Costly   ihy    habit   as 
thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  tn  fancy, 

rich  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims 
the  man." 

— Shakespeare. 


The  matter  of 
Correctness  in  Dress 
has  always  been  one  of 
the  marks  of  true  gen- 
tility and  refinement. 

"  Correctness  in 
Dress"  is  synonymous 
with  the  Style — Indi- 
viduality— and  perfect 
tailoring-  always  asso- 
ciated  with  Clothes 
from  the  Broderick 
House. 

Hundreds  of  young 
men  who  are  being 
helped  toward  success 
by  their  smart,  manly 
appearance  are  wear- 
ing the  high-grade, 
moderate  priced  Brod- 
erick Suits. 

Make  Broderick  your 
Tailor — "for  the  ap- 
parel oft  proclaims  the 
man.'' 

Prices  to  suit  moderate 
purses,  $22.50  up. 

FRANK  BRODERICK  &  Co. 

113     WEST  KING      TORONTO     CANADA 
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Smbntttal  anb  Sau  Surhonl  for  (Utrla 


651  Spadina  Avenue, 

FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,   LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.) 

Musical  Director 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 


Examinations  Feb.  and  June 

'Theory  and  Kindergarten 
Music  by  Correspondence 

Send  for  calendar  and  application 
forms 


Upper  Canada  College 

Reerular  Staff  Comprises  15  Graduates  of 
English  and  Canadian  Universities,  with 
additional  Special  Instructors. 

Courses  for  University,  Royal  Military 
College  and  Business. 

Senior  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  separ- 
ate buildings.  Every  modern  equipment. 
Fifty  acres  of  ground  in  healthiest  district. 
4  rink«,  gymnasium,  swimming  bath,  etc. 

H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.  (Cambridge) 

PRINCIPAL 


L£GAL,    CARDS 


ARMOUR  $  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

Offices:  LAWL.OR  UUILDING 

North-West  Cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets 

TORONTO 


BRISTOL  $  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 

Telephone  Main  963  103  Bay  Street 

TORONTO 

Cable  Address  "  Bristol  Toronto" 
•Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M.P,        Eric  N.  Armour 


HUNTER  $  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.B. 

John  H.  Hunter 


KERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  fc  McFARLAND 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 
23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

Cable  Address,  "  KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K.  KERR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McKarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  ®  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  BanK  Chambers,  19  Wellington  St.  W. 

TORONTO 

Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C.        Dyce  W.  Saunders.  K.C. 


W.  P.  Torrance 


Walter  B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  $  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 

Home  Life  Bldg.,  Victoria  St..      TORONTO 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 

H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.  Leighton  McCarthy.  K.C. 

D.L.McCarthy.K.C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H.McCarthy 
Counsel:  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  $  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

16  King  Street  W.       -       -       -       TORONTO 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,   "Quermac,"  Toronto 

W.  D.  McPherson.  K.C.  F.    D.  Byer 


ROSS  $  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King  St.  E.  ,       -          TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  A.  W.  Holmested 


THE 


TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

ESTABLISHED    1882 

Acts  as  Trustee  under  Marriage  Settlements  or  Deeds  of  Trust, 
thereby  providing  responsible  service  at  reasonable   rates 

for  alTwho  desire  to  make  permanent  provision  for  wife  or 
daughter,  or  indeed  for  any  friend  or  institution.        :       :       : 


W.  LANGMUIR, 

Managing  Director 


TORONTO,  OTTAWA, 
WINNIPEG 


vin 


Htutipr0itg  of 
Toronto 


Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in    Civil,    Mining,   Mechanical,   Electrical   and   Chemical 

Engineering  ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 


ImiiFratig 


Affiliated  Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  university  standing  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 
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R.  Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and  Yard  :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 

Write  for  Our 

Cutlery 

Catalogue  on 

Razors,    Pocket    Knives, 
Carvers;  Scissors  in 
great  variety 

Office  Furniture 

J^>«- 

Highest  Grade 
Made  in  Canada 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.CO. 

Head  Office— 
97  Wellington  Street  West 
Toronto 

Factories,   Newmarket,   Oni.       Branches   in 
Leading  Cities 

CALL  AND  SEE  THEM 

AiKenhead  Hardware 

Limited 

17,  19,  21  Temperance  St. 

TORONTO 

r  1   HE  Jllumni  are  reminded  that  the  advertisers  maf^e  the  pub- 
lication  of  this  Journal  possible       In  patronizing  these  firms 
do  not  fail  to  mention  "  The   University  Monthly." 
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FARMER  BROS. 


492  Spadina  Ace. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  Si. 


BRASS     AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

ALSO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 

PATTERSON      &      REWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 


PRINTING  — — = 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Canada  for  the  'manufacture  of  Cata- 
logues, Books,  Magazines  and  Booklets.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  ensure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

WARWICK   BRO'S   &   RUTTER, 


KING  AND    SPADINA, 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 


Geo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  Gowns 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 


Established  /  850      Phone  Main  1/12 


Jos.  McCausland  &  Son, 
Limited 


Interior  Decorators 
and  Contract  Painters 


11  Nelson  Street, 


TORONTO 
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AN    ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 

The  SAFFORD 
Hot  Water  Boiler 


When  you  install  a  "SAF- 
FORD "  in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "SAFFORD" 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing-.  In  other 
words,  it  saves  fuel  and  energy. 
We  have  the  proofs  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  you. 

WRITE    TO-DAY. 


Made  with  either  high  or  low  base. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 

TORONTO 


Limited 


WINNIPEG          MONTREAL          ST.   JOHN.   N.  B, 
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iSave  Fuel 


by   using 

BabcocR  Boilers 
Steam  Superheaters 
Mechanical  Stokers 

Babcock  ®  Wilcox,  Limited 

London  and  Glasgow 

Head  Office  for  Canada— NEW   YORK    LIFE   BUILDING,   MONTREAL 
Toronto  Office -TRADERS  BANK  BUILDING 


NICKEL  PLATED 
BATH  ROOM  FITTINGS 

Add  to  the  appearance  and 
comfort  of  your  bath  room 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  new  and  up-to-date 
styles  at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  call. 

THE  BENNETT  &  WRIGHT  CO.,  Limited 
72  Queen  St.,  East,  -  =  Toronto 


The  J.  C.  SCOTT  Co.,  Limited 

CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in    Hard-woods    and   WHite    Pine 

Specialties  :  Finely  Figured  Quartered  Oak  and  other  Cabinet  Woods. 
Manufacturers  of  Interior  Woodwork. 


OFFICE:  and 


XOR.ONTO,    ONTARIO 


INTENDING  PURCHASERS  of  Electric  Light 
Fixtures  should  not  fail  to  visit  our  show= 
rooms  before  making  a  final  selection,  as  we 
have  without  doubt  the  best  selected  stock  of 
fixtures  in  Canada.  Special  designs  furnished 
on  application. 


W.  J.  McGuire,  Limited 

Toronto  and  Montreal 


I-P  IRVING-PITT 


Loose  Leaf  Memo  and 
Price  Books 

I=P  Students'  Note 
Books 

Best  and  Newest  for  Students 

On  sale  at  University  Supply 
Departments 


Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pens 


"Get  the  Best  "—Finest  line— Try  SAFETY— Non= leaking. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited,  Stationers,  Toronto 


FINE  IEATHER  GOODS 

Ladies'  Bags,  Purses, 
Wallets,  Letter  and 
.Card  Cases,  etc. 


Finest  Goods 


Real  Values 


BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Toronto 
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tarr 


For 


Hockey 


The  "REGAL" 

Practically    all    Senior   Championship   Leauges  use  the 
"  REGAL"   Hockey    Skate. 

Its  lightness,  strength  and  speed  have  made  the 
"  REGAL  "  popular  with  all  classes 
of  skaters  all  over  Canada. 

STARR  Skates  have  made  good 
because  they  are  made  good. 
We've  been  40  years  perfecting 
them. 

Hockey   clubs  and  skaters 
generally  should  have  the  new 
Starr    Skate    Book.       Write 
for    free   copy    and    name    of 
dealer  near   your   home  who 
handle  STARR 
Skates. 


Starr  Mfg.  Co. 

LIMITED 

Dartmouth,  N.  S. 

TORONTO  BRANCH: 
122 

WELLINGTON    STREET 


"DICKY"   BOONE, 

the  famous  hockey  player, 
says  Starr  Skates  are  best, 
am  most  pleased  to 
state  that  the  hockey 
skates  of  your  manufac- 
ture have  proved  by  actual 
use  to  embody  the  features 
wanted  for  that  purpose. 
1  cheerfully  endorse  your 
claims  for  them  after  per- 
sonally using  them." 
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Agents  in  United  States  : 
Lee  &  Underbill,     New  York 


FRANK  DARLING  JOHN  A.  PEARSON 


DARLING  &  PEARSON 

IMPERIAL   BANK  CHAMBERS 

2    LEADER    LANE 

TORONTO 


Members  Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
Members  Quebec  Association  of  Architects 


Dominion  bridge  Co.,  Limited 

^Montreal,  Que. 


BRIDGES 

Turntables,  Roof  Trusses,  Steel  Buildings, 

Electric  and  Hand  Power  Cranes, 
Structural   Metal   Work   of  all    kinds. 

BEAMS,  CHANNELS,  ANGLES,  PLATES,  Etc, 
IN  STOCK 


Toronto  Office  :  Confederation  Life  ^Building 
Winnipeg  Office:   Union  Bank  Building 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  the  good  dresser 
for  whom  the  best  is  the  lowest  stand- 
ard acceptable,  our  Men's  Department 
sells  goods  that  meet  the  most  exacting  needs. 
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Kniversit? 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  AND  MODERN  EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  and  results  of  col- 
legiate education  in  the  United  States  is  at  present  both  wide- 
spread and  deep.  At  first  sight  this  is  surprising.  No  country 
is  better  supplied  with  colleges  and  universities — over  a  thousand 
in  all — no  people  is  more  generous  in  its  financial  support  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning;  and  apparently  in  no  country 
are  the  youth  of  both  sexes  more  anxious  to  secure  a  liberal 
education.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  things  about  the 
American  college  that  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  ensure  to 
every  matriculated  student  a  sound  training.  Attendance  in 
the  class-room  is  compulsory  and  absence  severely  punished. 
The  exercises  of  the  class-room  are  rightly  called  "  recitations, ' ' 
for  much  time  is  given  to  "quizzes"  on  material  already  heard 
or  on  prescribed  reading.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  many  pass  through  a  four  years'  course, 
and  are  crowned  with  the  Bachelor's  degree,  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  less  sympathy 
with  the  problems  of  the  future.  Professional  schools  complain 
that  those  coming  to  them  have  neither  knowledge  nor  a  method 
of  study;  and  from  all  sides  one  hears  complaints  that  college 
graduates  show  little  or  no  sign  of  that  culture  which  is  the 
mark  of  a  liberal  education.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the 
students  regarded  learning  as  a  necessary  and  only  temporary 
evil. 

It  is  beyond  the  compass  of  this  article  and  also  of  our 
ability  to  explore  all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this 
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state  of  affairs.  We  can  only  point  to  some  of  the  phenomena, 
and  make  a  few  suggestions.  In  the  first  place  it  requires  no 
gift  of  second  sight  to  perceive  that  in  this  world  most  things 
that  are  cheap  are  soon  despised,  and  that  things  despised  soon 
become  debased.  This  will  suffice  as  a  commentary  on  the  mul- 
titude of  colleges.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how  some  of  these 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  defaming  the  goddess  whom 
they  profess  to  worship,  will  find  illuminating  information  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  John  Valent  in  the  University  Magazine  for 
April,  1909.  Again,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  Natural  History 
that  when  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  broad,  the  water  is  shallow ; 
and  if  the  portals  of  our  colleges  have  been  stormed  by  crowds 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  in  other  countries  would 
have  made  no  such  rash  attempt  or  would  have  been  sternly 
repulsed,  who  can  wonder  that  the  wind  has  been  tempered  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  that  the  bird  of  wisdom  has  perched  a  little 
lower  on  his  roost — Greek  and  Philosophy  and  History  and 
Latin  dropped  from  the  requirements  of  a  course  in  the  liberal 
arts?  Again,  while  it  has  been  lamented  that  the  personal  con- 
tact of  teacher  and  pupil  has  almost  ceased,  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  that  of  examiner  and  candidate  ever  began.  For  an 
instructor  in  an  American  college  is  also  examiner  in  his  own 
subject,  and  the  candidates  do  not  write  over  pseudonyms. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  speak  nothing  but  criticism 
of  the  struggling  colleges  and  the  debased  curriculum.  What 
has  been  lost  in  depth  has  been  gained  in  breadth.  Education 
has  reached  all  grades  of  society  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the 
old  world,  and  for  this  the  numerous  colleges  are  largely 
responsible.  The  peasant  of  Fliegende  Blatter  or  even  of  Punch 
is  unknown  in  the  United  States;  and  Canada  may  be  proud 
if,  thirty  years  hence,  the  children  of  immigrants  now  entering 
her  western  prairies  can  come  east  to  her  greater  universities — 
top-boots,  home-made  coats,  outlandish  names  and  all — as  well 
prepared  as  their  cousins  on  this  side  of  the  line  now  are. 

Turning  to  the  individual,  larger  college,  we  find  forces, 
both  within  and  without,  actively  at  work  breaking  down  the 
time-honoured  ideal  of  the  college  as  an  academic  family  and 
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of  the  undergraduate  course  as  a  training  in  the  liberal  arts. 
First  among  these  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
Only  a  generation  ago  it  was  possible  for  the  instructor  to  be  in 
personal  touch  with  all  his  pupils  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
class-room.  To-day  he  often  cannot  know  them  all,  even  by 
name  or  face.  They  meet  twice  a  week,  he  to  lecture  and  they 
to  listen;  and  with  that  their  intercourse  ceases.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  quite  enough,  that  a  man's  personality  is  more 
evident  when  he  is  lecturing  on  his  speciality  than  in  informal 
conversation ;  and  that  therefore  the  personal  touch  of  instructor 
and  pupil  is  most  intimate  in  the  class-room.  Or  it  may  be 
asked  why  should  a  student  be  personally  acquainted  with  his 
professors.  He  goes  to  college  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
ideas,  not  of  men.  It  is  argued,  too,  that  if  the  professor  is  to 
give  his  time  outside  of  the  class-room  to  the  student,  he  will  be 
unable  to  find  leisure  for  advanced  work  and  will  soon  become 
" stale."  Opposed  to  all  such  considerations,  however,  is  the 
incontrovertible  fact  that  most  college  boys  are  more  largely 
influenced  by  persons  than  ideas,  or  rather,  that  they  are  led 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  learning  only  by  observing  it  in  one 
whom  they  respect  and  admire.  Moreover,  who  can  forget  the 
methods  of  the  Academy  and  the  Stoa? 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  in  theory  the  fact  remains, 
however,  that  professor  and  student  are  separated  as  by  a  great 
gulf,  and  this  to  many  minds  is  at  the  root  of  the  evils  now 
apparent  in  the  colleges.  For,  it  is  argued,  as  the  students  are 
unknown  to  the  professor,  so  he  is  unknown  to  them.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  a  boy  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
lecturer  whom  he  had  been  hearing  during  the  year.  This  lack 
of  interest  extends  also  to  the  subject.  The  student  does  what 
is  necessary  to  avoid  a  bad  mark  in  recitation,  or  a  "condition" 
(in  Toronto  we  said  "star")  in  examination;  but  that  is  all. 
But  boys  must  worship  something,  and  if  their  professor  cannot 
himself  inspire  their  admiration  nor  lead  them  to  kneel  at  the 
shrine  of  learning,  they  must  needs  burn  fire  before  other  gods. 
There  are  many  such  gods  in  the  American  university,  but  we 
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shall  confine  our  attention  to  two  of  them — fraternities  and 
athletics. 

Only  those  who  have  had  experience  of  it  can  realise  to  what 
an  extent  secret  societies  have  entered  university  life.  To 
belong  to  one  is  as  honourable  in  America  as  to  carry  a  scar  in 
Germany.  It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentle- 
man. It  is  a  brave  man  now-a-days  that  can  confess  without  a 
blush  that  he  does  not  belong  to  a  "frat."  In  self-defence 
and  protest,  some  form  clubs  of  their  own — not  unlike  the 
Wingolf  Verbindung  in  Germany — but  they  rapidly  become 
assimilated  to  the  prevailing  type.  During  a  student's  early 
days  his  every  movement  is  watched,  his  companionship  observed, 
his  words  weighed  by  members  of  the  fraternities;  and  he,  con- 
scious of  this,  must  be  eternally  on  his  guard  to  please  those  with 
whom  he  may  be  associated  later.  Once  initiated,  he  becomes 
a  member  of  a  more  or  less  exclusive  society,  centred  in  itself, 
with  its  ambitions,  jealousies  and  politics;  frequently  at  war 
with  rival  societies  and,  as  many  think,  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  university.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  higher  schools. 
The  preparatory  schools  have  their  fraternities  which  act  as 
nurseries  for  the  larger  ones  of  the  colleges.  So  that  while  yet 
a  child,  the  boy  may  have  his  future  companions  determined 
for  him  by  others,  and  the  narrow  path  marked  out  in  which  he 
must  tread  from  the  cradle  to  graduation. 

But  what  is  the  evil  in  this?  Some  see  none.  In  his  club- 
house a  student  finds  good  food,  comfortable  lodging,  games  for 
his  leisure  hours,  a  library  for  his  studies,  and  the  companion- 
ship of  like-minded  men.  Where  the  student-body  is  so  large 
that  one  cannot  be  acquainted  with  all  his  fellows,  smaller  social 
groups  will  emerge,  and  the  fraternity  is  the  inevitable  protest 
against  the  loneliness  of  singular  existence  in  a  crowd.  The 
societies  are  not  vicious;  their  ideas  and  ideals  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  young  men  generally.  Some  are  prominent  in 
society,  some  in  athletics,  some  in  dramatics;  their  members 
pass  examinations  as  well  as  others.  In  opposition  to  all  this 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  student  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  associates,  that  he  profits  by  being  compelled  to  associate 
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with  those  not  like-minded  with  himself,  that  the  fraternity 
life  takes  the  mind  away  from  work,  that  it  introduces  the 
aristocratic  element,  that  it  puts  a  premium  upon  wealth  or 
social  position — in  short,  that  it  destroys  the  harmonious  unity 
of  college  life. 

As  to  athletics,  we  need  only  say  that  the  American  student 's 
devotion  to  them  is  not  the  healthy  joy  in  bodily  exercises  aifd 
competition,  but  a  pathological  condition  akin  to  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar  on  the  base-ball  "  bleachers. "  It  is 
instructive  on  practice  day  to  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  see  a 
score  of  magnificent  looking  fellows  fighting  over  the  football, 
and  hear  the  word  passed  among  the  thousand  odd  passive 
spectators  "we're  strong  this  year."  A  Roman  Emperor  on  the 
shields  of  his  acclaiming  soldiers  was  not  more  truly  worshipped 
than  the  lad  who  is  borne  shoulder  high  from  the  victorious 
football  or  base-ball  field.  A  championship  is  celebrated  with 
bonfires,  torch  light  processions,  weird  and  strenuous  dancing, 
and  outbursts  of  frenzied  song  and  cheers  punctuated  with  the 
bursting  of  giant  crackers  and  the  explosion  of  Roman  candles. 
The  war-dance  of  the  Choctaws  and  the  Bacchic  festivals  were 
nothing  in  comparison.  And  why  not?  Who  has  seen  the 
crowd  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  women — the  blue  on  one  side, 
the  orange  and  black  on  the  other?  Who  has  felt  the  magic  of 
the  monotonous  undertone  of  the  multitude,  of  the  organised 
cheers,  the  spontaneous  shouts,  the  waving  streamers  and 
handerchiefs,  till  he  seemed  to  lose  his  own  identity  and  be 
merged  in  the  mass  of  humanity  about  him,  that,  as  with  one 
soul,  strained  toward  a  little  struggling,  muddy  and  perhaps 
gory  heap  on  the  field  below?  Who  has  felt  the  impulse  to  hug 
his  neighbour — be  he  known  or  unknown,  man  or  woman — 
when  the  half-back  dropped  a  goal  from  the  field,  to  throw  his 
hat  clear  to  the  skies,  or  break  his  umbrella  on  the  fence  for 
sheer  joy  when  his  side  has  won ;  or  to  hurry  away  from  the  field 
with  his  hat  over  his  eyes  to  conceal  the  tears  when  his  side  has 
lost?  Let  only  him  who  has  not  felt  this  condemn  our  modern 
athletics.  Irrational,  of  course,  it  is,  but  human.  It  is  the 
difference  between  Plato  and  Plotinus;  and  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken we  have  in  the  atheleticism  of  American  Colleges  the 
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expression  in  parvo  of  that  intangible  thing  called  "The 
American  Spirit"  that  is  compelling  the  attention  of  the  world 
to-day. 

So  the  goddess  of  athletics — she  must  be  a  goddess  for  she 
is  so  beloved — has  cast  her  spell  over  the  American  college. 
Those  that  take  part  in  the  sports  are  her  priests,  her  saints, 
surrounded  with  a  nimbus  of  glory ;  the  great  mass  of  students 
worship  but  afar  off,  enthusiastically  and  irrationally.  This  in 
itself  would  not  be  so  bad  if  there  were  not  high  priests  as 
well — the  trainers,  coaches,  advisers  and  "old  grads,77  who 
return  season  after  season  to  advise,  supervise  and  direct,  taking 
affairs  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  undergradu- 
ates, and  making  sport  in  the  American  college  a  semi-profes- 
sional thing.  In  football  the  rules  are  such  that  every  offensive 
play  from  inception  to  completion  can  be  calculated  beforehand 
and  directed  from  the  side  lines  by  the  professional  coach.  It 
is  almost  as  accurate  as  a  game  of  chess. 

To  these  two  centres  of  interest  might  be  added  many  more 
— social  events,  dramatic  clubs,  musical  clubs  and  so  forth — 
until  it  is  apparent  what  President  Woodrow  Wilson  means 
when  he  compares  the  professor  to  the  ring  master  in  the  main 
tent  of  the  circus  whistling  for  the  audience  that  is  dispersed 
among  the  side  shows.  But  again  we  are  met  with  the  question, 
Why  not  ?  Is  not  the  tattoed  Circassian  queen  quite  as  excellent 
an  exhibit  as  the  flying-trapeze  act  under  the  dome  of  the  main 
tent — and  equally  educative  ?  Should  not  a  young  man  develop 
himself  physically  and  socially  as  well  as  mentally.  What  is 
more  desirable  than  endurance,  self-mastery,  a  proper  evalua- 
tion of  oneself  and  general  * ' clubableness ' ' ;  and  where  can  one 
learn  these  better  than  in  the  democratic  hurly-burly  of  athletics, 
fraternities,  and  the  many  activities  in  which  youthful  force 
expands  itself?  Is  not  the  educational  value  of  these  things 
impaired  by  official  oversight?  It  has  been  found  that  the  mor- 
ality of  students  varies  inversely  with  the  restrictions  put  upon 
them.  This  defence  is  interesting  for  it  is  rooted  in  the  purely 
American  idea,  which  we  have  seen  at  work  in  the  debasement 
of  the  smaller  colleges,  viz.,  that  a  college  course  is  part  of  the 
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equipment  of  the  average  youth  and  not  the  special  prerogative 
of  the  few. 

Turning  to  the  intellectual  side  of  college  life,  we  are  met 
with  problems  of  equal  importance.     One  of  these  concerns  the 
amount  of  freedom  which  shall  be  allowed  to  the  student  m 
selecting  courses  of  study.    In  the  earlier  days  of  the  American 
colleges  the  curriculum  was  fixed.     Every  student  received  the 
same  intellectual  pabulum,  irrespective   of  whether  it  agreed 
with  him  or  not.     But  that  is  far  past.     The  introduction  of 
new  sciences  and  the  subdivision  of  old  ones  have  Driven  rise  to 
courses  so  numerous    and  diversified    that    some    selection    is 
necessary,  and  the  question  rises,  who  is  to  make  it— the  stu- 
dent, the  college  authorities,  or  both  acting  together.    Hitherto 
the    solution  has  generally  been  found  in  the  "free  elective" 
system,  by  which  the  choice  is  left  to  the  student.     This,  in  its 
purity,  has  its  home  in  Germany.     Its  champion  on  American 
soil  is  Ex-President  Eliot  who  introduced  it  at  Harvard.    Back 
of  it  is  the    assumption  that    any    youth    who  is    sufficiently 
enlightened  to  seek  a  higher  education  will  choose  those  courses 
for  which  he  has  the  most  aptitude  and  which  will  do  him  the 
most  good.     Other  colleges  have  been  willing  to  go  only  half 
way.     They  allow  the  student  an  increasing  degree  of  freedom 
so  that  in  the  junior  or  at  least  the  senior  year  he  alone  deter- 
mines what  he  shall  study.     The  assumption  back  of  this  is 
that  after  two  years,  say,  of  training  and  experience  he  will  be 
able  best  to  guide  himself  in  further  study,  and  will  do  so. 
But  alas  for  the  credulity  of  the  American  educator?    It    was 
found  that  not  one  but  many  students,  even  after  the  excellent 
influences  of  two  years,  chose  only  "snaps."     Some  elected  the 
course  in  Mediaeval  Art,  which  being  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
can  views  was  given  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  lights  went  out, 
the  students  did  too.    It  is  even  recorded  of  one  lad  whose  lazi- 
ness was  physical  rather  than  mental  that  he  elected  only  such 
courses  as  would  not  compel  him  to  climb  stairs.     Of  course  all 
students  cannot  be  accused  of  such  foolishness,  but  at  best  the 
free    elective    system  allows  a  student,  early  in  his  undergraduate 
days,  to  begin  to  specialise  along  that  line  which  he  intends  to 
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make  his  life  work;  and  this  in  the  minds  of  many  is  to  turn 
the  undergraduate  course  into  a  professional  one,  to  produce 
narrow  specialists  instead  of  broad-minded  men.  There  is, 
therefore,  now  a  strong  reaction  against  the  free  elective  system. 
Harvard  herself,  even  during  the  days  of  President  Eliot, 
retreated  from  her  idealistic  position;  and  present  indications 
go  to  show  that  under  President  Lowell  the  University  author- 
ities will  have  more  careful  oversight  over  the  studies  and  also 
the  lives  of  the  students. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  the  fact  that  America 
has  suddenly -become  wealthy.  Many  of  the  boys  going  to  col- 
lege to-day  are  sure  of  a  sufficient  income  throughout  life,  and 
are  therefore  free  from  the  pressure  of  necessity.  On  the  other 
hand,  having  had  no  experience  in  their  earlier  years  of  cul- 
tured surroundings,  they  do  not  value  mental  discipline  for  its 
own  sake. 

But  the  college  has  enemies  outside  her  gates  as  well.  The 
system  of  primary  education  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Boys 
presenting  themselves  for  matriculation  are  often  woefully 
unprepared;  and  yet  the  never  ending  stream  of  youth  press- 
ing from  behind  compels  their  admission.  It  comes  as  a  shock 
to  know  that  76  per  cent,  of  the  class  entering  Princeton  in 
1904  did  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard;  in  1908  there 
was  some  improvement,  but  still  about  60  per  cent,  were  below 
the  mark.  And  what  is  true  of  Princeton  applies  to  other 
universities  also.  The  absolute  character  of  this  ignorance  may 
be  illustrated  by  two  instances  that  came  within  my  own 
observation.  Some  years  ago  a  boy  who  had  been  prepared  at 
one  of  the  leading  preparatory  schools  of  the  east  came  to  me 
for  coaching  in  Mathematics.  The  examination  was  two  weeks 
away,  and  six  books  of  Geometry  had  to  be  covered.  Of  these 
the  boy  did  not  know  one  proposition,  nor  was  he  aware  that 
there  was  any  interrelation  among  the  propositions,  nor  had 
he  any  idea  how  to  prepare  the  material  save  that  of  memorising 
the  books  verbatim.  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  it  reflects  more 
on  the  character  of  the  examination  than  on  the  excellence  of 
the  coaching  when  I  add  that  he  passed  satisfactorily.  The 
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other  instance  is  that  of  a  would  be  freshman  overheard  remark- 
ing to  a  fellow,  "I  ain't  scared  of  my  English,  I  got  that  up 
good. ' '  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  examiner 's  estimate 
of  his  paper. 

To  internal  discord  and  the  impediment  of  ill  prepared 
matriculants  there  has  to  be  added  the  pressure  from  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  We  have  seen  how  the  introduction  of  the  free 
elective  system  made  it  possible  for  a  youth  to  specialise  along 
the  lines  of  his  future  profession  or  vocation.  This  early  spe- 
cialisation is  encouraged  by  professional  schools  in  that  they 
allow  work  done  in  certain  departments  in  the  undergraduate 
course  to  count  toward  their  diploma,  thus  holding  out  induce- 
ments to  the  colleges  to  become  themselves  quasi  professional  or 
merely  preparatory  schools  for  their  superior  sisters.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  but  it  is  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  to  complain  as  they  are  now  doing  that  youths 
coming  to  them  with  the  Bachelor's  degree  are  lacking  in  gen- 
eral culture  and  mental  training. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  problems  that  Princeton,  as 
well  as  other  colleges,  has  to  face ;  and  it  is  because  she  has  a  plan 
to  propose  and  is  just  now  attempting  to  demonstrate  its 
feasibility  that  the  eyes  of  educators  are  directed  toward  her. 

KERB  D.  MACMILLAN. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


PEEPAEATION  FOR  WAR  AS  A  GUARANTEE  OF  PEACE 

Since  1870  there  has  been  a  profound  lull  in  Europe.  For 
nearly  forty  years  no  two  great  European  powers  have 
gone  to  war  with  one  another.  Time  and  again  war  has  broken 
out  outside  Europe,  quite  as  often  war  has  seemed  inevitable 
within  Europe.  Invariably,  however,  it  has  happened  that  in 
the  one  case  the  combatants  have  been  isolated  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  became  a  mere  spectator,  in  the  other  a  display  of  force 
by  some  great  power  has  been  sufficient  to  produce  some  sort  of 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Great  Britain  conquered  South 
Africa,  France  backed  by  Russia  raised  the  question  of  Fashoda, 
Russia  was  crippled  by  Japan,  without  upsetting  the  balance  of 
Europe.  1870  is  the  date  of  the  advent  of  Germany  among  the 
nations,  of  the  triumph  of  the  forces  welded  by  Bismarck,  of  the 
consequent  beginning  of  modern  armaments.  Is  this  new 
European  stability  the  direct  result  of  1870?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  it  represent  the  long  gestation  of  a  correspondingly 
fearful  rebirth  of  war? 

Many  arguments  are  to  hand  on  behalf  of  modern  nation 
armies.  They  are  indeed  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  modern 
spirit  of  nationality,  for  a  nation  is  nothing  if  not  that  for 
which  all  its  members  are  bound  to  give  up  in  the  last  resort 
their  lives.  The  navy  is  the  national  self-expression  of  the 
British,  the  army  of  the  German  Empire.  Both  are  safety 
valves  of  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  the  police  and  public 
opinion  discourage  elsewhere.  They  are  a  training  ground  for 
the  youth,  a  means  of  building  up  national  physique.  Pa- 
triotism is  nourished  by  their  pageants,  the  sacrifices  they 
involve  give  a  solid  and  universal  means  of  participating  in 
national  life,  the  family  which  provides  a  soldier  or  a  sailor 
plays  a  very  real  part  in  citizenship. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  serious  count  against  militarism 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  not  only  makes  war  more  deadly,  but 
by  keeping  alive  the  atmosphere  of  war,  makes  recourse  to 
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war  more  probable.  Is  it  possible  to  meet  this  line  of  argument 
with  a  flat  contradiction,  to  prove  that  great  armies  are  an 
insurance  against  war,  that  war  is  now  so  serious  a  thing  that 
no  one  but  a  mad  man  would  venture  on  it?  That  Bismarck 
the  apostle  of  blood  and  iron  is  really  the  apostle  of  peace,  that 
a  universal  movement  to  beat  pruning-hooks  into  spears  and 
ploughshares  into  swords  is  the  modern  method  of  inaugurat- 
ing an  era  of  peace,  that  the  paradox  of  a  panic  cry  for  Dread- 
noughts is  only  the  paradox  that  to  strew  gunpowder  broadcast 
is  the  best  way  to  prevent  an  explosion? 

The  course  of  civilisation  shows  that  an  increase  of  force 
leads  to  an  increase  of  security.  It  is  the  modern  police  force, 
a  thousand  times  stronger  than  the  feudal  levies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  has  produced  peace  and  order  in  our  towns  and  on 
our  highways.  The  period  of  violence  has  given  place  to  the 
period  of  force,  no  longer  self-destructive,  but  disciplined  and 
centralised.  Thus  the  increase  of  the  military  forces  of  Europe 
might  seem  to  promise  the  same  result  in  European  relations 
as  the  increase  of  police  forces  has  had  on  the  internal  economy 
of  the  state.  The  word  "war,"  "guerra"  or  "werra,"  is  used 
by  the  contemporaries  of  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign,  the 
very  condition  of  affairs  to  which  the  police  force  has  at  last, 
after  many  centuries,  put  an  end.  May  not  the  modern 
"werra"  between  nations  meet  the  same  end  through  the 
modern  increase  in  the  public  force  of  Europe? 

An  obvious  reply  is  that  the  very  condition  of  the  modern 
problem  assumes  that  there  is  no  such  sovereign  as  is  indis- 
pensable to  wield  the  police  force.  Law  and  order  did  not 
come  from  the  increase  of  the  baronial  forces,  but  from  the 
transfer  of  those  forces  to  a  single  ruler.  Europe  was  never 
further  than  to-day  from  such  unity  as  this. 

Still  even  here  in  a  sense  more  force  may  mean  greater 
security.  The  certainty  of  suppression  by  the  police  quells 
individual  lawlessness,  and  the  certainty  of  ruin  by  war  may 
quell  international  hostility.  To  increase  the  penalties  of  war 
is  in  the  end  to  make  for  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
feeling  that  war  may  not  be  worth  while  is  a  form  of  deterrent 
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very  different  from  the  certainty  that  a  breach  of  international 
peace  will  call  down  the  overwhelming  power  of  an  interna- 
tional force.  In  the  strict  sense  international  law  is  as  yet  no 
law  at  all.  Nor  will  it  become  such  until  Europe  is  a  federation 
in  which  the  military  forces  of  Europe  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  government.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  an  attempt  to 
set  up  such  a  federation  and  the  Holy  Alliance  was  consigned 
to  its  grave  by  Bismarck. 

At  least,  however,  we  are  nearer  a  federation  now  than  we 
were  in  pre-Napoleonic  days.  Europe  has  grown  in  solidarity. 
Frontiers  have  been  defined  and  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaties, 
there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  Europe  which  is  not  held  or 
guaranteed  by  one  of  great  powers.  Belgium  is  as  sacrosant 
under  British  protection  as  Kent,  Denmark  could  only  be 
attacked  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Germany.  Land-grabbing  in 
Europe  has  ceased  to  be  a  lucrative  trade.  Surely  this  has 
removed,  or  at  least  lessened,  one  great  incentive  to  war? 

Still,  even  if  Belgium  and  Holland,  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
Poland  and  Italy  have  ceased  to  be  partitionable,  there  yet 
remains,  to  ensure  constant  employment,  at  any  rate  to  dip- 
lomatists, the  eternal  question  of  the  near  East.  Last  year 
proved  that  the  spectre  of  trouble  in  the  Balkans  is  by  no  means 
yet  laid.  Between  Venice  and  Constantinople  there  still  lies 
a  wide  field  for  ambitious  claims,  impudent  violations  of  treaties, 
solemn  and  acrimonious  conferences.  And  if  this  be  true  of 
Europe,  what  of  Asia  and  Africa,  even  without  America  ?  China 
and  South  Africa  are  now  as  likely  to  provoke  great  wars  as 
ever  Poland  and  Italy  were.  Petty  differences  may  be  less 
likely  to  produce  an  outbreak.  But  the  number  of  points  of 
contract  and  of  possible  friction  has  been  enormously  increased. 
The  struggle  for  Empire  and  commercial  expansion  is  no 
longer  carried  on  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  the  rivalry  is  as 
keen,  the  competition  as  open  and  eager  as  was  the  rivalry  of 
Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa  for  the  Silesian  province.  Modern 
means  of  communication  have  done  much  to  diminish  distances, 
but  more  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  frontiers.  Modern 
nation  states  are  far  more  afraid  of  one  another  than  ever 
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before,  but  there  is  far  more  fuel  now  for  rousing  fear  into 
panic  and  panic  into  a  war-fever. 

Again,  if  the  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon  a  heavily 
weighted  equipoise,  clearly  the  balance  must  not  be  upset  by 
too  close  or  too  strong  alliances  between  the  components  of  the 
system.  Recent  events  in  the  near  East  have  shown,  not  only 
the  continued  existence  of  much  debatable  land  in  Europe,  but 
also  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  lack  of  coherent 
policy  in  the  entente  between  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain. 
That  Austria  was  able  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with 
impunity  may  be  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  peace  policy  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  no  sure  guarantee  of  peace  to  leave  unpunished 
the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  agreements  on  which  stability 
has  come  to  rest. 

In  truth,  the  rapid  creation  of  the  German  navy  coupled 
with  the  new  policy  of  Austria  might  well  seem  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  period  of  equipoise.  It  may  be  urged  that  there 
are  now  only  two  great  powers  in  Europe — Great  Britain  and 
Germany — and  that  in  their  latest  phase  armaments  have 
become  in  actual  fact  an  open  war  of  resources  between  two 
rivals  for  supremacy.  This  view,  however,  is  based  on  some 
large  assumptions.  It  assumes  that  Germany  and  German 
Austria  are  whole-hearted  enough  in  their  devotion  to  sacrifice 
both  internal  social  reform  and  the  personal  interests  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  out  the  wild 
ambitions  of  the  last  of  the  European  autocrats.  It  assumes 
that  Russia  will  remain  so  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  protest 
against  German  expansion  in  the  one  obvious  direction — 
towards  Constantinople.  It  assumes  that  Pan-Germanism  with 
its  programme  of  "from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf/'  will 
find  no  obstacle  in  Austria's  twenty-five  million  Slavs  and  the 
nascent  ideal  of  Pan-Slavism.  It  learves  out  of  account  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States,  France  and  Japan.  "Wjhen 
Germany  came  to  the  point  of  attacking  Great  Britain  she 
might  well  find  a  more  serious  obstacle  than  she  perhaps  anti- 
cipates in  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace  of  the  other  great 
powers.  Again,  the  "German  peril"  may  in  its  turn  be  of  use 
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in  sobering  the  ambitions  of  Great  Britain,  and  enforcing  upon 
her  the  fact  that  her  Empire  is  knit  together  by  a  sea-power, 
the  justification  of  which  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  is  that  it  has 
come  to  stand  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

At  any  rate  Germany  has  proved  that  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  zealous  peacemaker,  while  prepar- 
ing for  a  desperate  plunge  into  war,  especially  if  there  is  ready 
to  hand  the  convenient  paradox  that  preparations  for  war  are 
actually  a  guarantee  of  peace.  Nevertheless  there  may  after  all 
be  something  to  be  said  for  the  paradox.  Stranger  things  have 
happened  than  that  the  strong  man  armed  has  been  able  to 
keep  his  house  in  peace.  Outside  the  millenium  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together  if  the  lamb 
too  is  a  full  equipped  belligerent.  If  there  is  honour  amongst 
most  thieves,  the  better  the  class  of  thief  the  stricter  and  more 
complete  the  code  of  honour.  It  is  hopeless  to  look  forward  in 
the  near  future  to  anything  like  a  federation  of  the  world.  We 
have  given  up  hoping  for  that,  as  we  have  given  up  looking  for 
the  secret  of  perpetual  youth;  and  war,  like  death,  may  very 
well  be  a  condition  incident  to  humanity.  But  medical  science 
has  robbed  death  of  many  of  its  easier  victories  and  of  much  of 
its  horror.  In  something  the  same  way  the  modern  nation 
states  may  help  to  lessen  the  sphere  of  war.  They  may  do  it  by 
increasing  the  seriousness  with  which  war  is  viewed,  by  mak- 
ing it  so  terrible  an  arbitrement  that  any  alternative  is  pre- 
ferred. They  may  do  it  by  increasing  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  such  alternatives,  by  giving  more  scope  to  diplomatic  solu- 
tions. They  may  do  it  perhaps  best  of  all  by  means  of  the 
greater  equality  and  the  closer  acquaintance  one  with  another 
which  is  given  by  the  spread  and  growth  of  civilisation.  As  it 
becomes  better  recognised  how  great  is  the  debt  which  that 
civilisation  owes  to  each  of  the  great  nations,  so  it  may  be  hoped 
there  will  be  steadily  less  danger  of  its  being  jeopardised  by 
fratricidal  conflicts.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  the  continuance 
of  peace  at  this  time  would  give  a  magnificent  opening  for  a 
general  attack  on  the  great  internal  problems,  moral,  social, 
economic,  intellectual,  religious,  with  which  the  era  is  full.  An 
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outbreak  of  war  would  mean  of  course  the  diversion  of  the 
best  resources  of  every  kind  into  the  miserable  task  of  self-des- 
truction. By  this  time  in  history,  "after  a  Passion  of  two 
thousand  years,"  it  can  surely  not  be  maintained  that  war  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  virtues  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroic 
energy  can  be  fed.  On  every  other  ground  at  least,  war  as 
between  civilised  communities  is  an  unmixed  evil.  If  more  and 
more  Dreadnoughts  and  more  and  more  army  corps  will  but 
guarantee  peace,  may  they  be  multiplied  up  to  the  very  verge 
of  national  bankruptcy ! 

However,  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
at  this  moment  the  air  is  full  of  the  menace  of  war — a  menace 
which  can  only  be  faced  by  preparations,  the  most  complete, 
efficient  and  vigorous  possible,  among  those  who,  while  they 
wish  for  peace,  know  that,  should  war  come,  their  national 
honour  is  staked  on  the  results. 

K.  N.  BELL. 


ODE 

To  PROFESSOR  L M ,  VICTOR  IN  THE  SHOOTING-MATCH, 

SUNG  AT  THE  THANKSGIVING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  RJFLE 
ASSOCIATION 

On  Saturday,  October  30,  a  shooting-match  took  place  between  McGill  and  Queen's 
Universities,  and  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  Univeisity  of  Toronto  won  the  match, 
one  of  its  professors  returning  the  highest  score.  It  is  said  that  at  Toronto  a  cow  crossed 
the  line  of  fire,  quite  unharmed.  The  prize  was  a  pewter  mug. 

STROPHE 

0  Argon,  Neon,  Krypton,  Xenon,  all 
Ye  gases  that  support  the  universe, 
Salute  your  master's  skill; 
Contract,  expand,  explode 
In  glad  and  noisy  revelry. 
And  mighty  Atom,  once  the  master-key 
To  all  the  mysteries  which  baffle  human  thought, 
In  vain  thy  striving  and  thy  radio — 
Activity;  submission  make 
As  gracefully  as  text-books  will 
Permit,  and  thenceforth  cease  to  be. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Why  dwell  upon  the  contest  which 

Embraced  the  whole  Dominion?    Alone, 
Dismayed  by  neither  Phoebus'  rays 
Nor  guile  of  Aeolus, 

He  stood — or  lay  upon  the  mat — 
And  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  central  point. 
He  spared  the  errant  cow;  he  scorned  to  court 
The  favour  of  the  gods  with  cheaper  sacrifice, 
But  hit  the  sacred  bull  itself 
Between  the  eyes  a  dozen  times 
At  least.    All  hail  to  his  true  hand ! 
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EPODE 

We  need  not  call  for  gallant  triremes,  or 
The  pomp  and  pageantry  of  men-at-arms, 

When  thus  amongst  us  moves  a  warrior, 
In  simplest  academic  garb,  with  peaceful  and  unchanging  mien, 

Who  serves  in  peace  and  yet 
Prepares  for  war.    Pass  round  the  pewter  mug, 
Drink  deep  his  health,  and  cheer  his  double  name. 

E.  K. 


Those  inferior  duties  of  life  which  the  French  call  les  petit es 
morales,  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  good  manners,  or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon, 
in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense, 
adapted  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make 
mankind  easy  in  their  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and 
little  understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would  be 
perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregu- 
larities in  behaviour,  and  in  their  ordinary  conversation  fall 
into  the  same  boisterous  familiarities  that  one  observes  among 
them,  when  a  debauch  has  quite  taken  away  the  use  of  their 
reason.  In  other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want 
of  common  discretion  the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is  wholly 
perverted,  and  civility,  intended  to  make  us  easy,  is  employed 
in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  debarring  us  of  our 
wishes,  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  desires  and  inclina- 
tions.— SWIFT. 


OXFOKD  AND  THE  WORKING-CLASSES 

+ 

1.  The  Report  of    a  Joint    Committee    of    University    and 
Working-class  Representatives  on  the  Relation  of  the  University 
to  the  Higher  Education  of  Workpeople. 

2.  Principles  and    Methods    of    University    Reform:    Lord 
Curzon  of  Kedleston. 

No  better  touchstone  of  a  man's  genuine  political  prin- 
ciples could  well  be  imagined  than  his  views  as  to  the  place  of 
the  university  in  the  state.  And  the  most  cursory  reading  of 
the  two  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  show  that 
here  as  elsewhere  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  fighting  for/  the 
mastery.  Is  Oxford  to  pursue  her  old  paths,  holding  up  truth 
and  beauty  as  the  goal,  with  intellect  as  the  pass-key,  or  is  she 
to  relate  her  education  consciously  and  definitely  to  the  needs 
of  the  state  and  afford  a  training  that  will  be  consonant  with 
the  character  of  the  constitution  and  the  present  governing 
classes?  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  University  is  deciding  on 
the  latter  alternative,  and  now  our  aim  must  be  to  preserve  the 
claims  of  the  intellect  at  least  unimpaired.  Perhaps  these 
extracts  will  convey  some  sense  of  the  attitude  of  the  working- 
classes  : 

"This  Congress  urges  the  organised  workers  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  secure  parliamentary  and  municipal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Trades  Unions'  education  policy,  which  demands 
as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  future  citizens  a  national 
system  of  education  under  full  popular  control,  free  and 
secular,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university."  (Kesolu- 
tion  at  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gresi.) 

"That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  working-classes  to  cultivate 
a  closer  relationship  with  Oxford  by  ^University  Extension 
Lectures,  or  any  other  methods,  until  the  teachings  of  the 
universities  are  radically  altered,  so  that  a  truer  view  of 
social  questions  may  be  taught,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
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send  working-men  students  to  college  unless  the  curriculum 
is  made  suitable  for  the  training  of  Labour  leaders/'  (Barry 
Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.) 

Three  principles  appear  in  these  resolutions:  popular  con- 
trol, secular  teaching  only,  and  education  for  a  class.  Against 
all  of  these  Oxford  will  fight  to  the  death.  And  it  is  possible 
that  the  wiser  heads  of  the  Labour  party  will  not  press  the 
conflict,  seeing  that  Oxford  is  ready  to  grant  every  reason- 
able concession.  How  this  is  to  be  done  I  proceed  to  inquire. 
The  foundations  have  been  already  laid  by  the  University 
Extension  Delegacy,  which  now  employs  some  thirty  per- 
manent lecturers  in  three  hundred  towns.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  carry  this  a  step  further  by  establishing  two-year  classes 
in  industrial  centres,  not  to  be  composed  of  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  members  each;  to  each  of  these  a  tutor  will  be 
attached,  who  will  be  considered  as  one  of  the  University  staff. 
Half  of  his  salary  is  to  be  found  by  the  University,  the  rest 
by  the  local  centres.  At  the  end  of  his  course  the  student 
shall,  on  satisfying  the  requirements,  have  a  certificate  that 
will  admit  him  to  the  University. 

Up  to  now  it  is  all  plain  sailing;  the  University  can  find 
the  men  and  the  money  for  this  extra-mural  work.  But 
entrance  to  the  University  itself  raises  a  host  of  difficulties — 
financial,  educational,  and  social.  We  come  in  the  first  place  on 
the  factor  which  has  defeated  the  best  wits  of  statesmen  and 
wrecked  the  reputation  of  economists — the  standard  of  living. 
Take  in  the  mind's  eye  the  Reformation,  the  Industrial  Revol- 
tion  and  the  last  three  hundred  years  of  English  history,  you 
will  find  that  the  ordinary  Oxford  man,  the  scion  of  these 
events,  spends  almost  £150  in  the  three  terms,  which  comprise 
only  half  the  year.  Remember  that  this  represents  the  upkeep 
of  expensive  and  historic  buildings,  the  payment  of  a  very  large 
staff,  a  huge  system  of  athletics,  and  above  all  the  normal 
standard  of  the  English  upper  professional  classes.  These 
things  considered,  the  sum  is  not  exorbitant.  It  is  the  sum 
invested  in  the  circulating  capital  of  the  empire.  Over  against 
these,  put  Ruskin  College,  the  expression  of  the  Trades  Unions. 
Their  annual  charge  is  £52  for  the  whole  year.  But  their  men 
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are  the  cream  of  their  class,  and  have  the  backing  of  very 
powerful  Unions.  The  ordinary  working-man  can  only  afford 
to  come  to  Oxford  if  the  whole  of  his  expenses  are  paid  for 
him,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships be  diverted  for  this  purpose.  Passing  over  the  large 
question  as  to  whether  this  large  creation  of  eleemosynary 
scholarships  is  good  or  bad  in  itself,  it  is  open  to  one  very  ser- 
ious objection.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1851  was,  like  most 
of  the  men  of  that  date,  a  believer  in  the  virtues  of  free  com- 
petition, and  with  a  few  exceptions  it  flung  open  the  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions,  hitherto  confined  to  particular  schools  in 
localities,  to  the  youth  of  England.  What  has  been  the 
economic  effect  of  this  intellectual  gain?  That  some  85  per 
cent  of  the  scholarships  are  held  by  men  who  without  them 
could  not  afford  to  come  to  the  University.  If  now  we  take 
away  this  assistance  from  those  who  need  part  of  it  at  least  to 
give  to  those  who  need  it  all,  we  stand  in  the  gravest  danger 
of  rewarding  poverty  at  the  expense  of  ability.  Deadlock  the 
first. 

The  second  is  more  subtle.  The  Committee  recommend 
that  the  working-men  be  admitted  to  the  Diploma  courses, 
which  do  not  qualify  their  members  as  full  members  of  the 
University.  For  even  (which  Heaven  forbid)  if  the  barrier  of 
Greek  is  done  away  with,  Latin  and  some  other  relics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  will  remain  as  the  passports.  Educationally,  then, 
the  working-man  will  not  be  one  of  us.  More  serious,  though, 
is  the  actual  objection  of  a  common  life.  If  the  artisan  is  to 
be  at  a  college  of  his  own,  then  (on  the  analogy  of  Ruskin  Col- 
lege) be  it  said  at  once  that  he  might  as  well  stay  at  home;  we 
never  see  him,  and  he  never  sees  us.  If  he  is  to  enter  the 
ordinary  college,  he  must  in  the  first  place  enter  it  as  an 
eleemosynary  scholar.  And  then — for  the  true  snobbishness  is 
not  to  recognise  facts — his  presence  there,  unless  he  is  a  very 
rare  man,  will  not  be  greatly  to  his  happiness  or  to  ours.  We 
think  differently,  we  eat  differently,  we  speak  differently.  Un- 
less a  strong  Labour  government  comes  into  power,  the  matter 
will  no  doubt  gradually  solve  itself.  More  and  more  help  will 
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be  given  to  the  very  poor;  more  of  their  aristocracy  will  come 
to  Oxford.  But  murder  will  out,  and  I  confess  that  the 
whole  idea  seems  to  me  false  at  bottom,  and  that  from  the  social 
standpoint  alone,  intellect  apart.  Which  is  the  more  profitable? 
Thirty  or  forty  clever  artisans  enjoying  two  years  of  Oxford, 
and  passing  on  to  be  Labour  leaders  or  journalists,  or  a  steady 
amelioration  of  the  secondary  schools,  uplifting  not  the  few 
but  all. 

We  are  starting  at  the  wrong  end;  to  give  the  divine  dis- 
content to  some  will  not  leaven  the  loaf,  or  sweeten  the  bitter 
springs  for  the  less  fortunate.  Moreover,  what  are  we  doing, 
in  thus  setting  up  a  poor  class  of  scholar  over  against  the 
ordinary  pecuniary  standard  of  Oxford,  but  immortalising  class 
differences?  We  cannot  thus  undo  history  or  alter  the  stan- 
dard of  living;  something  far  more  like  a  new  religion  must  do 
that.  We  must  absorb  the  nation  naturally — we  must  not  dig 
down  to  pick  a  prize-man  out  here  and  there,  they  must  spread 
up  to  us.  A  time  may  come  when  the  capacity  to  learn  may  not 
be  hampered  by  lack  of  means ;  and  then  we  can  open  our  gates 
to  all  who  choose  to  come,  for  all  will  be  able  and  all  will  be 
worthy.  Till  then  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  in  our  genera- 
tion. 

KEITH  G.  FEILING. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND 

Many  pessimistic  accounts  of  the  increasing  degradation  of 
the  British  masses  have  of  late  appeared  in  the  Canadian  press. 
The  gloomy  reports  of  various  delegates  to  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference  have  been  reinforced  by  the  conclusions  of  even 
such  staunch  Englishmen  as  The  Varsity's  old  country  corres- 
pondent, whose  predictions  of  the  impending  downfall  of  Bri- 
tain seem  to  be  due  rather  to  his  uncompromising  individualism 
and  consequent  disgust  at  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment than  to  any  deliberate  study  of  the  statistics  of  Eng- 
lish distress.  From  almost  every  quarter,  indeed,  we  are  receiv- 
ing the  impression  that  British  pauperism  has  increased  and  is 
increasing,  that  the  condition  of  the  submerged  tenth  is  steadily 
growing  worse,  that  the  sceptre  of  empire  is  slipping  from  the 
nerveless  hands  of  the  mother  country,  and  will  be  lost  to  the 
race  unless  we  of  the  newer  nations  spring  forward  to  grasp  it. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  most  of  us  are  adopting  a 
patronising  or  a  critical  attitude  towards  England  which  must 
be  offensive  to  Englishmen  and  certainly  seems  objectionable 
to  many  among  ourselves. 

Numerous  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  prevalence  of 
these  gloomy  views  of  the  condition  of  England.  The  accession 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  in  January,  1906,  naturally  led 
to  the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  social  reform.  The 
blacker  the  colours  in  which  the  Radical  press  can  paint  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  the  better  its  chance  of  securing  popular 
sympathy  with  the  Government 's  social  programme.  The  Tariff 
Reform  journals,  too,  find  it  necessary  in  their  business  to 
create  the  impression  that  English  trade  and  manufactures  are 
going  to  the  dogs  under  the  present  system  of  free  trade. 
Again,  the  general  depression  in  1908,  though  less  felt  in  Eng- 
land than  in  many  other  countries — such  as  the  United  States — 
had,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  unemploy- 
ments. Finally,  Germany's  attempt  to  force  the  pace  in  ship- 
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building,  combined  with  the  establishment  of  old  age  pensions, 
has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  British  budget,  necessitating 
additional  taxation  which  is  most  unwelcome  to  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  community. 

Behind  all  these  temporary  causes  of  pessimism  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  the  enormous  and  increasing  preponder- 
ance of  town-bred  over  rural  population  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  leading  to  far-reaching  physical,  mental  and  moral  degenera- 
tion. The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  and  the  increase  of  municipal 
socialism  are  alleged  to  be  only  the  first  indications  of  the 
approach  of  a  new  era  when  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  wealthy  for  the  support  of  the  poor  will  undermine  that 
robust  individualism  and  manly  independence,  which,  M. 
Demolins  tells  us,  is  the  underlying  reason  for  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority. 

No  doubt  the  condition  of  England  will  admit  of  great  im- 
provement. No  doubt  the  increase  of  town  population — though 
not  peculiar  to  England — constitutes  a  danger  which  one  would 
be  glad  to  see  avoided  by  a  wider  distribution  of  English  land 
and  a  system  of  State-aided  emigration  to  the  colonies  such  as 
was  recommended  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  No  doubt  there  is 
much  to  do.  But  let  us  rather  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
achievements  of  England  since  what  some  are  pleased  to  call 
her  "  decadence "  began.  I  shall  not  consider  the  marvellous 
development  of  the  British  colonial  and  Indian  empire  as  any 
part  of  these  achievements,  though  I  might  justly  do  so.  I 
desire  rather  to  investigate  whether  the  heart  of  the  Empire  is 
still  sound,  and  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  progress 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Among  a  materialistic  people  like  ourselves  one  naturally 
begins  with  trade.  We  measure  our  own  prosperity  by  our 
trade  returns,  and  are  naturally  gratified  when  we  observe  that 
British  trade  has  increased  from  £682,000,000  to  £1,163,000,000 
between  1894  and  1907,  or  an  advance  of  70  per  cent.  Exports 
of  domestic  produce  increased  from  £216,000,000  to  £426,000,- 
000,  or  97  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
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We  are  warned  by  the  moralist,  however,  that  "trade's 
proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. "  Possibly,  but  in  the 
meantime  Britain  sets  the  standard  of  prices  for  the  whole 
world,  and  in  her  buying  and  selling  manages  to  secure  a  pretty 
fair  income  for  herself — that  part  of  it  which  comes  under  the 
review  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  increased  from  £673,- 
000,000  to  £946,000,000  or  40  per  cent,  between  1893-4  and 
1907-8,  while  our  most  eminent  statistician,  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
estimates  Britain's  total  income  to  be  at  least  £1,900,000,000, 
an  amount  which  increases  about  3  per  cent  annually,  while 
her  population  increases  only  1  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  in  Britain's  income  this  year  over  her  income  last 
year  is  nearly  £60,000,000,  an  amount  almost  sufficient  in  itself 
to  meet  the  total  cost  of  the  army  and  navy.  An  enormous 
and  increasing  amount  of  wealth  is  annually  produced,  though 
we  may  quarrel  with  its  distribution. 

The  great  question  of  the  social  condition  of  the  United 
Kingdom  needs  and  receives  whole  volumes  of  discussion.  Here 
one  can  only  apply  a  few  statistical  tests. 

The  longevity  of  a  race  is  recognised  by  physicians  and 
students  of  social  science  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of  its  vitality. 
The  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  in  1907  was  15  per  thou- 
sand, as  against  Prussia's  17.8,  and  France's  20.2.  In  1908 
the  death-rate  in  the  United  States,  ascertained  from  the  statis- 
tics of  those  states  which  require  registration  (with  about  45,- 
000,000  people)  was  15.4  per  thousand  as  against  14.7  per  thou- 
sand for  Etngland  and  Wales.  So,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  the 
English  people  are  superior  to  the  Americans  in  vitality,  and 
are  vastly  superior  to  the  Prussians  and  the  French.  It  Es 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  death-rate  for  England  and  Wales  in 
1865  was  23.2  per  thousand,  as  against  14.7  per  thousand  in 
1908.  Surely,  then,  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  must 
be  living  a  reasonably  healthy  life,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
must  have  greatly  improved  during  the  past  40  years.  In  that 
time  typhus  and  smallpox  have  practically  disappeared,  and 
the  mortality  from  enteric  has  been  reduced  from  390  per  mil- 
lion population,  in  1869,  to  67  per  million  in  1907.  Most 
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remarkable  of  all,  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis,  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  half — from  3,566  per  million,  in  1851, 
to  1605  per  million  in  1907. 

This  decline  in  the  death-rate  implies  a  corresponding  de- 
cline in  the  disease-rate  and  consequent  greater  working 
efficiency.  It  is  largely  due  to  improved  sanitation  and  bet- 
ter housing.  Overcrowding,  I  am  gratified  to  say,  is  steadily 
being  diminished.  In  1891,  when  such  information  was  first 
collected,  the  occupants  of  overcrowded  tenements — those  having 
more  than  two  inhabitants  to  each  room — numbered  3,258,000 
or  11.2  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  England  and  Wales;  in 
1901  they  had  sunk  to  2,667,000  or  8.2  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. Not  only  had  the  country  provided  proper  housing  for 
an  increase  of  3,525,000  in  its  population,  but  it  had  actually 
reduced  the  absolute  number  living  in  overcrowded  tenements 
by  nearly  600,000.  In  the  same  decade  London  reduced  its 
.overcrowded  population  from  831,000  to  726,000,  or  from  19.7 
per  cent,  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  population.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  census  of  1911  will  show  a  consider- 
ably furthur  improvement. 

The  increased  vitality  of  the  British  race  is  also  largely  due 
to  better  and  cheaper  food  and  the  advance  of  wages.  Allow- 
ing for  inevitable  years  of  depression,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  wages  ever  since  1850.  The  average  wages  earned 
by  the  British  workman  in  1907  were  81.7  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1850,  while  general  prices,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck, were  only  3.9  per  cent,  higher.  This  implies  that  the 
average  workman  is  about  75  per  cent,  better  off  in  1907  than 
he  was  in  1850.  The  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  have,  it 
is  true,  increased  by  only  56  per  cent.  Still,  has  not  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  been  remarkably  improved  since  the  so- 
called  zenith  of  English  power  ?  Food,  at  least,  is  cheaper  than 
with  us.  Good  Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef  and  mutton 
are  sold  even  in  inland  cities  like  Leicester  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

But  what  of  that,  you  will  say,  if  the  workman  is  out  of 
work  and  unable  to  buy?  Unemployment  is  at  the  present 
time,  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  high.  "Whereas  in  1907  only 
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4.3  per  cent  of  the  trade  unionists  were  unemployed,  8.9  per 
cent  were  unemployed  in  1908.  According  to  the  last  available 
statistics,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  has  fallen  to  7.4, 
still  a  high  figure,  though  not  so  high  as  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  States,  which 
publish  the  only  reliable  statistics  of  unemployment  on  this 
continent.  The  depression  of  1908  was  not  so  severe  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  effects  of  it  are  already 
passing  away. 

What  then  of  the  great  increase  of  pauperism?  In  spite 
of  the  more  lax  methods  of  relief  adopted  by  socialist  guar- 
dians during  the  past  few  years,  that  great  increase  simply  does 
not  exist.  The  average  number  of  paupers  in  England  and 
Wales  (inclusive  of  the  insane  and  casual  poor)  has  sunk 
from  49.2  per  thousand  in  1850-9  to  25.3  per  thousand  in 
1900-1908.  Excluding  insane  and  casuals  it  has  declined  from 
48  per  thousand  to  21.9  per  thousand.  For  the  single  year  1850 
English  pauperism  (exclusive  of  insane)  stood  at  57.4  per 
thousand,  and  in  1908  at  22.7.  Irish  pauperism,  which  averaged 
72.5  per  thousand  in  1850,  was  in  1908  only  23.1,  and  Scotch 
pauperism  decreased  in  the  same  period  from  48.1  to  22.7  per 
thousand  of  population. 

This  shows  conclusively  that  pauperism  has  declined,  but 
to  see  the  real  significance  of  this  decline  we  must  further 
analyse  the  statistics. 

Insane  and  idiot  paupers  have  risen  from  .9  per  thousand 
of  population  in  1849,  to  3.2  per  thousand  in  1908,  a  fact 
partly  due  to  the  strain  of  modern  life  which  has  increased^ 
insanity  in  all  civilised  countries,  but  more  largely  to  the  gather- 
ing together  of  this  class  into  separate  institutions,  and  to 
greater  exactness  of  classification. 

Sane  paupers  are  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  aged  and 
infirm  adults,  who  declined  from  22.7  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion in  1849  to  12.7  per  thousand  in  1908;  (2)  adults  ordinarily 
able-bodied,  who  are  now  only  3.5  per  thousand  as  against  13.5 
in  1849,  a  particularly  gratifying  reduction;  (3)  children, 
now  6.7  per  thousand  as  against  25.7  per  thousand  in  1849; 
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(4)  casual  or  vagrant  poor,  who  constituted  .5  per  thousand 
both  in  1849  and  1908. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  statistics  is  desirable,  because 
these  charges  of  increasing  pauperism  are  perhaps  the  most 
widely  reiterated  of  all  the  slanders  daily  published  with  refer- 
ence to  Great  Britain.  Taking  English  paupers  by  age  groups, 
we  find  that  in  1908  the  number  of  paupers  under  16  years  of 
age  was  2.12  per  cent  of  the  population  under  16;  the  number 
of  paupers  between  16  and  60  was  1.05  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion between  16  and  60;  the  number  of  paupers  over  60  was 
15.77  per  cent  of  the  population  over  60. 

Child  paupers  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  groups  are 
clearly  not  responsible  for  their  unfortunate  position.  Their 
condition  is  doubtless  due  in  many  cases  to  the  inefficiency  or 
vice  of  their  parents,  but  perhaps  more  often  to  the  untimely 
death  or  disablement  of  their  breadwinner  either  by  natural 
causes  or  by  one  of  those  industrial  accidents  which  appear 
inevitable  in  an  age  of  machinery.  Two-thirds  of  all  these 
children  remain  as  outside  paupers  under  the  care  of  their 
relatives,  so  that  the  taint  of  the  workhouse  never  reaches  them. 
Of  the  remaining  71,000  children  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  guardians,  only  22,500  are  maintained  in  workhouses,  infirm- 
aries and  asylums.  Twelve  thousand  are  supported  in  board- 
ing schools,  fourteen  thousand  in  cottage  homes,  ten  thousand 
in  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  and  industrial  training 
homes;  eight  thousand  five  hundred  are  boarded  out.  One  is 
pleased  to  note  that  "practically  no  children  now  receive  their 
education  in  workhouses  except  infants  under  3  years  of  age, 
and  special  classes  who,  through  infirmity  or  other  causes, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  otherwise. "  Hereditary  pauperism  is 
thus  being  attacked  at  its  root. 

The  adult  able-bodied  pauper  is  a  fearsome  spectre  to  many 
of  England's  critics.  But  when  we  meet  the  cold  fact  that 
the  paupers  between  16  and  60  number  only  1.05  per  cent  of 
the  population  between  those  ages  the  spectre  almost  disap- 
pears. Who  are  these  adult  paupers  ?  First,  they  are  those  who, 
through  disease  or  industrial  accident,  are  incapacitated  for 
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Active  work;  secondly,  the  unemployed  who  are  looking  for 
work  and  are  obliged  to  apply  for  poor  relief  until  they  find  it ; 
thirdly,  the  unemployable  pauper,  who  can  work  and  will  not. 
This  last  class — the  only  really  degraded  element  of  the  pauper 
population — is  estimated  by  the  officials  at  1.4  per  thousand  of 
population,  or  about  50,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales. 
At  the  same  rate  Canada  would  have  10,000 — a  problem  cer- 
tainly, but  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
whole  country  was  going  to  the  dogs.  If  our  statistics  were 
-compiled  as  carefully  as  England's  are,  who  knows  whether  we 
might  not  be  able  to  start  up  a  little  "habitual  pauper"  problem 
<of  our  own?  We  certainly  are  able  to  fill  a  good  many 
"houses  of  refuge"  (nice  euphemism  that!)  although  we 
boasted  a  few  years  ago  of  being  "six  millions  of  people  with- 
out a  workhouse." 

The  fact  that  15.77  per  cent  of  the  population  over  60  are 
in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  while  only  1.05  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion between  16  and  60  receive  it,  is  the  most  overwhelming 
.argument  that  I  have  ever  encountered  in  favour  of  Old  Age 
Pensions.  It  means  that  380,000  aged  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  are  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  in  spite  of  lives  spent  in  14 
cases  out  of  15  in  hard  self-supporting  work.  Some  of  these 
unfortunates  no  doubt  invested  their  money  in  rearing  chil- 
dren, who  either  died  young,  or  through  inefficiency  or  selfish- 
ness, failed  to  support  or  only  partially  supported  their  aged 
parents  (it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where,  as  in  many  thou- 
sands of  cases,  the  children  contribute  half  or  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  parent,  that  parent 
is  still  considered  a  pauper) ;  others  had  invested  their  little 
savings  foolishly,  while  still  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  received  such  low  wages  that  saving  was 
practically  impossible.  A  considerable  number,  of  course,  owed 
their  sad  fate  to  their  own  drinking  and  spendthrift  habits. 
But  it  seems  perfectly  evident  that  the  great  majority  are 
people  who  have  worked  hard  and  enjoyed  few  of  the  comforts 
of  life  throughout  their  active  working  days,  and  who  now 
deserve  special  consideration  from  the  state  if  anyone  desorves 
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it.  The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is  so  hedged  about  with  safe- 
guards as  not  to  involve  any  encouragement  to  extravagant 
habits,  and  is  probably  as  good  a  measure  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  in  all  this  social  regeneration  of 
England  is,  however,  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  brought 
to  pass.  The  spirit  of  Carlyle  and  Euskin,  Kingsley  and 
Thomas  Hughes  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  life  of  the 
ancient  aristocratic  universities.  Hundreds  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  graduates  and  undergraduates  are  giving  their  lives 
to  the  work  of  raising  the  people.  The  University  settlements 
— Toynbee  Hall,  Oxford  House,  Mansfield  House — are  filled 
to  their  utmost  capacity  by  graduates  and  undergraduates  who 
are  studying  the  great  social  questions  and  helping  to  "carry 
into  the  most  squalid  and  dismal  areas  of  great  cities  the  faith 
and  the  culture,  the  social  amenities  and  the  physical  discipline 
which  makes  the  joy  and  the  beauty  of  life  at  Oxford."  The 
Universities  are  sending  their  best  men  to  curacies  in  the 
slums;  barristers,  and  Members  of  Parliament  are  sacrificing 
their  leisure  for  social  work;  young  ladies  brought  up  in  refine- 
ment and  luxury  are  spending  their  lives  among  the  mill  hands 
and  factory  girls  of  the  cities.  No  nation  has  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  world  been  blessed  with  so  many  trained 
unselfish  workers  for  the  good  of  the  race,  and  not  a 
few  of  these  have  laid  down  their  lives  at  their  self -sought  post 
of  duty.  There  are  many  Dr.  Grenfells  in  England.  By  their 
efforts  the  masses  of  Britain  are  being  gradually  raised,  thje 
best  music,  art  and  literature  brought  within  their  reach,  the 
submerged  tenth  eliminated,  the  essential  solidarity  of  all  classes 
of  the  population  reasserted.  "  England, "  says  Schulze- 
Gaevernitz,  "is  one  nation. "  That  is  why  not  one  police 
court  case  arose  out  of  the  great  dockers'  strike  'in  1889,  though 
for  five  weeks  150,000  men  stood  hungry  in  the  wealthiest  capi- 
tal in  the  world.  "If  the  nation  knows  our  case,"  they  said, 
"the  nation  will  right  us." 

What  of  us  the  critics?     Within  a  mile  of  our  University 
we  have  a  slum  as  vile  as  the  worst  in  London  stretching  west- 
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ward  and  engulfing  new  streets  from  year  to  year.  And  every 
year  the  foreign  population  swarms  more  densely  in  its  pestilen- 
tial home — a  voting-power  which  may  yet  create  a  second 
Tammany  Hall  in  Toronto.  Who  takes  the  trouble  to  explain 
to  these  foreigners  the  nature  and  the  value  of  our  free  British 
institutions.  Who  takes  the  trouble  to  teach  them  the  sacredness 
of  the  franchise,  or  the  respect  for  law  and  order  character- 
istic of  the  British  race  ?  Then  how  dare  we,  who,  in  a  country 
with  hardly  two  people  to  the  square  mile,  cannot  or  will  not 
prevent  the  growth  of  slums  and  overcrowding,  issue  our 
solemn  protests  against  our  transatlantic  brethren  because  in 
a  country  with  600  people  to  the  square  mile  and  a  growing 
population,  they  do  not  abolish  slums  and  pauperism  fast 
enough  to  suit  us?  The  smells  of  the  slum  and  the  sounds  of 
the  slum  and  the  sights  of  the  slum  are  at  the  very  gates  of  our 
University,  if  we  will  only  open  our  eyes  to  see.  But  our  arm- 
chair critics  would  do  better  to  throw  themselves  into  the  work 
of  remedying  these  evils  than  to  seek  a  cheap  reputation  for 
virtue  by  pouring  their  scorn  upon  England. 

S.  A.  CUDMORE. 

NOTE. — The  statistics  in  this  article  are  mainly  taken  from 
the  1909  Blue-book  on  Public  Health  and  Social  Conditions 
[Cd.  4671],  for  the  use  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
Mavor.  S.  A.  C. 


INDUSTRIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

An  experiment  is  being  worked  out  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Duncan,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  a  brother  of  Norman  Duncan, 
the  Canadian  teller  of  stories,  which  may  yet  provide  a  solution 
for  the  problem  of  bringing  the  University  into  practical  rela- 
tionship with  the  country's  industries.  Many  manufacturers — 
glass  makers,  users  of  dyes,  metal  workers,  and  a  score  of  others 
— have  in  their  processes  or  in  the  results  of  their  operations 
individual  difficulties  which  demand  scientific  investigation. 
Few  manufacturers  on  this  continent,  however,  are  prepared 
to  expend  the  sum  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  equip- 
ment of  a  laboratory.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
a  service.  They  have  had  no  experience  with  men  whose  work 
cannot  be  assessed  each  week  or  month  and  a  definite  value  set 
thereon.  As  a  consequence,  processes  in  the  past  have  been 
notoriously  crude  and  wasteful,  with  immense  loss  to  our  natural 
wealth. 

To  meet  this  condition,  Professor  Duncan  has  devised  a 
system  of  industrial  fellowships,  which,  while  it  has  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  justify  any  general  conclusions, 
has,  in  the  words  of  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  "  shown  more 
points  of  strength  than  weakness. "  Recognising  the  require- 
ments of  manufacturers  as  outlined  above,  Professor  Duncan 
has  suggested  a  co-operative  plan  whereby,  if  a  manufacturer 
signifies  his  desire  to  have  some  chemical  problem  in  connection 
with  his  industry  solved,  the  University  will  provide  a  chemist 
with  a  bent  towards  investigation,  and  will  allow  him  the  use 
of  the  University  laboratories,  where  he  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  Chemical  department.  Here  he 
will  devote  his  entire  time — except  for  a  few  hours  a  week,  dur- 
ing which  he  gives  instruction  in  his  department — to  the  work 
which  has  been  allotted  to  him.  For  this  service  the  beneficiary 
of  the  investigation  pays  the  chemist  an  annual  fee  of  from 
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five  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars,  extending  over  from  one 
to  three  or  even  more  years.  The  investigator  gets  an  insight 
into  the  real  world  of  industrial  chemistry,  with  the  probabil- 
ity, if  he  proves  his  work  of  value,  of  establishing  a  permanent 
position  for  himself.  The  manufacturer  gets  at  a  reasonable 
cost  and  under  direction  which  he  could  not  himself  give,  the 
benefit  of  a  scientific  investigation  and  if  possible,  a  solution  of 
the  problems  or  difficulties  with  which  he  has  been  confronted. 
The  University,  besides  promoting  research  and  helping  to 
place  the  national  industries  on  an  economic  basis,  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  fellow's  services  as  an  instructor  for  a  definite 
number  of  hours  a  week. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  general  scheme.  Its  details  have  been 
developed  and  modified  under  the  chastening  rod  of  experience. 
Ten  fellowships  have  been  created  during  the  two  years  in 
which  the  system  has  been  in  operation.  Apart  from  the  gen- 
eral conditions  already  outlined,  the  chief  features  of  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  donor  of  the  fellowship  and  the 
University  are,  first,  that  three  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  investigation,  the  University  shall  be  at  liberty  to  publish  the 
results  obtained;  and  second,  that  the  fellow  shall  receive  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  any  discoveries  he  makes.  So  far,  the 
system  of  industrial  fellowships  has  been  entirely  successful. 

F.  P.  MEGAN. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  "IDLE  RICH  " 

In  the  November  number  of  this  magazine  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  college 
had  delined  owing  to  the  elective  system  and  to  the  incoming 
of  the  ' '  idle  rich. ' '  When  it  is  possible  to  indicate  so  clearly  the 
causes  of  an  evil  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  apply 
a  remedy.  Not  to  discuss,  at  present,  the  elective  system,  which 
I  agree  with  President  Wilson  in  holding  as  utterly  antagonis- 
tic to  the  true  ideal  of  a  university,  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
the  "idle  rich."  Are  they  wanted  in  a  university?  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  there  ?  If  not,  why  admit  them  at  all  ? 
Clubs  protect  themselves  (sometimes)  from  the  excessively  vul- 
gar rich;  learned  societies  protect  themselves  from  the  intru- 
sion of  pretentious  ignoramuses;  churches  have  their  tests  of 
membership;  there  are  quarantine  laws  for  immigrants  and  for 
cattle;  why  should  the  university  alone  be  defenceless  against 
a  class  of  persons  who  stand  wholly  unrelated,  save  by  way  of 
antagonism,  to  its  aims?  If  these  individuals  wasted  only  their 
own  time  there  might  not  be  much  to  say,  as  they  would  prob- 
ably waste  it  anywhere;  but  they  make  others  do  the  same  and 
more  or  less  debase  the  tone  of  the  whole  institution.  Why  with- 
out the  least  attempt  at  resistance  should  we  allow  the  main  cur- 
rents of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  to  be  contaminated 
by  undesirable  and  dangerous  elements? 

Remember  I  am  just  taking  a  college  president  of  much 
experience  at  his  word.  He  says  that  the  decline  of  the  col- 
lege is  in  great  part  due  to  the  incoming  of  the  "idle  rich."  Then 
I  say  why  not  resist  their  incoming?  President  Wilson's  idea 
is  to  keep  the  door  open  for  them,  but  to  try  what  can  be  done 
"by  the  gentle  infection  of  friendliness"  to  be  given  by  a  spe- 
cial body  of  tutors  appointed  ad  hoc,  missionaries  in  partibus 
infidelium.  The  university  seems  a  strange  place  in  which  to 
do  such  missionary  work.  It  is  uphill  work  purifying  the 
stream  after  the  infecting  elements  have  entered  it;  and 
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my  opinion  is  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  into  the  univer- 
sity save  on  a  strong  presumption  that  he  is  not  an  infecting 
element. 

Then  how  is  the  sifting  to  be  done.  Two  ways  occur  to  me. 
First,  by  an  entrance  examination  specially  designed  to  test  the 
earnestness  of  the  student  and  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
really  taken  hold  of  certain  branches  of  study.  As  every  one 
knows,  there  is  an  art  in  passing  set  examinations,  and  there 
are  aids  to  its  acquisition  which  are  specially  within  command 
of  the  "idle  rich."  Whatever  coaching  can  do  is  done  for 
them,  and  the  aim  of  the  examination  I  have  in  view  would  be 
to  upset  the  coach.  The  examination  would  of  course  be  applied 
to  all  alike,  and  if  it  turned  back  a  few  serious  students,  as  it 
might — for  every  serious  student  is  not  thoroughly  prepared- 
it  would  render  them  the  service  of  showing  them  wherein  their 
preparation  was  lacking,  and  it  would  be  of  much  service  to 
the  university  by  improving  the  quality  of  its  first  year  stu- 
dents. The  qualities  that  give  promise  of  a  student's  future 
success  are  industry,  earnestness  and  grasp:  with  these  there 
will  certainly  go  character.  It  should  be  most  distinctly  and 
continually  recognised  that  the  entrance  examination  is  the 
port  of  arrival,  where,  if  anywhere,  quarantine  laws  are  to  be 
enforced.  It  is  here,  of  course,  that  the  system  of  elections  pro- 
duces perhaps  its  worst  effect  of  rendering  difficult  such  a  sift- 
ing as  might  be  very  effectually  accomplished  by  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  entrance  examination. 

In  the  second  place,  I  fail  to  see  why  one  condition  of 
entrance  should  not  be  the  taking  of  a  solemn  declaration  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  declarant  to  devote  his  best  abilities 
and  his  main  efforts  to  the  studies  upon  which  he  is  about  to 
enter ;  to  support  the  discipline  of  his  college  and  in  every  way 
to  co-operate  with  the  faculty  and  with  his  fellow-students  for 
its  advantage.  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  roughly  sketch 
the  purport  of  the  proposed  declaration.  Experienced  univer- 
sity heads  could  give  it  proper  shape.  We  swear  jurymen  before 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  jury  box;  we  swear  barristers  and 
judges  and  public  officers.  Considering  how  important  it  is 
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that  the  tone  of  the  university  should  be  maintained,  that  its 
moral  intellectual  influence  should  not  be  allowed  to  decline,  as 
President  Wilson  says  it  has  done,  it  seems  a  most  obvious  safe- 
guard that  the  university  should  have  from  every  student  it 
admits  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  purpose  to  apply  himself 
faithfully  to  the  studies  for  the  sake  of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  sought  admission.  It  does  seem  too  ridiculous  that  the 
university  alone  should  be  powerless  to  protect  itself  against 
the  intrusion  of  alien  and  hostile  elements ;  and  I  must  say  that 
President  Wilson 's  plan,  which  apparently  contemplates  con- 
tinuing to  admit  them  freely,  and  relying  on  "the  gentle  infec- 
tion of  friendliness "  to  alter  their  character,  does  not  seem  to  me 
a  hopeful  one.  It  is  applying  a  "gentle  infection "  to  counter- 
act a  virulent  one. 

Of  course  there  may  be  aspects  of  the  subjects  which  I  am 
wholly  overlooking,  financial  aspects  for  example.  If  the  uni- 
sity  needs  the  "idle  rich"  in  its  business,  there  is  no  use  in' 
complaining  of  their  presence ;  its  work  must  simply  be  carried 
on,  subject  to  this  burden.  As  to  the  "idle  rich"  themselves 
we  should  not  cut  them  off  wholly  from  our  sympathy,  as  they 
are  largely  victims  of  circumstances.  If  admitting  them  to 
university  life  held  out  a  prospect  of  benefit  to  them  without 
far  more  than  a  countervailing  danger  to  others  and  to  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  institution,  they  might  be  made  welcome;  but 
on  a  reasonable  calculation  of  chances  how  does  the  matter 
stand?  We  have  President  Wilson's  word  for  it  that  they  have 
helped  to  cause  a  decline  in  the  morals  of  the  college,  and  any 
forecast  for  the  future  must  be  based  on  the  data  of  the  past. 
Wealth  will  still  have  inordinate  advantages  enough,  even  if 
we  withdraw  from  it  the  power  of  poisoning  the  fountain  heads 
of  knowledge  and  culture  throughout  the  country.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform  that  I 
have  not  duly  estimated ;  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many  others  mat- 
ters, wealth  may  have  the  whip  hand. 

W.  D.  LE  SUEUB. 

Ottawa,  November  9,  1909. 
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After  the  preceding  article  had  been  sent  to  the  Editor  my 
eye  fell  upon  a  letter  signed  * '  Graduate ' '  in  the  Toronto  Star  of 
the  8th  November,  in  which,  referring  to  certain  suggested 
remedies  for  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
the  writer  expressed  the  opinion  that,  "If  these  remedies  should 
prove  inadequate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  further  back 
and  require  for  matriculation  as  sufficient  a  guarantee  of  good 
character  and  decent  behaviour  as  is  now  required  of  intellec- 
tual attainment."  In  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  remark  I 
most  cordially  agree;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be 
necessary  to  wait  until  other  "remedies"  have  failed  before 
adopting  so  perfectly  natural  and  proper  a  preliminary  safe- 
guard as  the  one  mentioned.  Let  the  filter  be  planted  at  the 
head  of  supply.  W.  D.  L. 


Why,  sir,  you  seem  to  think  o'  college  something  like  what 
Bartle  Massey  does.  He  says  college  mostly  makes  people  like 
bladders — just  good  for  nothing  but  t'  hold  the  stuff  as  is 
poured  into  'em. — Adam  Bede. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the 
articles  or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We  reserve 
the  right,  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
material  submitted  to  us,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to 
let  the  contributor's  name  appear. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

In  our  last  number  w,e  argued  that  the  purpose  of  THE 
MONTHLY  should  be  educational,  since  education  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  University  and  all  members  of  the  University  are 
partners  in  the  enterprise^  furthering  its  aims  and  objects. 
Undeniably  this  is  a  large  assumption.  We  knew  that  at  the 
time.  But  we  ventured  to  make  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
if  it  is  not  well-grounded,  the  whole  structure,  THE  MONTHLY 
and  the  rest,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  once  more.  Revenues  are  drawn 
from  the  whole  people,  an  elaborate  educational  machine  is 
fashioned,  and  of  this  we  obtain  the  exclusive  use.  We  are  bound 
in  all  honour  and  justice  to  turn  our  monopoly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  people.  An  inexorable  syllogism  hems  us  in. 
Democracy  depends  upon  education.  Education  depends  upon 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  obtaining  it.  Therefore, 
democracy  depends  upon  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

This  is  our  burden.  We  must  frankly  admit  that  at  times 
it  rests  too  lightly  on  our  shoulders.  Did  we  always  feel  its 
pressure,  our  undergraduates  would  be  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  to  display  a  lack  of  dignity  and  good  manners;  our 
graduates  would  never  slacken  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the 
intellectual  tone  of  the  community.  But  there  are  hopeful 
signs  that  we  are  beginning  to  recognise  our  responsibilities 
candidly  and  consistently.  Undergraduate  opinion  will  no 
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longer  allow  the  name  of  the  University  to  be  dragged  through 
the  mire.    It  remains  for  the  graduates  to  do  their  part. 

The  list  of  extension-lectures  suggests  an  easy  and  natural 
channel  for  the  energies  of  many  graduates.  Dwelling  in  the 
country  and  in  country-towns,  they  might  well  gather  around 
them  groups  of  men  and  women  interested  in  this  or  that 
branch  of  literature,  art,  or  science.  To  such  groups  the 
University  could  readily  send  its  extension-lecturers.  At  pre- 
sent the  situation  resembles  that  which,  according  to  Bishop 
Stubbs,  obtained  in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  We  have  the  Uni- 
versity, like  the  king,  at  the  centre  and  our  graduates,  like  the 
local  courts,  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle — we  have  not 
enough  radii  drawn  between  them.  We  can  say  this  without 
casting  any  reflection  upon  the  committee  in  charge  of  exten- 
sion-work or  upon  those  who  have  in  past  years  devoted  them- 
selves so  unsparingly  to  this  cause.  The  misfortune  is  that 
they  have  not  been  afforded  larger  opportunities.  Hereafter, 
every  local  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  should  convert 
itself  into  a  reading  and  study  club,  or  should  at  least  get  in 
touch  with  such  clubs  already  existing  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  endeavour  to  link  them  up  with  the  University  committee. 
The  fact  that  some  branches  do  this  at  present  shows  that  the 
idea  is  a  perfectly  feasible  one.  This  year,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  list,  the  committee  offers  not  merely  separate  lectures,  but 
numerous  and  extensive  courses.  With  some  methods  of  using 
these  we  shall  deal  in  the  next  issue. 


A    CANADIAN    NAVY 


Should  Canada  have  a  navy?  Queen's  Quarterly  answers: 
No,  the  country  wants  box-cars  and  canals.  But  surely  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that,  because  Canadians  are  bent  upon  the 
development  of  the  country,  they  should  not  have  their  energies 
directed  to  the  building  of  a  navy.  It  is  just  conceivable  that 
their  view  would  be  broadened,  their  politics  purified,  their 
character  strengthened,  if  they  had  to  lift  up  their  heads  from 
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this  unceasing  search  for  the  treasures  of  the  earth  to  catch  a 
breath  of  the  sea.  Our  commercial  world  is  too  much  with  us. 
The  navy  would  at  least  provide  new  fields  of  thought,  larger 
horizons. 

At  present  we  are  not  discharging  our  responsibilities  in  this 
matter,  whatever  they  may  be.  What  should  we  have  to  do  if 
we  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  paying  cent  per  cent 
with  the  citizens  of  London  ?  What  should  we  have  to  do  if  we 
were  standing  alone?  These  are  questions  which  for  the  most 
part  we  are  too  cowardly  to  ask  ourselves,  which  at  least  our 
politicians  are  afraid  to  ask  us.  Could  anything  better  happen 
this  country  than  that  it  should  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to 
decide  as  to  its  future,  to  choose  its  path  ?  We  should  at  once 
have  big  political  issues.  Our  politicians  would  be  compelled 
to  make  up  their  minds.  The  navy,  which  they  are  so  eager  to 
keep  out  of  politics,  would  become  the  burning  question  of  the 
hour.  Some  one  of  them,  braver  than  the  rest,  would  stump 
French  Canada  and  call  out  all  the  national  loyalty  of  its 
people.  Above  all,  we  should  begin  to  spare  and  save,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation.  Waste  and  scandals  cease  perforce, 
when  a  small  people  girds  itself  up  for  a  mighty  effort.  Fewer 
canals  in  Ontario,  fewer  wharves  in  Quebec,  but  more  courage 
and  patience  and  strength  through  the  whole  Dominion. 

The  Quarterly  is  too  content  with  the  present  situation.  It 
claims,  probably  with  justice,  that  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  inconceivable.  We  certainly  cannot  create 
on  this  continent  a  Franco-German  frontier;  both  public 
opinion  and  geography  make  that  impossible.  But  many  con- 
tingencies will  arise  when  the  United  States  should  be  convinced 
that  we  are  not  helpless  before  them.  Next  April  we  may  have 
to  take  a  stubborn  attitude  on  the  tariff.  At  any  hour  we  may 
have  to  make  common  cause  with  our  neighbours  against  the 
East.  If  the  American  Government  helps  us  to  save  our  shores, 
it  may  fairly  expect  some  of  our  grain  or  timber-land  in 
return.  This  is  not  war,  but  ordinary  business  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.  The  Quarterly  replies:  We  cannot  defend 
ourselves  against  80  or  100  millions.  Possibly  not,  in  the  last 
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analysis,  but  we  might  make  even  such  a  multitude  feel  that 
the  cost  would  be  too  great,  that  the  game  would  not  be  worth 
the  candle.  And  we  shall  show  this,  not  by  arming  to  the  teeth, 
but  by  doing  enough  to  convince  ourselves  and  other  people 
that  we  have  a  public  spirit,  our  own  ideals,  and  enough  resolu- 
tion to  defend  them.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  started  on  the 
way  to  nationhood;  everybody  in  an  irresponsible  fashion  has 
been  proclaiming  Canada  a  nation.  Heretofore  it  has  cost 
nothing.  It  is  a  solemn  mockery  to  say  that  those  who  are 
growing  rich  out  of  the  country's  development  are  sacrificing 
anything  to  its  future.  Now  we  must  face  our  responsibilities. 
That  means,  unfortunately,  in  this  age,  making  some  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

The  Quarterly  ignores  the  Asiatic  problem  on  the  coast,  and 
the  enthusiasm  in  British  Columbia  for  the  navy.  It  must 
surely  know  that  we  are  saved  up  to  the  present,  because  we 
are  part  of  the  British  Empire.  How  can  it  contend  that  we 
owe  nothing  to  England?  Does  it  suppose  that  we  could 
negotiate  with  Japan,  with  France,  had  we  not  British  prestige 
behind  us  ?  Does  it  suppose  for  one  moment  that  we  could  keep 
a  surtax  on  German  goods,  if  it  were  not  for  the  British  navy? 
It  merely  says  that  Britain  alone  will  dispose  of  Germany.  Cer- 
tainly Britain  cannot  decrease  her  power  whatever  we  do.  But 
we  should  not  "  sponge "  on  England  for  that  reason.  Even 
the  recent  declarations  of  the  young  growing  British  dominions 
that  they  would  join  in  a  defence  scheme  have  dissipated  for 
the  time  the  German  peril.  Germany  will  in  future  receive 
British  proposals  for  disarmament  in  a  new  spirit.  We  agree 
with  the  Quarterly  that  the  German  people  cannot  make  their 
real  feelings  known,  that  when  they  do  gain  control  all  this  will 
be  changed.  In  the  meantime  we  have  to  deal  with  that  most 
erratic  ruler  and  his  instruments  who  are  consistent  in  only 
one  thing,  their  determination  to  put  "Deutschland  uber 
Alles."  That  they  are  in  haste  their  financial  policy — the  rais- 
ing of  money  at  4  per  cent  and  over — and  the  recent  revelations 
in  the  Kiel  inquiry,  seem  to  prove. 
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It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  talk  of  war  is  inherently  absurd, 
that  the  mad  race  cannot  go  on.  We  applaud  the  Quarterly 
for  its  resolute  adherence  to  peace.  But  if  we  are  to  put  away 
the  things  of  a  child,  to  assume  national  manhood,  we  must 
bear  the  trials  and  make  the  sacrifices  which  nations  make. 
Nationality  may  be  all  wrong.  But  we  have  accepted  it.  In 
any  case  it  is  better  than  money-grubbing. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  again:  What  would  Canada  do,  if  she 
were  an  active  partner  of  the  Empire,  bearing  a  proportion- 
ately equal  share  of  the  burden  with  Britain  ?  What  would  she 
do,  if  she  stood  alone.  Presumably  she  would  do  her  duty.  She 
must  do  it  now.  She  cannot  lean  any  longer  on  some  one  else, 
or  her  fibre  will  be  destroyed.  In  any  event  she  will  be  saved 
from  militarism  pure  and  simple,  if  she  remembers  that  she 
obeys  the  call  of  duty,  not  the  dictates  of  greed  or  of  passion. 
Luckily  modern  labour-democracies  are  not  warlike.  They 
will  decide  ultimately,  perhaps  sooner  than  we  dream,  that 
literature,  art  and  learning  bear  a  richer  fruit  and  bring  more 
enduring  fame  than  even  the  sounding  victories  of  war. 


PRESIDENT  LOWELL'S  INAUGURAL 

The  new  President  of  Harvard  began  his  inaugural  address 
by  remarking  upon  the  changed  character  of  the  college.  It 
was  formerly  a  small,  united  community.  But  the  introduction 
of  the  elective  system  "  brought  a  divergence  in  the  courses  of 
study  pursued  by  individual  students,  an  intellectual  isolation, 
which  broke  down  the  old  solidarity."  "To  that  disintegra- 
tion "  President  Lowell  attributes  "the  overshadowing  interest 
in  athletic  games."  These  offer  "the  only  striking  occasion 
for  a  display  of  college  solidarity."  On  the  other  hand  work 
and  ideals  suffer.  Witness  "the  comparatively  small  estima- 
tion in  which  high  proficiency  in  college  studies  is  held  both  by 
undergraduates  and  by  the  public  at  large,  and  the  lack  of  any 
accepted  view  of  the  ultimate  object  of  college  education." 
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In  the  confusion  various  theories  are  put  forward.  The 
college,  it  is  urged,  should  prepare  directly  for  a  distinct  pro- 
fession or  occupation.  If  so,  President  Lowell  asks  "  would  it 
not  be  better  to  transfer  all  instruction  of  this  kind  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  leaving  the  general  studies  for  a  college  course 
of  diminished  length  or  surrendering  them  to  the  secondary 
schools?  The  logical  result  of  the  policy  would  be  that  of 
Germany,  where  the  university  is  in  effect  a  collection  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  the  underlying  general  education  is  given 
in  the  gymnasium.  But  that  requires  a  far  higher  and  better 
type  of  secondary  school  than  we  possess,  or  are  likely  to  possess 
for  many  years.  Moreover,  the  German  system  is  not  wholly 
suited  to  our  republic,  which  cannot  in  our  opinion  afford  to 
lose  the  substantial,  if  intangible,  benefits  the  nation  has  derived 
from  its  colleges.  Surely  the  college  can  give  freedom  of 
thought,  a  breadth  of  outlook,  a  training  for  citizenship  which 
neither  the  secondary  nor  the  professional  school  in  this  coun- 
try can  equal." 

It  is  also  claimed  "that  to  save  college  education  we  must 
reduce  its  length.  May  we  not  feel  that  the  most  vital  measure 
for  saving  the  college  course  is  not  to  shorten  its  duration  but 
to  ensure  that  it  will  be  worth  saving. "  In  short,  President 
Lowell  rejects  all  remedies  which  he  feels  will  kill  rather  than 
cure  the  patient.  He  wants  to  save  the  college,  "to  frame  a 
system  which,  without  sacrificing  individual  variation  too  much 
or  neglecting  the  pursuit  of  different  scholarly  interests,  shall 
produce  an  intellectual  and  social  cohesion,  at  least  among  large 
groups  of  students  and  points  of  contact  among  them  all." 

How  will  the  new  President  carry  these  convictions  into 
effect?  "With  President  Wilson  he  wishes  to  restore  an  atmos- 
phere congenial  to  real  effort.  "No  one  will  deny  that  in  our 
colleges  high  scholarship  is  little  admired  now,  either  by  the 
undergraduates  or  by  the  public.  We  do  not  make  our  students 
enjoy  the  sense  of  power  that  flows  from  mastery  of  a  difficult 
subject,  and  on  the  higher  plane  we  do  not  make  them  feel  the 
romance  of  scholarly  exploration."  Students  do  not  talk  over 
their  work  together.  Hence  common  intellectual  interests 
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must  be  provided,  and  a  common  element  made  the  basis  of  all 
courses.  Harvard  students  should  receive  a  somewhat  wider 
training  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  ''because  our  pre- 
paratory schools  do  not  give  the  same  training  as  the  English, 
and  the  structure  of  English  society  is  different  from  ours. 
The  wise  policy  for  the  students  would  appear  to  be  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  some  one  subject,  and  take 
in  addition  a  number  of  general  courses  in  unrelated  fields. 
Similarly,  the  teaching  of  the  leading  men  in  the  departments 
"ought  to  be  supplemented  by  instruction,  discussion  and  con- 
stant examination  in  smaller  groups,  conducted  by  younger 
men  well  equipped  for  this  work." 

The  President  of  Princeton  hopes  to  link  the  work  and  the 
life  of  the  undergraduate  by  giving  him  young  tutors  as  com- 
panions. President  Lowell  suggests  that  "freshmen  be  brought 
together  in  a  group  of  dormitories  and  dining  halls  under  older 
men  who  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  college  life  and  take  a 
keen  interest  in  their  work  and  their  pleasures. "  We  are 
informed  from  another  source  that  at  Harvard  "an  arrange- 
ment has  already  been  made  in  this  direction  by  which  selected 
seniors  are  acting  as  freshmen  advisers.  The  instructors  wha 
for  some  years  have  been  performing  this  duty,  find  the  number 
of  inquiries  so  great  that  they  are  obliged  to  limit  each  fresh- 
man's call  to  approximately  seven  minutes.  The  senior  adviser 
will  now  help  in  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the  freshman's 
problems,  referring  to  the  advising  instructor  only  those  which 
require  a  more  authoritative  judgment."  It  is  interesting  to 
find  the  great  American  colleges  returning  to  the  paternal 
methods  and  personal  supervision  common  fifty  years  ago. 
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AN    ADDRESS    BY    PRESIDENT    SCHURMAN 

At  a  meeting  in  Boston  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  head  of  Cornell,  made  a 
spirited  plea  for  the  state  university.  "The  West  has  led  but 
the  East  is  following.  And  before  many  years  a  state  without 
a  university  will  be  an  anomaly  in  our  Union.  For  the  rest  I 
assert  most  emphatically  that  a  state  university  is  an  indis- 
pensable organ  of  genuine  democracy." 

To  be  a  perfect  organ,  the  university  must  be  kept  free  of 
political  dictation.  "The  supreme  test  is  whether  the  people 
of  the  state  will  on  the  one  hand  tax  themselves  to  support  it 
and  on  the  other  impose  upon  themselves  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance to  leave  it  severely  alone,  so  that  it  may  select  its  own 
members  by  the  application  of  its  own  intellectual  standards; 
the  members  thus  chosen  must  be  absolutely  free  to  investigate, 
to  teach  and  to  publish  whatever  they  believe  to  be  the  truth. 
If  our  people  do  not  already  possess  this  conception  of  a  uni- 
versity they  must  be  educated  up  to  it.  For  a  university  cannot 
flourish  upon  any  other  condition. " 

Thus  founded  upon  popular  goodwill  the  university  can 
establish  research  professorships,  provide  free  tuition  and  open 
the  way  to  all  the  talents.  "I  believe  that  in  a  democracy  the 
highest  education  like  the  lowest  should  be  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  without  money  and  without  price.  The 
laws  governing  the  bequest  and  inheritance  of  property  inevit- 
ably tend  to  create  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  is  all  the  more 
imperative,  therefore,  that  we  should  fight  every  policy  and 
arrangement  which  tends  to  develop  an  aristocracy  of  intellect 
supported  by,  and  allied  with,  that  of  wealth.  But  every  dol- 
lar charged  for  higher  education  makes  for  the  development  of 
such  an  alliance.  It  is  not  free  choice,  it  is  the  necessity  laid 
upon  them,  which  has  led  the  privately  endowed  universities  to 
make  a  charge  for  tuition  (apart  altogether  from  laboratory  and 
other  fees)  of  from  $100  to  $250  a  year.  These  universities 
must  have  funds  to  do  their  work,  and  if  gifts  and  legacies  are 
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wanting  there  is  no  other  source  of  revenue  but  receipts  from 
students.  I  recognise  the  necessity.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
deplorable  and  calamitous.  For  these  high  fees  are  barriers 
which  the  privately  endowed  universities  set  up  against  stu- 
dents who  have  little  or  no  means  to  spend  on  education.  The 
progress  of  our  nation  depends  upon  the  educated  brains  of 
individuals.  We  must  discover  our  most  richly  gifted  youth 
and  give  them  all  the  training  our  universities  can  offer.  To 
this  end  we  should  make  their  access  to  the  universities  as  easy 
as  possible. " 

The  state  universities  reflect  the  life  and  needs  of  the  whole 
people.  "Dependent  on  the  people  as  a  whole  for  their  sup- 
port, they  are  sensitive  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  people 
wherever  and  whenever  they  arise.  There  is  no  work,  no  cal- 
ling, no  human  activity  too  humble  for  their  consideration,  if 
only  science  or  knowledge  can  be  of  use  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  people  support  the  university  no  section  of  the 
community  will  tolerate  the  neglect  of  its  peculiar  problems. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  state  universities  have  such  a  multiplicity 
of  departments  and  comprehensiveness  of  curriculum.  Their 
province  is  the  totality  of  human  knowledge  and  its  application 
to  the  life  and  work  and  vocations  of  mankind."  But  within 
this  wide  province  the  state  universities  must  offer  efficient 
teaching.  "The  university  is  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  the  mind  through  intellectual  discipline  by  competent 
masters.  If  the  university  does  not  serve  this  function,  I  see 
little  use  in  preserving  the  institution."  The  method  is  clear. 
"The  individual  universities  of  this  Association  must  see  that 
their  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  thoroughly  drilled — drilled 
as  they  were  in  former  days  by  those  inexorable  teachers  of 
Mathematics  and  Latin  or  Greek.  This  is  the  remedy  for  the 
atrocious  intellectual  slovenliness,  inaccuracy  and  vagueness 
which  to-day  characterise  pupils  in  all  American  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  reform  must 
begin  from  above :  it  is  for  the  universities  to  react  on  the  high 
schools  and  normal  schools  and  through  them  on  the  elementary 
schools.  And  it  is  in  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  that 
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the  university  has  the  opportunity  and  duty  of  performing  this 
high  task  and  setting  the  shining  example. ' ' 


The  Editor  assumes  responsibility  for  everything  appearing 
in  the  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


In  this  point  of  trusting  to  some  throw  of  fortune's  dice, 
Godfrey  can  hardly  be  called  old-fashioned.  Favourable  chance 
is  the  god  of  all  men  who  follow  their  own  devices  instead  of 
obeying  a  law  they  believe  in.  Let  even  a  polished  man  of  these 
days  get  into  a  position  he  is  ashamed  to  avow,  and  his  mind  will 
be  bent  on  all  the  possible  issues  that  may  deliver  him  from  the 
calculable  results  of  that  position.  Let  him  live  outside  his 
income,  or  shirk  the  resolute  honest  work  that  brings  wages, 
and  he  will  presently  find  himself  dreaming  of  a  possible  bene- 
factor, a  possible  simpleton  who  may  be  cajoled  into  using  his 
interest,  a  possible  state  of  mind  in  some  possible  person  not  yet 
forthcoming.  Let  him  neglect  the  responsibilities  of  his  office, 
and  he  will  inevitably  anchor  himself  on  the  chance  that  the 
thing  left  undone  may  turn  out  not  to  be  of  the  supposed 
importance.  Let  him  betray  his  friend's  confidence,  and  he 
will  adore  that  same  cunning  complexity  called  Chance,  which 
gives  him  the  hope  that  his  friend  will  never  know.  Let  him 
forsake  a  decent  craft  that  he  may  pursue  the  gentilities  of  a 
profession  to  which  nature  never  called  him,  and  his  religion 
will  infallibly  be  the  worship  of  blessed  Chance,  which  he  will 
believe  in  as  the  Mighty  Creator  of  success.  The  evil  principle 
deprecated  in  that  religion  is  the  orderly  sequence  by  which 
the  seed  brings  forth  a  crop  after  its  kind. — Silas  Marner. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

As  announced  in  the  last  issue,  Dr.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan,  '94, 
of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  discusses  American  col- 
lege problems  and  the  Princeton  solution.  Those  who  remem- 
ber Kerr  Macmillan  as  actor,  athlete  and  the  most  versatile  of 
undergraduates,  will  not  doubt  his  ability  to  treat  of  college  life 
sympathetically  and  from  many  points  of  view.  He  has,  in 
addition,  a  wide  experience  of  university  work,  gained  in  Ger- 
many and  during  several  years  of  teaching  at  Princeton. 

At  this  moment,  while  thoroughly  desirous  of  peace,  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  adopting  a  new  military  policy.  Can 
we  secure  peace  by  the  apparently  indirect  method  of  pre- 
paring for  war?  Mr.  Bell,  who  discusses  some  aspects  of  this 
question,  is  a  former  Brackenbury  Scholar  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  now  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  has  just  come  to 
the  department  of  History.  His  article  is  part  of  a  larger  paper 
read  at  the  Historical  Club  of  the  University. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  long  carried  on  far-reaching 
extension-work.  It  has  recently  been  urged  that  Oxford  should 
not  merely  go  out  to  the  working-men,  but  should  bring  to  her- 
self even  more  of  them  than  she  does  at  present.  This  radical 
suggestion  unites  with  the  more  conservative  proposals  for 
"reform"  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  turbulent  Ehone 
joins  the  quiet  Saone.  Mr.  Feiling,  who  was  here  for  the  last 
two  years  in  the  department  of  History  and  has  returned  to 
Oxford  as  a  lecturer  at  Christ  Church,  presents  some  Oxford 
views  of  the  whole  problem. 

We  are  hearing  proclaimed  on  all  sides  the  ruin  of  England. 
Tariff  reformers,  social  workers,  American  critics,  like  Mr.  Percy 
Collier,  swell  the  chorus.  It  seems  an  opportune  time  to  con- 
sider the  facts.  Mr.  S.  A.  Cudmore  is  eminently  qualified  to 
present  them.  Mr.  Cudmore  was  a  Flavelle  Scholar  from  this 
University  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  made  Economics 
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his  special  study  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  here  in  the 
department  of  Political  Science. 

The  experiment  at  the  University  of  Kansas  unfolds  a  new 
and  interesting  field  for  the  energies  of  our  scientific  depart- 
ments. Mr.  F.  P.  Megan  graduated  in  Classics  in  1903.  As 
editor  of  Industrial  Canada,  the  organ  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  he  applies  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
world  to  peculiarly  modern  problems. 

A  reference  in  the  last  issue  to  President  Wilson's  speech 
has  called  out  some  interesting  suggestions  from  Dr.  W.  F. 
Le  Sueur,  '63,  of  Ottawa,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

The  President  of  the  University  will  speak  at  Dunnville  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  at  Owen  Sound  on  December  14,  at  Woodstock  on  December  21. 

The  debate  between  Queen's  University  and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, in  the  Inter  University  Debating  League,  takes  place  at  Toronto 
on  December  3. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Orchestra  will  give  a  concert  in  Convo- 
cation Hall  on  December  8. 

Local  Lectures 

These  lectures  are  offered  to  the  public  so  that  it  may  be  possible 
for  those  not  able  to  attend  the  University,  to  avail  themselves  of 
either  single  lectures  or  short  courses  of  lectures  on  literary  and  scien- 
tific subjects.  //  requests  are  made  for  lectures  upon  subjects  not 
found  on  the  present  list,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  them. 

No  charge  is  made  for  single  lectures,  but  those  arranging  for  them 
must  pay  the  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  of  the  lecturers.  When 
courses  of  lectures  are  given  by  the  same  lecturer,  a  charge  of  ten. dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  expenses,  is  made  for  each  lecture. 
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When  the  lectures  are  to  be  illustrated,  arrangements  must  be  made 
by  correspondence  for  the  use  of  a  lantern,  etc. 

All  correspondence  regarding  lectures  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 

ALBERT  H.  ABBOTT, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
University  of  Toronto,  November,  1909. 

PROGRAMME  OF  LECTURES 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  H.  ABBOTT — 

1.  After-images  of  Light  and  Colour,  and  Their  Relation  to  Moving 
Pictures.*  2.  Imagination ;  Its  Function  in  Human  Life.*  3.  Mind 
and  Body  (two  lectures).  4.  The  Sophists  and  Socrates;  Education  and 
Democracy.  5.  The  Problem  of  Theism.  6.  The  Psychical  and  Physical 
Basis  of  Musical  Harmony.*  7.  Colour  Blindness  and  Its  Diagnosis. 
8.  Browning's  Theistic  Method;  "Caliban''  and  "Saul".  9.  A  course 
of  lectures  on  Psychology.*  10.  A  course  on  The  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy,  1600-1800  A.D. ;  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Kant. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  A.  AMYOT  (Bacteriologist  for  the  Provincial  Board  of 

Health)— 

1.  What  is  Pure  Water?  How  Well  and  Other  Waters  are  Pol- 
luted— How  This  can  be  Avoided  or  Corrected.  2.  The  Value  of  Milk 
as  a  Food — The  Dangers  of  Impure  Milk — Their  Correction  and  Avoid- 
ance. 3.  Milk  from  a  Hygienic  and  a  Commercial  Standpoint.  4.  The 
Source  of  Our  Food.  5.  Infection  and  its  Avenues.  6.  Natural  and 
Artificial  Means  of  Meeting  Infection. 

MR.  G.  R.  ANDERSON,  M.A. — 

1.  The  Evolution  of  Photography.*  2.  Scientific  and  Technical 
Photography.*  3.  Colour  Photography.* 

PROFESSOR  R.  W.  ANGUS — 

1.  The  Hydraulic  Power  Developments  at  Niagara  Falls.*  2.  Pro- 
ducer Gas  and  Gas  Engines.* 

MR.  KENNETH  BELL,  B.A. — 

1.  A  course  on  Italian  and  German  History,  1307-1520  A.D.  2. 
Courses  in  English  History.  3.  English  Architecture  (Gothic  or  Re- 
naissance). 4.  Italian  Art  (Early  Florentine  or  Umbrian  Schools).* 
5.  English  and  Scottish  Universities.  6.  The  Poetry  of  Browning. 

•Illustrated  lecture. 
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7.  Recent  Fiction.  8.  The  Diplomatic  Outlook  in  Europe.  9.  Italian 
Unity,  1820-1870  A.D.  10.  Shakespearean  Criticism.  11.  A  course  in 
English  Consitutional  History.  12.  The  Consitutional  Development  of 
England  and  France  Contrasted.  13.  Domesday  Book.  14.  The  Seven- 
teenth Century  in  English  Constitutional  History.  15.  The  Party 
System  in  Great  Britain.  16.  Sea-power  in  English  History  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  or  The  Building  up  of  Eng- 
land's Sea-Power. 

PROFESSOR  A.  CARRUTHERS — 

1.  Tennyson  as  Scientist  and  Philosopher.  2.  Classical  Echoes  in 
Tennyson.  3.  Rhymes  and  Rhythms  of  Tennyson.  4.  The  Prometheus 
Vinctus  of  Aeschylus.  5.  The  Ancient  Greek  Drama.  6.  The  Ancient 
Greek  Theatre.*  7.  Ancient  Greek  Architecture.*  8.  Ancient  Greek 
Sculpture.*  9.  Ancient  Greek  Painting.*  10.  Pompeian  Mural  Decor- 
ation.* 11.  Ancient  Greek  Vases.*  12.  Minoan  Civilisation.*  13.  The 
Mycenean  Civilisation.* 

PROFESSOR  C.  A.  CHANT — 

1.  The  Secrets  of  the  Sun.*  2.  The  Universe  of  Stars.*  3.  The  Life 
History  of  a  Star.*  4.  The  Planet  Mars.*  5.  Comets.*  6.  The  Solar 
System  (three  lectures)*  7.  The  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies 
(six  lectures)*. 

PROFESSOR  A.  P.   COLEMAN — 

1.  The  Tooth  of  Time.*  2.  Mountain  Buildings.*  3.  The  Ice  Age.* 
4.  The  Rivers  of  Canada.*  5.  The  Canadian  Lakes.*  6.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Trails.*  7.  The  Opening  up  of  Canada.*  8.  South  Africa  from 
Cape  Town  to  Victoria  Falls.*  9.  A  Voyage  around  Africa.*  10.  Mex- 
ico and  its  Volcanoes.*  11.  Mount  Robson.*  These  lectures  may  be  also 
given  in  courses  as  follows :  A  course  on  Physiography — one  to  six  lec- 
tures; a  course  on  Geology — one  to  three  lectures;  a  course  of  Geo- 
graphical lectures — seven  to  ten  lectures. 

PROFESSOR  H.  T.  J.  COLEMAN — 

1.  Interest  and  Effort  in  Education.  2.  Impression  and  Expression 
in  Education.  3.  Training  for  Citizenship.  4.  National  Ideals  in  Edu- 
cation. 5.  The  Fourth  Dimension — a  Study  in  Human  Behaviour. 

PROFESSOR  R.  DAVIDSON — 

1.  Babylonia.*  2.  Mohammed,  His  Life,  His  Book,  His  Religion. 
3.  The  Bible,  A  Library  of  Religion  (one,  three  or  five  lectures). 

'Illustrated  lecture. 
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PROFESSOR  H.  T.  F.  DUCKWORTH — 

1.  Innocent  III.  and  the  English  Church.  2.  Innocent  III.  and 
the  Byzantyne  Church. 

DEAN  B.  E.  FERNOW — 
Talks  on  Forestry. 

MR.  LAOHLAN  GILCHRIST,  M.A. — 
Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses. 

PROFESSOR  V.  E.  HENDERSON — 

1.  A  Brief  History  of  Architectural  Development  in  Europe  (one  or 
two  lectures)*  2.  A  Comparison  of  French  and  English  Architecture 
during  the  period  from  1000-1500  A.D.*  3.  A  course  on  A  Comparison 
of  the  Nervous  Systems  and  the  Accompanying  Habits  of  Some  of  the 
Lower  Animals.* 

PROFESSOR  L.  E.  HORNING — 

1.  A  course  in  English  Life  and  Literature,     (a)  Old  England  and 
Alfred,     (b)  The  Normans  and  the  Court  of  Henry  II.     (c)  The  Tri- 
umph of  English  and  Chaucer,     (d)  Elizabethan  England,    (e)  Stuarts, 
Restoration  and  Revolution,     (f)  Romanticism  in  History  and  Litera- 
ture,    (g)  The  Early  Victorians,     (h)  The  Later  Victorians,     (i)  To- 
day and  To-morrow. 

2.  Class  and  Literature,     (a)  The  Upper  Classes  and  Literature,  (b) 
The  Middle  Classes  and  Literature  (18th  cent.)     (c)  Democracy  and 
Literature. 

3.  Canadian   Literature.      4.  Canadian    Citizenship.      5.    Canadian 
Education.      6.  Germany    and    England.      7.    Germany    and    Europe. 
8.  Goethe's  Faust    (course  of  five   lectures).      9.  Our   Mother   Tongue 
(course  of  from  three  to  eight  lectures). 

MR.  CLIFTON  D.  HOWE,  PH.D.— 

1.  The  Making  of  a  Tree.*    2.  The  Making  of  a  Forest.* 

PROFESSOR  J.  G.  HUME — 

1.  Eras  of  Doubt  and  Triumphs  of  Faith.  2.  How  to  Think.  3.  The 
Educational  Value  of  Interest.  4.  Evolution  and  Personality.  5.  Evo- 
lution and  Education.  6.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory.  7.  Past 
Progress  and  Present  Problems  in  Education. 

•Illustrated  lecture. 
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PROFESSOR  G.  W.  JOHNSTON — 

1.  Some  Sites  and  Scenes  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.*  2.  An- 
cient Roman  Art.*  3.  Mural  Decoration  in  Ancient  Rome  and  Italian 
Towns.*  4.  Pompeii ;  The  Unearthing  of  an  Ancient  Italian  Town  and 
the  Story  it  Tells.*  5.  Town  Life  in  Ancient  Italy.*  6.  The  Roman 
House;  Its  Architecture,  Decoration,  Furniture,  Utensils,  etc.* 

PROFESSOR  E.  J.  KYLIE — 

1.  The  Menace  of  Socialism.  2.  Ideals  of  Democracy.  3.  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi.  4.  Courses  in  English  History  to  1688. 

PROFESSOR  A.  E.  LANG — 

A  course  of  four  to  six  lectures  on  The  Modern  German  Drama. 

PROFESSOR  W.  R.  LANG — 

1.  Matter  at  Low  Temperature.*  2.  The  Development  of  the  Modern 
High  Explosive.*  3.  The  Chemical  Industries  of  Canada.*  4.  Com- 
bustion.* (All  these  in  the  Chemical  Theatre  only.) 

REV.  DR.  J.  P.  D.  LLWYD  (Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College) — 

1.  Joan  of  Arc,  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  2.  Charles  Kingsley,  Poet, 
Preacher,  Reformer.  3.  A  course — Pictures  of  Travel:  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Kieff,  and  other  European  Cities.*  4.  A  course  on  Eng- 
lish Poetry — Tennyson,  Browning,  Wordsworth.* 

MR.  T.  R.  LOUDON,  B.A.Sc.— 

The  Development  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  (single  lecture  or 
course).* 

PROFESSOR  J.  F.  MCLAUGHLIN — 

1.  The  Story  of  the  Bible  (one  lecture  or  course).*  2.  The  Poetry  of 
the  Hebrews.  3.  A  course  of  four  to  six  lectures  on  The  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews.  4.  Mohammed  and  his  Koran.  5.  Some  Modern  Movements 
in  Bible  Study.  6.  Babylon,  Egypt  and  the  Bible. 

PROFESSOR  A.  P.  MIBENER — 

A  course  on  How  We  Got  Our  Bible;  (a)  The  Orign  of  the  Bible, 
(b)  The  Nature  of  the  Oldest  Manuscripts,  (c)  A  Description  of  the 
Early  Versions  and  Their  Value  in  Biblical  Study,  (d)  Other  Ancient 
Biblical  Documents  and  Their  Value,  (e)  The  History  of  the  English 
Bible,  Part  I.  (f)  The  History  of  the  English  Bible,  Part  II. 

*Illustrated  lecture. 
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PROFESSOR  G.  H.  NEEDLBR — 

1.  The  German  University.  2.  The  German  Empire  and  its  People. 

3  Germans  in  America,  Their  Origin  and  History.     4.  Luther  from  the 
Literary  Standpoint.     5.  A  series  of  six  lectures  on  The  History  and 
Literature   of  Germany :    (a)  The  Beginning    of   the    German    Nation ; 
(b)  The  Age  of  the  Minne  singers.      (c)    The   Reformation  Period,  (d) 
The    Period  of    Frederick    the    Great.      (e)    The    Napoleonic    Period, 
(f)  The  Modern  German  Empire. 

PROFESSOR  WM.  OLDRIGHT — 

Lectures  on  Hygiene,  Public  Health,  etc.,  as  desired. 

DEAN  W.  PAKENHAM — 

1.  Chinese  Education.  2.  School  Life  in  Athens.  3.  School  Life  in 
Rome.  4.  Erasmus.  5.  Thomas  Platter,  A  Schoolmaster  of  Reforma- 
tion Days.  6.  A  Citizen  of  London  in  1660. 

MR.  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  M.A.,M.F.— 

1.  The  Dominion  Forest  Reserves.*  2.  The  Forest  as  a  Regulator  of 
Stream  Flow.*  3.  The  Work  of  a  Forest  Engineer.*  4.  Canadian 
Woods  and  Their  Uses.* 

PROFESSOR  H.  V.  ROUTH — 

1.  Undercurrents  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare  (three  lectures).  2.  The 
Culture  to  be  Derived  from  Travel.  3.  The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

4  Vergil  in  Succeeding  Centuries.     5.  The  Scope  and  Method  of  Com- 
parative Literature. 

DR.  CHARLES  SHEARD  (Medical  Health  Officer  of  the  city  of  Toronto) — 
1.  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases,  How  to  Prevent  Them  and 
Their  Spread.     2.  The  Brain  and  Mental  Exercise,  Study,  etc. 

PROFESSOR  G.  O.  SMITH — 

1.  The  Roman  Occupation  of  Britain.*  2.  A  course  on  the  same 
(three  or  four  lectures).* 

PROFFESSOR  W.  H.  VAN  DER  SMISSEN — 

1.  Two  Imperial  Cities  (Berlin  and  Vienna).*  2.  Some  Old  German 
Towns.*  3.  A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Faust  (with  German  or  English 
text,  as  preferred).  4.  Dutch  Painters.*  5.  Flemish  Painters.*  6. 
German  Arts.* 

*  Illustrated  lecture. 
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PROFESSOR  M.  W.  WALLACE — 

1.  The  Ballads  of  the  Scottish  Border.  2.  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  3.  The  English  Puritan  Revolution.  4.  The  Poetry  of 
William  Watson.  5.  King  Lear  (five  lectures).  6.  Hamlet  (five  lec- 
tures). 7.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

PROFESSOR  A.  H.  YOUNG — 

1.  Madame  de  Maintenon  (Her  Childhood,  Literary  Friends,  Court 
Life,  and  the  School  She  Founded).  2.  Michael  Angelo  and  the  Sistine 
Chapel.*  3.  The  Older  Artists  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.*  4.  Bishop 
Strachan,  The  Founder  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Statesman, 
Missionary,  Ecclesiastic  and  Schoolmaster. 

MR.  C.  R.  YOUNG,  B.A.Sc.— 

1.  Great  Achievements  in  Bridge  Building.*  2.  Artistic  Bridges  for 
the  Populous  Districts.*  3.  Some  Eminent  Engineers  and  Their  Work.* 
4.  Better  Bridges  for  Country  Highways.* 

Mr.  Fisher's  Lectures 

Fortunately  for  Toronto  it  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Fisher  as  a  resting 
place  on  his  long  flight  from  New  College  to  Harvard,  for  the  result 
of  his  detention  was  the  delivery  of  three  most  characteristic  lectures 
on  "Napoleon,"  on  "England  in  Europe"  and  on  "Political  Science." 
Mr.  Fisher  has  written  both  well  and  delightfully  on  all  three  sub- 
jects, and  we  shall  return  to  the  works  with  added  zest  from  having 
heard  the  spoken  word. 

The  last  of  the  lectures  was  the  most  intimate,  and  therefore  per- 
haps, in  this  connection  the  most  valuable.  We  have  heard  again  and 
again  that  Mr.  Fisher  belongs  to  the  younger  schools  of  Oxford  hist- 
orians— here  we  saw  the  historian  at  work.  It  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  that  school  that  their  view  of  history  is  a  wide  and  generous 
one.  Oxford,  as  Mr.  Fisher  told  us,  is  the  oldest  of  British  seats  of 
culture,  and  from  Oxford  we  expect  history  which  shall  see  human 
progress  as  a  whole,  which  shall  exhibit  in  fact  that  Napoleonic  blend 
of  "strong  intellectual  imagination"  with  "the  painful  verification  of 
references."  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Fisher  gave  the  Political  Science 
Club  an  invigorating  survey  of  their  study  as  he  understands  it.  With 
a  wealth  of  anecdote  and  illustration  he  showed  that  the  genuine 
political  scientist  must  take  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  must  make 
his  reading  as  wide  as  his  curiosity  is  minute.  A  young  commissioner 
may  rule  a  tribe  of  Uganda  all  the  better  for  a  knowledge  of  Anglo- 

*  Illustrated  lecture. 
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Saxon  institutions,  and  the  political  scientist  must  neglect  the  point 
of  view  neither  of  de  Maistre,  nor  of  Mill;  Maitland  can  teach  him 
to  see  a  nation  revealed  in  a  murder-trial ;  from  Ricardo  he  may  learn 
one  of  the  two  greatest  of  modern  contributions  to  his  science ;  a  cook- 
ery book  may  help  him  not  to  forget  the  importance  of  health  in  a 
crisis;  from  a  hotel  window  he  may  detect  a  wide  field  of  important 
research.  From  a  master  of  both  arts  we  learnt  the  value  among  a 
vigorous  people  of  men  trained  to  wide  sympathy  and  patient  invest- 
igation. 

So  much  for  the  principles,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  we  had  the 
application.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Fisher  gave  us  what  was  perhaps  too 
hurried  a  sketch  of  the  main  currents  of  English  history,  lit  up  by 
some  delightful  flashes  of  his  peculiar  gift.  To  some  of  us  his  des- 
cription of  a  Tudor  manor  house  would  bring  memories  of  the  country- 
side of  those  two  beautiful  St.  Mary's  Colleges  of  which  he  is  a  Fel- 
low. Characteristic  too  was  the  remark  that  for  all  his  appreciation 
of  Dogberry,  Shakespeare  would  not  have  had  England  bureaucratic. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  the  writer  of  an  admirable  chapter 
on  the  New  Learning  under  Henry  VII.  may  some  day  become  the 
historian  of  England's  repayment  of  her  debt  to  Europe,  so  felicitous 
was  his  summary  of  the  period  in  which  "Europe  woke  up  to  Eng- 
land" and  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  became  the  apostles  of  the 
countrymen  of  "a  certain  Milton."  Lastly,  it  was  with  a  fine  sense  of 
proportion  that  Mr.  Fisher  insisted  that  the  nation  which  has  given 
Europe  its  poetry,  owes  its  unique  position  rather  to  its  parliament; 
the  genius  of  literature  grows  in  solitude,  but  the  institutions  are  the 
work  of  the  race. 

In  "Bonapartism"  and  in  "Napoleonic  Statesmanship"  Mr.  Fisher 
has  given  to  the  public  two  aspects  of  Napoleon's  place  in  history. 
Such  a  subject  is  obviously  too  vast  for  an  hour's  lecture,  and  there- 
fore, to  us  he  gave  an  estimate  of  Napoleon  as  a  personality.  As  he 
explained,  the  Napoleonic  literature  surrounds  its  hero  with  an  in- 
finity of  detail;  of  no  other  figure  in  history  is  there  so  much  to  be 
known.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  historians  of  Napoleon  are  at  once 
so  many  and  so  bad,  hence  too  the  supreme  value  of  expert  guidance. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  a  man's  character  is  best  judged  by  the 
period  when  it  is  forming,  and  much  of  Mr.  Fisher's  lecture  was  on 
Napoleon's  youth.  The  romance  of  his  birthplace,  the  isolation  of  his 
school-time,  his  character  of  his  brother  ("too  frivilous  for  anything 
but  the  Church")  and  the  penetrating  report  of  himself  by  his  pro- 
fessors, his  early  novels  and  dramas,  his  learning  by  heart  of  Justin- 
ian's Institutes,  his  taste  for  the  abstract  sciences,  each  gives  new 
light  on  his  unique  development.  There  is  a  fine  irony  in  his  close 
study  of  English  history  and  in  his  father's  decision  to  send  him  to 
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sea;  could  he  have  understood  either,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  course  of  history!  The  splendid  activity  of  his  mature  years  was 
of  course  only  touched  on  by  the  lecturer,  yet  it  was  illuminating  to 
follow  the  crisp  co-ordination  of  its  many  spheres.  The  essence  of 
Napoleonic  strategy  and  its  impotence  against  a  well-sustained  fire 
were  surely  never  better  summarised.  Napoleon  discovered  no  infal- 
lible receipt  for  victory  but  he  entered  manhood  with  a  full-grown 
genius  for  war.  In  civil  fields  the  same  genius,  the  same  inevitable 
limitations.  "No  man  is  strong  enough  to  control  the  forces  of  re- 
ligion for  his  own  purposes"  nor  to  "stamp  the  mind  of  a  nation  with 
the  impress  of  his  own."  Napoleon  knew  the  strength  of  religion  and 
the  value  of  mind,  but  he  did  not  know  his  own  weakness.  When  edu- 
cation became  a  department  of  State  and  religion  a  branch  of  police 
the  system  stood  self -condemned.  Yet  it  bore  splendid  witness  to  the 
man's  mental  equipment.  Napoleon,  without  that  poetic  insight  which 
grasps  ultimate  values,  drew  overwhelming  practical  force  from  the 
glow  of  an  imagination  never  diminished  by  even  his  capacity  for  de- 
tail. He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  cross-examining  experts ;  a  room- 
ful of  army  reports  and  the  whole  map  of  Europe  lay  easily  in  his 
tremendous  mind  and  left  it  supple  enough  to  map  out  in  a  week  the 
reform  of  Venice  and  to  rule  by  sheer  mastery  of  real  issues  the  com- 
pilers of  the  "Code."  The  great  machine  was  scarcely  ever  at  rest. 
Eighteen  hours  of  work  a  day,  four  of  sleep,  twenty  minutes  for  din- 
ner and  three  interviews — to  this  regime  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
condemned  himself.  Indeed  "he  never  graduated  in  the  graces,"  could 
not  even  shoot  tame  fowl  with  accuracy,  nor  hum  more  than  one  tune ; 
his  style  of  conversation  was  murderously  laconic.  It  was  with  his  life 
as  with  the  novels  he  read  in  his  coach — with  one  single  effort  he  mast- 
ered the  essentials  of  the  plot,  and  flung  the  book  out  of  the  window. 
It  is  just  because  he  was  so  great  that  he  blundered  so  desperately. 
But  more  than  mere  blunders,  he  had  against  him  the  one  fatal  defect 
of  his  qualities.  Had  he  not,  been  of  his  very  essence  a  gambler,  he 
would  never  have  been  only  "as  great  as  a  man  can  be  without  virtue." 
To  abstract  is  always  to  mutilate.  But  his  audience  will  not  soon 
forget  the  passages  of  eloquence,  the  touches  of  humour,  the  vigorous 
and  picturesque  language  of  Mr.  Fisher's  three  lectures. 

K.  N.  B. 

The  Inauguration  of  President  Lowell 

The  inauguration  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University  took 
place  on  October  6  and  7.  The  perfect  weather,  the  beautiful  and 
historic  surroundings,  the  large  number  of  distinguished  visitors  and 
the  stateliness  of  the  proceedings  combined  to  make  the  event,  itself 
sufficiently  important,  memorable  to  all  who  were  present.  Probably 
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there  has  not  been  for  many  years  such  a  representative  academic 
gathering  on  this  continent,  and  there  were  also  eminent  delegates 
from  Britain  and  Europe. 

President  Lowell's  address  was  well  delivered,  and  listened  to  with 
much  attention,  foreshadowing  as  it  did  important  changes  in  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  Harvard,  but  even  more  noteworthy  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  President  Eliot  led  the  alumni  gathering  in  Memorial 
Hall.  The  changes  of  policy  outlined  by  Dr.  Lowell  in  the  morning 
were  not  in  conformity  with  his  own  published  views,  but  in  a  most 
generous  spirit  he  commended  to  the  alumni  the  support  of  Harvard 
under  President  Lowell.  Harvard  still  holds  the  pre-eminence  among 
American  universities,  but  President  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin  expressed 
the  self-confidence  of  the  newer  States  when  he  said  that  they  intended 
to  make  Harvard  work  to  maintain  her  leadership. 

The   Canadian   Medical  Association. 

The  Canadian  Medical  Association  met  at  Winnipeg  in  August, 
and  the  profession  of  that  great  city  of  the  middle  ^Yest  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  the  meeting,  which  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  University  of  Toronto  was  honoured  in  having  the  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  elected  President,  and  the  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  for  the  next  meeting.  This  meeting  is  to 
be  held  at  Toronto. 

The  following  members  of  the  profession  in  Toronto  attended  the 
meeting  and  took  part  in  the  programme: — Doctors  H.  C.  M-achell, 
Adam  Wright,  R.  A.  Reeve,  0.  R.  Maybee,  D.  J.  G.  Wishart,  Chas. 
M.  Stewart,  W.  F.  McPhedran,  Walter  McKeown,  J.  T.  Fothering- 
ham,  Geo.  D.  Porter,  G.  H.  Elliott,  J.  F.  W.  Ross,  F.  N.  G.  Starr, 
Clarence  L.  Starr,  C.  J.  Hastings. 

A  new  feature  and  one  greatly  appreciated,  was  introduced 'this 
year,  namely,  a  popular  lecture.  Dr.  Hugh  McCallum,  of  London, 
gave  it,  taking  as  his  subject :  The  Mind  and  its  Method  of  Action  in 
Causing  and  Curing  Disease. 

A  Western  Federation 

At  Banff,  in  September  last,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
Medical  Councils  of  the  four  Western  Provinces,  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  it  was  agreed  to  create  a 
Board  representing  the  Provincial  Medical  Councils  of  each  of  these 
Provinces  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  examination  entitling  the 
candidate  who  passes  this  Board  to  register  as  a  medical  practitioner 
in  any  one  of  the  Western  Provinces.  From  a  University  standpoint 
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we  feel  that  this  will  be  most  unfortunate  so  far  as  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned. No  combination  of  a  few  provinces  should  be  formed  with- 
out reference  to  all  the  Medical  Councils.  There  should  be  a  Domin- 
ion Registration  Bill,  and  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Medical  Councils 
of  all  the  Provinces  to  unite  in  securing  its  adoption. 

Special  Convocation  at  Trinity  College. 

At  a  special  convocation  held  in  Trinity  College  on  November  16 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  honoris  causa  was  conferred  upon 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Bidwell,  of  the  Ontario  Diocese,  and  the  Rev.  William 
C.  White,  Bishop-elect  of  the  Province  of  Honan,  China.  The  Rev. 
John  P.  D.  Llwyd,  D.D.,  was  installed  as  Vice-Provost  of  the  College. 

University  Extension  Work 

The  work  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  University  Extension  in- 
cludes Local  Lectures,  Special  Courses  for  Teachers,  and  the  Summer 
Session. 

Local  Lectures.  During  the  session  of  1908-1909,  fifty-nine  Local 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  twenty-two  lecturers  in  twenty  local  centres. 
These  lectures  promise  to  develop  along  educational  lines  rather  than 
to  degenerate  into  more  or  less  convenient  forms  of  entertainment. 
Some  persons  feared  that  such  a  degeneration  was  almost  inevitable, 
so  long  as  illustrated  lectures  were  offered  free  of  charge.  Those  inter- 
ested, however,  seem  to  be  more  inclined  now  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago  to  ask  for  short  courses  of  lectures  from  one  lecturer.  Natur- 
ally this  development  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers.  These  courses  are  arranged  for  the 
teachers  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  are  given  on  Saturday  mornings 
and  after  four  o'clock  on  other  week  days.  During  last  winter  thirty- 
one  teachers  utilised  the  courses  in  English,  German,  French,  Psychol- 
ogy and  History. 

Summer  Session.  The  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session,  which 
was  held  from  July  2nd  to  August  7th,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  four  for  the  session  of  1908. 
The  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  sixty-nine;  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education  one  hundred  and  three,  seven  having  registered  both  in 
Arts  and  Education.  Comparing  this  registration  with  that  of  the 
former  session,  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  attendance  in  Arts  was 
86.5%,  (that  is,  from  thirty-seven  in  1908  to  sixty-nine),  while  the  in- 
crease in  Education  was  53.7%  (that  is,  from  sixty-seven  in  1908  to  one 
hundred  and  three).  In  estimating  the  significance  of  this  increase, 
it  should  be  noticed  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
a  course  was  provided  for  those  proceeding  to  higher  degrees  in  Pedag- 
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ogy.  More  than  half  of  the  increase  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  is  in 
this  class  alone.  This  seems  to  indicate  that,  so  far  as  the  development 
of  the  classes  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  is  concerned,  no  great  in- 
crease need  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  except  as  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  schools  make  instruction  in  certain  subjects  necessary. 
The  development  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly 
normal  and  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  development  which  will 
doubtless  occur  in  the  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session. 

Public  evening  lectures  were  given  by  Professor  Ramsay  Wright, 
Dr.  G.  H.  Locke,  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  in  the  City  of 
Toronto,  Dr.  J.  A.  Amyot,  Provincial  Bacteriologist,  and  Professor 
J.  C.  McLennan.  The  average  attendance  at  these  was  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  cost  of  the  Summer  Session  for  1909  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  for  1908,  largely  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government,  instead  of  paying  the  fees  of  students 
attending  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  lecturers  in  Elementary  Science  and  Elementary  Art  only.  The 
revenue  from  the  classes  in  Arts  was  naturally  very  much  increased, 
though  the  expenses  in  Arts  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

A  new  departure  made  in  connection'  with  this  Summer  Session  was 
the  opening  of  one  house  of  the  Men's  Residences  and  of  Queen's  Hall. 
Both  of  these  residences  were  well  patronised,  and  from  these,  as  well 
as  from  the  Dining  Hall,  a  small  profit  was  made,  which  naturally 
should  be  charged  against  the  cost  of  the  session  in  reaching  its  actual 
cost  to  the  University. 

On  the  whole,  the  session  for  1909  shows  a  marked  advance  over  any 
previous  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  advance  is  indicative  of  a  grow- 
ing interest  among  the  teachers  of  the  Province  in  the  Summer  Session 
of  the  University. 

A.H.A. 
University  Appointments 

The  following  additional  appointments  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  Session  1909-1910: 

ARTS. 

Biology.— Class  Assistants:  A.  H.  Adams;  M.  E.  Hall;  A.  C.  Hend- 
rick;  C.  M  Hincks;  A.  J.  Mackenzie;  L.  0.  C.  Skeeles;  A.  E.  Snell; 
M.  B.  Whyte. 

French. — Instructor:  L.  H.  Corbett. 

Physics.— Class  Assistants:  Miss  A.  I.  Ball;  W.  R.  Booking; 
R.  Hart;  H.  F.  Johnston. 

Italian.     Instructor:    Emilio  Goggio  vice  G.   Merlino,   resigned. 
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MEDICINE. 

Surgery. — Assistants  in  Clinical  Surgery:  Norman  S.  Shenstone; 
George  E.  Wilson. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE. 
Mining. — Demonstrator:  R.  B.  Stewart. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Assistant  in  Laboratory:  Miss  M.  S.  Macdonald. 
The  following  resignations    have   been    accepted    by  the  Board    of 
Governors : 

APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

E.   Wade,  Demonstrator  in  Mining  Engineering. 

H.  S.  Fierheller,  Demonstrator  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Frederick  Wyld  Prize 

The  Council  of  University  College  has  awarded  the  Frederick  Wyld 
Prize  in  English  Composition  for  the  current  year  to  Mr.  Murray 
Wrong. 


Special  Personals 

Professor  R.  Ramsay  Wright,  LL.D.,  represented  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  the  installation  of  President  Nichols,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  N.H. 

An  Associate  Fellowship  was  conferred  upon  Professor  A.  B. 
Macallum,  Sc.  D.,  F.R.S.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  building  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Philadelphia,  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  The  College  of  Physicians  is  the  oldest  Medical  Society  in 
America,  having  been  founded  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 

Professor  J.  C.  McLennan  was  a  guest  recently  at  Princeton 
University,  when  the  new  Physics  Building  was  opened. 
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PERSONALS. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THB  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 


1869—1889. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Sprague,  '69,  has 
removed  from  Stirling  to  Perth. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Stuart,  '77,  has  for 
present  house  address,  corner 
Howard  Park  Avenue  and  Indi- 
an Road,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Canon  A.  J.  Belt, 
B.A.,  '79  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Milton, 
has  been  appointed  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Jarvis. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Moore,  B.A., 
'80  (TL),  M.A.,  in  consequence 
of  the  amalgamation  of  the  par- 
ishes of  St.  George  and  St.  Mar- 
garet, is  now  vicar  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Toronto. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Mickle,  B.A.,  '81 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  county 
court  judge  of  the  new  northern 
judicial  district  of  Manitoba. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Cotton,  '81,  has 
removed  from  Bedford  Road  to 
20  Bloor  Street  East,  .Toronto. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Corbett,  B.A.,  '82 
(U.),  has  for  present  address, 
Huntsville,  Wash. 

Mr.  J.  Baird,  B.A.,  '82  (U.), 
K.C.,  has  been  appointed  Crown 
Attorney  for  the  County  of 
York,  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  L. 
Drayton,  resigned. 


Dr.  G.  S.  Young,  B.A.,  '84 
(U.),  M.B.,  '95.  has  removed 
from  Prescott  to  280  Roncesval- 
les  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  '86,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Bateman,  '86,  has 
for  present  address,  292  Pape 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Wilson,  B.A., 
'87  (V.);  LL.B.,  is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Mimico. 

The  Rev.  John  Crawford,  B.A., 
'87  (U.),  has  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Ni- 
agara Falls,  to  pursue  post-grad- 
uate work  at  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Mr.  Geo.  C..  Biggar,  B.A., 
'89  (U.),  has  joined  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Jaffray  and  D.  S. 
Cassels,  brokers,  11  Toronto 
Street,  Toronto. 

1892—1902. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  B.A.,  '92 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  Mathematics  in  the  High 
School  at  Penetanguishene. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Ratz,  B.A.,  '92  (U.), 
M.B.,  '95,  formerly  of  Elmira,  is 
now  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Lee,  B.A.,  '94  (T.), 
has  been  advanced  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute at  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Rounthwaite, 
B.A.,  '97  (T,),  M.A.,  has  been 
obliged,  through  ill-health,  to  re- 
nounce his  charge  at  Brantford. 

Miss  I.  W.  Constant  inides, 
B.A.,  '98  (T.),  M.A.,  is  teaching 
History  and  German  in  Bishop 
Strachan  School,  Toronto. 
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The  Rev.  A.  B.  Higginson, 
B.A.,  '98  (T.),  M.A.,  is  rector  of 
the  Anglican  Church  at  George- 
town. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Kirkpatrick, 
B  A.,  '98  (T.),  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  has 
removed  from  Cardinal  to  Tweed. 

Mr.  Burris  Gahan,  B.A.,  '98 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress 15  Gordon  Place,  Kensing- 
ton W.,  London,  Eng. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Lowry,  '01,  has  re- 
moved from  2  College  Street  to 
102  College  Street,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Hincks,  B.A., 
'01  (T.),  M.A.,  is  rector  of  the 
Anglican  Church  at  Bracebridge. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Simpson,  B.A., 
'01  (U.),  formerly  rector  at 
Combie,  Sask.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed rector  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Birchard,  B.A.,  '01 
(V.),  recently  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (magna 
cum  lauda)  at  Leipsic  University 
for  original  research  in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry. 

Mr.  R.  Smillie,  B.A.,  '02  (U.), 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Regina,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Clarry,  B.A., 
'02  (V.),  is  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  at  Cavanville. 

Dr.  Oskar  Klotz,  '02,  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Mont- 
real, has  been  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Pathology  at  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh. 

1903—1909. 

The  Rev.  D  W.  S.  Urquhart, 
B.A.,  '03  (Lv  formerly  of  Kip- 
pen,  is  now  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Listowel. 


Mr.  C.  M.  Colquhoun,  B.A., 
'03  (U.),  of  the  legal  firm  of 
Mills,  Raney,  Hales  &  Colqu- 
houn, Toronto,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  staff  of  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Darling,  B.A.,  '03 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  79 
Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  J.  McKenzie,  B.A. 
'03  (V.),  recently  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  University. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Arkell,  B.S.A.  '08, 
is  on  the  staff  of  The  Citizen, 
Ottawa. 

Dr.  S.  F.  McEwen,  '09,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Gleichen, 
Alta. 

Dr.  C.  F.  W-  Ross,  '09,  of 
Peterborough,  is  a  practising 
physician  at  Coboconk. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Angle,  B.S.A.  '09, 
has  been  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  Agricultural  classes  in 
the  High  School  at  Simcoe. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Robinson,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  Ridley 
College,  St.  Catharines. 

Miss  B.  M.  Embree,  of  the 
Class  of  1909  (T.),  is  on  the  staff 
of  Havergall  College,  Toronto. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Brown,  '09,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Sick  Children's 
Hospital,  Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Mills,  D.D.S.  '09, 
has  for  present  address  750 
Dovercourt  Road,  Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Duff,  B.S.A.  '09, 
has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  classes  in  Agriculture 
in  the  High  School  at  Norwood. 
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Miss  E.  L.  Atkin,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Agnes'  School  at  Belleville. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Lazenby,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  has  for  present  address 
Warwick  Drive,  Hale,  Cheshire, 
England. 

Mr.  C.  Skuse,  Phm.B.  '09,  is 
at  Ingersoll. 

Marriages. 

ANDERSON — BARNES — On  October 
28,  1909,  at  West  Toronto, 
John  Stewart  Anderson,  M.B. 
'07,  of  Wooler,  to  Miss  Annie 
Barnes,  of  West  Toronto. 

BAYLY — CAMPBELL —  On  October 
27,  1909,  at  Belleville,  Edward 
Bayly,  B.A.  '87  (U.),  assistant 
solicitor  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Toronto,  to  Miss  Flor- 
ence Campbell  of  Belleville. 

BLAKE— BAIRD— On  October  19, 
1909,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
S.A.,  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Hume  Blake,  B.A.  '58  (U.), 
K.C.,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Baird  of  Toronto. 

COCHRANE   —    McDlARMID    —    On 

July  17,  1909,  at  Brandon, 
Man.,  Alexander  Robertson 
Cochrane,  B.A.  '02  (U.), 
LL.B.,  barrister,  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Anna  Florence  Mc- 
Diarmid. 

COOK — RISBOROUGH — On  October 
25,  1909,  at  Toronto,  Charles 
Alger  Cook,  D.D.S.  '98,  of  To- 
ronto, to  Miss  Aleda  B.  Ris- 
borough  of  Toronto. 

CLUTTERBUCK — MOODY — On  Oct- 
ober 16,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
Herbert  Ernest  Clutterbuck, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '00,  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  May  M.  Moody  of 
Toronto. 

WALKER — WALZEL — On  June  26, 
1909,  at  Braunan,  Bohemia, 


Austria,  Edmund  liurton 
Walker,  B.A.  '00  (U.),  M.B. 
'03,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Eleonora  Walzel  of  Wie- 
sen,  Austria.- 

WHITE — BTTCKHAM — On  Septem- 
ber 22,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
James  Herbert  White,  B.A. 
'04  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Jean  Kirkwood  Buck- 
ham  of  New  York. 

WHITLEY — McViTTiE — On  June 
30,  1909,  at  Goderich,  Leon- 
ard Nelson  Whitley,  M.B.  '01, 
of  Gorrie,  to  Miss  Minnie 
Elizabeth  McVittie  of  Goder- 
ich. 

WILSON — ELI  is — On  October  14, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  William  Tas- 
sie  Wilson,  M.B.  '92,  M.D., 
C.M.,  of  the  staff  of  the  Asy- 
lum for  Insane  at  Cobourg,  to 
Miss  Lillie  M.  Ellis. 

ZURBRIGG — LACEY — On  August 
10,  1909,  at  Toronto,  Jacob 
Mahlon  Zurbrigg,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  of  the  staff  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Gait,  to 
Miss  Sarah  Matilda  Lacey  of 
Toronto. 

Deaths. 

BJGGAR — Suddenly,  On  October 
16,  1909,  Charles  Robert  Web- 
ster Biggar,  B.A.  '69  (U.), 
M.A.,  K.C.,  of  Toronto. 

COBURN — On  October  27,  1909,  at 
Oshawa,  William  Coburn, 
M.D.  '64. 

FOTHERINGHAM — On  October  27, 
1909,  David  Fotheringham,  of 
Toronto,  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  South  York. 

PATERSON — On  October  24,  1909, 
at  Hamilton,  Andrew  Pater- 
son,  B.A.  '91  (T.),  M.A. 


The  Bishop  Strachan  School 

WYKEHAM  HALL,  College  St.,  Toronto 

FORTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

President— His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Toronto 

A  Church 
Residential  and 
Day  School 
FOR  GIRLS 


Full  Matriculation 

Course  and 
Elementary  WorK 

For  Calendar  apply  to 

MISS  ACRES 

Lady  Principal 


iaa  tt  vvn  nrrumfc  10  gnu 

That  the  publication  of  the  "  Monthly  "  is  only 
possible  through  the  aid  of  the  advertiser  ? 

iaa  tt  £tt?r  nrrurrcb  In  gnu 

That    he    is    after    your   business   in    particular? 

raa  it  ?tt?r  nrrurrFb  to  gnu 

It  would  help  us  retain  some  of  our  advertisers 
who  are  with  us  provisionally  if  you  mentioned 
the  "  University  Monthly  "  in  purchasing  ? 

raa  tt  nrrurr^Ji  tn  gnu 

That  more  advertisers  means  a  bigger  and  better 
Magazine  ? 
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att&  Say 
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651  Spadina  Avenue,  TORONTO 

FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,   LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.) 


MuBioal  Director 


COLLEGE    RE=OPENS 

after  the  Christmas  Holidays 
Monday,  January   3rd,    1910 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time. 


John    Catto   ®   Son  Dry  Goods 

Mahe  a  specialty  of  all  Kinds  of  reliable      — «^^— — i— «»»•— 


Household  Linens,  Blanhets,  Curtains,  Silks,  Dress  Fabrics, 
Laces,  Millinery,  Mantles,  Travelling  Rugs,  Etc.,    Etc. 

LADIES'  ORDERED    COSTUMES  carefully   executed  by   skilful  designers 

JOHN    CATTO   ®.   SON 

55-O1  King  Street  East  TORONTO 


CARDS 


ARMOUR  $  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

Offices:  LAWL.OR  UUILDING 

North-West  Cor.  King  and  Yong'e  Streets 

TORONTO 


BRISTOL  ®  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 

Telephone  Main  963        -        103  Bay  Street 
TORONTO 

Cable  Address  "  Bristol  Toronto  " 
Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M,P,         Eric  N.  Armour 


HUNTER  $  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.B. 

John  H.  Hunter 


KERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  fc  McFARLAND 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 
23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

Cable  Address,  "  KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K.  KERR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  $  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  Bank  Chambers,  19  Wellington  St.  W. 

TORONTO 

Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C.        Dyce  W.  Saunders,  K  C. 
W.  P.  Torrance  Walter  B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  a  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc 

Home  Life  Bldg.,  Victoria  St..      TORONTO 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt  K  C 

H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.  Leightou McCarthy,  K.C. 

D.L.McCarthy,K.C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H.McCarthy 
Counsel :  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  fc  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
16  King  Street  W.       -       -       -       TORONTO 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,  "Quermac,"  Toronto 

W.  D.  McPherson.  K.C.  F.  D.  Byer 


ROSS  ®  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King  St.  E.  -          TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  A.  W.  Holmested 


THE 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

ESTABLISHED    1882 

Acts  as  Trustee  under  Marriage  .Settlements  or  Deeds  of  Trust, 
thereby  providing  responsible  service  at  reasonable   rates 

for  all  who  desire  to  make  permanent  provision  for  wife  or 
daughter,  or  indeed  for  any  friend  or  institution.        :       :       : 

J.  W,  LANQMUIR,  TORONTO,  OTTAWA, 

Managing  Director  WINNIPEG 
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ImtiprBttg  of 


Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in    Civil,    Mining-,   Mechanical,   Electrical   and    Chemical 

Engineering-  ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading-  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 
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Affiliated  Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  university  standing  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 


FARMER  BROS. 


•492  Spadina  Aoe. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  St. 


BRASS     AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

ALSO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 


PATTERSON      &     HEWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 


PRINTING  =^— 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  Cata- 
logues, Books,  Magazines  and  Booklets.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  ensure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

WARWICK    BRO'S   &   RUTTER, 


KING   AND    SPADINA, 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 


(ieo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  Gowns 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 


EstahluheJ  1850      Phone  Main  1 1 12 

Jos.  McCausland  &  Son, 
Limited 

Interior  Decorators 
.  .     and  Contract  Painters 

11  Nelson  Street,         TORONTO 


R.  Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and  Yard  :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 

Write  for  Our 

Cutlery 

Catalogue  on 

Razors,    PocKet    Knives, 
Carvers;  Scissors  in 
great  variety 

Office  Furniture 

Highest  Grade 
Made  in  Canada 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFO.fo. 

Head  Office— 
97   Wellington  Street  West 
Toronto 

Factories,   Newmarket,    Ont.       Branches  in 
Leading  Cities 

CALL   AND    SEE    OUR    STOCK 

AiKenhead  Hardware 
Limited 

17,  19,  21  Temperance  Street 
TORONTO 

r  1   HE  j4lumni  are  reminded  that  the  advertisers  make  the  pub- 
lication  of  this  Journal  possible       In  patronizing  these  firms 
do  not  fail  to  mention  "  The   University  Monthly." 
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AN     ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 

The  SAFFORD 
Hot  Water  Boiler 


When  you  install  a  ''SAF- 
FORD "  in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "SAFFORD" 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing-.  In  other 
words,  it  saves  fuel  and  energy. 
We  have  the  proofs  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  you. 

WRITE   TO-DAY. 


Made  with  either  high  or  low  base. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 

TORONTO 


Limited 


WINNIPEG          MONTREAL          ST.   JOHN.   N.  B. 


xin 


FRANK  DARLING  JOHN  A.   PEARSON 


DARLING  &  PEARSON 

IMPERIAL   BANK   CHAMBERS 

2    LEADER    LANE 

TORONTO 


Members  Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
Members  Quebec  Association  of  Architects 


Dominion  ^Bridge  Co.,  Limited 

cMontreal,  Que. 


BRIDGES 

Turntables,  Roof  Trusses,  Steel  Buildings, 

Electric  and  Hand  Power  Cranes, 
Structural    Metal    Work    of  all    kinds. 

BEAMS,  CHANNELS,  ANGLES,  PLATES,  Etc, 

IN  STOCK 


Toronto  Office  :  Confederation  Life  ^Building 
Winnipeg  Office:   Union  Bank  Building 


vSave  Fuel 


by  using 

^        Babcock  Boilers 
i  i  Steam  Superheaters 

Mechanical  Stokers 

Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Limited 

London  and  Glasgow 

Head  Office  for  Canada-NEW   YORK    LIFE    BUILDING,   MONTREAL 
Toronto  Office -TRADERS  BANK  BUILDING 


Make  Your  Bath  Room 

one  of  the  attractive  rooms  in 
your  house  by  installing 

PORCELAIN  ENAMELLED  FIXTURES 

They  are  modern,  sanitary,  durable  and  beautiful . 
We  can  quote   you   reasonable  prices  for  installing 
these  fixtures. 

The  Bennett  &  Wright  Co.,  Limited 


72  QUEEN  ST.  EAST 


TORONTO 


The  J.  C.  SCOTT  Co.,  Limited 

CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in    Hardwoods    and    WHite    Pine 

Specialties  :  Finely  Figured  Quartered  Oak  and  other  Cabinet  Woods. 
Manufacturers  of  Interior  Woodwork. 

OFFICE    and    WORKS:      ....    TORONTO,     ONTARIO 


Line  of  Artistic  Lighting  Fixtures  are 
Most  Complete  and  Latest  in  Design. 
Call  and  inspect  them  at  our  Showrooms. 


W.  J.  McGuire,  Limited 

86  King  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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I-P  IRVING-PITT 


Loose  Leaf  Memo  and 
Price  Books 

I=P  Students'  Note 
Books 

Best  and  Newest  for  Students 


Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pens 


"Get  the  Best  "—Finest  line— Try  SAFETY— Non-leaking. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited,  Stationers,  Toronto 

On  sale  at  University  Supply  Departments 


FINE  LEATHER  GOODS 

Ladies'  Bags,  Purses, 
Wallets,  Letter  and 
Card  Cases,  etc. 

Finest  Goods  Real  Values 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Toronto 
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YOUR  CHRISTMAS  JEWELRY  GIFTS  WILL 
BE  DOUBLY  APPRECIATED  IF  CHOSEN 
FROM  OUR  DISPLAY  WHERE  "QUALITY 


IS    PARAMOUNT 


THESE    TWO    BROOCHES    ARE    JUST    SUGGESTIONS    FROM    OUR 

DISPLAY.     <&     THEY    REVEAL    THE     STYLE     AN"D     QUALITY    THAT 

CHARACTERIZES    OUR     GOODS. 


No.  40A,  14K  ENGRAVED   SIGNET   RING     ...         - 

No.  38A.  14K  SETTING,  5  WHOLE  REAL  PEARLS        - 

NO.  39A.  SOLID  GOLD  SETTING.     ANY  BIRTH  STONE  - 

No.  37A.  14K  SETTING,   GENUINE  DIAMOND  AND   RUBY 


O 

>  2 

33  > 


3J 

Ml 

m 

j 

$  5  00 
$  5.0O 
$  2.00 
$10  00 


THESE    NEW     FEATHER     BROOCHES,     WE     HAVE     FROM     65C.    UP. 
AS   ILLUSTRATED,   $1  .OO. 


STOCK     AND     BICKLE 


JEWELERS 


131     YONGE     ST.       -      -      TORONTO 

OPPOSITE    TEMPERANCE    ST. 
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The "VELOX" 

Star  Skaters  skate  on 
"Starr"  Skates.  "VELOX" 
is  undoubtedly  the  leading 
hockey  skate — and  is  used 
by  the  leading  players  in 
league  clubs. 

One  of  the  special  features 
of  the  "VELOX"  is  the 
double  standard  under  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  which  dis- 
tributes the  weight  and  adds 
to  speed  and  quickness. 

Have  you  the  new  Starr  Skate 
Book?  It  will  help  you  in  selecting 
your  skates.  Sent  free  on  request,  if 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  Starr 
Skates  and  "Rex"  and  "Mic-Mac" 
Hockey  Sticks. 

STARR  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 

DartmotitH,    N.S. 

TORONTO  BRANCH: 

122 
WELLINGTON    ST. 

Agents  in  United  States : 
LEE  &  UNDERHILL,  New  York 


Hockey 


J.    E 

Captain,  Montreal  Hockey  Team 
(1908-1909)  says  about  the  "VELOX" 
Hockey  Skates : 

"  I  have  tried  them  out  and  can 
sincerely  say  that  I  like  them  better 
than  any  I  have  used.  They  are 
light  yet  perfectly  strong." 


XIX 


LEITH  SERGE 


The  Serge 
That's  Making 
Brodericfy 
Famous ' 


If  you  would  wear  the  most  satisfactory  serge  suit 
you  ever  invested  in  order  a  suit  of  "Leith  Serge  "  from 
Broderick's. 

"  LEITH  SERGE  "  is  a  triumph  in  serge  making, 
the  result  of  a  century  of  study  and  the  earnest  endeavor  of 
one  of  England's  foremost  makers  to  produce  a  serge  with 

QUALITY  UNEXCELLED 

"  LEITH  SERGE "  has  a  richness  of  appearance 
that  will  stay  with  it  till  the  end  of  wear  and  it  has  been 
specially  treated  to  a  superior  indigo  dye  at  our  expense. 

"  LEITH  SERGE  "  comes  in  four  weights  and  four 
shades  and 

We  have  the  sole  agency  for  Canada 

Let  your  next  suit  be  one  of  "Leith  Serge  "  tailored 
the  inimitable  Brodericfc  way. 

PRICES  START  AT  $22.50 


FRANK  BRODERICK  &  Co 

113  WEST  KING     TORONTO     CANADA 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION— President,  F,  BARLOW 
CUMBERLAND,  M.A.,  Port  Hope.  Secretary,  H.  H. 
LANGTON,  M.A.,  University  of  Toronto. 


LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
Ontario 

BRANT  COUNTY— President,  A.  J.  WILKES,  LL.B., 
K.C.,Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY— President,  J,  H.  COYNE,  M.A., 
8t.  Thomas.  Secretary,  F.  E  BENNETT,  D.D.S. 

ESSEX  COUNTY— President,  THE  REV.  J.  C.  TOL- 
MIE,  B.A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary,  J.  H.  RODD, 
B.A.,  LL.D.,  Windsor. 

FRONTEHAC  COUNTY— President,  PROF.  J.  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
(pro  tern.)  E.  O.  SLITER,  M.A. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES— President,  A.  G, 
MCKAY,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY— President,  LT.-COL.  W.  N. 
PONTON,  M.A.,  K.C..  Belleville.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
YEOMANS,  M.D.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY—  President,  WM.  GUNN,  M.D., 
Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  CHARLES  GAR- 
ROW,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY— President,  D.  S.  PATERBON,  B.A., 
Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary 

LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES— President, 
H.  M.  DKHOCHE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Napanee.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  U.  J.  FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY— President,  JOHN  HENDERSON, 
M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secretary- Treasurer,  G.  B. 
BURSOH,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

MIDDLES**  COUNTY— President,  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  MACBETH,  London.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
F.  E.  PEBRIN,  B.A.,  London. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY— President, 


Treasurer,  H.  F.  COOK,  B.A.,  Simcoe. 


Secretary- 


OTTAWA— President,  P.  H.  BRYCE,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  R.  E.  DELURY,  M.A. 

OXFORD  COUNTY—  President,  I.  M.  LEVAN,  B.A., 
Woodstock,  Secretary,  V.  A.  SINCLAIR,  B.A., 
Tillsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY— President,  S.  MARTIN,  B.A.,  St. 
Mary's.  Secretary- Treasurer,  C.  A.  MAYBERRY, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY— President,  D.  W.  DUM- 
BLE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
A.  STEVENSON,  B. A.,  Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY— President,  M.  CURRIB, 
B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY— President,  DONALD  Ross,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  A.  F. 
HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

BTORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY  COUNTIES— 

President, 

Secretary, 

J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B. A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

TORONTO— President, 

Secretary-  Treasurer,  J .  J .  GIBSON, 

B.A. 


VICTORIA  COUNTY— President 

Secretary 

Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A.,  Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY— President.  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  CHHHOLM,  LL.B.,  Berlin.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  A.  BRADLEY,  B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY— President,  W.  H.  Day, 
B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary -Treasurer.  R.  L. 
McKiNNoir,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY— President,  S.  F.  LAZIER, 
M.A.,  L.L.B.,  K.C.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

Britisk  Columbia 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT— President,  E. 
C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Secretary- Treasurer , 

C.  McL.  FRISER,  M.A.,  Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND— President 
Secretary,  R.  J.  SPROTT,  B.A.,  Vancouver." 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND—  President, 
CHIBF  JUSTICE  HUNTER,  Victoria.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  MRS.  A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Manitoba 

President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Winnipeg. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTHWELL,  B.A.,  Winni- 
peg. 

Alberta  • 

CALGARY— President,  L.  J.CLARKE,  B.A.,  Cal,       f 
gary.     Secretary- Treasurer,   Miss  J.  A.   NEILSON- 
B.A.,  Calgary.  yj 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DISTRICT—    r'i! 
President,  J.  C.  BROWN,  B.A.,  Edmonton.     Secre-     ' 
tary- Treasurer,  MRS.  C.  E.  RACE,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan 

REGINA  ANU  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT— Presi  < 
dent. Secretary- Treasurer 

D.  P.  McCOLL,  B.A..  Regina. 

Quebec 

MONTREAL— President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIMGER, 
M.A..  Montreal.  Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  H.  COOPER, 
B.A.,  Montreal. 

United  States 

CALIFORNIA— President,  PROF.  A.  C.  LAWSON. 
Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary- Treasurer,  J.  W,  HEN- 
DERSON, B.A.,  San  Francisco. 

DETROIT— President,  J.  V.  WHITS,  M.D.  Secre- 
tary- Treasurer,  J.  A.  MACMILLAN,  M.B.,  666  Wood- 
ward Avenue. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— President,  H.  F.  BALLANTYNB, 
B.A ..  Sc.f  65  East  65th  Street.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
W.  J.  K.  VANSTON,  B.A.,  6  Nassau  Street. 

England 

BRISTOL— President,  W.  A.  MACKINNON,  B.A, 
Secretary- Treasurer,  J.  W.  McBAiN,  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity College.  Bristol. 


The    Gift    that    is    Worth 
Giving   is   worth   Giving  Well 

and  Purs  make  Ideal  gifts 
—when  well  bought, 

Everybody  knows  that  our  furs  are  dis- 
tinguished for  good  style,  and  experience 
shows  that  they  retain  their  good  appearance 
and  luxurious  comfort  for  many  years — we 
welcome  comparison. 

FUR  AND  FUR  LINED  COATS 

SETS-Cravats,  Ties,  Muffs,  Stoles,  Etc.,  in 
all  furs,  including: 

Sealskin,  Mink,  Persian  Lamb,  Ermine, 
Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable,  Fox,  Lynx, 
Alaska  Sable,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  for  Pur  Catalogue  "M" 


MEN'S   HATS  AND   FURNISHINGS 


SILK  HATS 
6.00  to  8.00 

DERBIES 

2.50  to  5.00 

SOFT  HATS 
2.50  to  6.00 


Made  by 

KNOX, 

YOUMANS, 

STETSON, 

CHRISTY, 

PEEL  and 

QLYNE 


Ties 

Mufflers 

Gloves 

Collars 

Shirts 


Hosiery 
Underwear 
Pygamas 
Fancy 
Vests 


FAIRWEATHERS  LIMITED 


84-86   YONQE   ST. 


TORONTO 


^      V-l 


I 


PUBL18HED-BX 


/UNIVERSITWPTORONTO-ALUriNI'ASSOCIATIC* 


NEW  BOOKS 

THREE  PREMIERS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA.  Johnston,  Howe  and  Tupper.  By  Edward 
Manning  Saunders  Cloth,  with  portraits,  $3.50.  A  most  illuminative  book  on  Canadian 
history.  One  which  every  scholar  and  public  man  should  read. 

THE  MANY  MANSIONED  HOUSE  and  other  poems.  By  Edward  W.  Thompson. 
Cloth  90c.,  by  mail  $1,00.  "  Peter  Ottawa  "  is  intensely  but  sanely  Canadian.  It  breathes 
the  true  Canadian  spirit,  and  right  Canadian  aspiration  in  every  verse."— Halifax  Chronicle. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNION  JACK  AND  FLAGS  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Barlow  Cum- 
berland Cloth,  with  many  illustrations  in  black  and  white  and  a  number  of  full  page 
plates  in  colors,  $1.50.  Third  edition.  The  most  authoritative  and  the  most  interesting 
book  on  the  subject  ever  issued.  A  book  for  all  those  who  love  the  flag  which  has 
"  braved  a  thousand  years,  the  battle  and  the  breeze." 

TALES  OF  OLD  TORONTO.  By  Suzanne  Marny.  Illustrations  by  Marion  Nichol. 
Cloth,  decorated,  $1.25.  A  book  showing  genius  of  a  high  order.  The  author's  strength 
and  originality  are  shown  on  every  page. 

CANADA,  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  NORTH..    By  Agnes  C.  Laut.    Cloth,  net  $2.00. 

The  story  of  Canada  told  in  the  usual  fascinating  style  of  Agnes  Laut.  Every  Canadian 
should  have  this  work. 

OPINIONS  OF  MARY.  By  Alice  R.  Townley.  Cloth  $1.25.  One  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  entertaining  books  issued  this  year.  Full  of  wit  and  humor.  Send  lor  List. 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  Publisher,  29-37  Richmond  St.  West,  Toronto 

And  of  all  Booksellers 


Diamond  Hall 

for 

Class  Pins 

By  having  a  staff  of  expert 
designers  and  exceptional 
factory  facilities,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  Clubs  and  Societies 
with  Class  Pins,  Medals,  etc., 
at  remarkably  low  prices. 
Solid  bronze  Crests,  showing 
the  Varsity  coat-of-arms  in 
relief,  mounted  on  fine  oak 
shields,  sell  for  $5.00. 

Ryrie  Bros.  Limited 

134-138  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


The  Best  Way  to 
The  Woods 

is  by  the  road  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  which 
traverses  the  finest  holidaying  country 
in  Ontario.  Sparrow  Lake,  Lake 
Couchiching,  The  Muskoka  Lakes, 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  big  game 
country  from  Parry  Sound  to  Sell- 
wood,  north  of  Sudbury.  Write 
for  maps  and  literature  to  the  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  System,  Toronto. 


THE   FIRM    FOR 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

FOR 

DEMONSTRATION  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

WORK   FOR  ALL  SCIENCES 


IF   YOU    DESIRE    ACCURACY,    BEST   QUALITY    AND    LOWEST 
PRICES  SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO  US. 

NO   DELAY,  GOODS    DESPATCHED   IMMEDIATELY  UPON   RE- 
CEIPT OF  ORDER. 


Have  you  a  copy  of  our  Catalogues  ?: — 

"  LABORATORY  REQUISITES."     Chemistry,  Vol.  I. 
"TREATISE  ON  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS."     Physics,  Vol.  I. 

If  you  are  a  Professor  or  Science  Teacher  we  mail  you  these  free. 


ALL 

11  LABORATORY11 

PLANS 

INSTRUMENTS 

DESIGNING 

AND 

HELD  IN 

AND  EQUIPMENT 

ESTIMATES 

STOCK 

A  SPECIALTY. 

FREE 

Send  for  plans  and  specifications  of  up-to-date  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories. 
We  know  what  is  the  best  and  we  give  this  information  free  of  all  cost. 


PHILIP    HARRIS    &    CO.,    LTD., 

LABORATORY  DESIGNERS  AND  FURNISHERS 
SCIENTIFIC         INSTRUMENT        SPECIALISTS 

HEAD       OFFICES  B  ,  n  KM  i  ivi  r+  LI  A  ft* 

&  SHOW  ROOMS  BIRMINGHAM  (ENGLAND) 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO 


Capital,  $10,000,000 


Resl,  $6,000,000 


Branches  in  the  City  of  Toronto — 

MAIN  OFFICE,  21-25  KING  ST.  WEST  588-590  QUEEN  STREET  WEST 

796-798  YONGE  STREET  268  COLLEGE  STREET 

744  QUEEN  STREET  EAST  *rf3  941  COLLEGE  STREET 

144-148  KING  STREET  EAST  ^^  450  YONGE  STREET 

245  CARLTON  STREET  197-199  YONGE  STREET 

1331  QUEEN  STREET  WEST  1037  GERRARD  STREET  EAST 
WEST  TORONTO 


A  SAyiNGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT  will  be  found  at  the  branches  named  £ 
above,  in  which  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  are  received  and  interest  is  allowed  at  current  £ 
rates.  The  depositor  is  subject  to  no  delay  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  ~^ 
of  the  deposit.  Accounts  may  be  opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  with-"^ 
drawals  made  by  any  one  of  the  number  or  by  the  survivor  ::::::::::_ 

DRAFTSlssued  payable  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  obtainable  without  delay 


The  Dominion  Bank 


-    $4,000,000.00 

nftn  nn 
» 


Capital  Paid  up  - 
Reserve  Fund  and 
Undivided  Profits 


Students'  Accounts  specially  invited. 
Special  facilities  for  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 
Highest  rates  of  Interest  allowed  on  all  deposits. 
General  Banking  Business  Transacted. 

453   Spadina   Ave.,  corner  College  St. 

Spadina  and  College  Branch 

F.  0.  CAYLEY,  Manager 
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THREE  NOTABLE  ACADEMIC  FUNCTIONS 

If  elaborate  functions  are  important  events  in  academic  life 
last  summer  was  noteworthy,  for  three  universities  held  cele- 
brations on  a  quite  unusual  scale.  At  Cambridge  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  the  * '  Origin  of  Species ' '  were  commemorated. 
Geneva  celebrated  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  its  Academy,  and  Leipzig  the  five  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  its  University.  Fortunately 
there  were  only  these  three  occasions  demanding  one's  atten- 
dance, and  one  escaped  with  relief  to  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  But  each  event  in  the 
retrospect  is  full  of  pleasant  associations. 

Cambridge  was  at  its  best  in  the  end  of  June.  The  gardens 
could  not  have  had  a  richer  green ;  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
the  backs  of  the  Colleges  and  the  avenues  of  trees.  Surely  in 
these  bits  of  scenery  Cambridge  is  incomparable.  The  scenes 
in  the  Fellows'  gardens  of  Peterhouse  and  Pembroke  lit  at  night 
with  thousands  of  coloured  lights  are  not  to  be  soon  forgotten, 
and  as  occasions  for  meeting  interesting  people  the  afternoon 
and  evening  receptions  in  the  Colleges  are  most  pleasing  mem- 
ories. The  old  town  and  the  gardens  had  their  own  colouring 
in  midsummer,  which  was  heightened  by  the  brilliant  scarlet 
of  the  doctors'  robes  and  varieties  of  shades  contributed  by 
those  who  wore  the  dress  of  Continental  or  American  Universities 
and  societies. 

One  of  Charles  Darwin's  sons  remarked  during  the  cele- 
brations in  Cambridge  that  no  one  would  have  been  more  sur- 
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prised  at  the  event  than  his  father,  had  it  been  possible  for  him 
to  foresee  that  universal  acknowledgment  of  his  genius.  It 
might  almost  seem  as  though  Cambridge  were  endeavouring 
to  atone  for  her  inability  to  serve  him  in  his  youth,  though  pos- 
sibly the  blame  did  not  rest  exclusively  with  the  University,  for 
in  his  Autobiography  Darwin  says,  "During  the  three  years 
which  I  spent  at  Cambridge  my  time  was  wasted,  as  far  as  the 
academical  studies  were  concerned,  as  completely  as  at  Edin- 
burgh and  at  School."  In  his  old  College  (Christ's)  there  were 
displayed  as  many  of  the  portraits,  books  and  other  objects  of 
interest  connected  with  Darwin  as  could  be  secured,  and  these 
were  examined  with  much  more  than  passing  curiosity  by  the 
visitors.  Of  many  interesting  people  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing were  the  aged  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Mrs.  Huxley  and  the 
members  of  the  Darwin  family,  the  former  being  links  with  days 
now  withdrawn  into  the  distance  when  these  families  more  than 
almost  any  others  represented  to  the  world  the  new  scientific 
spirit. 

Naturally  the  intellectual  interest  of  the  occasion  was  cen- 
tred in  the  short  addresses  given  in  the  Senate  House  on  the 
second  morning  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  Metchnikoff  and  Hertwig,  and 
especially  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balf our  at  the  Commemora- 
tion Banquet  in  the  new  examination  hall.  Mr.  Balf  our 's  ad- 
dress was  a  thoroughly  appropriate,  possibly  rather  brief, 
appreciation  of  the  work  and  character  of  Darwin  delivered 
with  the  intellectual  equipoise  of  the  author  of  "A  Defence  of 
Philosophic  Doubt."  But  a  no  less  interesting  feature  was  a 
series  of  reminiscences  of  Charles  Darwin  by  his  eldest  son, 
William  Erasmus  Darwin,  which  afforded  us  a  charming  glimpse 
of  their  home  life,  the  affection  between  father  and  children 
and  his  simple  manners.  Nothing  could  emphasise  more  clearly 
the  influence  of  Charles  Darwin  than  the  presence  at  this  cele- 
bration of  so  many  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  world.  From 
the  Continent  there  were  Metchnikoff  of  Paris,  De  Vries  of 
Amsterdam,  Van  Beneden,  Arrhenius ;  and  of  course  nearly  all 
the  leading  biologists  of  Britain  were  present.  These  men  would 
not  have  come  so  readily  were  it  not  that  they  recognised  in 
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Darwin  one  who  gave  a  unique  impulse  to  science.  England 
has  been  fertile  in  men  of  genius,  but  none  have  been  more  dis- 
tinguished than  Darwin  for  their  modesty  and  their  "passion 
for  veracity";  and  the  history  of  thought  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  proved  that  Cambridge  has  had  few  greater  sons 
than  Charles  Darwin.  The  arrangements  carried  out  with  per- 
fect dignity  and  orderliness  were  worthy  of  the  University  and 
the  occasion. 

Charles  Darwin  and  John  Calvin  have  probably  never  be- 
fore been  brought  together  as  they  were  last  summer.  There 
was  indeed  a  touch  of  the  incongruous  in  meeting  some  of  the 
same  people  who  had  been  honouring  Darwin's  memory  in 
Cambridge,  in  attendance  on  functions  in  Geneva  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a 
University  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  Academy  founded  by 
Calvin.  The  Geneva  of  to-day  is  far  different  from  the  Geneva 
of  those  days  in  almost  every  respect;  in  those  days  the  theo- 
logical interest  was  supreme,  to-day  apparently  the  scientific 
interest  has  taken  its  place,  and  such  theology  as  there  is  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  much  of  Calvin's.  To-day  Geneva  inter- 
ests Europe  chiefly  as  a  tourist-centre;  then  it  was  a  fortified 
refuge  for  leaders  of  the  religious  movement  which  was  strongest 
in  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Scotland  and  among  the  Puritans 
of  England.  Undoubtedly  the  influence  of  Calvin  on  Western 
Europe  and  also  the  New  World  has  been  extraordinary,  and 
the  modern  University  of  Geneva  was  not  slow  to  recognise 
that  its  ideal  of  intellectual  freedom  within  a  democracy  can 
be  lineally  traced  to  Calvin  and  his  first  Academy,  of  which  he 
and  Theodore  Beza — two  of  the  greatest  humanists  of  the  day — 
were  the  brilliant  luminaries. 

The  opening  ceremonies  were  imposing  in  spite  of  inclement 
weather.  The  procession  marched  from  the  University  to  the 
chief  Protestant  Church,  where  without  any  religious  service, 
the  rector  of  the  University,  Dr.  Chodat,  delivered  an  oration 
and  received  the  delegates  who  had  come  from  almost  every 
University  of  the  world.  Not  the  least  interesting  event  was 
the  address  delivered  by  M.  Deucher,  President  of  the  Swiss 
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Confederacy,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  serving  to  show  as  it 
did  with  other  things  how  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world  has 
become  more  tolerant.  Toleration  indeed  to  the  verge  of  humour 
was  evinced  in  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
upon  Ex-Governor  Guild  of  Massachusetts,  who  received  the 
honour  because  of  his  philanthropic  interest  as  civil  reformer 
in  introducing  better  laws  for  the  regulation  of  child  labour  in 
Massachusetts.  At  a  banquet  afterwards  the  new  lay  D.D. 
spoke  in  very  good  French  on  behalf  of  the  American  delegates, 
but  did  not  say  that  he  sympathised  more  with  Serve tus  than 
with  Calvin. 

Nowhere  was  there  better  speaking  than  at  Geneva.  I  have 
never  heard  more  finished  oratory  than  at  the  banquets  given 
both  evenings.  Many  of  the  speeches  were  delivered  by  Swiss 
public  men  and  professors,  others  by  distinguished  scholars 
from  Europe  and  America.  But  French  and  Swiss  left  English, 
American  and  German  far  behind  in  their  polished  utterance. 
Assuredly  speech  of  this  order  is  a  fine  art  which  cannot  be 
despised,  as  it  so  often  seemingly  is  in  England  and  among  those 
of  British  stock.  Its  cultivation  adds  immensely  to  the  charm 
of  intercourse  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  public  gatherings. 

If  the  rain  had  not  fallen  so  steadily  the  celebration  would 
have  been  much  more  enjoyable.  To  walk  along  muddy  streets 
with  an  open  umbrella,  .holding  up  academic  robes,  requires 
immense  reserves  of  dignity  or  an  ever  present  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  occasion ;  but  the  discomforts  of  the  way  were 
forgotten  when  once  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  august  assem- 
bly in  a  stately  and  historic  cathedral.  The  bad  weather  also 
marred  afternoon  entertainments  given  by  two  generous  families 
well-known  in  scientific  circles,  the  Candolles  and  the  DeSaus- 
sures,  who  threw  open  their  beautiful  grounds— the  former 
near  the  City,  the  latter  some  distance  along  the  lake  at  Vallon — 
and-  gave  an  opportunity  that  few  visitors  ordinarily  have  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the  older  families  of  the  city. 
But  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  visitors  car- 
ried away  from  Geneva  the  pleasantest  memories.  There  we  saw 
a  University  which  is  accepted  by  the  City  as  one  of  the  glories 
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of  its  democracy.  A  note  of  affection  for  the  University  as  well 
as  pride  in  its  history  and  present  activity  was  heard  in  all  the 
speeches  by  local  representatives.  With  its  life  there  has  been 
developed  an  intellectual  freedom  which  they  regard  as  one  of 
the  safeguards  of  their  political  liberties. 

The  Leipzig  celebration  was  on  a  much  grander  scale  than 
that  of  Geneva.  Possibly  the  difference  might  be  symbolised 
in  the  two  medals  struck  for  the  respective  occasions.  The 
Genevans  presented  each  guest  with  a  small  bronze  medal  of 
chaste  design,  intended  apparently  to  represent  the  genius  of 
the  University  looking  across  the  lake  to  the  City  of  Geneva. 
By  the  side  of  every  plate  at  the  State  banquet  of  Leipzig  there 
was  a  handsome  case  containing  an  elaborate  plaque,  four  inches 
by  three,  one  side  bearing  the  arms  of  the  University  and  the 
other  a  figure  in  large  relief  meant  to  be  the  thinker  absorbed 
in  his  studies.  On  the  Genevan  medal  the  City  stands  before 
the  eye  of  the  world  as  the  home  of  truth.  On  the  latter  the 
efforts  of  the  strong  individual  are  symbolised.  Leipzig  glories 
in  her  men  of  genius,  her  Goethe,  Lessing  and  many  others. 

The  proceedings  were  presided  over  by  the  King  of  Saxony, 
who  for  the  occasion  was  made  Rector  Magnificentissimus  and 
was  present  at  every  function.  He  took  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  University  a  marble  statue  of  himself,  his  two 
sons  were  publicly  matriculated  into  the  University  at  the  time, 
and  he  even  invited  as  many  of  the  guests  as  possible  to  hia 
royal  castle  of  Meissen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden.  Princes 
of  the  houses  of  Prussia  and  of  Roumania,  Grand  Dukes  of 
Baden,  Hesse  and  Mecklenburg  were  in  constant  attendance 
to  show  the  respect  in  which  they  held  the  University.  For  once 
the  professor  was  soaring  to  something  of  the  place  in  the  State 
that  Plato  assigned  to  his  philosopher. 

Leipzig  was  more  fortunate  than  Geneva  in  the  weather. 
From  half  past  eight  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night  stately 
individuals  in  evening  dress  and  academical  costume  and  em- 
blazoned with  orders  were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets.  The  rain 
did  not  inconvenience  them,  though  to  be  sure  the  average 
German  Geheimerrath,  excellency  and  lesser  dignity  is  so  pro- 
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tected  by  his  ribands  and  orders  that  he  is  not  unduly  exposed 
to  the  elements  even  if  he  does  wear  evening  dress  on  a  chilly 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  The  English  and  Americans  were  tame 
by  comparison,  though  one  American  professor,  not  unknown 
in  Toronto,  rose  to  the  occasion  by  wearing  an  immense  gold 
medal.  It  was,  I  was  told,  a  Nobel  medal.  The  habit  is  catching, 
for  since  coming  back  I  saw  at  Harvard  a  professor  who  had 
represented  his  College  at  Geneva  wearing  the  memorial  medal 
attached  to  his  breast  by  a  conspicuous  ribbon  of  Genevan  col- 
ours. I  hope  that  the  custom  will  not  prove  too  fascinating 
for  us. 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  was  last  in  Leipzig, 
and  in  the  mean  time  great  changes  had  taken  place.  The 
University  has  been  renewed ;  old  buildings  have  been  completely 
remodelled;  a  magnificent  aula  and  Wandelhalle  have  been 
added  and  adorned  with  mural  paintings;  laboratories  have 
been  multiplied.  The  University  Church  in  the  old  days  was 
very  dingy;  to-day  it  is  a  handsome  edifice  well  adapted  for  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  occasion.  From  there  we  went  to  the 
new  threatre  in  which  a  well-trained  chorus  of  students  provided 
effective  music,  and  the  King  as  Rector  Magnificent] ssimus  for- 
mally opened  the  proceedings,  followed  by  the  Rector,  Dr. 
Binding,  whose  eloquent  and  comprehensive  speech  touching 
on  the  salient  features  of  the  life  of  the  University  of  Leipzig 
was  much  admired.  Then  came  the  interesting  though  tedious 
process  of  presenting  and  receiving  addresses  from  other 
universities  and  learned  societies.  One  speaker  was  chosen  to 
represent  a  group  of  countries.  The  delegates  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  overseas  possessions  chose  Professor  Mahaffy. 
President  Schurman  spoke  for  the  United  States  and  Windel- 
band  for  Germany.  At  this  time  also  valuable  gifts  were  made 
to  the  University  by  the  City  of  Leipzig  and  neighbouring 
cities,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  all  evincing  their  good 
will  towards  the  University  and  appreciation  of  the  contribution 
made  by  it  to  the  progress  of  their  communities. 

Next  morning  in  the  splendid  new  Wandelhalle  Professor 
Wundt  delivered  a  memorable  address,  though  unfortunately 
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it  was  for  the  most  part  inaudible  to  the  majority  of  those 
present.  In  this  address,  since  published,  he  dwells  on  phases 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Leipzig,  especially  its  conservatism 
gradually  yielding  to  the  scientific  spirit,  and  then  he  passes 
to  reflect  upon  the  probable  course  of  its  development.  Wundt 
is  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  University,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  observe  the  universal  respect  paid  to  him  in  his  old  age. 

Undoubtedly  the  general  public  of  the  city  took  most  interest 
in  royalty  and  in  the  elaborate  pageant  setting  forth  the  history 
of  the  University.  Immense  pains  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  on  this  pageant.  Beginning  with  the  migration  of 
the  students  from  Prague  five  hundred  years  ago  and  their  wel- 
come by  the  old  Markgraf,  Friedrich  der  Streitbare,  there  passed 
before  us  groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tumes most  representative  of  the  social  or  political  life  of  the 
University  and  its  patrons  in  the  succeeding  centuries.  Now  it 
was  the  age  of  Luther;  next  soldiers  leaving  for  war;  later  the 
brilliant  days  of  Voltaire;  then  came  Leibniz,  Lessing  and 
Goethe,  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  the  growth  of  student  organisa- 
tions developing  down  to  the  present.  The  student  side  of  the 
University  was  also  emphasised  by  the  grand  Kommers  at  which 
it  was  estimated  seven  or  eight  thousand  attended  in  a  building 
especially  erected  for  this  purpose. 

One  more  event  must  not  be  forgotten,  a  concert  in  the 
Gewandhaus  given  by  probably  the  best  orchestra  of  Germany 
under  the  conduct  of  Nikisch.  After  the  strain  and  display  of 
the  other  events  the  far  off  echo  of  this  superb  music  lingers  in 
the  memory  as  a  harmonious  conclusion  to  a  great  festival. 

R.  A.  FALCONER. 


THE  RUSH-BAGOT  ARRANGEMENT 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Contemporary  Lord  Courtney 
of  Pen  with,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Peace  or  War,"  makes 
some  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  which  are  of  decided  interest  to  Canadians. 
Two  passages  deserve  quotation: 

"Perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  mutual  relations  between  the 
two  Powers  may  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  dwellers  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier  think  of  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
The  best  would  be  not  to  think  of  them  at  all.  The  absence  of 
warlike  navies  from  the  great  lakes  should  come  to  be  accepted 
as  an  order  of  Nature,  not  as  a  consequence  of  treaty  engage- 
ments between  two  sovereign  nations 

....  The  agreement  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  based  upon  a  per- 
petual morality,  and  its  destruction  would  be  a  crime  against 
humanity.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  honor  of  this  stipulation 
forbidding  navies  on  the  lakes  was  due.  It  would  redound  to 
the  infinite  honor  of  any  statesman,  whether  of  Canada  or  of 
the  States,  who  would  bring  about  an  extension  of  the  provision 
so  as  to  preclude  in  principle  an  array  of  armed  forces  all  along 
the  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 

Of  course  "the  stipulation  forbidding  navies  on  the  lakes" 
is  no  part  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  though  this  is  a  natural  mistake 
for  anyone  to  make.  A  majority  of  Canadians  would  not  come 
much  nearer  the  facts,  so  old  is  the  Rush-Bagot  ' '  arrangement, ' ' 
which  even  Mr.  Kingsford  (History  of  Canada,  Vol.  ix.,  p.  85) 
calls  a  treaty,  making  at  the  same  time  a  slip  of  a  year  in  the 
date  of  its  proclamation  by  President  Monroe.  I  say  this  not 
merely  to  help  out  Lord  Courtney  but  to  salve  my  own  con- 
science. Lord  Courtney's  trouble  is  that  he  did  not  really  go 
to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  whereas  I  in  my  ignorance  did. 

At  the  time  when  the  convention  was  made,  the  population 
of  all  Canada  was  not  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  to-day.  The  United  States  had  not  crossed  the  Ohio 
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and  the  total  population  was  little  greater  than  ours  at  present. 
The  question  which  most  occupied  the  public  minds  in  the 
States  was  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  at  the  close  of  the  War 
of  1812.  The  shooting  of  an  Indian  on  the  Detroit  river  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  a  representation  made  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  United  Sates  Minister  in  London,  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  March  1816,  which  Mr.  Kingsford  says  was  the  first  proposi- 
tion to  disband  armaments  on  the  Lakes.  The  credit  of  the 
first  overture  would,  therefore,  appear  to  belong  to  the  United 
States.  But  reading  on  we  find,  by  Mr.  Kingsford 's  own  account, 
that  Mr.  Adams,  after  complaining  of  deliberate  efforts  on  the 
part  of  British  military  officers  to  excite  hostility  among  the 
Indians,  went  on  to  refer  to  a  proposition  made  on  January  25, 
to  reduce  na^al  armaments  so  far  as  British  policy  would  admit. 
If,  then,  we  knew  who  made  this  proposition  we  should  be  able 
to  settle  for  Lord  Courtney  a  question  which  deserves  to  be 
settled.  Mr.  Adams*  letter  is  apparently  in  our  archives  at 
Ottawa,  and  it  may  contain  the  information  which  I  too  regret 
I  cannot  furnish. 

The  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  April,  1817,  by  Richard 
Rush,  acting-secretary  for  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  right  honourable  Charles  Bagot,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary for  Great  Britain  (afterwards  one  of  our  ablest 
Governors),  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Senate  (put  not 
your  trust  in  omens),  and  proclaimed  by  President  Monroe  on 
August  28,  1818. 

The  full  text  of  the  "arrangement",  as  it  is  called,  is  to  be 
found  in  Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties,  Vol.  ix.,  pp.  762-3. 
It  limits  the  naval  force  to  be  maintained  on  the  Great  Lakes 
by  either  people  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden 
and  armed  with  one  18-pound  cannon  for  Lake  Ontario,  one  for 
Lake  Champlain,  and  two  for  the  "Upper  Lakes",  of  the  same 
tonnage  and  armament;  forbids  the  construction  of  others;  and 
adds  that  the  agreement  is  terminable  by  either  party  on  six 
months'  notice. 

Now  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  fine  thing  if,  as  Lord  Courtney 
says,  the  Canadian  and  American  people  should  gradually  come 
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to  forget  that  such  an  arrangement  existed  or  was  ever  felt  to 
be  necessary,  and  the  great  mass  of  us  could  forget,  if  we  were 
let  alone.  For  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  neither 
the  goverments'of  the  two  countries  nor  the  great  body  of  the 
people  have  any  desire  to  disturb  the  status  quo.  But  there  are 
increasing  indications  that  journalistic  enterprise,  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  few  ship-builders,  the  problem  of  training  recruits 
for  the  navy  (navies  to-morrow)  and  a  pernicious  jingoism  will 
render  the  wise  policy  of  silence  difficult  to  maintain  much 
longer.  An  arrangement  made  in  the  days  of  our  innocence, 
when  steam  and  iron  were  unknown  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  war-ships,  and  prescribing  four  pop-guns  apiece 
for  the  two  countries,  will  not  stand  forever  the  strain  of  the 
increasing  innovations  which  perhaps  a  reasonable  policy 
demands. 

Who  is  to  gain  by  denouncing  the  arrangement?  On  the 
one  hand,  it  places  the  two  peoples  on  a  parity;  on  the  other, 
we  own  the  canals.  It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  to  de- 
nounce the  arrangement  would  be  so  great  a  shock  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  two  countries — as  indeed  to  all  Christendom,  the 
better  known  the  arrangement  becomes — that  it  is  an  eventuality 
which  we  may  well  refuse  to  consider.  For  what  would  it  mean 
but  the  beginning  on  this  continent  of  the  appalling  militarism 
of  Europe.  Take  it  all  in  all,  would  it  not  be  to  destroy  almost 
the  fairest  hope  that  civilisation  anywhere  presents  to-day,  and 
to  bind — forever  as  far  as  we  can  see — upon  the  overburdened 
of  the  race  the  load  under  which  modern  Europe  staggers? 
Can  we  contemplate,  in  any  remote  future,  without  horror  the 
inter-arming  of  Canada  and  the  United  States?  To  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  this  would  be 
the  accursed  thing. 

But  are  we  to  be  fretted  and  bullied  by  the  kind  of  thing 
that  more  and  more  frequently  appears — more  frequently  per- 
haps upon  our  side?  If  ever  there  was  a  matter  of  high  policy 
for  statesmen  it  is  this,  and  it  was  a  lamentable  lack  of  restraint 
io  Mr.  Foster  to  throw  the  subject  down  in  the  party  arena. 
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Was  there  no  better  way  in  a  consideration  that  transcends 
party  1 

During  the  past  six  months  the  Toronto  News  has  made 
specially  frequent  reference  to  the  Rush-Bagot  arrangement. 
The  issue  of  July  10,  e.g.,  points  out  that  the  United  States 
have  now  6  armed  vessels,  carrying  53  guns  (in  Mr.  Foster's 
account  they  have  reached  a  total  of  10).  On  August  17,  a 
policy  for  Canada  is  laid  down :  i  l  The  course  for  Canada  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  decline  to  allow  any  more  United  States'  war- 
ships to  use  our  canals;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  establish 
a  naval  militia  ....  Whether  we  shall  set  up  training  vessels 
of  our  own  on  the  lakes  is  a  question  of  detail,  the  men  being 
the  important  element." 

It  would  be  easy  to  argue  that  such  a  policy  would  at  once 
precipitate  an  open  agitation  of  the  great  shipbuilding  interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  ugly  difficulty  with  which  American 
statesmaDship  has  to  contend  in  this  question;  and  that,  if  it 
did  not  bring  about  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  in  a  mo- 
ment of  folly,  it  would  still  leave  the  core  of  the  difficulty  un- 
touched— the  honest  demand  for  training-ships  for  the  navy, 
with  all  the  subtle  dangers  that  this  entails.  But  to  argue  in  this 
fashion  would  be  to  continue  the  very  thing  against  which  we 
protest.  When  finally  the  feather-brained  suggestion — criminal, 
indeed,  if  the  author  weighed  his  words — is  made  to  bring  up  a 
flotilla  of  torpedo-boats  for  the  next  Toronto  Exhibition,  it  be- 
comes high  time  to  lessen  the  scope  of  human  folly. 

Surely  the  true  policy  for  Canadian  statesmanship  is,  with 
whole-hearted  friendliness,  and  sincere  effort  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  to  press  for  some  more  permanent  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  that  noble  compact,  for  a  declaration  to  the 
world  that  we,  as  well  as  they,  cherish  as  our  highest  ideal — 
despite  the  froth  that  floats  upon  the  surface  of  these  two  great 
societies — the  ways  of  peace. 

A  permanent  settlement  will  not  be  won  in  a  day.  The 
American  Senate  is  thorny  ground  upon  which  to  sow  hopes  of 
a  treaty.  But  the  first  overture  for  such  a  settlement  comes 
from  the  American  people  themselves.  About  the  middle  of 
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September,  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  represents  the 
oldest  and  noblest  traditions  of  American  journalism,  in  a 
leader  headed  "Canada's  Century  of  Peace/7  takes  note  of  the 
situation:  "Now  that  Canada  is  beginning  to  build  a  navy  of 
her  own,  the  agreement  of  1817  becomes  more  important  than 
ever  as  a  future  barrier  to  a  senseless  naval  rivalry  on  the  in- 
terior waters  of  the  North  American  Continent."  And  it  con- 
cludes with  an  appeal  that  should  touch  our  pride  and  honour  .- 
"Revise  the  agreement  of  1817  in  conformity  with  modern 
requirements  and  terminology,  cast  it  in  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  mold,  and  limit  no  less  severely  the  strength  of  the 
naval  forces  to  be  maintained — the  outcome  would  be  a  memor- 
ial to  the  century  of  peace  in  which  Canadians  and  Americans 
alike  could  exult. " 

We  are  suddenly  conscious  that  our  boyhood  is  behind  us. 
We  are  shouldering — let  us  hope,  neither  late  nor  reluctantly — 
the  burden  of  responsibility,  we  are  musing  on  our  future  and 
watching  with  solicitude,  and  an  interest  that  has  great  signifi- 
cance of  organic  life  within  the  Empire,  the  present  issue  in 
the  motherland.  But  do  we  realise  that  a  greater  service  from 
Canada  than  any  tale  of  Dreadnoughts  will  be  to  present  Brit- 
ain, in  the  coming  years,  with  the  permanent  and  unaffected 
friendship  of  the  United  States? 

A  treaty  may  or  may  not  be  possible  or  even  desirable,  but 
in  any  case  'it  is  a  task  worthy  of  statesmanship  to  tide  us  over 
the  interval  until  common  sense  and  moral  sense,  the  thought  of 
what  men  owe  to  each  other,  shall  have  put  away  from  us  for- 
ever the  possibility  of  inter-armament. 

W.  S.  MILNER. 


THE  AET  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

The  medium  of  expression  in  architecture,  properly  handled, 
ought  to  be  as  strong,  definite  and  easily  understood 
as  in  any  other  art.  The  elements  of  architecture,  such 
as  doors,  windows,  walls,  columns,  arches,  etc.,  are  the  words 
in  the  language  of  architecture,  and  as  words  not  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  words  have  a  very  limited  expression,  so 
these  elements  of  architecture  are  dependent  upon  their  proper 
use  with  other  elements  for  their  expresssion.  As  groups  of 
words  form  sentences,  so  the  smaller  architectural  elements  go 
to  make  such  compositions  as  porticoes,  vestibules,  halls,  stair- 
cases, rooms,  etc.,  and  again,  as  sentences  form  larger  literary 
compositions,  so  these  larger  architectural  elements  form  com- 
plete buildings,  whether  of  a  religious,  civil  or  private  nature. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  what  an  architect's  training  in 
his  art  should  be,  let  us  analyse  the  method  an  architect  should 
follow  in  the  composition  of  a  large  building. 

In  all  architectural  compositions,  there  are  a  number  of 
fixed  conditions,  such  as  the  expenditure,  the  site  selected  and 
the  various  practical  requirements  of  the  organisation  which 
the  building  is  to  clothe,  so  to  speak.  The  architect  should 
proceed  to  solve  the  problem  presented,  by  a  method  of  deduc- 
tion. The  expenditure  and  the  capacity  suggest  the  class  of 
construction  and  material,  the  site  and  the  function  suggest 
the  most  harmonious  style;  certain  general  requirements  such 
as  administration,  places  of  assembly  and  the  communication 
between  the  different  parts  suggest  the  broad  divisions  of  the 
plan.  A  room  built  for  a  certain  definite  purpose  requires  a 
certain  shape  which  suggests  the  architectural  treatment,  whe- 
ther an  arched  or  columnar  treatment,  whether  in  a  slender 
corinthian  or  a  heavy  tuscan  style.  Note,  it  is  all  a  deduction 
or  suggestion  from  the  general  programme  down  to  the  minutest 
detail.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that,  for  a  certain  condi- 
tion to  suggest  the  best  architectural  treatment,  the  architect 
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must  have  the  knowledge  acquired  by  long  training  and 
experience  in  trying  the  effect  of  the  various  architectural 
treatments  that  may  be  applied  to  this  given  condition.  To 
the  untrained  architect  nothing  is  suggested,  and  the  result  is 
a  chaotic  conglomeration  of  architectural  elements,  producing 
not  a  building  that  is  the  concrete  expression  of  a  certain  great 
function,  but  a  building  of  columns,  arches,  porches,  etc., 
thrown  together  so  that  each  architectural  element  robs  the  others 
of  what  little  expression  they  have  in  themselves. 

How  can  the  architect  acquire  the  knowledge  by  means  of 
which  he  can  give  the  proper  expression  to  whatever  building 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  design?  Certainly  not  by  a  few 
hours'  study  of  Archaeology  or  Architectural  History  a  week, 
nor  by  making  a  few  drawings  of  columns,  arches,  etc.  These 
are  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  architecture  what  the  elaborate 
history  of  the  derivation  of  a  word  and  skill  in  penmanship 
are  to  the  art  of  literature. 

At  the  Ecole  Nationale  Et  Speciale  Des  Beaux  Arts,  in 
Paris  there  has  been  developed  a  system  of  training  (not  an 
architectural  style  as  is  wrongly  supposed  by  many),  a  modified 
form  of  which  is  rapidly  being  adopted  by  all  the  larger  uni- 
versities of  America,  with  the  result  that  the  students  graduat- 
ing from  these  universities  have  a  real  architectural  asset. 
This  asset  is  acquired  by  wrestling  with  the  architectural  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  different  types  of  building.  The  problems 
are  given  out  from  the  school  in  the  shape  of  printed  condi- 
tions, with  a  fixed  time  for  their  solution  varying  from  twelve 
hours  to  two  months.  The  solution  is  handed  in  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  shape  of  drawings  of  plans,  sections  and  eleva- 
tions embodying  all  the  essential  features  involved.  These 
drawings  are  exhibited  and  judged  by  a  committee  composed 
of  architects  of  recognised  ability  who  take  these  judgments 
very  seriously.  The  benefit  the  students  derive  from  these 
judgments  and  from  seeing  perhaps  fifty  other  students'  solu- 
tion of  the  same  problem  side  by  side  with  their  own  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  students  become  keenly  interested  in 
each  of  the  problems  given  out,  and  this  added  to  the  stimulus 
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of  competition  involved,  means  serious  and  hard  work  for  sev- 
eral years  under  the  continual  guidance  of  those  whose  know- 
ledge, experience  and  ability  best  equip  them  for  this  important 
task. 

This  is  the  architectural  training  that  is  so  much  needed, 
the  training  that  teaches  the  artist  how  to  use  his  own  medium 
of  expression,  which,  when  skilfully  used,  enables  him  to  pass 
beyond  the  jungle  of  technicalities  and  to  give  expression  to 
some  phase  of  life,  of  interest  to  his  fellowmen,  whether 
expressed  in  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  music  or  architec- 
ture. 

ALBERT  CHAPMAN. 


The  New  York  banker,  James  G.  Cannon,  who  made  a  sharp 
attack  on  the  present-day  college  in  his  address,  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts teachers*  association  at  Worcester,  makes  a  demand 
which  the  pedagogues,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  find  rather  stag- 
gering. To  know  and  judge  men !  If  one  could  learn  that  in 
school,  half  a  lifetime  were  not  too  long  for  tuition.  It  must, 
alas,  be  learned  out  of  hours,  and  most  people  find  a  lifetime 
too  short  for  its  acquirement.  In  general,  beware  of  the  man 
who  calls  himself  a  judge  of  men;  he  is  apt  to  be  a  narrow- 
minded  ignoramus  for  whom  only  two  kinds  of  men  exist — 
those  like  himself  and  those  like  his  tools  and  slaves.  One  may 
be  a  capital  judge  of  cattle,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
people  of  our  own  stripe.  To  recognise  and  appreciate  human 
values  of  a  different  and  antagonistic  sort  is  another  matter,  and 
modesty  comes  with  breadth  of  mind.  "Know  thyself"  is  still 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.— Springfield  Republican. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH  RELATIONS 

"  Tempora  mutantur,  DOS  et  mutamur  in  illie." 

The  time  when  Germany  was  a  geographical  conception  is 
gone,  the  time  when  particularism  was  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  German  character  is  gone,  the  time  when  Germany  was 
the  "  whipping-boy "  of  Europe  is  gone,  the  time  of  the 
"Schwarmer"  is  gone. 

"With  the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871,  a  new 
epoch  set  in.  A  metamorphosis  of  the  German  character  took 
place.  The  German  nation  was  roused  again  to  self -conscious- 
ness. Treitschke 's  teachings  did  not  fall  on  barren  ground;  he 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  intellectual  forces  of  New-Ger- 
many, for  his  teachings  clearly  demonstrated  that  Germany 
was  and  is  destined  to  fulfil  her  mission  as  a  world-power.  More 
than  twenty-three  years  ago,  Treitschke  said  to  the  academic 
youth  of  Germany :  '  *  Everywhere  in  the  world  the  German  mer- 
chant and  settler  vie  peacefully  with  other  nations,  the  young 
German  flag  waves  already  in  two  foreign  regions  of  the  world 
over  German  settlements;  and  if  we  persevere  in  our  work,  we 
may  yet  succeed  in  making  up  for  the  three  centuries  which  we 
lost,  and  secure  a  strong  sphere  of  power  and  influence  across 
the  oceans  for  our  language  and  civilisation,  so  that  the  sur- 
plus of  our  population  which  emigrates  year  by  year  to  foreign 
countries  may  not  be  lost  to  the  fatherland. "(a)  For  more  than 
thirty  years  Treitschke  faithfully  prepared  the  Germans  for 
eventualities,  urging  them  not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned,  until 
they  should  attain  to  that  position  among  the  other  nations 
which  is  worthy  of  such  a  great  people.  Ever  since  1870  Ger- 
man commerce  and  industry  have  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Germany,  once  poor,  has  been  changed  into  a  highly  prosper- 
ous, almost  wealthy  country.  In  spite  of  her  not  being  a  mari- 
time nation,  at  least  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  she  has 

(a)  Treitschke,  Deutsche  Kampfe.     Neae  Folge,  p.  364. 
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become  the  second  commercial  power  in  the  world,  ranking  next 
after  Great  Britain. 

Without  considering  the  distant  past,  we  shall  here  only 
mention  that  her  commercial  intercourse  between  1897  and  1907 
had  risen  from  8%  millards  of  marks  to  16  millards,  of  which, 
half  was  due  to  sea  commerce. (6)  In  1880  German  exports 
amounted  to  295  millards  of  marks,  imports  to  286  millards  of 
marks ;  twenty  years  later,  Germany  exported  goods  to  the  value 
of  437  millards  of  marks  and  imported  goods  valued  at  578  mil- 
lards of  marks;  in  1906  the  exports  had  risen  to  636  millards 
of  marks  and  the  imports  to  802  millards  of  marks,  (c) 

That  Germany's  population  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  her  commerce,  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics  :(d) 

Year.  Population. 

1871  41.1  millions. 

1875  42.7 

1880 45.2 

1885  46.9 

1890  49.4 

1895  52.3 

1900  '. 56.4 

1905  60.6 

1908  about 63.3 

Another  proof  of  Germany's  prosperity  is  that  her  emigra- 
tion to  foreign  lands  has  gone  back.  Barely  20,000  Germans 
now  leave  the  fatherland  annually,  while  in  former  times  about 
200,000  left  their  native  soil  every  year.  What  is  more,  in  1905 
100,000  foreigners  immigrated  into  Germany,  (e) 

No  country  in  the  world,  Japan  perhaps  excepted,  has  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  Germany;  and 
this  in  spite  of  her  unfavourable  maritime  position,  and  in  spite 
of  her  dangerous  geographical  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 

(6)  Valois,  "  Die  Marinepolitik  der  Grossmachte,"  Deutsche  Rundschau 
1909,  Heft  2,  p.  275. 

(c)  Lndwig  Pohle  in  Mollats  VolkwirirUrhaftichem  Lesebuch,  p.  594. 

(d]  Rohrhach,  Deutechlnnd  unter  den  Weltvolkern,  p.  14. 

(«)  Arndt,  Deuischlands  Stellung  in  der  Welturirtschaft,  pp.  30,  31. 
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where  she  is  more  exposed  to  attack  than  any  other  European 
State.  How  was  it  possible  for  a  country,  once,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  a  mere  geographical  conception,  to  achieve  such  a 
success?  In  the  first  place  this  extraordinary  success  is  largely 
due  to  the  German  army,  for  without  this  instrument,  there 
would  have  been  no  United  Germany.  Moltke  and  Bismarck 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  pillars  on  which  the  whole 
building  rests.  In  the  second  place,  we  attribute  this  rapid 
growth  and  progress  to  German  education,  and  especially  to  the 
technical  side  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  country  where 
this  branch  of  education  has  reached  such  a  state  of  perfection 
as  in  Germany.  Germany's  intellectuality  is,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est force  working  for  her  future  welfare. 

To  protect  such  a  commerce  as  Germany  has  to-day,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  have,  besides  a  strong  army,  a 
powerful  navy.  And  it  is  this  German  navy  that  has  caused,  and 
is  causing,  and  will  continue  to  cause  friction  with  England,  the 
Mistress  of  the  Sea. 

But  before  entering  on  this  question  we  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  England,  The  British  Empire  comprises 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the"  world  and  one-sixth  of 
all  the  land  area.  England 's  insular  position  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  building  up  this  immense  Empire;  her  unique 
insular  position  facilitated,  at  any  rate  in  past  times,  the  growth 
of  the  Empire.  England  always  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of 
any  continental  complications  in  which  her  rivals  found  them- 
selves involved.  She  has  always  been  actuated  by  selfish  motives, 
much  more  so  than  any  continental  power,  the  best  proof  of 
which  is  her  vast  possessions.  Her  friendship  with  other  nations 
always  considerably  cooled  whenever  any  of  them  entered  into 
a  healthy  competition  with  her.  Thus  Spain  was  crushed, 
because  she  strove  for  maritime  power ;  thus  Holland  was  wiped 
off  the  seas,  because  she  threatened  England's  commercial 
ascendency;  thus  France  was  beaten,  because  she,  too,  made  a 
bid  for  sea-power. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,"  says  Emil  Reich, 
"England  was  the  power  disposing  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
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available  capital.  She  possessed  a  dominant  naval  power,  and  on 
the  sea  no  country,  save  France  alone,  showed  even  an  ambition 
of  disputing  her  power.  Meanwhile,  England's  international 
position  has  been  completely  revolutionised.  Hitherto,  she  has 
been  geographically  and  politically  an  island ;  she  is  now  a  poli- 
tical peninsula.  She  can  no  longer  play  the  part  of  umpire  and 
she  can  no  longer  dissociate  herself  from  European  disputes. "(/) 

Formerly,  England  was  the  workshop  of  Europe  and  the  first 
manufacturing  country;  continental  Europe  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  dependent  upon  British  manufacturers  and  good-will. 
"With  the  rise  of  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Italy,  England 
is  no  longer  what  she  was.  "With  the  growth  of  navies  in  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  the  United  States,  England  can  claim  no  longer 
the  position  she  once  held.  "With  the  rapid  development  of  aerial 
navigation,  England,  in  spite  of  keeping  up  the  two-power  stan- 
dard, will  in  future  no  longer  be  the  only  naval  power  on  which 
the  destinies  of  the  world  will  depend.  Her  splendid  insular 
position,  to  which  she  owed  so  much  in  the  past,  has  already,  on 
account  of  the  progress  in  aerial  navigation,  been  changed  into 
a  peninsular  one.  "Politically  speaking, "  says  Martin,  "Eng- 
land is  reduced  every  year  more  and  more  to  a  peninsular  posi- 
tion. Every  new  aerostatic  vessel  that  is  built  in  Europe,  and 
every  kilometre  which  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Farman,  adds  to  his 
records,  expunges  an  integral  part  of  England's  insular  posi- 
tion. "  (g) 

Let  us  now  turn  to  German-English  relations  at  present. 
First  of  all,  we  must  put  the  question:  What  has  led  to  the 
alienation  of  these  two  great  people  who  have  a  good  many  qual- 
ities in  common?  The  best  answer  is:  The  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. It  is  the  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less,  which,  nowadays,  to  a  certain  degree, 
involves  the  command  of  the  seas.  And  if  we  add  to  this, 
unfounded  suspicion,  jealousy  and  inflammatory  literature  on 
both  sides,  all  of  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  race  for 
existence,  we  have  perhaps  found  the  causes  of  estrangement 

(/)  Emil  Reich,  Success  among  Nations,  p.  239. 
(g)  Martin,  Die  Zukunft  Deutschlands,  p.  140. 
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between  the  two  peoples.  Neither  arbitration  nor  peace  con- 
ferences, neither  mutual  assurances  of  good-will  nor  monarchial 
embraces,  neither  the  representatives  of  God  on  earth  nor  the 
visits  of  mischief-weaving  journalists  will  solve  this  question, 
which  is  gradually  becoming  acute  and  may  ultimately  result  in 
an  appeal  to  arms.  This,  not  because  the  German  people  has  any 
particular  grudge  against  the  English,  or  vice  versa,  but  because 
circumstances  of  an  economic,  commercial,  industrial  and  poli- 
tical nature  may  force  this  crisis  on  both  nations.  There  might, 
perhaps,  be  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty:  an  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  as  some  well-meaning  people  on  both 
sides  have  suggested.  As  English  public  opinion,  however,  is 
opposed  to  such  an  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  Germany  has 
nothing  and  England  everything  to  give  in  return  for  such  an 
alliance,  it  would  be  futile  to  consider  seriously  this  aspect  of  the 
question.  A  quotation  will  make  this  clear:  "Germany  literally 
has  nothing  to  give  us,  neither  land  that  we  covet  nor  power  that 
can  be  of  any  value  to  us ;  nor  is  there  any  outstanding  issue  with 
her,  any  boundary  question  to  settle,  colonial  trouble,  dispute  or 
difficulty  to  arrange,  but  we  can  give  Germany  all.  With  all 
good- will  and  intentions,  the  question  of  'pairing'  with  Germany 
will  be  found  to  be  a  matter  of  enormous  difficulty.  However 
cogent  the  ethical  reason  may  be  for  arriving  at  an  understand- 
ing, the  economic  reason  militating  against  it  is  far  greater, 
actually  and  potentially. "(h) 

The  millenium  for  which  the  nations  long  is  yet  in  the  remote 
distance.  The  problems  of  our  time,  as  Bismarck  once  said,  can 
be  solved  only  by  blood  and  iron. 

Germany  is  the  second  commercial  power  in  the  world ;  that 
she  needs  a  strong  navy  for  the  protection  of  such  a  commerce 
goes  without  saying.  In  England,  however,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  German  navy  is  exclusively  directed  against  that  country. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  case,  for  the  aim  and  life-task  of  the 
German  navy  is  (1)  to  protect  the  German  colonies  and  German 
subjects,  (2)  to  be  a  match  for  any  second-rate  naval  power,  and 

(/i)  Austin  Harrison,  England  and  Germany,  pp.  171,  173. 
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(3)  last,  but  not  least,  to  keep  England  in  check.  Thus  the  Ger- 
man navy  is  for  defensive  and  not  offensive  purposes. 

The  calculations  of  the  British  Admiralty  that  the  German 
fleet  in  1912  would  be  equal,  or  even  superior,  in  Dreadnoughts 
to  the  English,  are  wrong  and  have  been  proved  so  by  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty,  (i)  According  to  the  Naval  Bill  passed  in  June, 
1900,  and  the  supplemental  bills  of  1906  and  1908,  the  actual 
strength  of  the  German  navy  in  1920  will  be :  38  Battleships,  20 
Armoured  Cruisers,  38  Protected  Cruisers,  144  Torpedo 
Boats,  (j) 

Germany's  fleet  is  not  strong  enough,  and  perhaps,  for  a 
long  time  yet  to  come,  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  be  an 
immediate  source  of  danger  to  England,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  cause  English  politicians  to  look  before  they 
leap  and  force  them  to  reckon  with  it  as  an  important  factor 
everywhere  in  the  world.  We  can  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  Germany  were  to  acquiesce  in  a  merely  continental  policy, 
as  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago  when  she  had  only  a  few 
cruisers.  England's  sea-power  would  be  unlimited;  all  other 
powers  would  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  her.  "  Without 
the  German  fleet  the  world  would  be  English  within  the  space  of 
thirty  years. "(k) 

For  the  present,  Germany  is  not  looking  for  a  casus  belli 
with  England,  for  her  whole  policy  makes  for  peace,  economic 
and  commercial  expansion.  Her  preparations  are  only  to  guard 
against  a  sudden  attack  from  England,  for  reasons  with  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  It  is  with  this  view  that  her 
armaments  developed  so  systematically,  methodically  and  con- 
scientiously, in  spite  of  hysterical  outbursts,  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  lately  in  England.  To  the  German  government  it  is 
quite  immaterial  how  many  ships  England  lays  down,  as  this  will 
not  make  the  least  difference  in  the  German  naval  programme. 

(i)  Hans  Delbruck,  "  Weehalb  Baut  Deutechland  Kriegschiffe  ?  "  Ihe 
Contemporary  Review,  October,  1909. 

(.?')  Valois,    "  Marinepnlitik  der  Grossmachte,"     Deutsche   Rundschau 
p.  277,  Heft  2,  November,  1909. 

(Jb)  Delbruck,  "  Deutschland,"  Neu- Yorker  Staatszcitung,  October  24. 
1909. 
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Germany's  suspicions  of  England  are  not  entirely  unfounded. 
We  need  only  recall  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  before 
Copenhagen.  "  England  has  not  abandoned  her  settled  policy  of 
isolating  Germany/'  says  Schiemann,  "but  is  pursuing  it  un- 
hesitatingly and  by  every  .diplomatic  method.  A  systematic  hos- 
tility of  English  statesmen  to  Germany  has  become  a  factor  of 
international  politics. "(0  Those  who  have  closely  watched  Eng- 
lish politics  during  the  past  few  years,  will  admit  that  Pro- 
fessor's Schiemann 's  statement  rests  on  a  sound  foundation. 
England's  "Einkreisunspolitik"  (policy  of  encircling  Germany) 
has  been  fairly  successful.  The  entente  with  France,  the  Reval 
agreement  and  the  attempt  to  seduce  Italy  from  the  Triple 
Alliance  are  facts  which  Germany  cannot  overlook,  and  against 
which  she  must  take  precautions. 

We  return  to  what  we  have  said  before :  The  whole  German- 
English  problem  is  based  on  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  which 
"the  fittest  will  survive."  For:  "as  long  as  the  nations  lead  a 
separate  existence,"  says  Moltke,  "there  will  be  disputes  which 
can  only  be  settled  by  the  sword.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in. 
the  interest  of  humanity,  that  wars  will  be  of  a  less  frequent 
occurrence,  as  they  have  become  more  terrible,  "(m) 

Before  concluding,  we  should  like  to  criticise  this  statement 
in  the  Queen's  Quarterly  article  on  the  Canadian  navy:  "Of  all 
delusions,  the  silliest  is  that  trade  needs  armies  and  navies  for 
its  'protection'  or  to  secure  openings  for  it."  (n)  We  think 
this  position  unsound  and  untenable.  Where  would 
British  commercial  and  at  one  time  industrial  supremacy 
have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  British  navy?  Why  has 
Germany  attained  to  the  second  place  in  the  world  as  a  com- 
mercial power?  Simply  on  account  of  her  army  and  growing 
navy.  Why  has  Japan  so  recently  come  to  the  front  as  a  com- 
mercial power.  Simply  because  she  realised  the  fact  that  a 

(Z)  Schiemann,  Deutxchland  imd  dif.  grosse  Politik,  1908. 

(m)  Count  Von  Moltke,  Gesammelte  Schriflen  und  Denkwurdigkeitcn,  V.  3? 
p»l. 

(n)  J.  Marshall,  "Should  Canada  have  a  Navy?"  Queen's  Quarterly, 
pp.  176,  177. 
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strong  army  and  navy  were  absolutely  essential  if  she  were  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  nations  and  to  receive  her  share 
in  the  world's  market.  Commercial  success  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  political  success,  and  vice  versa.  If  Germany  were  to 
reduce  her  armaments  at  the  present  moment  her  whole  politico- 
commercial  structure  would  be  shaken  to  its  very  foundations. 
The  writer  thought,  no  doubt,  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
when  he  referred  to  Germany  and  England.  It  is  a  grave  mis- 
take to  apply  a  Canadian  or  American  standard  to  European 
countries.  We  advise  him  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  politi- 
cal, industrial,  commercial  and  economic  conditions  of  Germany 
and  England  before  drawing  hasty  conclusions.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  deal  with  the  remarks  in  the  same  article  on  "Ger- 
man financial  conditions"  and  on  her  being  "quite  incapable 
of  making  war  against  England."  We  shall  only  state  that  the 
uncertainty  of  naval  power  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
gone  deeply  into  naval  history,  and  that  the  rise  and  downfall 
of  a  maritime  power  may  be  the  matter  of  a  single  fight.  A  great 
maritime  engagement  may  prove  the  undoing  of  any  power  that 
depends  for  its  existence  on  the  sea. 

Finally,  we  should  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  German 
Emperor.  He  is  usually  represented  as  an  impulsive,  erratic 
person.  He  is  accused  of  mischief -making,  credited  with  the 
intention  of  putting  "Deutschland  uber  Alles"  (o)  and  is  held  up 
to  the  world  as  the  one  man  who  aims  at  England's  destruc- 
tion. That  he  is  to  a  certain  degree  impulsive  and  at  times 
erratic,  most  Germans  will  admit,  but  that  he  is  meditating  Eng- 
land's downfall,  no  sane  person  could  believe.  That  he  wants  to 
see  his  nation  among  the  foremost  powers  of  the  world,  is  a  noble 
and  manly  quality,  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  Germany  has  gained  wealth  and  prosperity,  influ- 
ence by  sea  and  by  land.  He  is  the  true  founder  of  the  German 
navy,  the  man  who  clearly  saw  and  sees  into  the  future,  who 
has  recognised  that  Germany's  further  welfare  lies  across  the 
water.  With  the  creation  of  the  German  navy,  a  new  epoch  has 

(o)  The  University  Monthly,  December,  1909,  "  A  Canadian  Navy,"  p.  88. 
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been  inaugurated  in  the  world's  affairs.  This  great  creation 
alone  should  be  enough  to  make  his  name  immortal  among  Ger- 
mans for  all  time,  for  with  the  completion  of  the  German  navy, 
he  will  have  provided  his  people  with  an  effective  instrument 
in  the  impending  struggle  for  existence.  "Amat  victoria 

PLATON  REICH. 


For  there  is  nothing  more  widely  misleading  than  sagacity 
if  it  happens  to  get  on  a  wrong  scent ;  and  sagacity,  persuaded 
that  men  usually  act  and  speak  from  distinct  motives,  with  a 
consciously  proposed  end  in  view,  is  certain  to  waste  its  energies 
on  imaginary  game.  Plotting  covetousness  and  deliberate  con- 
trivance, in  order  to  compass  a  selfish  end,  are  nowhere  abun- 
dant but  in  the  world  of  the  dramatist ;  they  demand  too  intense 
a  mental  action  for  many  of  our  fellow-parishioners  to  be 
guilty  of  them.  It  is  easy  enough  to  spoil  the  lives  of  our  neigh- 
bours without  taking  so  much  trouble:  we  can  do  it  by  lazy 
acquiescence  and  lazy  omission,  by  trivial  falsities  for  which  we 
hardly  know  a  reason,  by  small  frauds  neutralised  by  small 
extravagances,  by  maladroit  flatteries,  and  clumsily  improvised 
insinuations.  We  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  most  of  us,  with  a 
small  family  of  immediate  desires, — we  do  little  else  than  snatch 
a  morsel  to  satisfy  the  hungry  brood,  rarely  thinking  of  seed- 
corn  or  the  next  year's  crop.— -The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  AND  MODERN  EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

(Continued) 

Briefly  stated,  the  Princeton  ideal  is  to  restore  the  unity  of 
university  life;  to  make  of  faculty  and  students  one  great  self- 
sufficient  academic  family,  united  by  bonds  of  comradeship 
and  sympathy  in  work  and  in  play,  but  centred  always  on 
higher  intellectual  pursuits. 

In  answer  to  the  professional  schools  and  all  those  who  look 
to  a  college  training  to  fit  youths  for  some  specific  work,  Prince- 
ton answers  that  the  aim  of  a  college  should  not  be  to  store  the 
student's  mind  with  facts,  not  to  train  him  for  any  craft  or 
calling,  but  to  excite  and  develop  his  dormant  intellectual 
interests,  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  broad  culture  of  our 
times,  in  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the  past,  and  so  of 
the  future,  and  turn  him  out  able  to  grapple  broad-mindedly 
with  any  problems  rather  than  with  one.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
of  President  Lowell's,  Princeton  refuses  to  turn  out  " deficient 
specialists. "  In  answer  to  those  who  value  especially  the  edu- 
cational effects  of  athletics,  fraternities  and  other  "side  shows,'* 
Princeton  answers  that  if  these  are  what  a  young  man  wants 
and  needs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  college  for  them.  They 
are  not  to  be  utterly  frowned  upon,  but  like  everything  else 
they  are  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  one  great  aim  of  the 
college,  the  development  of  the  intellect. 

To  accomplish  this  end  several  things  are  necessary.  A 
comfortable  and  attractive  home  for  one  thing;  a  sufficient 
number  of  instructors  of  the  right  kind  to  father  a  large 
family  of  boys;  and  such  an  arrangement  of  the  home  life  that 
the  intercourse  of  instructors  and  students  shall  be  natural, 
constant  and  sincere. 

Princeton  has  always  attempted  to  house  her  students; 
never  more  so  than  now.  A  comfortable  and  beautiful  style  of 
architecture  has  been  adopted  for  the  buildings  which  are  being 

[137] 
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rapidly  erected.  Land  adjoining  or  encroaching  on  the  campus 
has  been  bought  up,  cleared  of  all  that  suggested  the  secular, 
and  when  the  plans  now  drawn  are  put  into  execution,  the  college 
buildings  will  present  an  unbroken  and  almost  gateless  front 
to  the  world.  The  University  is  to  be  self -sufficient  and  sepa- 
rate. Provision  has  already  been  made  for  feeding  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  The  lower-class  clubs  have  been  killed,  and,  if 
President  Wilson  has  his  way,  the  others  are  doomed. 

Princeton  has  no  Greek  Letter  societies.  Their  place  is  taken 
by  the  upper-class  clubs.  These  have,  however,  most  of  the 
features  of  such  societies  elsewhere,  with  the  important  differ- 
ence that  only  men  of  the  two  upper  years  may  be  admitted. 
This  last  feature  has  at  times  worked  disastrously  upon  the 
college  life.  It  caused  a  cleavage  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes,  in  more  ways  than  one.  No  member  of  a  club  could  be 
seen  associating  with  an  under-class  man  without  being  accused 
of  canvassing — a  thing  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
abolish  earlier;  and  members  of  the  lower  classes  were  always 
suspected  of  "bootlicking,"  if  they  spoke  to  club  members. 

The  evils  were  so  apparent  that  the  student  body  itself 
took  steps  toward  their  abatement.  The  clubs,  however,  still 
exist,  and  still  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  is  one  of  the  evils  President  Wilson  thinks  should 
be  combated.  His  plan  is  practically  to  abolish  the  clubs  and 
introduce  what  is  known  as  the  "Quad"  system.  By  this  the 
student  body  is  to  be  divided  into  groups,  each  lodged  in  one 
building,  each  containing  men  from  every  class,  and  each  liv- 
ing a  common  life,  under  the  control  of  the  faculty.  So  far,  this 
"Quad"  system  has  been  violently  opposed  by  some  members 
of  the  faculty  and  influential  graduates,  and  the  President  has 
withdrawn  the  matter  for  the  present. 

The  home  being  prepared,  the  question  rises,  what  qualifi- 
cations shall  be  required  of  those  who  seek  admission.  In  this 
respect  Princeton  is  doing  what  she  can.  The  standard  of 
Matriculation  has  been  raised  and  the  improvement  has  been 
noted,  but  it  will  require  years  of  effort  and  the  hearty  co- 
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operation  of  many  forces  to  make  the  secondary  schools  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

Once  within  the  walls  of  Princeton  the  student  must  work. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  slipping  out  in  the  dark,  no  free  elec- 
tion of  "  snaps. "  As  a  member  of  the  faculty  put  it,  "  Prince- 
ton declines  to  turn  over  the  direction  of  her  curriculum  to  her 
least  educated  men — the  entering  freshmen. "  Of  course  there 
is  no  thought  of  returning  to  the  fixed  curriculum,  but  the 
student's  choice  is  limited  to  departments  within  which  the 
University  authorities  decide  what  courses  shall  be  taken. 
This  is  known  as  the  "Balanced  Course  System."  It  was 
introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  Canadian  readers  will  under- 
stand what  it  is  when  I  add  that  it  differs  only  in  unessential 
details  from  the  system  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  the 
exception  that  the  demand  for  a  training  in  Arts  without  Greek 
has  been  met  by  the  erection  of  a  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

But  what  guarantee  is  there  that  the  students  will  do  their 
work?  The  answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  newly  introduced 
"Preceptorial"  system.  In  1905  about  fifty  new  members  were 
added  to  the  faculty.  They  were  called  "preceptors"  and 
ranked  as  assistant  professors.  They  were  all  young  men, 
almost  all  of  American,  a  couple  of  Canadian,  birth.  They 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  but  most  of  them  had 
studied  in  more  than  one  university,  many  also  abroad.  All 
had  already  proved  their  ability  as  teachers.  By  this  addition 
the  numerical  proportion  of  faculty  to  students  was  one  to 
eight  or  nine. 

The  work  given  to  these  preceptors  differs  from  that  of 
other  instructors  in  that  they  do  not  lecture.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  meet  with  small  groups  of  students,  direct  their  read- 
ing, discuss  the  subject  matter  with  them,  get  in  touch  with 
them  individually,  and  create  and  foster  in  them  a  liking  for 
and  an  appreciation  of  good  literature.  Each  student  has  fif- 
teen hours  a  week.  Of  these,  ten  are  lecture  hours  and  five 
preceptorial.  Of  the  lectures  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  They 
remain  as  before  and  as  elsewhere.  For  the  preceptorial 
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hours,  the  class  is  broken  up  into  groups  of  four  or  five,  each 
group  being  as  homogeneous  as  possible,  members  being  shifted 
until  their  level  is  found.  Each  group  meets  its  preceptor  once 
a  week  for  each  subject.  We  cannot  follow  them  there,  nor  do 
we  need  to,  in  order  to  see  what  the  result  must  be.  Granted* 
that  the  preceptor  is  a  manly  fellow,  knows  his  work,  and  has 
some  aptitude  for  teaching,  it  is  inevitable  that  his  influence 
will  be  great  and  good.  I  should  add  that  not  only  the  so- 
called  preceptors  but  also  the  other  members  of  the  faculty 
have  preceptorial  hours.  In  general  we  may  say  that  these 
conferences  are  as  informal  as  possible.  The  student  is  led  to 
express  himself,  timidly  at  first  of  course,  with  more  boldness 
later,  until  by  and  by  he  finds  that  he  has  unconsciously  formed 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  talking  on  intellectual  themes,  and 
that  he  likes  it.  That  accomplished,  there  is  no  fear  of  his 
future. 

Those  familiar  with  Oxford  methods  will  recognise  in  the 
above  sketch  an  adaptation  of  the  tutorial  system  introduced 
by  the  Master  of  Balliol  in  1870.  And  such  it  is,  with  two  dif- 
ferentiating characteristics.  First,  the  preceptors  are  not 
appointed  for  life  lest  they  become  " stale' ';  and  second,  a  stu- 
dent is  under  not  only  one  but  several  preceptors  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  thought  advisable  on  account  of  the  comparative 
lack  of  preparation  in  the  case  of  American  students,  and  the 
diverse  character  of  the  studies  of  the  University,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  find  young  men  skilled  in  them  all,  to  act  as 
preceptors. 

As  this  system  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  is  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  pass  judgment.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  however, 
it  has  been  a  success.  Of  course  minor  mistakes  occurred  at 
first.  Some  departments  were  found  to  need  more  preceptors, 
and  the  students  also  found  it  at  first  difficult  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  method.  There  was  especially  noticeable 
a  tendency  to  return  to  the  method  of  the  lecture  room,  i.e.,  the 
preceptor  did  most  of  the  talking.  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  quality  of  their  reading.  Now,  strange  though 
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it  may  sound,  it  seems  to  be  recognised  that  the  less  a  precep- 
tor says  the  better.  When  he  keeps  quiet,  the  boys  must  talk, 
and,  if  the  preceptor  is  not  sadly  incapable,  the  talk  will  not 
degenerate  into  nonsense  or  gossip.  That  there  is  no  danger  of 
this  is  shown  by  tne  statement  of  the  President  of  another  col- 
lege to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  only  one  college 
was  introducing  the  preceptorial  system,  for  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  gather  a  second  collection  of  young  men  equal  to  those 
at  Princeton.  Such  minor  errors  of  previous  calculation  or 
inexperience  by  no  means  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  sys- 
tem. They  were  inevitable  and  were  quickly  remedied. 

The  students  at  first,  after  the  manner  of  students,  had  their 
jokes  about  the  new  method.  On  one  of  their  carnival  days  the 
preceptor  was  represented  as  a  tall,  lank  Ichabod  Crane  kind  of 
being,  holding  a  nursing  bottle  in  one  hand  and  leading  a  stu- 
dent on  a  string.  But  this  was  only  a  joke.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  entered  into  the  scheme  with  zest,  and  are  loud 
in  its  praises;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  entails  much 
more  work  than  the  old  method.  The  amount  of  reading 
required  varies.  An  idea  of  it  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  department  of  history  they  are  supposed  to  cover  about 
two  hundred  pages  a  week,  but  this  is  thought  too  much.  The 
result  is  already  noticeable,  in  the  higher  tone  of  ordinary  con- 
versation at  clubs  and  among  the  students  generally,  in  the 
increased  use  of  the  library,  and  in  the  higher  standard  of 
examination  papers. 

Hardly  less  interesting  is  the  effect  upon  the  teaching  body. 
The  preceptorial  system  is  the  enemy  of  specialism.  Young 
preceptors  who  had  made  their  reputation  in  a  narrow  field, 
found  themselves  compelled  to  give  instruction  in  all  cognate 
branches.  A  man  could  no  longer  confine  himself  to  Interna- 
tional Law,  he  must  be  well  read  in  the  whole  field  of  Political 
Science.  It  was  feared  that  this  feature  might  prevent  original 
work,  but  the  surmise  was  apparently  wrong.  The  librarian 
reports  that  never  has  the  library  been  more  used  for  advanced 
study  and  research  than  during  the  last  few  years;  and  several 
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of  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty  have  published  or  are 
about  to  publish  the  results  of  their  investigations. 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  outlook  is  bright  for  the  success 
of  the  preceptorial  system  in  Princeton.  Whether  it  would  be 
equally  suitable  elsewhere  may  be  doubted.  It  would  be  sad 
to  think  that  it  should  be  necessary  or  even  wise  in  graduate 
or  professional  schools.  Students  of  these  should  surely  be 
beyond  the  necessity  of  such  incentives  and  such  oversight.  And 
yet  in  the  minds  of  some,  students  entering  on  their  professional 
course  are  so  ill  prepared  that  the  introduction  of  some  such 
system  almost  seems  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
successfully  applied  to  the  colleges,  there  will  be  no  need  of  it 
in  the  higher  schools. 

Another  question  that  suggests  itself  is  whether  this  system 
is  appropriate  for  colleges  everywhere.  We  have  seen  that  the 
low  standard  of  the  secondary  schools  is  an  important  element 
in  the  question  of  higher  education.  If  this  standard  were 
raised,  would  the  preceptorial  system  still  be  necessary  or 
advisable?  In  German  universities  the  free  elective  system 
without  tutors  is  successful.  Can  we  not  hope  that  in  time 
American  students  will  come  to  the  universities  as  well  pre- 
pared both  to  choose  their  courses  and  to  learn  as  their  fellows 
on  the  Continent?  The  two  cases,  however,  are  not  analogous. 
In  the  first  place,  German  university  students  usually  indulge 
themselves  in  a  couple  of  Bummeljahre  before  they  settle  down 
to  work,  and  the  free  election  of  courses  is  checked  to  some 
extent  by  the  custom  of  seeking  the  professors'  advice.  More- 
over, the  German  lad  is  taken  over  a  great  part  of  the  work 
done  in  the  American  college  while  still  in  the  gymnasium  or 
oberrealschule,  where  he  is  subjected  to  a  drilling  such  as  neither 
American  schools  or  colleges,  even  with  the  preceptorial  sys- 
tem, can  give.  Perhaps  when  the  secondary  schools  in  America 
are  reconstructed  with  governmental  oversight,  when  the  com- 
petition in  after  life  is  as  keen  as  in  Germany,  when  students 
are  allowed  freedom  from  an  otherwise  enforced  military  ser- 
vice if  they  attain  to  a  certain  grade  of  scholarship,  and  other 
forces  are  brought  to  bear  similar  to  those  in  the  old  world,  it 
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will  be  possible  to  find  American  youths  who,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  will  be  able  to  choose  what  is  best  for  themselves  and 
work  hard  at  it.  But  this  time  is  very  far  away. 

Princeton  is  peculiarly  well  circumstanced  for  such  an 
experiment  as  she  is  now  making.  She  is  situated  in  a  small 
community  where  there  are  no  extraneous  attractions.  Her 
students  are  intensely  loyal  to  their  Alma  Mater  and  have 
more  than  once  sacrificed  their  own  pleasures  for  her  well- 
being.  They  are  accustomed  to  discipline  such  as  would  be 
impossible  in  a  larger  place  or  where  there  were  no  dormitor- 
ies; and,  finally,  they  are  well  organised  according  to  classes, 
the  lower  years  respecting  their  seniors,  and  the  seniors  exer- 
cising a  beneficial  control  over  the  others.  Such  an  outbreak 
of  rowdyism,  as  that  which  occurred  recently  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  could  have  been  and  would  have  been  checked  by 
a  word  from  a  responsible  member  of  the  senior  class,  or  one 
who  stood  high  in  athletics.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a 
scheme  which  was  successful  in  Princeton  might  prove  ill 
adapted  to  circumstances  elsewhere.  It  will  be  time  enough, 
however,  to  discuss  this  when  the  preceptorial  system  passes 
out  of  the  experimental  stage  in  the  University  which  has  the 
honour  of  having  introduced  it. 

KERB  D.  MACMILLAN. 


WOULD  IT  BE  POSSIBLE  TO  STRENGTHEN  OUE  UNIVERSITY 
LIFE  BY  APPOINTING  MORE  WOMEN  TO  THE  STAFF? 

This  University  like  most  others  began  its  existence  with  the 
object  of  training  men  and  of  influencing  their  subsequent 
careers.  Now  that  a  third  of  our  students  in  Arts  are  women, 
it  is  generally  realised  that  the  working  conditions  have  some- 
what altered.  Indeed,  one  graduating  department  has  been 
created  frankly  for  the  training  of  women,  and  it  would  occa- 
sion perhaps  as  much  astonishment  to-day  did  a  man  present 
himself  for  enrolment  in  that  course  as  did  the  first  registra- 
tion of  women  in  1884. 

In  my  undergraduate  days  one  of  the  chief  needs  that  we 
men  felt  and  frequently  spoke  about  was  that  of  a  close 
personal  contact  between  student  and  instructor.  This  lack  is 
perhaps  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  then.  The  amount  of  labor- 
atory work  required  from  the  student  is  greater  and  this  brings 
him  into  close  contact  with  some  members  of  the  staff.  In  the 
science  departments  it  is  becoming  increasingly  true  that  each 
student  is  well  known  to  several  of  his  instructors,  who  can 
estimate  not  only  his  value  as  a  worker  but  also  something  of 
his  worth  as  a  man.  The  development  of  seminar  work  in  some 
of  the  departments  of  Arts  has  the  same  effect.  But  is  it  not 
almost,  if  not  quite,  true  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  students  that 
we  meet  in  this  formal  way  in  our  laboratories  and  our  seminar 
classes  feel  that  they  can  come  to  us  for  personal  advice  on  mat- 
ters other  than  those  of  the  curriculum,  for  help  in  the  excep- 
tional affairs  of  their  daily,  personal  life? 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  residential  college  is  the  increased 
opportunity  that  its  life  gives  for  the  development  of  friend- 
ships between  members  of  the  staff  and  student  bodies.  Of  this, 
Trinity  forms  our  most  conspicuous  example.  Through  athletics 
and  student  societies  many  of  the  undergraduates  may  be  met; 
friendships  begun  in  this  way  seem  often  to  ripen  faster  than 
those  begun  in  the  class-room.  There  are  a  few  members  of  the 
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staff  who  take  an  active  part  in  student  athletics  of  some  kind. 
Several  of  the  staff  are  showing  a  real  interest  in  that  most 
important  phase  of  a  student's  life,  his  religion,  and  are  com- 
ing into  close  contact  with  some  of  the  men  through  their  Bible 
classes.  The  Historical  Club  is  conspicuous  among  the  organisa- 
tions which  bring  students  and  members  of  the  staff  into  friendly 
contact.  Several  of  the  faculty,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  conspicuous  among  them,  try  to  get  the  students  to 
their  homes  and  thus  get  to  know  them  intimately.  For  the 
failure  of  many  such  well-meant  efforts  the  indifferent  attitude 
of  the  student  is  largely  responsible. 

But  in  all  these  various  ways  enough  is  not  being  done.  Very 
few  of  the  men  leave  the  University  feeling  that  they  have  one 
life-long  friend  among  their  instructors.  That  the  staff  realises 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  proved 
by  the  attempt  made  some  three  years  ago  to  interest  each  of 
its  members  in  a  few  individual  students  by  dividing  among  the 
faculty  the  incoming  freshman  class.  The  attempt  failed  partly 
owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  students  and  partly  owing  to  that 
of  the  staff.  The  Council  of  University  College,  however,  has  a 
somewhat  similar  proposal  again  under  consideration. 

Little  has  really  been  accomplished  amongst  the  men.  Has 
even  as  much  been  achieved  amongst  the  women?  Have  not 
the  women  members  of  the  staff  been  too  few?  The  women 
undergraduates  have,  I  believe,  felt  the  lack  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than  the  men.  At  the  present  moment  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  get  the  wives  of  the  staff  in  larger 
numbers  than  in  the  past  to  take  an  interest  in  the  women 
of  the  University.  The  proposal  seems  to  be  taking  the  form  of 
allotting  to  each  of  the  ladies,  willing  to  serve,  a  small  number 
of  undergraduates  whom  she  will  try  to  get  to  know.  The  move- 
ment is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  meet  with  more  success  than  did  the  experiment  among  the 
men.  It  has  a  very  obvious  weak  spot :  few  of  the  wives  of  the 
staff  have  been  undergraduates,  and  these  alone  can  fully  sym- 
pathise with  this  side  of  the  student's  life  and  give  the  cogent 
advice  so  much  needed  and  so  much  better  given  from  the 
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wealth  of  a  full  experience.  They  have  not  even  the  advantages 
that  the  men  of  the  staff  possess  as  members  of  the  University 
community. 

These  facts  have  suggested  the  question  which  has  been 
chosen  as  the  title.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  find  especially 
for  those  departments  which  have  so  many  women  students, 
women  as  fully  qualified  as  men  for  teaching?  If  so,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  appoint  them  in  some  cases  ?  There  was  recently  a 
junior  post  vacant  in  Italian.  Was  a  woman  thought  of  ?  Could 
a  qualified  women  have  been  found?  If  so,  would  it  have  been 
wise  to  appoint  her? 

Many  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  appointment  of 
women  to  the  staff.  First,  men  students  have  rightly  or  wrongly 
a  prejudice  against  women  instructors.  Women  have,  however, 
taught  with  success  in  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Political  Science  and  German.  It  might  be  urged 
that  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  enrolment  of  men  in  those 
departments  in  which  women  now  predominate,  did  the  men 
object  to  the  presence  of  women  on  the  staff.  Second,  women 
and  especially  young  women  instructors  find  the  same  diffi- 
culty that  young  men  do  in  being  as  unrestrained  and  as  fair 
and  in  doing  equally  good  work  with  mixed  classes.  But  women 
overcome  this  difficulty  and  make  a  success  of  teaching  in  our 
high  schools.  The  third  difficulty  is  that  of  marriage,  which, 
because  of  our  prevailing  social  customs,  is  almost  certain  to 
lead  to  a  woman  severing  her  connection  with  the  department  in 
which  she  has  acquired  experience  and  standing.  There  are  a  few 
cases,  I  believe,  in  which  married  women  have  acted  as  Fellows 
in  the  women 's  colleges  of  the  old  land,  and  we  have  in  Toronto 
examples  of  women  carrying  on  their  professional  work  as  doc- 
tors after  marriage.  Such  dual  activity  is  possible  for  women 
but  more  difficult  than  it  is  for  men. 

Our  women  students  and  our  men  too  would  receive  greater 
benefit  from  the  University  could  they  gain  the  personal  friendly 
aid  of  their  instructors.  It  may  suffice  for  the  men  to  preach 
to  both  men  and  staff  their  duty  in  the  matter.  For  the  women 
the  first  step  must  be  the  creation  of  a  larger  staff  of  women 
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instructors  or  the  enlistment  by  the  University  of  the  women 
graduates  of  the  city  in  this  work. 

Questions  have  been  asked  and  left  unanswered.  Each 
reader  will  doubtless  answer  them  for  himself,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  in  many  cases  this  will  involve  earnest  thought.  The  prob- 
lems suggested  can  be  solved,  if  we  will. 

V.  E.  HENDERSON. 


The  wood  I  walk  in  on  this  mild  May  day,  with  the  young 
yellow-brown  foliage  of  the  oaks  between  me  and  the  blue  sky, 
the  white  star-flowers  and  the  blue-eyed  speedwell  and  the 
ground  ivy  at  my  feet, — what  grove  of  tropic  palms,  what  strange 
ferns  or  splendid  broad-petalled  blossoms,  could  ever  thrill  such 
deep  and  delicate  fibres  within  me  as  this  home  scene?  These 
familiar  flowers,  these  well-remembered  bird-notes,  this  sky,  with 
its  fitful  brightness,  these  furrowed  and  grassy  fields,  each  with 
a  sort  of  personality  given  to  it  by  the  capricious  hedgerows, — 
such  things  as  these  are  the  mother  tongue  of  our  imagination, 
the  language  that  is  laden  with  all  the  subtle  inextricable  asso- 
ciations, the  fleeting  hours  of  our  childhood  left  behind  them. 
Our  delight  in  the  sunshine  on  the  deep-bladed  grass  to-day 
might  be  no  more  than  the  faint  perception  of  wearied  souls, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  sunshine  and  the  grass  in  the  far  off  years 
which  still  live  in  us,  and  transform  our  perception  into  love. — 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
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Social  Life  in  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero.  By  W.  Warde- 
Fowler,  MacMillan,  1908,  pp.  viii,  355. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  one  great  hope  for  classical  learn- 
ing and  education  lies  in  the  interest  which  the  unlearned  public 
may  be  brought  to  feel  .in  ancient  life  and  thought.  We  have 
just  lost  the  veteran  French  scholar  who  did  more  perhaps  to 
create  and  maintain  such  an  interest  than  any  man  of  his 
time."  (From  the  Preface.) 

Mr.  "Warde-Fowler  in  this,  as  in  his  previous  works,  is  doing 
for  English  readers  what  the  late  Mr.  Gaston  Boissier  did  for  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  has  written  a  book  full  of  interest  for 
the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  social  life  of  a  period,  of  which 
we  all  know  a  little  but  not  nearly  enough, — and  he  has  done  it 
with  a  charm  of  style  which  any  who  have  heard  his  lectures 
on  Caesar's  Civil  War,  or  Cicero's  Letters  will  at  once  recog- 
nise. "Within  a  few  chapters  he  sets  clearly  before  us  the  various 
aspects  of  the  many-sided  and  complex  civilisation  of  Republican 
Rome  in  its  last  days.  Without  minimising  its  faults,  he  con- 
vinces us  that  here  too  one  cannot '  *  frame  an  indictment  against 
a  whole  nation."  Over  against  the  frivolities  of  Caelius,  one  of 
those  "children  playing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  crater,  like  the 
French  noblesse  before  the  Revolution,"  he  sets  the  honourable 
career  of  serious  Sulpicius  Rufus.  In  contrast  with  the  unpleas- 
ing  record  of  Clodia's  life  he  places  the  "laudatio"  of  the  pure- 
minded  and  faithful  Turia,  whose  story  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting preserved  by  an  inscription. 

Inevitably  he  has  more  to  tell  us  of  the  life  and  the  doings 
of  the  financial  class  (The  equites)  and  the  governing  aristo- 
cracy. He  describes  the  business  system  of  Rome  in  terms  large- 
ly applicable  to  the  modern  world, — pointing  out,  however,  that 
much  of  the  speculation  and  enterprise  of  that  time  was  ultim- 
ately unprofitable,  because  not  sufficiently  directed  towards  the 
development  of  commerce  and  industry  on  a  sound  basis.  The 
frequently  unfortunate  connection  between  business  and 
politics  is  also  indicated. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  education  of  the  upper  classes.  It  was  deficient,  in  the 
writer's  estimation,  in  that  it  was  too  " literary "  and  " rhetori- 
cal, ' '  and  made  inadequate  provision  for  the  training  of  charac- 
ter, with  the  result  that  the  class,  on  whom  the  work  of  govern- 
ment and  direction  fell,  failed  so  grievously  in  its  task. 

Another  chapter  which  should  interest  a  modern  reader  is 
that  on  the  life  of  the  lower  classes.  Making  the  best  of  the 
comparatively  scanty  evidence  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  Warde- 
Fowler  describes  such  problems  as  those  of  feeding  and  housing 
so  vast  a  population,  and  of  the  water  supply,  and  discusses 
some  of  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  solve  them.  He  also 
touches  upon  some  of  the  evils  of  this  ancient  city  life,  notably 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  police  system.  As  regards  economic 
conditions,  he  shews  that  while  the  comparative  independence 
of  the  wealthier  houses  with  their  numerous  slaves,  partly 
hindered  the  development  on  a  large  scale  of  industries  based 
on  free  labour,  yet  the  Roman  masses  were  by  no  means  entirely 
unemployed  or  idle,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  but  were  actively 
engaged  in  small  trades  of  various  kinds ;  so  that  in  Rome  itself 
the  conflict  between  slave  and  free  labour  seldom  or  never 
became  acute. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  Marriage,  Religion,  Holidays,  the 
Slave  Population,  etc. 

Mr.  Warde-Fowler  seems  to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  some 
of  the  economic  and  social  evils  of  this  period,  with  their  moral 
consequences  were  mitigated  under  the  Early  Empire.  Many 
of  his  readers  will  hope  that  his  next  book  will  contain  a  similar 
sketch  of  conditions  in  Rome  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  later. 

One  puts  down  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  written 
not  without  a  warning  for  the  present  generation;  and  that, 
after  all  our  boasted  progress,  the  society  of  Cicero's  day  was 
not  so  very  unlike  that  of  our  own.  The  book  should  be  invalu- 
able both  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  student  or  teacher 
who  is  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  made  in 
preface  which  we  have  quoted. 

G.  O.  SMITH. 
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"We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the  art- 
icles or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We  reserve  the 
right,  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  material 
submitted  to  us,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to  let  the 
contributor's  name  appear. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

The  great  truth  about  extension-work,  as  about  all  work,  is 
that  it  must  be  done.  Work  is  not  recreation  or  amusement.  The 
University  Committee  in  charge  of  the  lecture-courses  welcomes 
any  departure  from  the  idea  that  its  function  is  to  provide 
entertainments.  University  extension  will  be  feasible  and  valu- 
able only  when  those  whom  it  reaches  actively  assist  the  move- 
ment by  their  own  efforts. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  University  to  popularise 
knowledge  over  the  whole  country.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  know- 
ledge that  is  worth  while  can  be  popularised  at  all.  It  cer- 
tainly can  be  vulgarised.  But  what  we  generally  call  popular 
knowledge  is  merely  unrelated — and  unreliable — information. 
This  state  of  affairs  could  be  remedied  largely  by  the  public  and 
high  schools.  It  is  more  reasonable  for  these  to  continue  teaching 
out  of  hours,  than  for  the  university  to  encroach  upon  their 
province.  We  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  good  reason  why 
the  lower  and  secondary  schools  should  not  be  open  to  those  who 
cannot  take  full  advantage  of  them  in  their  early  years. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  however,  there  is  a  kind  of  exten- 
sion-work which  the  University  can  undertake.  Where  it  finds 
groups  of  serious-minded,  earnest  people  ready  to  work,  it 
should  render  them  assistance.  These  are  sufficiently  rare  quali- 
ties to  keep  the  number  of  applications  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  University  must  not  extend  itself  so  far  as  to  endanger  its 
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own  strength,  to  weaken  its  central  organs.  But  it  could  send  to 
such  groups  as  these  lecturers  who  would  draw  up  programmes 
of  work,  and,  at  least  once  in  the  year,  assist  at  their  meetings. 
We  know  small  communities  in  the  province  where  such  groups 
have  maintained,  for  a  long  period  and  with  very  little  guid- 
ance, the  keenest  possible  interest  in  historical  and  literary  sub- 
jects. They  are  a  strong  dyke  against  the  wave  of  cheap  jour- 
nalism, debased  shows  and  selfish  extravagance  which  threatens 
to  engulf  the  nation. 

We  again  urge  upon  our  graduates,  especially  those  in  high 
schools,  the  formation  of  such  groups,  and  this  measure  of  co- 
operation with  the  University.  They  will  establish  new  and 
valuable  relations  with  their  fellow-citizens,  they  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  a  real  public  service,  and  they  will  pre- 
vent the  routine  from  quite  destroying  their  ambitions,  and  sap- 
ping their  intellectual  vigour. 


MRS.  PANKHURST  AND  MB.  CROOKS 

Toronto  has  been  fortunate  in  hearing  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  Mili- 
tant Suffragette,  and  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  Labour  Member.  If  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  had  only  come  on  from  New  York,  we  should 
have  had  in  our  midst  representatives  of  all  the  parties  which 
not  merely  disturb  English  political  life,  but  threaten  to  trans- 
form our  time-honoured  party-system  into  the  group-system  of 
Continental  Chambers. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  whole  University  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  these  visitors.  We  do  not  begrudge  the 
Canadian  Club  or  Knox  College  their  privilege,  far  from  it.  But 
we  do  urge  the  importance  of  getting  such  people  for  the  largest 
possible  University  audiences.  In  a  sense  the  University  is 
greater  than  the  city ;  it  has  a  hostage  from  every  hamlet  in  the 
province.  Indeed,  we  are  constantly  told  that  our  position  in 
Toronto  is  an  advantageous  one,  since  it  offers  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort  to  our  somewhat  provincial  selves.  Pre- 
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cisely,  if  we  take  the  opportunities,  and  do  not  merely  watch 
the  procession  pass  to  the  Canadian  Club.  We  want  some  one 
with  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
wheels;  we  want  the  advance-guard  to  be  told  that  there  is  a 
large — and  vacant — space  in  Queen's  Park. 

Both  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  Crooks  had  a  great  deal  to 
teach  us.  For  them,  as  for  everybody  in  the  motherland,  poli- 
tics have  a  vital  and  intense  meaning.  Their  earnestness,  sin- 
cerity and  conviction  would  have  broken  through  any  affected 
indifference  on  our  part.  They  are  real  students  of  politics.  We 
could  well  afford  to  become  such. 

Mastery  of  a  subject  frequently  gives  ease  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression. These  visitors,  the  one  a  woman,  the  other  a  cobbler, 
types,  that  is  to  say,  which  have  been  taken  hitherto  to  stand  for 
domestic  rather  than  public  oratory,  have  won  distinction  in 
political  debate.  We  could  have  learned  from  them  the  proper 
use  of  language,  the  supreme  virtue  of  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness in  speech,  and,  above  all,  the  saving  grace  of  humour.  Mr. 
Crooks  relates  anecdotes  in  an  inimitable  fashion;  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst pricks  the  bubble-reputation  of  politicians  with  the  most 
delicate  touch.  At  their  hands  we  should  have  been  robbed  for 
the  moment  of  our  awful  solemnity. 

Our  views  of  government  they  would  not  have  altered.  Like 
them  we  ask  it  to  do  more  than  it  can  possibly  attempt.  We  are 
all  calling  upon  it  to  save  us,  when  we  must  save  ourselves.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  dictum,  "Most  people  have  to  be  made  good 
by  act  of  parliament  even  when  they  want  to,"  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  Legislation  should  express  rather  than  enforce 
morality.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  Crooks,  the  former  espe- 
cially, have  too  much  faith  in  the  regenerating  power  of  votes, 
acts  of  parliament,  and  even  Cabinet  Ministers.  These  are  only 
the  forms,  the  machinery.  The  change  must  come  from  within. 
And  both  these  reformers  would  do  better  to  correct  this  loose 
political  thinking,  to  preach  a  new  life  for  rich  and  poor  alike, 
and  to  give  the  misused  and  overworked  House  of  Commons  a 
short  breathing-spell. 
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ABE  EEPOEMS  GAINED  BY  VIOLENCE? 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  all  reforms  have  been  gained  by 
violence,  and  that  therefore,  if  you  have  not  what  you  want, 
you  should  strike  for  it.  We  cannot  accept  premise  or  con- 
clusion. 

Some  reforms,  of  course,  have  been  gained  by  violence. 
Rebels  in  England  beheaded  a  king;  rebels  in  France  beheaded 
friends  and  enemies.  It  would  be  as  idle  to  condemn  these 
things  as  to  condemn  an  earthquake.  Force  has  been  used  to 
win  some  fundamental  rights.  But  the  possession  of  such  rights, 
e.g.,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  makes  the  em- 
ployment of  force  no  longer  necessary.  Everything  else  which 
we  should  obtain  we  can  secure  by  legitimate  agitation. 

Any  number  of  reforms  have  been  carried  by  peaceful 
methods;  the  abolition  of  slavery,  civil  service  reform,  the  fac- 
tory-acts, compulsory  education.  Others  would  have  come  before 
this,  had  their  advocates  not  disturbed  moderate  men  by  the 
violence  of  their  language  and  conduct.  After  all,  skill  in  cast- 
ing missiles  is  not  skill  in  casting  ballots. 

In  fact,  the  deliberate  use  of  violence  is  fatal  to  a  free  state. 
We  are  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  departing  from  those  stages 
of  civilisation  where  physical  force  counted  for  everything.  The 
doctrine  of  violence  not  merely  denies  the  possibility  of  such  a 
progress,  but  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  society.  Society  is  based 
upon  law,  upon  harmony  between  its  members,  upon  the  very 
antithesis  of  violence.  It  is  not  a  series  of  ill-timed  explosions. 
How  can  it  exist  if  its  laws  are  denied,  if  nothing  is  respected, 
if  rights  and  safeguards  are  not  maintained?  We  do  not  mean 
that  we  are  always  to  have  things  as  they  are.  But  we  do  claim 
that  those  who  wish  to  bring  about  reforms  are  under  an  even 
greater  obligation  than  others  to  take  lawful  steps  towards  their 
end.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  they  leave  us  helpless  before  the 
forces  of  reaction. 

People  tell  an  idle  story  about  cannon  which  were  moved 
from  a  park  in  Winchester,  and  restored,  when  the  working- 
men  broke  the  windows  in  the  town.  What  a  paltry  support 
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for  such  a  far-reaching  theory !  Obviously,  the  men  should  have 
been  clapped  into  gaol,  and  the  question  of  the  cannon  decided 
on  its  merits.  Until  this  is  done  under  all  such  circumstances, 
let  us  return  to  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife. 


THE  PATE  OP  THE  LORDS 

The  duty  of  government  is  to  agree  with  the  people  when 
they  are  right,  and  to  disagree  with  them  when  they  are  wrong. 
Tried  by  this  test,  the  Lords  were  wanting  in  the  three  great 
years,  1831,  1884  and  1893.  On  the  first  two  occasions,  of  the 
Reform  Bill  and  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  they 
disagreed  with  the  people  when  they  were  right;  and  on  the 
last,  that  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  they  agreed  with  the  people 
when  they  were  wrong.  It  may  reasonably  be  contended  now, 
after  our  experience  in  South  Africa,  that  Home  Rule  would 
have  pacified  Ireland.  The  bill  may  have  been  faulty,  but  Bri- 
tish statesmanship  could  have  found  means  of  improving  it,  as 
need  arose. 

However  that  may  be,  these  and  more  recent  events  leave 
the  fate  of  the  Lords  in  the  balance.  They  have  few  real 
friends.  Tariff  reformers  find  them  a  serviceable  tool.  Brewers 
see  in  the  Upper  House  not  merely  the  just  reward  of  their  own 
public  services,  but  the  last  defence  of  their  incomes.  Hinc  illae 
lacrimae.  Mr.  Balfour  began  this  campaign  for  the  Lords  by 
offering  a  bribe  to  the  Lancashire  mill-owners.  On  the  day  Lord 
Landsdowne  introduced  his  motion,  the  price  of  beer  dropped 
a  halfpenny  a  glass  in  London.  These  ties  of  common  interest 
will  save  the  Lords,  if  the  Unionists  are  returned.  They  will 
never  dare  to  oppose  Tariff  Reform;  there  is  no  other  conceiv- 
able measure  coming  from  Unionist  sources  which  they  should 
even  desire  to  alter.  So  the  alliance  will  be  maintained.  Per- 
haps one  condition  of  it  will  be  that  the  Lords  reform  them- 
selves. The  "  back- woodsmen "  will  retire  altogether  from  the 
public  view,  leaving  the  best  of  the  peers  to  represent  them. 
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But  no  such  solution  is  possible,  if  the  Liberals  are  returned. 
We  shall  then  have  the  situation  of  1688  renewed.  Here  we 
should  address  a  word  of  comfort  to  those  timid  persons  who 
prefer  " evolution "  to  the  dreadful  term  "revolution."  Cer- 
tainly in  1688  no  one  talked  of  revolution,  only  of  the  abuses 
of  the  royal  power,  or  the  unconstitutional  action  of  the  mon- 
arch. Still,  while  the  movement  was  evolved  directly  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  reign,  the  results  were  revolutionary.  It 
matters  little  what  terms  we  use.  If  the  Liberals  have  their 
way,  the  Lords  will  undergo  something  wonderfully  like  a  revolu- 
tion. 

In  1688,  James  II.,  it  will  be  remembered,  threw  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  Thames.  He  wished  to  stop  the  machinery  of 
government,  hoping  that  the  people  would  find  this  inconven- 
ient, and  recall  him.  The  Lords  have  the  same  design.  But*  if 
the  rebels  win,  as  they  did  against  James,  they  will  not  have  the 
Lords  again  in  their  old  form.  The  discussion  as  to  their  fate 
will  resemble  closely  the  famous  debate  of  1689.  Shall  we  reform 
James  (now  the  Lords)  ?  Shall  we  abolish  him  (them)  ?  The 
result  will  probably  be  the  same,  a  compromise.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  revived  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  proposal 
to  have  legislation  carried  in  spite  of  the  Lords.  The  Lords, 
that  is  to  say,  may  simply  cause  delay,  consultation  and  revision ; 
legislation  will  be  suspended  for  a  time,  but  will  eventually  go 
through  in  the  same  Parliament,  if  not  in  the  same  session. 
Finance,  needless  to  say,  will  be  put  beyond  their  reach. 

This  will  destroy  the  Lord's  veto,  it  will  destroy  their 
power  to  bring  about  a  referendum.  It  will  not  destroy  the 
hereditary  principle  in  government.  Many  Liberals  would  go 
so  far,  but  England  probably  will  not.  It  will  not  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  Lords;  they  are  always  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  give  the  nation  time  for  second  thought.  In 
the  interval  which  they  provide  by  holding  up  a  bill,  public 
opinion  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  press  and  at  bye-elections. 

The  question  remains,  will  the  Lords  submit  to  their  fatet 
The  answer  is,  they  have  no  choice,  and  will  do  well  to  get  off 
so  lightly.  Remember  the  Commons  keeps  its  last  weapon  in 
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reserve:  it  can  call  upon  the  King  to  create  enough  peers  to 
carry  anything.  We  may  hear  again  Lord  Wharton's  gibe  at 
the  twelve  peers  of  Anne's  reign:  "Will  you  vote  by  your  f ore- 
man  T"  The  King  may  dissolve  the  Parliament  rather  than  con- 
sent to  this  step.  But  by  such  conjectures  we  show  despair  of 
English  public  spirit  and  political  common-sense.  We  still  think 
moderate  statesmen  will  agree  on  a  plan,  as  they  did  in  1689. 


THE  VALUE  OP  RESEARCH 

An  excellent  presentation  of  the  case  for  research  as  the  true 
aim  of  education  was  made  recently  by  Principal  Miers  of 
the  University  of  London.  The  Principal  first  touched 
upon  the  importance  of  the  industrial  application  of  research, 
realised  fully  in  Germany,  and  beginning  to  attract  greater 
attention  in  England.  He  emphasised  the  fact  "that  this  work 
need  not  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  immediate  financial  and 
industrial  success.  The  discoveries  which  have  no  immediate 
application  sometimes  prove  to  be  the  most  important  of  all,  for 
they  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  development  of  the  appli- 
cations of  electricity  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mathematical  principles  on  which  those  applications 
were  based  had  been  already  worked  out  by  the  mathematical 
physicists." 

"But,  though  the  industrial  applications  gave  a  new  stimu- 
lus to  research  as  a  recognised  part  of  university  education,  and 
although  in  the  minds  of  the  public  the  word  may  be  connected 
mainly  with  work  which  leads  to  such  results,  the  introduction 
of  research  has  really  effected  a  far  more  profound  revolution 
in  education.  It  has  meant  the  introduction  of  the  research 
spirit.  Without  this  the  thing  itself  may  from  the  educational 
point  of  view  become  a  mere  shadow.  .  .  .  For,  after  all, 
the  educational  value  of  research,  apart  from  the  actual  value 
of  discoveries  made  and  the  materials  amassed  for  further 
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advance,  depends  entirely  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  teacher 
and  the  response  of  the  student." 

"In  all  the  best  and  most  successful  developments  of  higher 
education  a  great  deal  more  than  this  has  been  done;  not  only 
has  the  success  of  the  applied  sciences  introduced  a  new  method 
into  the  teaching,  and  made  investigation  a  necessary  part  of 
the  student's  work  but  the  scientific  method  has  also  been  com- 
municated like  a  fever  to  all  branches  of  learning,  and  has  set 

them  aglow  with  new  activity In  history,  philosophy, 

science,  economics,  language  and  literature,  in  almost  all  the 
field  of  educational  work,  research  is  demanded;  the  success  of 
a  school  is  gauged  by  its  output  of  such  work ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  in  no  small  degree  measured  by  the  pro- 
ductive activity  of  the  pupils. ' ' 

"So  potent  is  this  new  force,  the  spirit  of  research,  in  higher 
education  that  without  it  no  university  teaching  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  hold  its  own ;  the  class-rooms  and  the  laboratory  must  be 
permeated  by  it  if  they  are  to  be  the  scene  of  successful  train- 
ing. If  investigation  is  not  carried  on  by  students,  their 
teachers,  at  any  rate,  should  be  investigators.  Let  the  classics 
be  taught  by  men  who  have  themselves  studied  the  original 
manuscripts  in  foreign  libraries,  or  pursued  philological  re- 
searches; let  the  professor  of  history  have  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance, as  a  worker,  with  the  records  that  he  expounds  and  the 
evidence  that  he  describes ;  let  the  science  professor  be  one  whose 
name  is  conspicuous  in  the  journals  of  the  learned  societies. 
The  university  teaching  of  ancient  history  must  take  account  of 
Minoan  civilisation  and  all  the  other  recent  discoveries  of  the 
archaeologist ;  the  teaching  of  languages  must  not  disregard  the 
labours  of  the  students  of  phonetics;  the  professor  of  theology 
must  be  familiar  with  patristic  investigation  or  the  modern 
Higher  Criticism;  the  philosopher,  the  mathematician,  the  econo- 
mist should  be  themselves  active  workers  who  are  contributing 
to  the  progress  of  their  sciences.  Only  thus  will  advanced 
teaching  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  living  study.  There  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  no  place  for  the  university  professor  who  is 
not  moving  with  the  restless  tide  of  advancing  knowledge,  who 
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is  not  himself  one  of  the  forces  that  direct  it.  To  be  successful, 
teaching  and  research  must  go  on  side  by  side,  each  drawing 
vitality  from  the  other.  The  mere  knowledge  that  the  professor 
or  the  reader  is  himself  pursuing  investigations  is  enough  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  student  if  he  is  allowed  to  see 
the  fruit  of  those  investigations  in  the  work  of  the  lecture  or 
the  class-room;  how  much  more  stimulating  is  it  if  he  is  him- 
self allowed  to  take  part  in  his  teacher's  researches,  and  if  they 
are  made  part  of  his  university  course!" 

"On  the  other  hand,  so  exacting  are  the  requirements  of 
modern  examinations,  and  so  crowded  is  the  modern  curriculum, 
that  there  is  not  always  time  for  this  even  when  the  desire  is 
present.  For  this  reason  the  endowments  most  required  just 
now  are  scholarships  or  fellowships  which  will  enable  picked 
students  to  remain  at  their  universities  two  or  three  years  after 
completing  the  degree  course,  and  before  going  out  to  their  work 
in  the  world,  and  to  devote  those  years  to  research  under  the 
direction  of  their  teachers.  The  universities  should  be  the  cen- 
tres of  research  in  every  conceivable  subject;  nowhere  else  can 
the  happy  union  of  teaching  and  investigation  be  effected.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  endow  young  men  and  women,  and  to  leave 
them  free  to  prosecute  their  own  investigations;  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten  they  will  set  to  work  in  the  wrong  way  or  on 
the  wrong  problem.  It  is  cruel  to  appoint  young  teachers 
fresh  from  their  university  examinations,  and  to  expect  them  to 
carry  on  their  own  researches,  and  direct  the  researches  of  others 
if  they  have  not  themselves  had  some  training  therein.  But, 
given  teachers  who  are  investigators  and  students  who  are 
endowed  and  retained  for  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  devote 
themselves  to  research  under  their  leadership,  the  universities 
will  be  the  oracles  from  which  answers  will  be  sought  to  the 
complex  riddles  of  modern  life  and  modern  thought ;  when  any 
new  problem  arises  they  will  be  asked  to  undertake  its  investiga- 
tion. " 

"One  more  consideration  may  be  urged:  it  is  not  only  for  the 
properly  prepared  student  that  research  calls.  The  inherent 
interest  of  original  work  as  compared  with  routine  exercises 
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opens  up  possibilities  in  any  subject,  even  for  those  whose  train- 
ing has  been  in  something  quite  different.  Persons  of  mature 
mind  whose  education  has  been  purely  literary,  are  sometimes 
able  to  take  up  with  enthusiasm  original  research  in  science 
under  proper  guidance  without  going  through  the  preliminary 
course ;  or  the  scientific  student  may  become,  say,  an  ardent  his- 
torical investigator.  Persons  of  more  than  undergraduate  age 
will  not  desire  or  be  able  to  go  through  the  complete  course  of 
a  new  subject  from  its  elementary  to  its  final  stage,  but  they  can 
begin  at  the  other  end,  and  enter  it  by  embarking  on  original 
work  at  once  under  a  leader  of  experience.  This  view,  though 
it  may  be  highly  unorthodox,  is  based  upon  my  personal  experi- 
ence with  advanced  pupils,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true." 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

We  appreciate  the  President's  kindness  in  giving  THE 
MONTHLY  the  only  published  account  of  his  visit  to  Cambridge, 
Geneva  and  Leipzig  Universities. 

Recent  discussions  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  brought  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention  promin- 
ently before  the  public.  We  cannot  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of 
our  development  here  without  considering  how  the  step  will 
affect  our  relations  with  our  neighbours  to  the  South.  Professor 
W.  S.  Milner  recommends  that  we  deal  frankly  and  bravely 
with  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Convention. 

Architectural  education  has  received  much  attention  of  late 
from  our  architectural  societies.  Mr.  Albert  Chapman,  who 
brings  out  some  of  its  essential  principles,  has  studied  in  Paris 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Chapman  and  McGiffin. 

We  have  had  so  much  of  the  English  and  Canadian  side  of 
the  German-English  controvesy,  that  a  strong  and  clear  state- 
ment of  the  German  case  is  needed  to  redress  the  balance.  For 
such  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Platon  Reich  of  Trinity  College. 
Dr.  Reich,  a  German  by  birth  and  education,  has  lived  for  ten 
years  in  England,  and,  as  his  article  abundantly  proves,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Professor  V.  E.  Henderson,  of  the  Department  of  Pharma- 
cology, deals  with  a  suggested  remedy  for  an  existing  need,  and 
Professor  G.  Oswald  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Classics, 
opens  a  new  and  interesting  field  for  THE  MONTHLY. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

The  President  of  the  University  will  speak  at  Guelph  on  January 
18,  at  Windsor  on  January  28. 

Trinity   College   announces  the  Lenten   Lectures: 

February  12,  Problems  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  D. 
Llwyd ; 

February  19,   Ideals    in    Contemporary    Art,    by    Mr.    E.    Wyly 
Grier,  R.C.A. ; 

February  26,    The   Unrest  of   India,   by   Mr.    G.    S.   Brett,    M.A. 
(Oxon.); 

March   5,    The    Turkish    Revolution,    by    Mr.    Robert    Chambers, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

March   12,    Recent   Archaeological    Research    in    Greek  Lands,   by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

March  19,  Modern  Music,  by  Mr.  Albert  Ham,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.C.O. 
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Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth's  Lecture  on  the  Hittites 

On  Dec.  8  Mr.  D.  Hogarth,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Curator 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  lectured  to  the  Toronto  Archaeological 
Society  on  "The  Hittites  and  their  relation  to  early  Greek  History." 
The  subject  was  one  on  which  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Hogarth  was  well 
qualified  to  speak,  after  some  twenty  years  of  travel  and  exploration 
in  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

As  he  shewed,  Greek  civilisation  does  not  simply  "explain  it- 
self," or  spring  like  Athene  fully  grown  and  fully  equipped  from  the 
head  of  Zeus.  Recent  discoveries,  some  of  them  the  result  of  Mr. 
Hogarth's  own  work  in  Ephesus  and  elsewhere,  have  made  it  clearer 
that  there  were  three  main  sources  of  early  influence, — Egypt,  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  Western  Asia.  In  the  latter  quarter  the  civilisations 
of  Babylon,  Assyria  and  Phoenicia  are  now  well  known,  but  these 
districts  are  far  distant  from  Ionia  and  the  ^gean.  The  old  belief 
that  Phoenician  navigators  and  merchants  did  most  to  carry  by 
water  Eastern  influences  to  the  West  has  now  been  largely  abandoned, 
and  it  is  the  Hittites  that  are  "needed  to  fill  the  gap"  between  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  in  the  East  and  Phrygia  and  Lydia  on  the  borders 
of  Ionia  in  the  West. 

This  people  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  into  the  light  of 
history  only  within  recent  years.  True  they  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  these  references  apply  to  the  time  when  their 
power  was  declining.  The  lecturer  traced  the  history  of  the  later 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  this  people  who  have  left  their  traces 
over  a  wide  area,  including  Northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
most  of  Asia  Minor.  Carchemish  is  shewn  to  have  been  one  of  the  cen- 
tres of  their  power;  monuments  of  their  civilisation  are  still  being 
discovered  in  Cappadocia;  while  the  rock-cut  figures  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  of  "Sesostris"  and  "The  Niobe  of  Mount  Sipylus"  are 
now  recognised  as  Hittite.  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  depict  the  peculiar 
features  of  this  race  which  contended  on  equal  terms  with  Rameses 
II. ;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  a  duplicate,  in  Babylonian  script, 
of  the  treaty  made  between  the  "Khita"  and  that  King  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light  in  Asia  Minor.  Assyrian  monuments  also  bear 
witness  to  the  near  presence  of  this  people.  The  series  of  discoveries 
made  in  their  own  territory  reveal  the  power  of  this  early  Empire, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  whose  most  flourishing  period  dates  from 
about  the  15th  century  B.C.  to  the  rise  of  Assyria  in  the  12th. 

The  lecturer  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  some  features  of  Hittite 
art  and  religion,  and  their  influence  upon  neighbouring  peoples.  He 
indicated  that  the  task  which  now  lies  before  archaeologists  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  investigations  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Syria,  in  the 
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hope  of  being  able  to  trace  out  in  further  detail  the  origins  of  Greek 
civilisation  on  this  side.  In  conclusion,  he  shewed  on  the  blackboard 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  towards  deciphering  the  ancient 
Hittite  script.  In  doing  so  he  expressed  his  belief  that  after  all  there 
is  much  to  confirm  the  "wild  guesses"  of  Professor  Sayce,  which 
have  for  too  long  been  the  object  of  unsympathetic  mockery  in  the 
learned  world.  G.  O.  S. 

*  Young  Turkey 

The  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin  has  alluded 
to  the  prevailing  German  opinion  that,  if  Turkey  is  to  be  dismem- 
bered, England  will  seize  Arabia  and  Mecca,  and  unite  thereby  all 
Moslem  lands  from  Egypt  to  India.  The  German  navy  will  save 
small  nationalities  everywhere  from  the  greed  of  England.  However 
that  may  be,  the  truth  undoubtedly  is  that  nothing  but  the  mutual 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  European  powers  made  the  intolerable 
despotism  of  Abdul-Hamid  possible.  England,  herself  the  stepmother 
of  so  many  Moslems,  could  not  allow  the  paternal  authority  of  the 
Sultan  over  them  to  pass  into  other  hands.  It  is  a  familiar  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  international  morality  that  no  one  power 
could  have  been  trusted  by  the  rest  even  to  introduce  reforms.  But 
perhaps  it  was  better  that  the  movement  should  come  from  within. 

In  an  afternoon  lecture  on  November  23,  Mr.  Lawson  Chambers 
described  very  clearly  how  the  Young  Turks  broke  Hamid's 
power.  Unfortunately  the  Sultan  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  employ  for  the  last  time  his  favourite  method  of  appealing  to 
Moslem  fanaticism  against  the  native  Christians.  The  lecturer 
who  was  assistant  to  the  British  Consul  at  Adana,  made  the  horror 
of  the  massacres  very  real.  And  he  seems  to  fear  more  Vendees.  The 
new  and  the  old  have  never  been  adjusted  readily,  whether  in  the 
Roman  Empire  or  in  our  own  West.  Meanwhile,  Turkey  is  the 
battleground  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity.  Mr,  Chambers 
dwelt  forcibly  upon  this  issue.  He  did  not  touch  upon  the  political 
difficulties  and  the  probable  outcome. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  December  9,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  rounded 
out  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  aim  of  the  Young  Turks  is  to  put 
such  checks  upon  the  power  of  the  Sultan  as  existed  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Grand  Vizier  had  not  been  displaced  by  the  Palace  Chamberlain  and 
court  favourites.  Even  the  Janissaries  had  served  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  restricting  the  Sultan's  authority.  Local  government  had 
rested  largely  with  the  territorial  aristocracy,  the  Beys  of  the  val- 
leys, who  resembled  the  feudal  nobility  of  Western  Europe.  Mahmoud 
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II.  ground  down  this  element,  as  did  Henry  VII  in  England.  The 
people  were  left  without  their  "natural  lords,"  exposed  to  the 
rigour  of  despotism.  Still  another  bulwark  against  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  the  religious  corporations :  land  was  given  over 
to  them  and  held  in  mortmain,  the  owners  drawing  incomes  from 
it  and  escaping  taxes  and  interference.  Half  of  the  land  had  been 
thus  put  beyond  the  Sultan's  grasp.  But  Abdul-Hamid  recovered 
it,  by  means  which  we  may  again  compare  with  Tudor  policy. 

The  Young  Turkish  movement  is  a  reaction  towards  the  earlier 
and  freer  forms  of  government.  We  remember  how  the  opponents 
of  the  Stuarts  sought  merely  to  restore  earlier  constitutional  liber- 
ties. The  immediate  results  are  not  happy,  and  the  foundations  of 
Turkish  rule  not  seriously  affected.  Bribes  are  as  necessary  and 
as  powerful  as  ever.  The  provinces  are  unsettled.  The  projected 
railway  to  the  south  does  not  advance  beyond  Medina.  Brigands 
are  out  in  Syria.  "Constitutional  growth  outruns  administrative 
order,"  to  apply  Bishop  Stubbs'  phrase  to  these  new  but  ever  old 
conditions.  A  constitution  is  identified  with  license.  That  such 
palliatives  as  constitutions  could  be  purchased  in  Viennese  shops, 
was  the  conviction  of  an  Albanian  chieftain. 

If  parliamentary  government  is  not  understood  in  the  outlying 
districts,  it  is  not  enjoyed  at  the  capital.  A  secret  committee  of  army 
officers  controls  parliament,  dictates  policy  and  leaves  the  deputies 
the  one  choice  of  agreeing  with  it.  We  recall  Cromwell,  the  army 
council  and  the  Parliament.  The  Young  Turks  can  depart  from 
earlier  principles  and  methods  of  government,  as  little  as  the  Protector 
could  from  those  of  the  Stuarts.  Servants  of  the  old  regime,  who 
understood  the  bureaucratic  methods  of  the  former  despotism,  must 
be  recalled  to  office.  The  Turks  must  remain  dominant  over  Arabs  and 
Christians.  The  Christians  have  had  a  minority  representation  on 
town  and  provincial  councils,  but  have  never  been  allowed  to  gain 
control.  It  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  any  greater  freedom. 

The  Sultan  must  remain  Khalif  of  all  Moslems  and  Mohammed- 
anism must  always  be  the  prop  of  the  state.  "No  Bishop,  no  King." 
Dissent  is  not  possible  as  among  Indian  Moslems,  for  it  threatens 
govermental  authority.  But  the  Sultan  must  keep  his  eyes  turned 
not  merely  to  Asia,  but  to  the  West.  His  position  is  exactly  that  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  is  disturbed  by  European 
complications,  while  insurrection  and  racial  jealousies  threaten  him 
at  home.  War  and  militarism  may  keep  the  provinces  united  and 
create  a  common  sentiment.  For  this  reason  the  Young  Turks  have 
never  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  the  military  arm.  Finally,  they  cannot 
dispense  with  a  Sultan  as  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Othman.  But  the 
atmosphere  of  the  court,  the  practice  of  immuring  heirs  to  the  throne, 
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will  prevent  him  from  being  more  than  a  figure-head.  A  last  difficulty 
is  the  absorption,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  of  so  much 
of  the  best  land  into  the  Sultan's  estate.  This  is  not  amenable  to 
taxation.  Its  inhabitants  escape  conscription,  its  villages  protect 
criminals. 

Mr.  Hogarth  took  a  rather  Burkian  view  of  the  Revolution,  not 
because  he  sympathises  with  the  former  despotism,  but  because  he 
realises  so  clearly  the  dangers  to  the  new.  Can  Turkey  come  safely 
through  the  trial?  A  genuine  Turkish  Kingdom  may  be  created  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  western  provinces  may  go  their  way,  Macedonia  to 
independence,  Southern  Albania  perhaps  to  Greece,  Northern  to 
Montenegro  (as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  abandons  his  Pan- 
Slavic  hobby).  In  any  case,  beautifying  Constantinople  itself  will 
not  hold  the  state  together.  Probably,  as  with  revolutionary  France, 
this  result  will  be  brought  about,  if  at  alt,  by  attacks  from  without, 
and  by  more  "Austriacity"  (Horace  Walpole's  term). 

In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Professor  Mavor  said  an  illumin- 
ating word  about  the  connection  between  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  Russia  and  the  insurrection  in  Turkey. 
In  replying,  Mr.  Hogarth  briefly  described  the  scene  in  the  Sultan's 
palace  when  the  parliamentary  commission  entered  it:  the  hundred 
bed-chambers,  the  revolvers  everywhere  (one  on  either  side  of  each 
bath),  the  floors  littered  with  delations,  the  packets  containing 
32,800  old  coins,  and  the  parrots  screaming  at  the  sight  of  an  intruder 
("the  geese  of  the  Capitol").  If  anything  was  needed  to  make  the 
lecture  a  thoroughly  adequate  treatment  of  an  important  subject,  this 
description  supplied  it. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 

The  following  omissions  were  made  from  our  list  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association: — Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrell — 
The  Geology  of  Western  Canada;  Placer  Gold  Mining  in  Canada; 
David  Thompson — A  Great  Geographer ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Miller — The  Pre- 
Cambrian  Rocks  of  Canada ;  Gold  and  Silver  in  Canada ;  Iron  in  Can- 
ada. 

University  Appointments 

The  following  additional  appointments  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors: 

MEDICINE. 

Pharmacy  and  Pharmacology: — Class  Assistant:  N.  T.  Mac- 
laurin. 
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Clinical  Medicine: — Assistants:  J.  P.  Harrison;  John  H.  Stead. 
Obstetrics: — Demonstrators:  J.  A.  Kinnear;  M.  M.  Crawford. 
Assistant  Demonstrators:  D.  H.  Boddington;  S.  J.  N.  Magwood. 

APPLIED     SCIENCE. 

Electrical  Engineering: — Fellow:    A.   N.   Hunter. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Club,  New  York 

On  December  3,  the  University  of  Toronto  Club  in  New  York  held 
one  of  its  three  annual  smokers.  There  were  present  some  thirty 
members  of  the  Club,  among  them  three  former  Presidents,  Dr.  A. 
R.  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  F.  Ballantyne  and  Mr.  T.  Kennard  Thomson. 
Dr.  Vincent  Barber,  of  Queen's  University,  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Patterson, 
of  McGill,  were  among  the  guests.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stern,  President  of  the 
Club,  presided. 

The  Ottawa  Alumni  Association 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
Ottawa  branch  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  for 
1909-1910:— Honorary  President,  the  Honourable  Clifford  Sifton,  B. 
A.;  President,  P.  H.  Bryce,  M.A.,  M.D. ;  Vice-President,  Otto  Klotz, 
LL.D. ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  L.  C.  Forster,  M.A. ;  Librarian, 
Miss  M.  A.  Northwood,  B.A.;  Council,  T.  C.  Boville,  B.A.;  E.  R. 
Cameron,  M.  A.;  M.  G.  McElhinney,  D.D.S.,  Charles  Morse,  D.C.L. 
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PERSONALS. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Associntion  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alnmni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THB  MOVTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

1880-1896. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Brethour,  B.A.  '80 
(V.),  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  High  School  at  Mark- 
ham. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Sage,  B.A.  '80 
(T.),  D.D.,  of  London,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  Apologet- 
ics in  Huron  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  D.  MacGillivray, 
B.A.  '82  (U.),  D.D.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Shanghai 
Missionary  Association. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Cayley,  B.A. 
'85  (T.),  M.A.,  rector  of  St. 
Simon's  Church,  has  been  elected 
rural  dean  of  Toronto  to  succeed 
tho  Rev.  Canon  Welch  who  has 
assumed  the  Vicarage  of  Wake- 
field,  England. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wright,  '85,  has  re- 
moved from  Tottenham  to  West- 
oil. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.,  '88 
(U.),  is  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Coaticook,  Que. 

The  Rev.  M.  P.  Tailing,  B.A. 
'88  (U.),  has  removed  from  148 
Berkeley  Street  to  92  Oriole 
Road,  Toronto. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Fisher,  Mus.  Bac. 
'89  (T.),  Mus.  D.  '01,  is  living 
at  Iowa  City,  la. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Gemmill,  B.A. 
'91  (T.),  will  be  at  Almonte  while 
on  furlough  from  the  mission 
field  at  Tokio,  Japan. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Lawson,  S.P.S.  '92, 
B.A.  Sc.  '94,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Stirling  Sugar 
Factory  for  some  years,  has  been 
recently  appointed  to  the  mana- 
gership of  two  other  factories 
under  the  control  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Company  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  in  addition  to  that 
which  he  already  holds.  These 
factories  at  Brush,  Morgan  and 
Stirling,  employ  more  than  eight 
hundred  men  and  produce  seven- 
ty-five million  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar  per  season.  Mr. 
Lawson's  address  is  Stirling, 
Colo. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Ingall,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  of  Trenton,  has  been  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  public 
schools  for  North  Hastings. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  E.  Shore,  B.A. 
'93  (V.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
house  address  120  St.  Clair 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Crawford,  B.A.  '95 
(V.),  M.A.,  formerly  dean  of  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba. 

Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce,  B.A. 
'95  (T.),  M.A.,  is  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Howard,  B.A. 
'96  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed  from 
Savage  Mills  to  Iberville,  Que. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  MacGillivray, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  M.A.,  who  return- 
ed recently  from  a  year's  post- 
graduate course  at  Edinburgh 
University,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  West- 
on. 

1898-1901. 

The  Rev.  A.M.  Irwin,  B.A.  '98 
(V.),  B.D.,  is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Newcastle. 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Carman,  B.A.  '98 
(V.),  has  removed  from  Montreal 
to  104  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Fisher,  B.A.  '98 
(V.),  has  for  present  address  Qu' 
Appelle,  Sask. 

Dr.  R.  G.  McDonald,  '98,  is 
pursuing  post-graduate  studies 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Lovett,  '98,  is  at 
Paris. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Baldwin,  B.A.  '98 
(T.),  formerly  manager  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  at  St.  Thomas 
and  now  manager  of  a  branch  of 
that  Bank  on  Bloor  Street  west, 
Toronto,  has  for  present  house 
address  494  Euclid  Avenue. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Ross,  B.S.A.  '98, 
is  manager  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Cold  Storage  Company  at 
St.  John,  N.B. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Smith,  '98,  has  been 
elected  mayor  of  Weyburn,  Sask., 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Miss  H.  E.  Downey,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  of  the  staff  of  the  Technical 
High  School,  Toronto,  has  been 
granted  six  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  pursue  post-graduate 
studies  in  Europe. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Colwell,  B.A. 
'01  (V.),  is  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  at  Alma. 

Mr.  A.  L.  McCredie,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  B.S.A. ,  has  removed  to  378 
Markham  Street  from  426  Palm- 
erston  Boulevard,  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  G.  O'Donoghue,  LL.B. 
'01,  B.C.L.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress 151  Dunn  Avenue,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Miller,  B.A. 
'01  (U.),  pastor  of  the  Riverdale 
Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto, 
has  for  present  house  address 
560  Logan  Ave. 


The  Rev.  J.  Little,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  of  Brampton,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ottawa. 

1902-1906. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ingram,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  who  is  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  at  Paris, 
France,  has  for  present  address 
corner  Boulevard  de  la  Made- 
leine and  Rue  Cambon.  After 
graduating  with  honours  in  Poli- 
tical Science  from  the  Univers- 
ity of  Toronto,  Mr.  Ingram  spent 
a  year  in  travel  and  post  gradu- 
ate study  in  Europe.  He  then 
accepted  an  editorship  at  Paris, 
but  after  some  time  returned  to 
Canada  and  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  staff  of  The 
Telegram,  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Ing- 
ram soon  returned  to  Paris, 
however,  joining  the  staff  of  The 
Eagle,  and  has  quickly  risen 
into  prominence. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Amos,  B.A. 
'03  (U.),  formerly  of  Allandale, 
is  now  pastor  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  at  Atwood. 

Miss  E.  L.  F.  McCutcheon, 
B.A.  '03  (U.),  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  High  School  at  Dutton. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Meek,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
is  professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  History  in  the  James 
Millikin  University  at  Decatur, 
111. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Gray,  '02,  has  been 
elected  Mayor  of  Caron,  Sask. 

Mr.  E.  L.  C.  Forster,  B.A.  '03 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  house 
address  317  Queen  Street,  Otta- 
wa. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Harris,  '03,  of 
Huntsville,  has  been  appointed 
an  associate  coroner  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Muskoka. 

Miss  H.  A.  McClung,  B.A., 
'04  (T.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  at 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Dr.  S.  J.  Boyd,  '05,  has  re- 
moved from  Listowel  to  New- 
market. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Burwell,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Canip- 
bellford. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  '05,  form- 
erly of  Ivan,  is  now  at  Sombra. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Postlethwaite, 
B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  has  charge 
of  the  Anglican  Church  at  Mat- 
tawa. 

Miss  Mabel  Davis,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  M.A...  of  Newmarket,  is 
teaching  at  Viking,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Archer,  B.A. 
'05  (T.),  M.A.,  is  intinerant 
missionary  in  the  construction 
camps  of  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental Railway,  and  has  for 
address  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Miss  L.  C.  Gearin,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  High 
School  at  Uxbridge. 

Miss  K.  M.  MacDonald,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  is  in  attendance  at  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  and  has 
for  house  addrass  214  Albany 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Miss  I.  O.  Hally,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  is  teaching  Classics  and 
English  in  the  High  School  *at 
Deseronto. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Crawford,  B.A.  '06 
(T.),  has  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones,  K.C., 
barrister,  at  Haileybury. 

Miss  S.  J.  Lemon,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  substi- 
tute teacher  in  the  Technical 
High  School  during  the  absence 
of  Miss  H.  E.  Downey,  in  Eur- 
ope. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gray,  B.A.  '06  (U.), 
LL.B.,  is  at  Elk  Lake. 


The  Rev.  W.  E.  Galloway, 
B.A.  '06  (V.),  has  charge  of  the 
Hillhurst  Methodist  Church,  Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Lane,  B.A.  '06  (V.), 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Langmaid,  '06,  who 
spent  the  past  three  years  at- 
tending the  hospitals  in  Europe, 
has  for  present  address  23 
Brunswick  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Trueman,  B.A.. 
'06  (V.)*  who  has  been  engaged 
in  Missionary  work  in  China 
during  the  past  two  years,  has 
returned  to  Toronto  to  take  up 
special  studies  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work,  and  then  will  return  to 
China. 

The  Rev.  R.  Duncanson, 
B.A.,  *06  XU.),  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  a  field  at 
Kongman,  South  China. 

Mr.  S.  C.  McLeod,  B.A.,  '06, 
(T.),  has  for  present  address 
Almonte. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Campbell,  '06,  of 
Bruce  Mines,  has  been  appoint- 
ed associate  coroner  for  the 
district  of  Algoma. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Campbell,  '06,  is 
pursuing  post-graduate  studies 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  His 
address  is  c/o  Kay,  47  War- 
render  Park  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Harley,  B.A.,  '06, 
(V.),  LL.B.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress 120  Clarence  Street,  Brant- 
ford. 

1907-1909. 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Buck,  '07,  is 
practising  medicine  at  1266  Col- 
lege Street,  Toronto. 
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Miss  O.  A.  Norsworthy,  B.A., 
'07  (U.),  has  for  present  address 
Yorkton,  Sask. 

Miss  I.  B.  Burgess,  B.A.  '07 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Union. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Ladner,  B.A.  '07 
TU.),  LL.B.,  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Messrs.  Tapper  & 
Griffin,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Miss  M.  M.  Stewart,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  10 
Ste.  Ursule  Street,  Quebec,  Que. 

Mr.    A.    J\    Pyke,    B.A.    '07 

(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  Regina, 
Sask. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Faulds,  '07,  has 
removed  to  Elmira. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  L.  Lawrence, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  has  for  present 
address  Walpole  Island. 

The  Rer.  J.  F.  Carson,  B.A. 
'07  (TO.  ia  at  Marshville. 

Mr.  N.  A.  McEachern,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
address  661  Dorchester  Street 
West,  Montreal. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Richardson,  B.A. 
'07  (V),  is  instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics at  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

Mr.  0.  M.  Wright,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  who  took  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion course  in  Divinity  at  West- 
minster Hall,  Vancouver,  was 
awarded  the  David  Morrice 
Scholarship  and  the  Logan  Prize 
for  general  proficiency  in  the 
second  year,  at  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  thfe  College,  held  on  Sep- 
tember 30. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Bows,  B.S.A.  '08, 
is  on  the  staff  of  The  Telegram, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  B.S.A.  '08, 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Orono,  Me. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Slater,  B.S.A.  '98, 
is  teaching  Science  in  Trinity 
College  School,  Port  Hope. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Richards,  '08,  has 
removed  to  Port  Simpson,  B.C. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Winter,  B.A.  '08 
(T.),  has  for  present  address 
Bishop's  Hostel,  Lincoln,  Eng. 

Miss  J.  C.  Newton,  B.A.  '08 
(T.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Ladies' 
College  recently  opened  at  Mont- 
real, under  the  principalship  of 
Miss  M.  C.  Edgar,  B.A.  '96  (U.). 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Blodgett,  B.A. 
'08  (T.),  is  assistant  curate  at 
All  Saints'  Church,  Toronto. 

Miss  C.  M.  Knight,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Sarnia. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Metcalf,  B.S.A.  '08, 
has  been  appointed  district  re- 
presentative of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Col- 
lingwood,  and  will  conduct  a 
class  in  Agriculture  at  the  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Archibald,  B.S.A. 
'08,  is  lecturer  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Truro,  N.S. 

Miss  J.  M.  McDiarmid,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  at 
Streetsville. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Raymer,  B.A.  '08 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Forks  Road. 
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Mr.  A.  A.  McRoberts,  S.P.S. 
'08,  B.A.Sc.,  is  at  Pontypool. 

Dr.  R.  S  Richardson,  '08,  who 
spent  the  last  year  and  a  half  in 
post-graduate  work  in  London, 
Eng.,  has  returned  to  Toronto, 
and  has  for  present  address  679 
Broadview  Avenue. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  B.A.  '08  (U.), 
who  is  studying  law  with  Messrs. 
Taylor  &  Bowles,  Winnipeg,  is  at 
present  at  his  home,  St.  And- 
rew's East,  Que. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Baker,  Phm.B.  '09, 
of  Toronto,  has  removed  to 
StouffviUe. 

Miss  M.  W.  Bennett,  B.A.  '09 
(T.),  has  for  present  address 
3020  Dent  Place  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Miss  H.  M.  Bruce,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  241 
St.  Clair  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Clark,  D.D.S.  '09, 
is  at  St  Thomas. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Atkinson,  '09,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Tillson- 
burg. 

Miss  H.  E.  Black,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  is  teaching  at  Cheddar. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Coyne,  Phm.B.  '09 
formerly  of  St.  Thomas,  is  now 
at  Parry  Sound. 

Miss  J.  H.  Fechnay,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  is  teaching  at  Deseronto. 

Miss  L.  M.  Van  Duzer,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  is  teaching  in  the  High 
School  at  Aurora. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Morice,  B.A.Sc.  '09, 
has  for  present  address  351  Ty- 
ler Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Mr.  H.  W.  A.  Foster,  LL.B. 
'09,  has  joined  the  legal  firm  of 
C.  &  H.  D.  Gamble,  barristers, 
28  Scott  Street,  Toronto. 

Marriages. 

BAXBER — TREBLE — On  November 
23,  1909,  at  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
Frank  Louis  Barber,  B.A.  '03 
(V.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  Preston 
Springs,  to  Miss  Ethel  May 
Treble  of  Toronto. 

CRANE  —  MERNER  —  On  October 
19,  1909,  at  Toronto,  Henry 
Oliver  Crane,  D.D.S.  '99,  of 
716  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Adeline  Merner  of  To- 
ronto. 

FERGUSON — KYLE  —  On  October 
26,  1909,  at  Chesley,  Bertram 
James  Ferguson,  M.B.  '04,  of 
Teeswater,  to  Miss  Isabella 
Kyle  of  Chesley. 

HAULTAIN — LAZIER — On  Septem- 
ber 15,  at  Macleod,  Alta., 
Theodore  Jones  Arnold  Haul- 
tain,  of  the  Class  of  1908  (T.), 
to  Miss  Irene  Raymond  Lazier 
of  Toronto. 

HILL— GREEN— On  July  29,  1909, 
at  St.  Thomas,  Roland  Hay- 
wood  Hill,  of  the  staff  of  The 
World,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
Miss  Inez  Alicia  Green  of  St. 
Thomas. 

HORNING — IVOR — On  September 
7,  1909,  at  Toronto,  James 
Emerson  Horning,  B.A.  '09 
(V.),  of  Cobourg,  to  Mis§ 
Margaret  Mary  Ivor  of  To- 
ronto. 

HUBER — CORNELL — On  Septem- 
ber 1,  1909,  at  Scarboro', 
Wimund  Huber,  S.P.S.  '06,  of 
Cobalt,  to  Miss  May  Bertha 
Cornell,  B.A.  '05  (U.),  of 
Scarboro'. 
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HUME — RUTLBY — On  October  13, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  Robert 
Davidson  Hume,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  LL.B.,  barrister,  of  To- 
ronto, to  Miss  Flora  Pearl 
Rutley  of  Toronto. 

I/ANG — HOLLINGTON — On  July  14, 
1909,  at  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
England,  William  R.  Lang, 
D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Edith  Hollington. 
daughter  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Hol- 
lington, J.P.,  of  Forty  Hill, 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Lieuten- 
ants for  the  City  of  London. 

LARGE — MADEB —  On  November 
17,  1909,  at  Berlin,  Robert 
Melville  Large,  D.D.S.  '05,  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Miss 
Francis  E.  Mader  of  Berlin. 

LINSCOTT — McCoRMACK — On  Oct- 
ober 6,  1909,  at  Brantford, 
Bradley  Wills  Linscott,  D.D.S. 
'06,  of  Brantford,  to  Miss  Isa- 
belle  McCormack  of  Brantford. 
• 

M  AC  GREGOR— MILLER — On  July 
27,  1909,  at  Orillia,  the  Rev. 
Donald  Campbell  MacGregor 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Oril- 
lia, to  Miss  Esther  Miller 
(Marion  Keith)  of  Orillia. 

MACLEOD — CAMERON — On  July 
7,  1909,  John  Alexander 
MacLeod,  M.B.  '07,  of  Mas- 
sie,  to  Miss  Amy  Isabella 
Cameron  of  Meaford. 

MACMILLAN — LAIDLAW — On  Sep- 
tember 9,  1909,  at  Durham, 
Robert  Johnson  MacMillan, 
M.B.  '06,  of  the  staff  of  the 
General  Hospital,  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Merle  Laid!  aw  of 
Durham. 

McNEiL — CROFT — On  September 
7,  1909,  at  Toronto,  Hector 
Morrison  McNeil,  B.A.  '03 


(U.),  M.B.  '06,  of  Latchford, 
to  Miss  Wyona  Croft  of  To- 
ronto. 

MALCOLM — HUNT — On  September 
1,  1909,  the  Rev.  Charles  Alex- 
ander Malcolm,  B.A.  '06  (T.). 
M.A.,  of  Richard's  Landing, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Hunt. 

MANSON — BECKWITH — At  Van 
couver,  B.C.,  Alexander  Mai 
colm  Manson,  B.A.  '05  (U.). 
of  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  to 
Miss  Stella  Beckwith  of  To- 
ronto. 

MARTIN — LAIDLAW —  On  August 

7,  1909,  at  Westminster,  Henry 
Jasper  Martin.  B.C.L.  '94  (T.). 
of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Helen 
Laidlaw  of  Toronto. 


Deaths. . 

ALL  WORTH — On  November  9, 
1909,  Edward  Allworth,  M.T>. 
'61,  of  Kingsville. 

BARR — On  November  19,  1909,  at 
Ottawa,  John  Barr,  M.D.  '66. 
of  Shelburne,  and  member  of 
the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  County  of  Duffer- 
in. 


COLLING — On  November  28, 1909. 
at  Drayton,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Colling,  B.A,  '69  (V.),  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Drayton. 

MOLES  WORTH— On  December  2, 
1909,  suddenly,  the  result  of 
an  accident,  John  Christian  P. 
Molesworth,  '08  (S.P.S.). 

WILLIAMS— On  December  16, 
1909,  at  Allenford,  Richard 
Watson  Williams,  B.A.  '63 
(V.),  M.B.  '66. 


WYKEHAM  HALL,  COLLEGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
FORTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  FOR  GIRLS 


Full  Matriculation 
Course  as  well  as 
Elementary  work, 
Domestic  Arts, 
Music  and  Painting. 

Situated  within  easy 
reach  of  all  city  conven- 
iences, yet  with  the  ad- 
vantage  of  ample 
grounds,  shaded  by  large 
trees.  Lawns  for  tennis 
and  other  games  and 
good  gymnasium. 


President 
The  Right  Reverend  the 


:  T    Economy  the  Watchword 

A  COMPANY  that  is  extravagantly  managed  can  never  be  strong.  The 
•*»•  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada  has  always  regarded 
economy  of  administration  as  of  prime  importance,  and  much  of  its  success 
is  no  doubt  due  to  that  fact.  For  instance,  in  the  last  insurance  year  after 
meeting  all  expenses,  including  death  claims,  cash  surrender  values,  etc. 
The  Imperial  added  to  its  funds  more  than  61%  of  its  total  income  for  the  year. 
With  a  single  exception,  this  ia  a  larger  proportion  than  was  added  to 
the  funds  of  any  other  Canadian  life  assurance  company  during  the  same  year. 

It  will  pay  you  to  discuss  the  matter  of  life  assurance  with  a  repre- 
sentative of 

The  Imperial   Life    Assurance   Company 

OF  CANADA 

whose  record  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  life  assurance  in 
Canada . 

HEAD  OFFICE,    TORONTO,  CANADA 


"«l«t 


attb  Sait  8>rhnnl  fnr 


651   Spadina  Avenue,  TORONTO 
FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,   LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.) 

Muilcd  Director 
& 

COLLEGE    RE-OPENS 

after  the  Christmas  Holidays 
Monday,  January   3rd,    1910 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time. 


Upper  Canada  College 

Regular  Staff  Comprises  15  Graduates  of 
English  and  Canadian  Universities,  with 
additional  Special  Instructors. 

Courses  for  University,  Royal  Military 
College  and  Business. 

Senior  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  separ- 
ate buildings.  Every  modern  equipment. 
Fifty  acres  of  ground  in  healthiest  district. 
4  rinks,  gymnasium,  swimming  bath,  etc. 

H.  W.  AIDEN,  M.A.  (Cambridge) 

PRINCIPAL 


CARDS 


ARMOUR  a  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

Offices:  LAWLOR  UUILDING 

North- West  Cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets 

TORONTO 


BRISTOL  $  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 

Telephone  Main  963       -        103  Bay  Street 
TORONTO 

Cable  Address  "Bristol  Toronto" 
Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M,P,         Eric  N.  Armour 


HUNTER  $  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.B. 

John  H.  Hunter 


MERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  a  McFARLAND 

Barristers*  Solicitors*  Etc. 
23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

Cable  Address,  "  KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K.  KERR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McKarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  $  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  BanK  Chambers,  19  WelllingUn  St.  W. 

TORONTO 

Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C.       Dyce  W.  Saunders,  K.C. 
W.  P.  Torrance  Walter  B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  ®  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 
Home  Life  Bids.,  Victoria  St..     TORONTO 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 

H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.  Leightou  McCarthy,  K.C. 

D.L.McCarthy.K.C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H. McCarthy 
Counsel:  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  $  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

16  King  Street  W.       -       -       -      TORONTO 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,   "Quermac,*1  Toronto 

W.  D.  McPherson,  K.C.  F.  D.  Byer 


ROSS  $  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King  St.  E.  -          TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  A.  W.  Holmested 


THE 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

ESTABLISHED    1882 

Acts  as  Trustee  under  Marriage  Settlements  or  Deeds  of  Trust, 
thereby  providing  responsible  service  at  reasonable   rates 

for  all  who  desire  to  make  permanent  provision  for  wife  or 
daughter,  or  indeed  for  any  friend  or  institution.       :       :       : 

J.  W,  LANQMUIR,  TORONTO,  OTTAWA, 

Managing  Director  WINNIPEG 
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THE 

Canadian  Mining  Journal 

Devoted  to  Mining,  Metallurgy 
and  Allied  Industries  in  Canada 

Published  Fortnightly  by  the 

MINES    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Subscription  -  $2.00  per  year     I5c.  per  copy 


BooRs 

Literature  in  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  etc.  Dictionaries.  Grammars  and 
Conversational  Books  in  all  languages. 

Text  BooKs 

On  Engineering,  Electricity,  Archi- 
tecture, and  all  kinds  of  Technical  Indus- 
trial and  Art  Books. 

Minerva  International 
Booh  Co. 

385  Yonge  Street  TORONTO 


John    Catto   ®   Son  Dry  Goods 

MaKe  a  specialty  of  all  Kinds  of  reliable      m—mm-*mmmm-m—-mmmm 


Household  Linens,  Blankets,  Curtains,  Silks,  Dress  Fabrics, 
Laces,  Millinery,  Mantles,  Travelling  Rugs,  Etc.,    Etc. 

LADIES'  ORDERED    COSTUMES  carefully   executed  by   skilful  designers 

JOHN    CATTO   (SL  SON 

55-61  King  Street  East  TORONTO 


it  ?tt?r  mrumfc  in  gnu 

That  the  publication  of  the  "  Monthly  "  is  only 
possible  through  the  aid  of  the  advertiser? 

it  mr  nrrurrei*  tn  gnu 

That   he   is   after   your   business   in    particular? 

it  ?wr  nrrurrrti  tn  gnu 

It  would  help  us  retain  some  of  our  advertisers 
who  are  with  us  provisionally  if  you  mentioned 
the  "  University  Monthly  "  in  purchasing  ? 

it  nrrurrri*  tn  gnu 

That  more  advertisers  means  a  bigger  and  better 
Magazine  ? 
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Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 


Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in    Civil,   Mining,   Mechanical,   Electrical   and   Chemical 

Engineering  ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading-  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

\ 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional'training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 


Affiliated  Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  university  standing  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 
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FARMER  BROS. 


492  Spadina  Ave. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  St. 


BRASS     AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

ALSO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 

PATTERSON      &     REWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 

PRINTING 

We  have  one  of  the  largest 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Can 
logues,  Books,  Magazines  an 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  e 

WARWICK   BF 

KING   AND   SPADINA, 

and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
ada  for  the  manufacture  of  Cata- 
d  Booklets.     We  make  a  specialty 
nsure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

{O^   &   RUTTER, 

TORONTO                LIMITED 

Geo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  downs 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

E,lakli,heJ  1850      Phone  Main  1  1  12 

Jos.  McCausland  &  Son, 
Limited 

Interior  Decorators 
and  Contract  Painters 

11  Nelson  Street,         TORONTO 
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R.  Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and   Yard :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 


HOW  TO    FILE 
Lecture 
Reports, 
Letters 
and  other 
Papers 

This' Shannon  File  is  a  complete 
Filing  .System  within  itself.  It 
will  keep  your  Papers  secure  and 
safe,  and  in  an  orderly  arrange- 
in  e  n  t,  classified  alphabetically. 
This  file  is  made  to  take  Letter 
Size  Papers. 

Price  complete,  as  illustrated,  $1.00. 
Transfer  Cases  for  this  style  of  File 
only  30  cents. 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  M  £feG>» 

97  Wellington  St.  West,  TORONTO. 


Cutlery 


Razors,    Pocket    Knives, 

Carvers;  Scissors  in 

great  variety 


CALL  AND    SEE    OUR    STOCK 


AiKenhead  Hardware 
Limited 

17, 19,  21  Temperance  Street 
TORONTO 


HTHE  j4lumni  are  reminded  that  the  advertisers  make  the  pub- 
lication  of  this  Journal  possible ,      In  patronizing  these  firms 
do  not  fail  to  mention  "The  University  Monthly." 
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AN    ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 

The  SAFFORD 
Hot  Water 


When  you  install  a  "  S AF- 
FORD "  in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "  S  A  F  F  O  R  D  " 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing.  In  other 
words,  it  saves  fuel  and  energy. 
We  have  the  proofs  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  you. 

WRITE    TO-DAY. 

Made  with  either  high  or  low  base. 

The  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 

Limited 

TORONTO 

WINNIPEG  MONTREAL          ST.   JOHN,    N.  B. 


I-P  IRVING-PITT 


Loose  Leaf  Memo  and 
Price  Books 

1=P  Students'  Note 
Books 

Best  and  Newest  for  Students 


Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pens 


"Get  the  Best  "— Finest  line— Try  SAFETY— Non-leaking. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited,  Stationers,  Toronto 

On  sale  at  University  Supply  Departments 


FINE  LEATHER  GOODS 

Ladies'  Bags,  Purses, 
Wallets,  Letter  and 
Card  Cases,  etc. 


Finest  Goods 


Real  Values 


BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Toronto 


vSave  Fuel 


by   using 

Babcock  Boilers 
Steam  Superheaters 
Mechanical  Stokers 

Babcoch  ®  Wilcox,  Limited 

London  and  Glasgow 

Head  Office  for  Canada— NEW   YORK    LIFE    BUILDING,   MONTREAL 
Toronto  Office -TRADERS  BANK  BUILDING 


r 


What  looks  better  and  what  is  nicer  in  the 
home  than  a  Bath  Room  which  is  fitted  up  in 
the  modern  sanitary  way  with 

WHITE  PORCELAIN  ENAMELLED  FIXTURES 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Bath  Room  Fix- 
tures in  our  show  rooms  and  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  you  low  prices  for  installing  same. 

The  Bennett  &  Wright  Co.,  Limited 
72  Queen  St.  E.,  Toronto 


The  J.  C.  SCOTT  Co.,  Limited 

CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in   Hardwoods    and   WHite    Pine 

Specialties :  Finely  Figured  Quartered  Oak  and  other  Cabinet  Woods. 
Manufacturers  of  Interior  Woodwork. 

OFFICK   and   WORKS:     ....    TORONTO,    ONTARIO 
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Line  of  Artistic  Lighting  Fixtures  are 
Most  Complete  and  Latest  in  Design. 
Call  and  inspect  them  at  our  Showrooms. 


W.  J.  McGuire,  Limited 

86  King  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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THE  CAR  ON  WHICH  EVERY  EYE  IS  CENTRED 

IS  THE  1910 

The  announcement  that  we  have  secured  for  the 
Russell  car  the  exclusive  Canadian  rights  for  the  famous 
silent  Knight  engine  has  created  the  greatest  automobile 
sensation  in  years . 

For  power,  speed,  endurance,  economy  and 
silence,  the  Knight  engine  is  in  advance  of  all  others. 
The  test  given  it  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  the  most  severe  to 
which  a  motor  AVOS  ever  subjected. 

Our  Three  Leading  Models  for  1910  are 

RUSSELL  "38"  with  Knight  Engine 
RUSSELL  "22"  with  Knight  Engine 
RUSSELL  "30"  with  K. Valve  Engine 

Write  for  complete  information  on  the  new 
models  and  the  famous  Knight  engine. 

Canada  Cycle  $  Motor 
Co.,  Limited 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Automobiles 

West  Toronto 

Branches  :    Toronto,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Hamilton,  Montreal,  Calgary,  Vancouver, 
Melbourne,  Aust. 


Dominion  ^Bridge  Co.,  Limited 

cMontreal,  Que. 

BRIDGES 

Turntables,  Roof  Trusses,  Steel  Buildings, 

Electric  and  Hand  Power  Cranes, 
Structural   Metal    Work   of  all    kinds. 

BEAMS,  CHANNELS,  ANGLES,  PLATES,  Etc 

IN  STOCK 


Toronto  Office  :  Confederation  Life  building 
Winnipeg  Office:   Union  Bank  Building 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION— President,  The  HONOUR- 
ABLE J.  M.  GIBBON,  M.A.,  LL  D.  Toronto.  Secre- 
tary, J.  C.  MCLENNAN,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Toronto. 

LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS. 

Ontario 

BRANT  COUNTY— President,  A.  J.  WILKES,  LL.B., 
K.C.,  Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY— President.  J.  H.  COYNE,  M.A., 
8t.  Thomas.  Secretary,  F.  E  BENNETT,  D.D.S. 

EsfEX  COUNTY— President,  THE  REV.  J.  O.  TOL- 
MIE,  B.A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary,  J.  H.  RODD, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTENAC  COUNTY— President,  PROK.  J.  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
(pro  tern.)  K.  O.  SLITER,  M.A. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES— President,  A.  G. 
MCKAY,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY—  President,  LT.-COL.  W.  N. 
PONTON,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Belleville.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
YEOMANS,  M.D.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY—  President,  WM.  GUNN,  M.D., 
Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  CHARLES  GAR- 
ROW,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY—  President,  D.  S.  PATERRON,  B.A., 
Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary..... 

LENXOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES— President, 
H.  M.  DKRQCHE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Napanee.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  U.  J.  FLACK,  M.A.,  JSapanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY—  President,  JOHN  HENDERSON, 
M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secretary- Treasurer,  G.  B. 
BURSON,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY—  President,  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  MACBETH,  London.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
F.  E.  PERRIN,  B.A.,  London. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY— President 

Treasurer iH'.  F.  COOK,  B.A.,  Simcoe. 

OTTAW ^-President.  P.  H.  BRYCE,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  E.  L  C.  FORSTER,  M.A.,  317 
Queen  St.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY  -President,  I.  M.  LEVAN,  B.A., 
Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A.  SINCLAIR,  B.A., 
Tillsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY— President,  8.  MARTIN,  B.A.,  St. 
Mary's.  Secretary -Treasurer,  C.  A.  MAYBERRY, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY—  President,  D.  W.  DUM- 
BLE,  B  A..K.C.,  Peterborough.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
A,  STEVENSON,  B. A.,  Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY— President,  M.  CURRIK, 
B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY—  President,  DONALD  Ross,  B.A., 
LL.B..  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  A.  F. 
HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

BTORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY  COUNTIES— 

President, 

Secretary, 

3.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B. A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

TORONTO—  President, 

Secretary- Treasurer,  J.  J.  GIBSON, 

B.i 


Secretary- 


VICTORIA 

Secretary 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A.,  Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY—  President.  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  CHUHOLM,  LL.B.,  Berlin.  Secretary 
Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  A.  BRADLEY,  B.A.,  Berlin, 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY— President,  W.  H.  Day, 
B. A.,  Guelph.  Secretary -Treasurer,  R.  L. 
McKlNNON,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY—  President,  8.  F.  LAZIER, 
M.A.,  L.L.B..  KG.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- Treasurer 
J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT— President,  E. 
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CANADIAN  NATIONALISM  AND   THE  IMPERIAL  TIE 

A  paper  read  before  the  American  Historical  Association. 

WHEN  I  speak  of  Canadian  Nationalism,  I  mean  that,  for 
better  or  worse,  we  have  on  this  Continent,  not  one  na- 
tion of  British  origin,  but  two  nations,  the  one  as  completely 
resolved  to  go  its  own  way  as  the  other.  Canada,  like  the  United 
States,  a  great  federation,  has  now  nearly  8,000,000  people, 
about  three  times  as  many  as  had  the  United  States  when  it 
became  independent.  Moving  on  its  own  lines,  Canada  is 
rapidly  completing  the  apparatus  of  national  life.  It  is  taking 
steps  to  build  a  navy  to  be  under  its  own  control.  It  negotiates 
its  own  commercial  treaties.  Questions  between  Canada  and 
other  countries  are  settled  now,  not  from  London,  but  from 
Ottawa.  The  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States  who  is 
with  us  to-day,  has  a  more  difficult  task,  in  some  respects,  than 
any  other  diplomat  at  Washington  for  he  serves  two  nations, 
and  not  merely  one.  It  is  our  British  habit  to  leave  things  in 
theory,  quite  different  from  what  they  are  in  fact.  In  theory 
the  King  still  rules ;  in  fact  he  has  no  political  power  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  a  person  unknown  to  the  law,  rules;  in  theory 
Canada  is  a  colony;  in  fact  it  is  an  independent  nation. 

For  a  country  in  the  new  world,  Canada  has  a  tolerably 
long  history.  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
nearly  400  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  place-names  still  in  use 
were  given  by  him  at  that  time.  All  Canada  looks  back  for  its 
beginnings  to  the  early  days  of  French  rule.  The  story  of 
Cartier  and  of  Champlain  is  told  in  history  text-books  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  singular  paradox  of  history  that 
an  English-speaking  community  should  claim  as  their  national 
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heritage  the  traditions  of  the  French  who  founded  Canada 
rather  than  those  of  their  own  race  who  settled  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts.  But  so  it  is,  and  the  fact  shows  how  composite 
are  the  elements  in  the  Canada  of  to-day.  French  and  English, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  united  here  to  form  a  nation,  on 
lines  quite  different  from  any  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
Parliament  at  Ottawa  is  bi-lingual.  A  member  speaking  in 
English  may  be  answered  by  a  fellow  member  who  addresses 
the  House  in  French.  Debates  and  public  documents  are 
printed  in  both  languages. 

The  French  element  in  Canada  has  remained  Catholic,  al- 
most to  a  man,  and  probably  two-fifths  of  the  Canadian  people 
are  adherents  of  that  faith.  They  have  fought  strenuously  to 
keep  up  the  teaching  of  religion  in  their  schools  and  now,  in 
sharp  contrast  with  what  is  found  in  the  United  States,  some 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  state-supported  schools,  teach- 
ing definite  religious  dogmas.  This  state  recognition  of  differ- 
ences in  religion  has  without  doubt  produced  a  great  effect  on 
Canadian  life.  Religious  bodies,  as  such,  occupy  a  place  in 
Canada  markedly  different  from  what  they  have  in  the  United 
States.  Canadian  society  holds  strenuously  to  certain  old- 
fashioned  views.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  set  its  face 
against  easy  divorce.  There  is  no  divorce  court  in  Canada; 
though  Nova  Scotia,  I  believe,  has  reserved  some  powers  to 
grant  divorce,  these  are  rarely  used,  and  practically  a  divorce 
can  be  secured  only  by  special  act  of  the  federal  parliament. 
So  old-fashioned  are  parts  of  Canada  that,  to  this  day,  the  lec- 
tures in  philosophy  in  Laval  University,  are  given  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  aided  more  to  keep  up  old  traditions 
in  Canada  than  the  continuance  of  the  monarchical  idea.  To 
the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  king  is  a  remote  per- 
son, the  embodiment  possibly  of  senseless  tyranny,  but  belong- 
ing, at  any  rate,  completely  to  another  world.  A  land  that  has 
a  king  seems  strange  indeed.  I  was  once  stopped  in  the  streets 
in  Toronto  by  a  pair  of  tourists  and  asked  a  little  anxiously, 
where  the  king's  building  was.  I  was  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
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but  it  dawned  upon  me  that  the  tourists  fancied  that  the  king 
was  himself  living  in  some  adjoining  street.  The  home  of  our 
government,  the  parliament  buildings,  was  the  real  object  of 
search.  The  king  was  not  there  and  no  doubt  the  use  of  his 
name  is  little  more  than  a  convention  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  preserves  an  old  mode  of  thought.  In  the  law 
courts  the  king  brings  various  actions  against  other  persons,  as 
sometimes  other  persons  bring  actions  against  him.  The  initials 
B.R.,  Edwardus  Rex,  are  to  be  seen  exposed  in  many  places.  It 
counts  for  something  that  Canada  has  to-day  a  King  Edward, 
as  England  had  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago,  when  that 
mighty  Malleus  Scotorum  not  only  smote  Wallace  but  also  be- 
gan to  rear  the  fabric  of  law  under  which  we  live  to  this  day. 
It  gives  this  new  society,  in  this  new  world,  a  certain  old-world 
flavour  that  Edwardus  Rex  is  still  on  the  throne.  The  link  with 
the  past  is  unbroken.  The  contrast  in  outlook  with  that  of  a 
republic  is  sharp  and  important. 

Other  differences  strike  the  observer.  Canadian  news- 
papers, in  the  east,  at  least,  are  different  from  those  of  the 
United  States.  In  contrasting  them  one  sees  that  the  United 
States  represents  a  more  advanced  society.  It  would  not  be 
profitable  for  Canadian  newspapers  to  discuss  the  questions  of 
art  and  letters  that  I  find,  the  Boston  Transcript,  for  instance, 
taking  up.  Canadian  society  has  not  the  links  with  continent- 
al Europe  that  Canada's  more  affluent  neighbour  has  devel- 
oped, and  that  furnish  many  topics  to  the  press.  Another 
difference  is  that  Canadian  newspapers  are  less  personal  in 
their  discussion  of  public  men.  Social  customs  vary  in  the  two 
countries.  A  colleague  of  mine,  who  lived  for  a  time  in  Wash- 
ington, has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  amazement  of  his  host- 
ess when  he  ventured  to  make  an  evening  call  in  Toronto. 
There  is  even  a  manner  of  speech  peculiar  to  Canada,  and  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  in  its  praise. 

Canadian  Nationalism  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
type  of  federal  institutions  which  it  has  developed.  It  is  a 
commonplace  of  the  constitutional  histories  that  while,  in  the 
United  States,  the  non-delegated  powers  remain  with  the  indi- 
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vidual  states,  in  Canada  they  remain  with  the  central  govern- 
ment. Thus,  in  Canada,  the  theory  is  that  the  people  form  one 
whole,  with  one  supreme  parliament,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Certain  powers  have  been  delegated  to 
subordinate  legislatures,  but  ultimate  political  power  is  with 
the  people  as  a  whole.  I  suppose  that,  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory, 
this  has  been  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  since  the  civil 
war.  But  in  the  United  States  the  individual  state  is  still  in 
some  ways  a  sovereign  commonwealth.  It  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  its  citizens,  it  has  its  own  distinct  law 
courts,  with  judges  of  its  own  creation.  In  Canada  the  federal 
government  alone  has  the  power  of  life  and  death;  it  alone 
appoints  judges;  one  set  of  courts  administers  both  federal  and 
provincial  law.  We  do  not  speak  in  Canada  of  members  from 
Ontario,  or  Quebec,  or  Nova  Scotia,  as,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  members  from  Missouri  or  Iowa  are  referred  to. 
We  speak  instead  of  the  member  for  Toronto  or  Winnipeg  or 
Vancouver,  his  own  constituency;  they  are  all  Canadians  and 
it  does  not  matter  what  province  they  come  from.  We  have 
two  great  national  political  parties,  definitely r  organised  under 
permanent  leaders.  To  us  the  two  parties  in  the  United  States 
without  recognised  national  leaders,  except  just  on  the  eve  of 
an  election,  seem  headless  and  we  find  it  hard  to  understand 
the  phrases  "Leader  of  the  Majority,"  and  "Leader  of  the 
Minority."  Our  parties  are  for  or  against  the  government, 
under  rather  strict  party  discipline.  We  have,  in  a  word,  the 
English  system  of  party,  grafted  on  to  federal  institutions. 
Instead  of  a  term  of  two  years  as  in  the  United  States  the 
term  of  a  Canadian  Parliament  is  five  years.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  can  force  an  election  at  any  time,  by  simply  refus- 
ing to  support  the  cabinet  in  power.  We  never  have  any  an- 
tagonism in  Canada  between  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
power,  such  as,  rumour  says,  sometimes  exists  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  reason  is  simple  enough.  The  legislative  power 
turns  out  of  office  any  executive  that  it  does  not  like  and  installs 
one  to  its  own  mind.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  a 
Canadian,  as  well  for  an  Englishman,  to  understand  in  the 
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United  States  is  how  a  government  can  work  that  is  not,  by 
the  presence  of  cabinet  ministers  in  the  legislative  body,  in 
close  touch  with  the  law-making  and  money-granting  power 
from  day  to  day.  That  it  does  work  we,  of  course,  see. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  almost  predominant, 
certainly  the  co-equal,  power  of  the  second  chamber  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  case  in  Great 
Britain  soon,  but  in  Canada  we  have  practically  no  second 
chamber.  As  I  say  this,  I  am  aware  that  Canadian  senators 
would  rise  in  indignant  protest  against  such  a  statement.  There 
is  a  Canadian  Senate.  It  is  a  useful  body,  which  does  much 
hard  work  on  the  details  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  not 
elected  and  thus  represents  no  one ;  it  has  no  real  hold  on  the 
people;  and  it  has  never  resisted  the  will  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  any  important  question.  It  is  shadowy,  indeed,  com- 
pared with  that  masterful  body  which  sits  at  Washington. 

If  Canada  has  a  national  type  different  from  that  of  the 
United  States  it  is  different  also  from  Great  Britain.  In  some 
respects,  a  Canadian  is  more  at  home  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England.  He  finds  the  hereditary  rank,  the  stratified  soci- 
ety, the  sharp  distinction  of  classes,  in  Great  Britain  rather 
oppressive.  An  attempt  to  set  up  in  Canada  such  conditions 
was  indeed  made,  just  after  the  American  [Revolution.  Canada 
was  to  have  a  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  but  conditions  made 
the  proposal  absurd  and,  for  good  or  evil,  Canada  has  to-day 
as  complete  a  democracy  as  has  any  republic. 

If  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Canadian  Nationalism  it  is  time  to  discuss  the  Imperial  Tie. 
Why  does  Canada  remain  linked  with  Great  Britain?  Was  it 
not  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  spoke  pityingly  of  the  Canadian  people 
as  half -slave,  half -free?  Canada  retains  the  tie  with  Great 
Britain  because  there  has  never  been  any  reason  why  she  should 
sever  it.  There  was  a  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
break  the  tie  and  broken  it  was.  Canada  could  now  break  it 
without  a  struggle.  The  Canadian  Parliament  has  long  been 
a  body  practically  supreme.  If  it  chose  to  make  a  Declaration 
of  Independence,  probably  not  a  blow  would  be  struck  to  pre- 
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vent  it,  and  few  of  us  would  be  conscious  that  any  real  change 
had  taken  place.  Yet  the  tie  with  Great  Britain  would  end. 
No  doubt  there  would  be  a  good  many  things  for  the  lawyers 
to  adjust,  but  the  average  man  would  hardly  feel  a  jar. 

But  the  tie  will  not  be  broken.  It  is  natural  and  even  neces- 
sary to  Canada.  The  world  has  seen  three  types  of  relation 
between  a  mother  country  and  her  offspring.  The  Greeks  went 
out,  founded  new  colonies,  and  copied  the  institutions  of  the 
mother  land.  But,  from  the  first,  these  colonies  were  complete- 
ly independent.  As  they  prospered,  they  were  apt  to  assume 
airs  of  superiority,  and  to  take  rather  a  patronising  interest  in 
the  home  land.  The  tie  was  merely  sentimental;  one  state 
exercised  no  sort  of  control  over  the  other. 

The  second  type  of  relation  appears  after  the  discovery  of 
America.  Then  Europe  sought  to  exploit  America  for  its  own 
benefit.  Colonies  were  to  be  sources  of  profit.  That  this  kind 
of  tie  was  unnatural  and  mischievous  is  perhaps  proved  best  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  endured.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
whole  of  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South  America  were 
in  one  way  or  other  "  possessions "  of  European  powers.  All 
this  has  ended.  Except  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  Canada 
is  the  only  land  in  America  that  retains  any  tie  with  a  Europe- 
an state,  and  assuredly  Canada-  is  not  a  "possession"  of  Great 
BrFtain,  but, of  its  own  people.  "Why  this  change?  Well,  Can- 
ada was  almost  invited  to  go  too.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  great 
Conservative  leader  in  Britain,  is  on  record  as  having  desired 
to  be  rid  of  Canada,  and  some  Liberals,  too,  once  thought  that 
they  had  enough  for  the  energies  of  the  British  people  in  deal- 
ing with  great  home  questions.  They  wished  to  destroy  class 
privilege,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses,  to  end  the 
misrule  of  Ireland.  They  feared  the  complications  with  other 
peoples  that  colonies  might  bring.  We  have  been  told  how,  dur- 
ing the  American  Civil  War,  it  was  suggested  that  if  the  North 
would  let  the  South  go,  it  might  have  Canada  as  compensation. 
The  bargain  was  not  made,  it  could  not  be  made,  as  you  well 
know,  for  many  reasons!  One  of  these  is  that  it  then  was,  as 
it  still  is,  for  Canada  to  settle  her  own  destiny. 
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Now  a  new  school  of  thought  has  made  itself  heard  and  we 
have  the  third  type  of  relation.  The  old  colonial  theory  of 
great  colonies,  subordinate  to  the  mother  land,  is  dead,  dead 
beyond  hope  of  resurrection,  and  something  nobler  has  taken 
its  place.  This  is  its  chief  thought:  why  should  not  peoples  of 
the  same  origin,  with  similar  modes  of  political  thought,  with 
institutions  closely  related,  remain  linked  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all?  They  would  certainly  never  war  on  each  other. 
Peaceful  intercourse  would  be  their  ideal,  they  could  aid  in 
promoting  each  other's  trade,  and  their  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  world  would  be  a  unit.  This  is  the  present  theory  of  the 
British  Empire — a  league  of  free  states  acting  together  for 
their  common  interests. 

Let  me  note  some  of  the  causes  which  preserve  this  union. 

(1)  Natural  growth  is  better  than  revolution.     Every  state 
tries  to  avoid  revolution,  which  comes  always  as  an  evil,  some- 
times, however,  an  evil  less  than  the  greater  one  which  revolu- 
tion throws  off.    Let  any  one   look  at  the   bitterness   of  party 
strife  in  France  to-day  and  then  ask  himself  whether  that  land 
would  not  be  happier  if  liberty  had  been  gained  without  revolu- 
tion.   It  has  been   so  gained  in  Canada,   which  has,  in  conse- 
quence, preserved  unbroken,  as  her  own,  the  whole  range  of  the 
traditions  of  British  history. 

(2)  Partnership  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  is  in 
the  interests  of  both.    The  time  has  come  when  Great  Britain 
needs  Canada,  quite  as  much  as  Canada  needs  Great  Britain. 
The  consolidation  of  power  in  modern  states  is  a  startling  fact. 
By  such  consolidation,  it  has  happened  that  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, has  one  and  a  half  times  as  many  people  as  Great  Britain, 
and  might  be  able  to  overwhelm   her  by   the   mere   weight   of 
numbers.  The  balance  is  redressed  when  we  add  Canada's  grow- 
ing population  and  resources  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  other  hand  Canada  needs  great  Britain.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  as  easy  to-day  for  a  state  with  a  small  population  to  live  as 
it  was  a  century  ago.  Facility  of  communication  has  made  the 
world  one.  We  are  all  neighbours  to  each  other ;  all  of  us  know 
what  the  others  are  doing.  We  watch  each  other's  plans. 
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Strength  is  centralised  in  a  few  great  powers.  A  state  of  8,000,- 
000  or  9,000,000  is  but  a  small  affair  in  our  world  of  political 
giants,  and  great  armaments  make  such  a  state,  standing  alone, 
practically  helpless.  Ninety  years  ago  the  United  States  had 
some  9,000,000  people,  very  little  more  than  Canada  has  now. 
At  that  time,  New  York  was  a  city  about  half  the  size  of  the  To- 
ronto of  to-day.  Yet  this  small  people  ventured  to  assert  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  to  warn  off  Europe  from  America.  How  the 
world  would  laugh  if  Canada  should  now  venture  to  make  any 
declaration  of  such  world- wide  import !  The  thought  at  once  oc- 
curs that  such  a  step  would  be  impossible,  for  the  United  States 
has  already  taken  the  leading  place  in  America.  Quite  true ;  but 
this  suggests  something  else.  When  the  United  States  began  it 
had,  as  it  still  has,  no  powerful  neighbour,  and  could  go  its  own 
way  light-heartedly.  Canada  has  a  powerful  neighbour.  Is  it 
not  wise  for  her  to  retain  a  tie  that  gives  her  more  weight  in 
time  of  difficulty? 

If  Canada  and  Great  Britain  can  be  useful  to  each  other  in 
face  of  the  outside  world  they  help  each  other  too  in  their  in- 
ternal relations.  John  Bull  is  a  wealthy  old  gentleman  with 
plenty  of  money  to  invest.  Canada  is  a  vigorous  young  man,  in 
business  for  himself,  but  cramped  by  lack  of  capital.  What  more 
natural  than  that  one  should  supply  the  other?  The  one  thing 
needful  is  confidence  and  this  the  political  tie  helps.  Owing  to 
this  confidence,  Canada  is  able  to  secure  vast  sums  of  money  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest.  She  has  a  preferred  position  in  the 
money  market.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  growth  of  the  finan- 
cial relations  between  her  and  Great  Britain  in  recent  years.  In 
1908,  out  of  total  bond  issues  of  more  than  $200,000,000,  Canada 
sold  84  per  cent  in  Great  Britain.  The  government  and  the  rail- 
ways of  Canada  now  owe  more  than  $800,000,000  in  Great  Bri- 
tain— nearly  the  whole  of  their  bonded  debt,  and  vast  sums  in 
municipal  and  other  bonds  are  also  to  be  added  to  these  figures. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  British  investor  watches  events  in 
Canada  closely.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  every  part  of  Canada 
those  standards  of  political  and  commercial  integrity  must  be 
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followed  which  will  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain. These  have  played  the  game  of  politics  and  finance  a 
very  long  time  and  expect  Canada  to  conform  to  their  best 
traditions.  That  all  this  exerts  a  steadying  influence  in  a  new 
country,  who  can  doubt? 

(3)  The  political   tie  between   Canada   and   Great   Britain 
leads  to  the  working  of  educative  influences  between  the  two 
countries.    British  newspapers  are  now  sent  to  Canada  at  rates 
actually  lower  than  those  charged  in  Britain  itself.    The  result 
is  that,  in  recent  years,  thousands  of  them  have  begun  to  circu- 
late in  Canada.  At  this  moment  the  people  of  Canada  are  watch- 
ing the  political  struggle  in  Britain  with  close  attention.     The 
chief  figures  in  the  contest  are  all  familiar  to  them.    The  British 
statesman  of  to-day  is  highly  trained  in  his  special  line,  the  best 
life  of  Britain  is  in  her  politics,  a  fact  not  wholly  true  of  Can- 
ada, and  I  count  it  a  thing  of  value  that  the  Canadian  should  get 
his  political  education,  not  only  from  his  own  leaders,  but  also 
from  those  of  Britain.    Its  effect  is  real.     The   arguments   for 
free  trade  used  in  Britain  have  produced  a  distinct  effect  in 
Canada  in  helping  to  check  high  protection.    The  result  is  the 
education  of  the  Canadian  in  the  problems  of  a  mighty  empire. 
It  cannot  but  be  broadening,  elevating,  to  a  people  chiefly  in- 
land and  in  special  danger  of  being  provincial.    The  interest  in 
these  things  is  keen  because  the  tie  is  real.    Break  the  tie  and 
the  interest  flags. 

(4)  This  brings  me  to  one  other  reason  for  the  tie.    It  will 
lead,  I  hope,  to  Canada's  bearing  her  share  of  Britain 's  burdens. 
"We  are  commercial  people  in  this  western  world,  and  are  apt  to 
measure  greatness  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.    I  confess  to 
growing  a  little  weary,  at  times,  of  hearing  how  many  bushels  of 
grain,  of  how  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  the  Canadian 
west  is  likely  to  produce.   I  hope  the  tie  with  Britain  will  help 
us  to  add  to  the  outlook  in  Canada  some  nobler  ideals  of  world- 
wide service.    Britain  controls  to-day  the  destinies  of  some  350,- 
000,000  of  alien  people,  unable  as  yet  to  govern  themselves,  and 
the  easy  victims  of  rapine  and  injustice,  unless  a  strong  arm 
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guards  them.  She  is  giving  them  a  rule  that  has  its  faults,  no 
doubt,  but  such,  I  make  bold  to  affirm,  as  no  conquering  state 
ever  before  gave  to  a  dependent  people.  I  hope  that  the  tie  with 
Britain  may  lead  Canada  to  share  this  burden,  and  that  we  shall 
before  long  have  highly  trained  young  Canadians  employed  in 
the  great  task  of  governing  India.  I  know  not  what  indiscre- 
tion I  may  be  guilty  of  when  I  say  that  I  have  always  been  glad 
that  the  United  States  assumed  the  task  of  governing  an  oriental 
people.  To  me  it  seems  the  highest  type  of  missionary  work 
that  a  great  free  state  should  try  to  educate  another  people  in 
its  own  modes  of  thought.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  own 
country  may  some  day  have  its  share  in  such  tasks. 

To-day  as  one  surveys  the  relations  between  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  it  is  evident  fhat  some  things  have  still  to  be  ad- 
justed. Canada  must  bear  a  heavier  share  in  the  work  of  de- 
fending the  British  Empire  than  she  has  yet  borne.  Even  so, 
however,  the  cost  will  be  less  than  it  would  be,  if  Canada  stood 
alone.  Canada's  neighbour,  the  United  States,  has  found  that, 
to  meet  possible  dangers  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  it 
must  make  a  vast  outlay,  and  Canada,  with  both  an  Atlantic 
and  a  Pacific  seaboard,  must  have  similar  protection.  She 
must  have  it  too,  not  by  ignobly  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  a 
powerful  neighbour,  but  by  bearing  her  share  in  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  British  defence.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  civilisa- 
tion that  all  the  great  nations  stand  to-day  with  the  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  the  sword.  A  change  for  the  better  may  come  sooner 
than  we  now  expect.  Meanwhile  Canada  has  to  build  a  navy. 
In  its  beginnings  the  value  of  the  imperial  tie  is  apparent  at 
once.  Some  British  warships  will  pass  by  purchase  to  Canada. 
A  naval  college  will  be  established  on  British  lines.  The  first 
instructors  will,  no  doubt,  be  officers  from  the  British  navy  and 
thus  the  traditions  of  the  older  fleet  will  pass  naturally  to  its 
offshoot  in  Canada. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  Canada  values  the  imperial  tie. 
No  doubt  to  some  it  seems  to  involve  inferior  status.  Many  will 
persist  in  thinking  of  Canada  as  a  subordinate  colony,  and  this 
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a  high-spirited  young  nation  resents.  When  we  think  of  the 
strides  it  is  taking,  we  see  how  ludicrous  is  the  notion  that 
such  a  people  can  be  absorbed  by  any  other,  or  remain  sub- 
ordinate to  any  other  state.  Canada  is  to-day  receiving  immi- 
grants at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world;  at  the 
same  ratio  to  population  3,500,000  people  would  land  in  the 
United  States  in  a  single  year.  The  hard  northern  climate 
leaves  no  room  for  the  loafer.  Men  must  work  or  freeze. 
Energy,  self-reliance,  pride,  grow  amid  such  conditions,  and 
they  need  careful  handling.  The  British  and  the  Canadian 
people  are  not  likely  to  agree  on  all  great  questions.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  two  countries  has  differed  widely  and  tact  is 
necessary.  I  believe  the  causes  of  possible  difference  are  now 
few  and  I  do  not  doubt  the  permanence  of  the  tie  that  links 
these  peoples  together.  My  hope  for  the  future  is  that  a  Bri- 
tain, brought  daily  into  closer  touch  with  the  vital  needs  of  the 
masses  of  her  people,  and  a  Canada,  sobered  and  chastened  by 
a  grave  sense  of  responsibility  as  member  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  may  work  together  in  pursuit  of  a  high  Christian 
civilisation.  It  may  be  a  dream  that  a  league  of  states,  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa, 
girdling  the  world,  can  hold  together  for  common  and  high 
aims,  but  it  is  surely  a  noble  dream  to  cherish. 

G.  M.  WRONG. 


THE   FEMALE    TEACHER 

The  Macdonald  College  is  an  integral  part  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity. It  is  designed  for  the  admirable  purpose  of  propagat- 
ing a  scientific  agriculture.  As  adjunct  to  that,  it  is  the  official 
training  school  for  Protestant  teachers  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. About  the  essential  connexion  between  scientific  farming 
and  education,  between  agriculture  and  mind-culture,  as  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  late  Principal,  so  happily  phrases  it,  I  am  not 
entirely  of  a  clear  mind;  but  I  entertain  quite  definite  convic- 
tions upon  the  value  of  the  materiel  out  of  which  the  University 
is  expected  to  manufacture  school-teachers. 

According  to  the  latest  report  which  Dr.  Sinclair,  who  has 
direct  charge  of  the  Normal  School,  has  furnished  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  University,  it  appears  that  there  are  163  teachers 
in  training,  of  whom  3  are  men  and,  therefore,  160  women.  If 
this  proportion  persists,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  primary  school 
of  Quebec  will  in  time  be  taught  almost  entirely  by  females. 

Whether  this  practice  of  sending  boys  to  a  school  which  is 
taught  by  a  woman  is  a  commendable  one  or  not  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  object  with  which  they  are  sent  to  school  at 
all ;  and  that  in  turn  will  depend  upon  the  theory  of  education 
which  we  adopt. 

Wise  men  have  applied  their  minds  to  this  subject  from  the 
earliest  times  and  their  maxims  were  already  "obsolete  and 
stale/'  when  Adicaeologos  discoursed  with  Socrates.  And  since, 
as  Plato  says  possibly  in  his  own  defence,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  wise  men  do  not  talk  nonsense,  it  may  be  well  to  set 
forth  their  opinion,  and  taking  nothing  as  proven,  bring  it  to 
the  test  of  reasonableness. 

All  education,  Plato  himself  declares,  consists  in  effecting  a 
change  from  a  worse  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  him,  he  con- 
siders educated,  who  converts  what  appears  and  is  evil  into  what 
is  and  appears  good.  In  similar  words  Milton  affirms  that  the 
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end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents'  fall 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to 
love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him. 

After  the  manner  of  Montaigne  we  might  cite  his  own 
authority  upon  the  institution  and  education  of  a  child,  "that 
aimeth  at  true  learning  and  in  which  would  be  disciplined  not 
so  much  for  gain  nor  for  external  show  and  ornament,  but  to 
adorn  and  enrich  his  inward  mind,  desiring  rather  to  shape  and 
institute  an  able  and  sufficient  man." 

From  another  source  we  may  obtain  a  curious  confirmation 
of  these  high  views.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  after  he  had  abandoned 
his  five  children,  felt  qualified  to  write  a  treatise  upon  educa- 
tion. The  object  of  education,  he  declares,  is  to  prolong  the 
period  of  a  boy's  ignorance:  it  is  not  to  form  a  man  destined 
for  any  given  profession  but  a  man, — healthy,  strong,  frank, 
loyal. 

It  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  one  should  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  utility  of  methods  of  education,  because  any 
method  will  be  wrong  if  applied  to  any  pupil  save  the  one  for 
which  it  is  suited.  One  principle  will  suffice  for  all  boys  but  a 
method  is  only  valid  for  one  individual.  , 

For  purposes  of  education  it  is  not  the  method  but  the 
teacher  which  is  required,  and  the  essential  requisite  for  a 
teacher  is  that  he  shall  be  an  educated  man.  "In  the  choice 
of  a  tutor/'  says  Montaigne,  "consisteth  the  whole  substance  of 
the  boy's  education  and  bringing  up,"  and  he  would  rather 
commend  one  who  had  a  well  composed  and  tempered  brain 
than  a  well  stuffed  head.  When  I  said  that  the  essential 
requisite  of  a  teacher  is  that  he  be  an  educated  man  I  did  not 
mean  woman.  Men  of  character  are  essential  to  the  formation 
of  character  in  boys.  If  a  teacher  would  influence  his  pupils 
with  "those  mild  and  effectual  persuasions  with  the  intimation 
of  some  fear,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example/'  he  must  be  a 
man.  For  imparting  information,  women,  or  letters,  or  phono- 
graphs will  do.  Modern  education  has  arrived  at  Its  logical 
attainment  in  the  female  teacher,  the  correspondence  school, 
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and  the  machine  which  gives  out  sounds  representing  certain 
facts. 

No  matter  how  adorable  the  feminine  character,  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely that  which  one  would  hold  up  for  emulation  by  boys  who 
are  afterwards  to  become  men.  Yet  the  large  proportion  of  pub- 
lic schools  are  taught  by  women  who  impress  upon  their  pupils 
the  character  of  women,  and  very  immature  or  celibate  women 
at  that,  whilst  the  process  of  instruction  is  going  on.  Books  on 
education  habitually  speak  of  the  teacher  as  "she,"  as  if  the 
sex  were  taken  for  granted. 

To  make  the  absurdity  complete,  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
in  the  same  class;  and  the  teaching  is  identical,  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  best  for  either  sex  but  that  it  is  the  same. 
This  method  of  co-education  neglects  a  fundamental  fact  of 
existence:  that  there  is  at  least  some  distinction  of  sex  and 
some  difference  between  individuals  belonging  to  each.  Pro- 
fessor Leacock  very  properly  insists  upon  this  antithesis  when 
he  says:  "A  girl  is  by  nature  a  girl, — that  is  to  say,  a  gentle, 
timid  creature,  with  an  instinctive  tendency  to  nurse  a  doll  or 
comfort  a  sick  bird,  to  tell  a  fib  and  to  believe  a  clergyman 
implicitly,  not  by  conviction  of  dogma,  but  on  account  of  the 
smoothness  of  his  broadcloth  and  the  pleasing  rotundity  of  his 
features.  A  boy  is  a  rough,  brutal  animal,  with  an  instinct 
for  breaking  glass,  killing  animals,  avoiding  the  clergy,  and 
regarding  grown-up  people  as  liars." 

Girls  have  a  certain  quickness  of  apprehension  which  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  passing  of  examinations;  and  boys  see- 
ing the  immediate  advantage  of  that  quality,  endeavour  to 
mould  their  minds  after  the  feminine  type.  Self-reliance,  per- 
severance to  the  point  of  doggedness,  a  contempt  of  mere  smart- 
ness, and  contentment  with  stupidity  even,  all  give  place  to  the 
desire  for  rapid  impressions  and  instant  results. 

Communities  abandoned  to  the  public  school  with  its  mixed 
classes  and  female  teacher  quickly  lose  that  character  which, 
for  good  or  bad,  is  well  described  as  manly.  A  woman  gets 
what  she  wants  in  her  own  pretty  way,  or  by  crying  for  it:  a 
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boy  soon  persuades  himself  that  this  ready  method  is  efficacious 
for  him  also. 

Much  has  been  said  in  dispraise  of  the  system  of  education 
which  our  Catholic  fellow  countrymen  favour  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  of  schools  of  a 
professedly  religious  character:  as  a  rule  they  are  taught  by 
men  who,  whether  or  not  they  are  good  men  and  men  of  char- 
acter, are  at  least  in  the  form  of  men  and  possess  the  authority 
which  comes  from  strength  and  not  from  weakness.  In  these 
schools  the  boys  may,  and  do,  avail  themselves  of  the  educa- 
tional advantage  which  is  inherent  in  a  short  stick  or  a 
dichotomous  piece  of  leather. 

ANDREW  MACPHAIL. 


So  deeply  inherent  is  it  in  this  life  of  ours  that  men  have 
to  suffer  for  each  other's  sins,  so  inevitably  diffusive  is  human 
suffering,  that  even  justice  makes  its  victims,  and  we  can  con- 
ceive no  retribution  that  does  not  spread  beyond  its  mark  in 
pulsations  of  unmerited  pain. — The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 


THE  STUDENTS'  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL  AT 
EDINBURGH 

In  view  of  the  present  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  University 
respecting  the  Students'  Parliament  and  the  functions  that  it 
should  perform,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  readers  of 
THE  MONTHLY  to  have  an  account  of  how  these  things  are  man- 
aged in  Scotland.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  no  organ- 
isation of  this  kind,  but  north  of  the  Border  the  four  Scottish 
universities  have  evolved  a  system  of  students*  councils  which 
may  be  counted  pre-eminently  successful  if  imitation  is  any  test 
of  efficiency,  since  nearly  all  the  newer  English  universities, 
which  are  now  being  founded  in  the  great  commercial  cities 
such  as  Liverpool  and  Sheffield,  have  instituted  councils  or 
parliaments  modelled,  more  or  less  closely  on  the  Scottish 
pattern.  These  four  Scottish  students'  councils  are  practically 
replicas  as  are,  theoretically  and  constitutionally  at  least,  the 
universities  at  which  they  nourish,  but  this  account  will  be  given 
wholly  of  Edinburgh,  the  University  with  which  the  writer  is 
personally  most  familiar,  and  that  at  which  the  present  system 
of  Students'  Councils  took  its  birth. 

The  Students'  Parliament,  as  it  is  called  here,  is  known  in 
the  old  country  by  the  somewhat  cumbrous  title  of  the  Students' 
Representative  Council,  familiarly  and  universally  abbreviated 
to  the  "S.R.C."  The  plan  of  such  a  Council  originated  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the  brains  of  the  German  Professor 
at  Edinburgh,  and  of  a  graduate  of  the  University,  and  was 
modelled  on  a  similar  organisation  in  certain  German  univer- 
sities. Transplanted  to  Scotland,  the  scheme  underwent  con- 
siderable modification  and  expansion  at  the  hands  of  the  Edin- 
burgh students,  who,  like  all  Scottish  undergraduates,  possess- 
ed— and  do  possess — a  passion  both  for  debate  and  for  self- 
organisation,  into  any  form  of  society  or  club  for  intellectual 
or  quasi-intellectual  purposes. 

[188] 
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The  Edinburgh  S.E.C.  began  modestly,  but  it  expanded 
rapidly,  and  at  the  present  day  the  ramifications  of  its  "con- 
stitution and  by-laws "  seem  to  require  a  specially  trained 
intellect  to  understand  them  completely,  while  its  activities  are 
extremly  diverse.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  evolution, 
I  will  try  to  indicate  in  broad  outlines  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Council.  It  consists  of  between  90  and  100  members, 
representing  a  body  of  about  3,000  students.  Recently  discussion 
about  representation  has  been  rife,  supporters  having  been 
found  both  of  the  point  of  view  that  such  a  large  Council  is 
unwieldly,  and  should  be  reduced,  and  also  of  the  standpoint 
that  every  section  of  the  students  is  not  at  present  adequately 
represented,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Council  should  not  be  re- 
duced in  numbers,  but  that  the  society  representation  should 
be  cut  down  or  abolished  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  final  year  men,  whom  the  societies  most  commonly 
elect.  In  order  to  understand  this  last  position  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  scheme  of  representation.  This  is 
roughly  as  follows ;  each  year  in  each  faculty  has  a  fixed  number 
of  representatives  who  are  voted  for  by  the  students  of  their 
own  year.  The  first  year  in  each  faculty  has  fewer  representa- 
tives than  the  subsequent  years,  because  in  practice  the  first  year 
students  were  found  to  have  not  much  interest  either  in  the 
Council  or  in  the  elections;  in  fact,  not  infrequently  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  first  year  students  were  nominated  to  fill 
the  vacancies,  and  the  Executive  was  obliged  to  appoint  members, 
as  it  has  power  to  do  in  such  cases.  Besides  year  representatives 
there  are  society  representatives.  Every  recognised  University 
society  with  a  membership  of  30  and  upwards  can  send  one  repres- 
entative to  the  S.R.C.  There  are  over  40  of  these  societies 
represented,  for  the  Scottish  student  has  a  veritable  passion 
for  such  organisations;  they  are  chiefly  debating  societies.  It 
may  thus  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  society  representation 
is  very  high.  The  election  of  these  representatives  can  take 
place  in  any  way  the  society  likes,  but  that  of  the  year  repres- 
entatives is  quite  a  formal  proceeding  and  is  regulated  in  the 
following  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  mass 
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meetings  of  the  various  years  are  called  by  members  of  an 
elections  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  year's  S.R.C;  these 
are  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates,  and  vary  from 
languid  gatherings  of  a  few  dozen  men  to  crowded  and  vocifer- 
ous meetings,  in  which  the  whole  year  assembles  and  proceeds 
to  speechify  and  to  go  through  all  the  forms  of  a  parliamentary 
nomination  meeting.  Interest  of  this  sort  is  spasmodic  and  is 
governed  by  no  ascertainable  law ;  a  year  may  be  furiously  keen 
on  the  S.E.C.  one  November  and  mildly  bored  by  it  a  twelve- 
month later.  The  elections  follow  the  nominations  in  about  a 
week.  They  generally  last  for  two  or  three  days,  to  give  every 
one  a  good  chance  of  voting.  The  ballot  system  is  adopted  and 
a  returning  officer  presides  at  the  ballot  box  for  each  year.  The 
balloting  takes  place  in  the  Council  Office,  in  the  Examination 
Halls,  if  not  needed  for  a  less  popular  purpose,  and  in  the 
Medical  Common-room.  The  decision  of  the  retiring  Executive 
is,  theoretically,  final  in  regard  to  disputed  ballots;  practically, 
it  has  often  been  contested. 

The  first  work  of  the  new  Council  is  to  elect  its  Presidents 
and  Secretaries.  There  are  three  Presidents  who  take  the  chair 
in  succession;  one  of  these  is  the  Senior  President,  whp  is 
nominally  the  most  important,  but  whose  seniority  is  chiefly 
exemplified  by  his  invariable  appointment  to  represent  the 
S.R.C.  at  Varsity  or  Inter-varsity  functions.  There  were  origin- 
ally two  Joint-Secretaries  and  Treasurers,  but  of  late  years  the 
work  of  the  Council  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  a  change 
has  been  proposed  and  is  to  be  carried  out  this  year.  In  future 
there  are  to  be  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  in  addition  to  a  paid  clerk,  also  an  innovation.  This 
last  official,  who  is  not  of  course,  a  member  of  the  S.R.C.,  does 
all  the  strictly  clerical  work  of  the  Council,  including  the  taking 
of  minutes,  subject  to  the  Secretary's  revision.  This  work  had 
become  so  heavy  as  to  be  a  severe  strain  on  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  and  the  financial  position  of  the  Council  is  such  that 
the  luxury  of  a  paid  official  can  now  be  afforded. 

The  next  task  of  the  S.R.C.  is  the  election  of  committees,  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  number.  The  Conveners  of  these 
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committees  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and,  with  three  members  elected  by  the  Council,  the  Presidents, 
Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  form  an  Executive  which  consists  of 
about  fifteen  members ;  the  number  varies  because  two  convener- 
ships  are  occasionally  held  by  one  member.  No  woman  student 
has  as  yet  been  elected  President  at  Edinburgh,  though  many  of 
the  English  universities  have  had  women  Presidents  of  Council, 
but  since  the  admission  of  women  into  the  universities  there  have 
nearly  always  been  one  or  two  lady  members  of  the  Executive ; 
there  must  always  be  one,  since  the  Convener  of  the  Women's 
Committee  is,  naturally,  a  woman.  Besides  this,  women  very 
often  serve  on  committees,  and  are  not  infrequently  appointed 
Conveners.  Wire-pulling  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unknown 
in  connection  with  such  appointments,  and  the  Executive  is, 
maybe,  rather  unduly  anxious  about  its  lady  members,  but  even 
Scottish  undergraduates  are  human  and,  although  the  problems 
of  co-education  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  met  with  a 
very  good  working  solution  at  Edinburgh,  the  system  is  not  yet 
perfectly  free  from  causes  for  dubiety  as  to  its  all  comprehen- 
sive advantages.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Women's  Committee  is  un-elected  and  consists  of  all  the  lady 
members  of  Council — about  twenty  in  number — and  that  it 
discusses  all  matters  of  special  interest  to  women-students.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  generally  found  very  little  to  do.  The 
women-students  form  separate  constituencies,  and  are  elected 
in  years,  seven  members  representing  nearly  500  women.  The 
number  of  women  on  the  Council  is  made  up  by  representatives 
from  women's  societies,  and  from  mixed  societies.  The  women 
students  are  thus  quite  fairly  represented,  and  though  it  must 
be  admitted  they  very  seldom  take  part  in  the  debates,  their 
vote  is  something  to  be  considered,  as  they  attend  the  Council 
meetings  very  regularly.  They  also  often  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  committees.  Waverers  on  either  side  of  the  suffrage 
question  may  find  some  food  for  reflection  in  these  facts.  The 
feminine  presence  certainly  imposes  no  check  on  the  acrimony 
of  debate,  which  is  often  very  great,  and  occasionally  termin- 
ates in  regrettable  personalities. 
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One  of  the  defects  of  the  system  of  free  discussion  of  the 
Executive  recommendations  adopted  by  the  S.R.C.  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  to  obstructionists.  In  every  Council  was  to  be 
found  a  small  party  of  men  who  made  it  their  business  to  be 
systematically  "agin  the  Government,"  and  as  there  was  no 
possibility  of  their  ejection  and  very  little  power  on  the  Presi- 
dents' part  to  suppress  them,  they  often  became  a  serious  hind- 
rance to  business.  The  Scottish  student  is  ever  contentious  and 
some  of  these  gentlemen  carried  the  idiosyncrasy  to  a  fine  art. 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  these  members  that 
there  was  a  tendency  in  some  sections  of  the  University  to  re- 
gard the  S.R.C.  as  "nothing  but  a  talking-shop."  Its  members 
were  sometimes  accused  of  a  desire  for  cheap  notoriety  and 
fancied  importance;  they  were  declared  to  waste  their  time  in 
fruitless  discussions  and  even  less  fruitful  wranglings.  There 
was  a  grain  of  truth  in  these  accusations,  no  doubt,  but  in  order 
to.be  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  reproach  of  "words,  not 
deeds,"  these  critics  need  only  be  reminded  of  the  work  of  the 
S.R.C.  in  the  past,  together  with  its  present  activities.  For 
instance,  the  Sunday  Services  Committee  arranges  for  University 
services  to  be  held  fortnightly  in  S.  Giles'  Cathedral,  securing 
preachers  and  managing  everything  in  regard  to  these  services, 
which  are  the  only  religious  exercises  of  any  sort  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  University,  and  were  inaugurated,  as  they  are 
carried  on,  by  students.  The  Imperial  Academic  Committee 
looks  after  the  interests  of  the  large  number  of  colonial  students, 
and  gives  them  any  advice  they  may  ask  for  as  regards  curricula, 
etc.  The  International  Academic  Committee  does  the  same  for 
foreign  students,  in  addition  to  supplying  information  to  Edin- 
burgh students  regarding  continental  universities,  which  are 
frequently  attended  by  Scottish  students  in  the  summer  or  for 
post-graduate  work.  This  Committee  has  also  recently  published 
a  most  exhaustive  Hand-book  to  Continental  Universities,  the 
first  book  of  the  kind  to  be  published  in  English,  and  a  mine 
of  valuable  information.  It  has,  besides,  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  "consuls"  in  most  of  the  continental  universities. 
These  are  gentlemen,  generally  of  academic  standing,  who 
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promise  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  give  advice  or  help 
to  any  Edinburgh  student  seeking  it  of  them. 

The  activities  of  the  Amusement  Committee  are  various. 
It  organises  the  annual  torchlight  processions  which  are  a 
traditional  feature  of  Scottish  university  life;  it  runs  enter- 
tainments now  and  then,  and  a  noted  achievement  in  the  near 
past  was  the  stewarding  of  a  vast  meeting  of  undergraduates 
assembled  to  listen  to  the  Lord  Rector's  Triennial  Address. 
On  past  occasions  this  address  had  been  made  the  occasion  for 
unrestrained  rowdiness,  but  this  last  time,  thanks  to  the  ad- 
mirable arrangements  of  the  Amusements  Committee,  it  passed 
off  with  perfect  decorum. 

There  are  various  other  committees  in  the  S.R.C.,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  may  be  fairly  charged  with  being  useless 
survivals,  which  find  very  little  to  do  at  the  present  day,  what- 
ever good  work  may  be  laid  to  their  credit  in  the  past.  It  must 
be  counted  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  Council  that 
committees  cannot  more  easily  be  suspended  or  abolished  when 
their  tasks  are  over. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  committees  is  The  Student 
Committee.  The  Student  is  the  university  paper,  which 
appears  weekly.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  S.R.C.  when  it  was 
proving  a  failure  as  a  private  venture,  and  is  now  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  a  decided  success  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  Both  the  Editor  and  his  staff  are  theoretically 
elected  by  the  Council,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics  the 
retiring  Editor  usually  nominates  his  successor,  together  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  his  committee,  and  these  nomina- 
tions are  never  rejected.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  anyone  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  undertake  the  onerous  duties  of  editor- 
ship, and  the  S.R.C.  has  the  sense  to  perceive  this  and  to  be 
content  to  accept  the  advice  of  an  expert.  In  view  of  the  pro- 
posal to  take  over  Varsity  by  the  Students'  Parliament  in 
this  University,  these  facts  may  be  interesting.  It  must  be  added 
that  The  Student  is  the  most  considerable  financial  support 
of  the  Edinburgh  S.R.C.  The  finances  of  the  Council  as  a  whole 
are  quite  a  complicated  affair,  and  its  accounts  have  always 
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been  gone  over  carefully  each  year  by  a  chartered  accountant. 
Funds  are  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of  The  Student  and  by 
class-collections,  which  take  place  once  a  year,  and  to  which 
every  student  is  supposed  to  give  a  little,  though  contributions 
rarely  exceed  "coppers."  Professors  and  lecturers  are  some- 
times more  generous. 

If  we  turn  to  the  past  the  S.R.C.  's  chief  achievement  was  the 
raising  of  the  necessary  funds  to  build  the  Students'  Union. 
A  club  of  this  sort  was  most  urgently  needed  at  Edinburgh 
where  all  the  undergraduates  are  non-residential.  Any  sort  of 
common  life  was,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  restrict- 
ed to  small  debating  clubs,  whose  haunts  were  the  class-rooms, 
varied  by  an  occasional  excursion  to  some  neighboring  "pub." 

To  the  S.R.C.  is  due  the  present  Union,  which  is  the  largest 
and  best  appointed  undergraduates'  union  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  is  further  a  social  centre  of  student  life.  It  has  a  very  large 
membership  and  has  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  management  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  S.R.C., 
for  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  union  buildings,  the 
government  was  handed  over  to  a  carefully  constituted  commit- 
tee, but  to  the  Council  belongs  the  credit  of  the  initial  effort. 
Till  a  couple  of  years  ago,  moreover,  the  connection  was  marked 
by  the  custom  of  holding  the  monthly  meetings  of  Council  in  the 
large  debating  hall  at  the  Union,  while  committees  sat  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  there.  But  when  recently  considerable 
alterations  were  made  in  the  University  building,  the  Senatus, 
at  the  request  of  the  S.R.C.,  put  entirely  at  their  disposal  a 
large  room  in  the  Art  buildings,  where  all  meetings  and  com- 
mittees are  now  held. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  explain  that  the  S.R.C.  occupies  an 
official  position  in  regard  to  the  Senatus  and  to  the  whole  gov- 
erning machinery  of  the  University.  In  the  Act  of  Parliament 
regulating  the  Scottish  universities  the  Students'  Representative 
Council  has  been  recognised,  and  its  relation  to  the  governing 
bodies  carefully  denned.  To  explain  exactly  what  this  relation 
is  would  be  to  involve  ourselves  in  an  account  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Scottish  universities,  a  somewhat  unnecessary  and  lengthy 
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proceeding.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Council  has  an  official 
status,  and  that  its  sphere  and  duties  are  clearly  defined.  This 
official  status  is  often  openly  demonstrated  by  the  office-bearers 
of  the  Council  being  asked  to  appear  as  its  representatives  on  the 
occasion  of  University  functions,  when  they  take  their  places 
along  with  the  Faculty. 

The  procedure  of  the  S.R.C.,  which  is  carefully  regulated 
by  its  by-laws,  is  as  follows :  A  meeting  of  the  Council  is  held 
monthly  during  the  session.  It  is  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  tne 
Executive.  At  the  meeting  the  reports  of  the  committees  are 
read  and  discussed,  and  in  each  case  the  Executive  makes  a 
recommendation  on  the  report.  The  report  and  the  recommend- 
ation are  submitted  to  the  Council,  which  may  or  may  not  vote 
that  the  recommendation  be  carried  into  effect.  Prolonged  and 
acrimonious  discussion  often  follows  the  reading  of  the  reports 
to  the  Council.  It  is  the  President's  business  to  keep  members 
to  the  point  and  to  maintain  order  generally,  a  task  which  he 
sometimes  finds  not  a  little  difficult.  The  S.R.C.  is  apt  to  become 
a  tilting  ground  for  malcontents,  and  the  man  with  a  grievance 
against  the  universe  tries  to  take  it  out  of  the  President.  Reports 
of  committees  are  followed  by  motions  made  by  private  members. 
These  must  be  submitted  to  the  secretaries  10  days  before  the 
meeting,  in  order  that  they  may  be  printed  on  the  " billet",  or 
notice  of  the  meeting,  which  is  sent  to  every  member.  The 
Executive  previously  discusses  these  motions  and  has  power  to 
rule  any  motion  out  of  order,  and  occasionally  does  so.  Other- 
wise the  Council  proceeds  to  discuss  the  motions,  sometimes  at 
great  length.  The  mover  has  the  right  of  opening  the  proceed- 
ings by  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  motion,  and  before  the  vote 
is  taken  has  the  right  of  reply  to  any  objections  that  have  been 
raised.  The  Executive  also  generally  has  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous business  to  discuss,  which  is  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  form  of  the  Executive  report.  This  precedes  the 
motions,  with  which  business  ends. 

An  annual  conference  of  the  four  Scottish  Councils  takes 
place  alternately  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's  and 
Aberdeen.  At  this  conference  matters  of  interest  to  all  four 
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universities  are  debated.  Each  S.R.C.  sends  a  small,  stated  num- 
ber of  delegates.  The  conference  is  always  the  occasion  for 
a  good  deal  of  social  intercourse  besides,  and  certainly  the 
dances  and  dinners,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  serve  to  promote 
the  entente  cordiale  between  the  universities,  by  nature  some- 
what prone  to  rivalry.  An  annual  conference  of  all  the  Stud- 
ents' Councils  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  also  recently  been 
started.  It  meets  at  the  various  universities  in  turn,  and  as 
their  number  is  large  the  cost  of  entertainment  does  not  fre- 
quently recur.  In  each  case  the  S.R.C.  pays  the  expenses  of  its 
delegates,  but  the  university  at  which  the  conference  is  held 
usually  offers  them  hospitality.  The  advantage  to  the  delegates 
in  thus  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  working  of  the 
universities  is  very  plain,  in  this  connection  it  may  be  added 
that  the  S.R.C. — in  Edinburgh,  at  all  events — affords  a  very 
useful  training  to  any  man,  or  woman,  who  enters  it  in  the 
right  spirit.  Not  only  does  it  furnish  an  excellent  exercising- 
ground  for  aspiring  debaters,  but  it  also  gives  valuable  training 
in  the  procedure  necessary  on  committees,  and  for  the  right 
conduct  of  business,  while  for  the  Presidents  and  the  conveners 
of  committees  it  is  a  school  for  tact,  for  powers  of  government 
and  for  temper. 

E.  G.  BELL. 


THE  HON.  J.  M.  GIBSON,  B.A.  (1863),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LLJ). 

(HON.),  K.C.,  M.P.P.,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

OF  ONTARIO 

"  Und  lass  ihn  noch  die  goldne  Last  zu  andern  Lasten  tragen." 

GOTHE. 

The  University  Convocation  of  1903  was  signalised  by  the 
presence  of  the  first  two  Prince's  Prizemen  who  came,  the  one 
from  the  capital  of  the  Empire  the  other  from  the  capital  of 
the  Province,  to  receive  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  honoris  causa. 
As  students  they  boarded  in  one  house  (a)  and  as  they  bore  the 
same  name  and  the  same  initials  they  might  have  been  excused 
for  adopting  the  hyphen.  J.  Monro  Gibson  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  the  church ;  his  friend  J.  Morison  Gibson,  entering  upon 
public  life,  has  won  "a  reputation  for  solid  ability  unsur- 
passed in  the  Province.7'  Born  in  Toronto  township,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1842,  the  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Gibson,  he  was  educated 
in  the  old  Central  School  of  Hamilton  under  the  late  Dr. 
Sangster,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Victoria  (1861). 
Matriculating  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  he  pursued  the 
Honour  Courses  in  Classics,  Modern  Languages  and  Oriental 
Languages,  and  graduated  in  1863  as  Prince's  Prizeman  with 
Silver  Medals  in  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  and  the  Prize 
in  Orientals.  He  had  as  competitors  in  Classics  the  late  Dr. 
Neil  Macnish,  the  Gaelic  scholar,  of  Cornwall,  and  Dr.  W.  D. 
LeSueur,  the  well-known  publicist  of  Ottawa;  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages the  Hon.  Sir  William  Mulock  and  Dr.  Oldright  had 
both  won  gold  medals,  and  T.  H.  Scott,  of  Peterborough,  was 
also  a  silver  medalist.  It  was  a  small  year,  counting  but  four- 
teen graduates  in  Arts,  yet  two  others  became  well  known  in 
municipal  affairs.  The  late  W.  B.  McMurrich  (Gold  Medalist 
in  Natural  Science  and  founder  of  the  McMurrich  medal)  was 
Mayor  of  Toronto,  and  W.  G.  McWilliams  (Silver  Medalist  in 
Metaphysics)  was  for  many  years  Corporation  Counsel.  The 


(a)  It  will  interest  many  to  learn  that  Dr.  Gibson  was  the  first 
student  to  enter  the  residence  of  University  College  in  1860. 
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well-known  editor    of    the  Methodist    Magazine,  the   late  Dr. 
Withrow,  also  belonged  to  the  class. 

Dr.  Gibson  on  leaving  University  College  took  up  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  upon  the  University 
course  for  LL.B.  in  which  he  graduated  with  the  Gold  Medal 
(taken  only  seven  times  in  twenty-eight  years)  in  1869.  With 
his  vocations  of  Law  and  Politics  he  has  united  the  avocation  of 
citizen  soldier  in  which  he  ranks  as  honorary  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  13th  Battalion.  He  served  at  Ridgeway  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  13th.  He  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  rifle- 
shooting,  and  after  serving  on  several  Wimbledon  teams,  won 
the  Prince  of  Wales*  Prize  in  1879.  Probably  no  other  gra- 
duate would  have  seemed  to  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  so  well 
qualified  for  one  of  his  scholarships  as  this  double  Prince's 
Prizeman.  Colonel  Gibson  was  made  President  of  the  Can- 
adian Military  Institute  and  of  various  rifle  associations.  He 
has  also  been  President  of  the  Saint  Andrew's  Society  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of 
Canada. 

His  career  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  is  well  known. 
Entering  it  as  Member  for  Hamilton  in  1879  he  was  called  to 
the  Cabinet  as  Provincial  Secretary  in  1889  and  in  1899  took 
the  portfolio  of  Attorney-General,  which  he  held  as  First 
Lieutenant  to  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross.  With  critical  and  debat- 
ing ability  of  a  high  order  Mr.  Gibson  unites  equally  high  con- 
structive power  as  a  legislator.  Among  the  acts  due  to  his 
initiative  are  the  amendment  of  the  Liquor  License  Law,  the 
alterations  in  the  Law  of  Insurance,  in  the  Game  Laws  and 
in  the  method  of  dealing  with  neglected  and  dependent 
children.  Among  those  dependent  children  of  the  Province, 
the  University  of  Toronto  also  claimed  and  won  his  sympathy. 
In  his  private  capacity  he  founded  the  Gibson  scholarship  for 
matriculation;  and  his  cordial  support  of  the  institution  in 
the  councils  of  the  cabinet  was  vouched  for,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  by  his  colleague  and  fellow-graduate,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Harcourt. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  gratulation  to    his  fellow- 
graduates  when  it  was  announced  that  the  one  Provincial  dis- 
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tinction  left  for  a  Toronto  alumnus  to  attain  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Gibson.  As  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province 
he  will  not,  like  his  predecessors,  be  the  official  visitor  of  the 
University,  for  that  office  has  been  i  l  legislated  out  of  existence. ' ' 
But  the  constant  scholarly  interest  which  Sir  Mortimer  Clark 
took  in  University  affairs  led  the  graduates  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing to  create  for  him  the  new  honorary  office  of  "Patron  of 
the  Alumni  Association."  This  laurel,  still  green,  and  "greener 
from  his  brows  who  uttered  nothing  base, ' '  was  a  fitting  crown 
to  the  academic  career  of  one  who  a  generation  ago  had 
won  the  Prince's  Prize.  One  tribute  remained,  the  election  of 
Dr.  Gibson  as  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  which  fol- 
lowed fitly  and  duly  at  the  last  meeting  in  June.  His  clients 
salute  their  patron  in  the  classic  words  of  gratulation:  Vivat. 
crescat,  for  eat!  \ 

D.  R.  KEYS. 


An  intelligent  man  finds   almost   everything   ridiculous,   a 
wise  man  hardly  anything. — GOETHE. 


TOYNBEE  HALL 

Toynbee  lies  just  on  the  borderland  that  separates  the 
London  where  land  costs  £150  a  foot  from  the  London  where 
you  may  pay,  or  fail  to  pay,  half-a-crown  a  week  for  a  small  and 
unlovely  garret  in  a  dark  lane.  In  a  street  down  which  the 
electric  trams  run  east  and  west,  you  pass  under  an  archway, 
and  at  once  you  breathe  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  college. 
You  are  in  a  paved  court,  surrounded  by  broad-windows  and 
red-brick  buildings,  with  a  flock  of  pigeons  to  give  the  char- 
acteristic touch  of  London  to  the  picture. 

Inside  there  are  no  traces  of  asceticism.  There  is  a  large 
drawing-room  that  fulfils  none  of  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary 
drawing-room  beyond  providing  afternoon  tea,  and  yet  remains 
a  room  much  used  by  all  except  the  residents  of  Toynbee.  There 
is  a  large  dining-room,  that  fulfils  all  the  purposes  of  a  dining- 
room  and  many  other  purposes  besides.  There  is  a  ball  or  lec- 
ture-room, where  debates  are  held  on  Thursdays  and  concerts 
and  open  religious  discussions  on  Sundays.  Nor  are  these  its 
only  uses,  for  last  time  I  was  at  Toynbee  the  choral  class  from 
next  door  made  a  tasty  supper  pleasant  with  that  most  charm- 
ing of  old  English  glees — 

"In  going  to  my  naked  bed  as  one  that  would  have  slept 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept." 

There  is  a  library,  there  are  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms  for  those 
who  live  there,  there  are  a  number  of  class-rooms.  There  is  a 
court  behind,  dull  to  the  ordinary  mortal  but  delightful  in  my 
eyes  since  last  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  when  I  stood  watching  a  fine 
show  of  fireworks  in  a  crowd  of  more  or  less  ragged  school- 
children, and  balanced  on  my  shoulder  a  succession  of  mites  too 
small  to  see  over  the  not  very  lofty  heads  of  the  front  ranks. 
Such  is  Toynbee  outwardly,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  one  of 
its  associates.  Within  I  have  heard  it  described  as  a  place 
where  young  prigs  sit  at  lunch  over  the  blue-books  and  sip  bar- 
ley water.  That  is  a  description  that  stamps  its  maker  rather 
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than  Toynbee;  but  it  remains  a  place  that  is  not  easily  under- 
stood by  the  casual  visitor.  Only  in  the  broadest  sense  can  it 
be  said  to  have  unity  of  aim.  In  detail,  each  of  its  residents 
and  each  of  its  visitors  may  have  his  own  particular  work. 
Doctors  and  architects,  journalists  and  civil  servants  and  law- 
yers, young  and  old,  meet  round  its  table.  Some  train  boy-scouts, 
some  work  in  boys'  clubs.  Some  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor 
for  the  Care  Committees  of  the  surrounding  schools,  others  for 
the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Society  or  for  the  Children's 
County  Holiday  Fund.  There  are  small  investigations  to  be 
made  into  the  conditions  of  different  classes  of  workers;  there 
is  teaching  to  be  done,  there  are  lectures  to  be  delivered.  But 
to  most  of  those  who  pass  its  doors  Toynbee  is  a  common  ground 
where  Socialist  and  Tory,  Liberal  and  Protectionist  may  come 
with  the  single  desire  to  run  a  tilt,  each  in  his  own  colours, 
against  the  darkness  and  the  filth  and  the  misery  of  East 
London. 

If,  however,  the  workers  vary,  they  have  at  least  a  varied  life 
to  work  among.  It  is  true  that  the  centre  of  poverty  has  shifted 
eastward  and  that  Toynbee  is  no  longer  in  the  poorest  part. 
Yet  not  far  from  Toynbee  you  may  still  see  of  all  human  life 
that  which  at  times  seems  the  most  miserable.  You  pass  from 
a  great  high-way,  where  the  drays  go  rumbling  over  the  stones 
towards  the  docks,  and  at  once  you  are  in  a  street  where 
through  more  than  one  dingy  window  you  may  see  the  bowed 
backs  of  those  that  toil  in  workshops  over  sewing-machines. 
It  does  not  need  a  very  long  sojourn  at  Toynbee  to  leave  a 
gallery  of  strange  pictures  in  the  memory.  As  I  write  I  can 
almost  see  a  garret  deep  in  dirt  and  stinking  horribly  where  a 
woman  sat  working  at  trouser-finishing  for  a  few  pence  the 
pair.  Three  young  children  sat  wearily  around  the  room,  too 
sick  and  listless  with  anaemia  even  to  play  together.  I  remember 
an  evening  on  the  Embankment  in  company  with  a  convict 
recently  released,  during  the  course  of  which  I  received 
from  the  Salvation  Army  and  other  charitable  agencies  tickets 
entitling  the  bearer  to  "soup  and  rest,"  and  to  "half  a  pound 
of  bread  and  margarine."  I  seem  to  see  also  the  underground 
kitchen  of  a  lodging-house,  lit  by  great  gas  flares  where  men 
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huddled  over  the  fire  or  sat  sharing  half -penny  worths'  of  tea 
among  them.  But  against  that  dark  back-ground  there  stand 
out  in  bright  relief  pictures  of  the  bakers'  shops  that  spring 
up,  fresh  and  untainted,  even  in  the  darkest  alleys  of  the  East 
End;  of  beautiful  and  memorable  faces  that  passed  in  the 
crowds  thronging  her  highways;  and,  most  unforgettable  of  all, 
of  children  playing  mysterious  games  on  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment, or  dancing  mysterious  and  delightful  dances  in  the  middle 
of  her  streets. 

S.  G.  TALLENTS. 


Still,  among  the  various  excesses  to  which  human  nature  is 
subject,  moralists  have  never  numbered  that  of  being  too  fond 
of  the  people  who  openly  revile  us.  The  successful  Yellow  can- 
didate for  the  borough  of  Old  Topping,  perhaps,  feels  no  pur- 
suant meditative  hatred  towards  the  Blue  editor  who  consoles 
his  subscribers  with  vituperative  rhetoric  against  Yellow  men 
who  sell  their  country,  and  are  the  demons  of  private  life;  but 
he  might  not  be  sorry,  if  law  and  opportunity  favoured,  to 
kick  that  Blue  editor  to  a  deeper  shade  of  his  favourite  colour. 
Prosperous  men  take  a  little  vengeance  now  and  then,  as  they 
take  a  diversion,  when  it  comes  easily  in  their  way,  and  is  no 
hindrance  to  business;  and  such  small  unimpassioned  revenges 
have  an  enormous  effect  in  life,  running  through  all  degrees  of 
pleasant  infliction,  blocking  the  fit  men  out  of  places,  and 
blackening  characters  in  unpremeditated  talk.  Still  more,  to 
see  people  who  have  been  only  insignificantly  offensive  to  us, 
reduced  in  life  and  humiliated  without  any  special  effort  of 
ours,  is  apt  to  have  a  soothing,  flattering  influence :  Providence, 
or  some  other  prince  of  this  world,  it  appears,  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  retribution  for  us ;  and  really,  by  an  agreeable  con- 
stitution of  things,  our  enemies  somehow  don't  prosper. — The 
Mill  on  the  Floss. 


A  CANADIAN  NAVY 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY, — 

May  I  offer  some  criticisms  of  your  editorial  note  dealing 
with  "A  Canadian  Navy,"  and  subsequently  present  certain 
considerations  that  do  not  seem  to  be  receiving  due  publicity? 
It  is,  as  you  say,  "just  conceivable  that  Canadians  might 
have  their  view  broadened,  their  politics  purified,  their  character 
strengthened,  if  they  had  to  lift  up  their  heads  from  the  un- 
ceasing search  for  the  treasures  of  the  earth  to  catch  a  breath 
of  the  sea."  It  is,  indeed,  wholly  desirable  that  the  demon  of 
commercialism  shall  not  get  possession  of  us.  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  embarking  upon  military  and  naval  enter- 
prises will  contribute  to  this  most  salutary  end.  I  know  of 
few  departments  of  state  activity  where  scandals  have  been 
more  notorious  than  in  those  connected  with  supplying  equip- 
ment for  war.  If  the  Goverment's  programme  is  carried  out 
we  shall  not  only  have  a  permanently  differentiated  fighting 
class,  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  make  persistent  efforts  to  in- 
crease our  armaments,  but  also  contractors  offering  to  provide 
ships  and  supplies,  office  seekers  hunting  for  "genteel"  posi- 
tions, ports  clamouring  for  subsidised  dry-docks,  and  a  number 
of  "infant  industries"  that  will  press  their  claims  for  protec- 
tion. I  have  no  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  those  protestations  of 
love  for  the  Motherland  which  co-exist  with  a  determination 
to  maintain  a  tariff  against  British  imports.  The  protected 
interests  of  this  country  have  never  shown  themselves  willing 
to  assist  the  Mother  country  in  the  most  obvious  way, — i.e.,  to 
give  to  her  products  the  same  generous  treatment  that  she  gives 
to  ours.  But  you  will,  I  think,  find  them  practically  unanimous 
in  support  of  the  naval  programme.  Why?  Because  the  greater 
the  demand  for  revenue  the  greater  the  apparent  need  for  im- 
port duties  and  the  greater  the  consequent  opportunity  they 
have  for  putting  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  Canadian 
consumers.  But  to  assist  England  by  admitting  her  goods  free 
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of  duty !  That  is  not  to  be  thought  of !  No,  there  is  no  hope  of 
escaping  from  commercial  greed  and  monopoly  by  deliberately 
providing  what  John  Bright  used  to  call  "A  system  of  outdoor 
relief  for  the  aristocracy. "  As  to  how  we  may  escape  from 
the  demon  of  commercialism  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
later. 

Regarding  our  relation  with  the  United  States,  you  seem  to 
acquiesce  in  the  contention  that  war  is  inconceivable.  Admitt- 
ing that  our  relationship  with  our  neighbour  to  the  south  is  a 
thus  happy  one,  it  is  legitimate  to  ask:  What  has  contributed 
to  bring  it  about?  Is  it  the  interchange  of  population  and 
literature,  the  social  and  intellectual  intercourse,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  an  unfortified  frontier  nearly  4,000  miles  long? 
If  so,  then  it  behooves  us  to  think  well  before  we  change  condi- 
tions which  have  been  so  favourable  to  peace.  I  doubt  very 
frankly  whether  the  facing  of  our  responsibilities  ''means,  un- 
fortunately, in  this  age,  making  some  preparation  for  war." 
A  friendly  rivalry  is  not  impossible,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
patriotism,  once  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  "last  refuge 
of  the  scoundrel/'  may  not  use  just  such  a  wholesome  method 
of  competition — the  competition  for  service  rather  than  the 
competition  to  get  and  hold  property. 

As  for  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  British  navy,  that  is  prob- 
lematical. We  certainly  do  not  know  that  we  have  been  saved 
by  our  British  connection.  In  fact  the  last  war  of  any  con- 
sequence in  which  we  were  involved  was  due  to  our  connection 
with  the  Motherland;  a  fact  which  shows  that  there  is  risk  of 
trouble  as  well  as  safety  within  the  Empire.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  owe  nothing  to  the  British  Navy ;  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  just  how  much. 

You  say:  "It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  talk  of  war  is  in- 
herently absurd,  that  the  mad  race  cannot  go  on."  But  it  has 
been  going  on  at  a  very  lively  pace  for  the  last  few  decades, 
expenditures  for  warlike  armaments  increasing  at  a  rate  al- 
together out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  The 
problem  confronts  us:  The  amazing  spectacle  of  professedly 
Christian  nations  armed  to  the  teeth,  all  professedly  desirous 
of  peace,  all  disclaiming  predatory  intentions,  and  yet  each 
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suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of  the  other's  protestations.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  better  times 
will  gradually  come  as  nations  agree  to  submit  their  disputes 
to  arbitration,  as  they  grow  in  the  consciousness  of  a  common 
humanity,  and  as  they  extend  to  others  the  same  confidence 
and  toleration  that  they  expect  for  themselves.  All  friends  of 
peace  will  agree  in  thus  preparing  for  a  better  day,  but  there 
is  not  agreement  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of 
disarmament.  Is  it  possible  or  right  for  one  nation  to  take  the 
initative  in  this  respect?  What  would  be  the  consequences  if 
England,  for  example,  contented  herself  with  a  very  insigni- 
ficant naval  police  force  instead  of  insisting  on  a  two-  or  even 
a  one-power  standard?  Such  perplexing  questions  underlie  all 
current  discussions,  and  deserve  some  sort  of  answer.  Such 
an  answer  I  shall  at  least  try  to  suggest,  but  before  doing  so 
I  should  like  to  state  in  mere  outline  the  case  against  a  Canadian 
Navy.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  space  at  my  disposal,  to  give 
any  adequate  proof:  I  shall  therefore  merely  explain  my  own 
position  in  the  hope  that  it  will  suggest  some  fruitful  lines  of 
enquiry. 

So  far  as  Canada  herself  is  concerned  I  believe  she  is  in 
no  danger  of  molestation  from  abroad,  and  that  her  best  and 
surest  protection  consists  in  fair  dealing  with  other  people, 
and  the  cultivation  of  friendly  commercial,  social  and  intellec- 
tual relations  with  her  neighbours. 

So  far  as  Canada's  duty  to  Great  Britain  is  concerned  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  if  Great  Britain  is  threatened  with  an 
unprovoked  attack.  If  so,  then  we  might  well  assist  her  in  re- 
pelling that  attack.  But  in  so  doing  we  ought  not  to  embark 
upon  any  course  which  will  fasten  upon  us  a  perpetual  incubus, 
or  necessitate  useless  expenditure  and  imperil  our  friendly 
relations  with  other  nations  when  once  the  need  for  giving 
assistance  has  disappeared.  The  building  of  a  navy,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  involve  all  of  these  unfortunate  consequences.  There- 
fore if  the  Motherland  is  in  danger  of  attack  let  us  help  her 
heartily  and  immediately,  with  money  and  men,  as  we  ought, 
indeed,  to  help  any  unoffending  person  attacked  by  superior 
brute  force.  And,  whether  she  is  in  danger  or  not,  let  us  give 
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her  generous  commercial  treatment  and  remove  the  disability 
under  which  she  labours  in  trading  with  us.  In  any  event  let 
us  not  build  a  Canadian  Navy. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  in  danger  of 
attack  from  without.  From  what  evidence  I  can  collect  it  seems 
that  the  whole  German  war-scare  was  a  deliberate  design  on 
the  part  of  the  "Tariff  Reformers"  in  England  to  divert  atten- 
tion from,  and  render  nugatory,  the  late  Government's  social 
reform  schemes,  and,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people, 
so  to  increase  the  demand  for  revenue  that  the  re-adoption  of 
Protection  would  have  some  apparent  justification;  that  the 
Imperial  Press  Conference  and  the  subsequent  Defence  Con- 
ference were  natural  steps  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  design; 
and  that  their  purpose  was  to  secure  such  naval  and  military 
assistance  from  the  colonies  as  would  enable  "The  Empire" 
to  maintain  its  dominance  and  naval  supremacy.  In  a  recent 
utterance  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*, 
says:  "Even  if  the  Budget  goes  through,  I  predict  that  another 
concerted  effort  will  be  made  to  rouse  a  fresh  naval  or  military 
panic,  so  as  to  rush  the  Government  into  the  criminal  extrava- 
gance of  unnecessary  armaments  on  land  and  sea.  A  success- 
ful agitation  of  that  kind  would  bankrupt  social  reform,  and 
the  enormous  advantage  which  would  otherwise  be  gained  by 
means  of  the  Budget  surplus  would  be  completely  thrown  away. 
Liberals  will  have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  lack  the  per- 
spicacity and  firmness-  to  resist  these  manufactured  cries  of 
national  danger." 

Believing  then,  as  I  do,  that  England's  danger  is  from 
within,  and  that  the  success  of  the  militarist  and  protectionist 
party  will  not  only  contribute  to  national  decadence  and  weak- 
ness, but  will  involve  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  force  so  large 
as  to  be  a  continual  menance  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  it  seems 
to  me  most  deplorable  that  we  Canadians  should  unwittingly 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  party  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  used  as  instruments  for  Imperial  aggrandisement.  There 
is  scarcely  any  other  way  in  which  we  could  do  the  Mother- 
land more  harm. 
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Regarding  the  general  problem  of  disarmament,  I  can  here 
do  no  more  than  offer  a  few  rather  disconnected  observations. 
The  other  day  I  heard  an  old  resident  of  London  (Eng.)  say 
that  at  the  time  only  one  man  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons had  courage  to  protest  against  the  Crimean  war  where- 
as now  not  a  single  member  of  that  House  would  defend  it ;  that 
now  in  England  the  Boer  war  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
huge  blunder  if  not  a  crime.  If  these  statements  are  more  or 
less  true  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon  us  to  abandon  the  conten- 
tion that  we  alone  are  sincere  in  our  purpose  to  act  wholly  on 
the  defensive,  and  that  the  "other  fellow"  has  sinister  designs. 
The  "other  fellow, "  poor  fellow,  may  conscientiously  entertain 
the  same  suspicion  as  to  our  sincerity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a 
great  many  Germans  regarded  Great  Britain's  part  in  the 
Boer  war  with  intense  indignation.  We  may  be  convinced 
that  our  policies  are  benevolent,  but  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever 
convince  others  of  their  benevolence  by  enforcing  them  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Listen  to  this  from  a  Chinese  lady  of 
prominence,  Dr.  Yamei  Kin:  "It  is  in  order  to  gain  the  fifteen 
millions  sterling  a  year  profit  upon  opium  that  the  war  was 
waged  upon  China.  The  Chinese  Government  said:  'Do  not 
legalise  this  traffic  in  opium  and  we  will  trade  with  you  in 
everything  you  have  to  sell;  we  will  sell  you  anything  that  we 
produce.'  The  old  Emperor  of  China  made  a  dying  appeal  to 
the  Government  of  England,  to  the  Queen  of  England  as  a 
woman,  as  a  ruler,  as  a  human  being  with  the  sense  of  right 
and  justice  in  her  heart,  which  our  philosophers  have  taught 
us  dwells  in  every  breast,  and  the  only  answer  to  that  appeal 
was  that  England  cannot  interfere  with  the  trade  of  her  sub- 
jects." 

"0  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us!" 

The  general  opinion  prevails  that  one  nation  can  do  nothing 
to  disarm  unless  the  otfiers  will  do  the  same;  and  it  is  argued 
that  as  private  war  had  to  prevail  until  courts  of  justice  had, 
been  established  and  individuals  were  compelled  by  strong 
central  authority  to  refer  their  disputes  to  them,  so  likewise 
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public  or  international  war  must  continue  until  an  international 
court  and  a  strong  international  authority  afford  the  same 
opportunities  for  the  nations  as  are  now  afforded  to  the  in- 
dividual by  international  courts  and  police.  No  doubt  this 
is  largely  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nations  can  do 
nothing  on  their  own  initiative.  One  of  the  most  potent  forces 
in  the  development  of  mankind  has  been  the  loyalty  of  the 
individual  to  some  great  principle,  even  though  it  has  been 
unto  death.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  over-estimate  the  power  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  some  great  cause,  and  it  has  yet 
to  be  shown  why  men  may  not  by  collective  action  become  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  others.  Is  it  possible  for  the  individual 
to  be  generous  and  forgiving,  and  impossible  for  the  nation? 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  that  rare  moral  courage  which  forbade 
the  use  of  the  sword;  and,  largely  by  virtue  of  this  quality, 
his  life  and  teaching  have  been  an  inspiration  to  countless 
thousands,  and  have  been  a  very  large  factor  in  the  evolution 
of  European  civilisation.  Similarly  all  through  human  history 
the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  some  great  work  is  the  man  who 
really  lives,  and  leaves  his  impress  upon  the  world,  whereas  he 
who  is  cautious  and  self-regarding  perishes  ignobly.  Is  it 
impossible  for  a  nation  to  conceive  of  the  world  as  a  theatre 
for  noble  action  and  to  be  loyal  to  some  great  truth?  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  England  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no  solu- 
tion of  the  international  problem  by  continued  increase  of 
armaments,  and,  quite  irrespective  of  what  other  nations  did, 
reduced  her  navy  to  very  small  proportions  with  the  definite 
object  of  encouraging  others  to  do  the  same.  Is  it  likely  that 
she  would  be  immediately  gobbled  up?  Would  the  inspiration 
of  her  unselfishness  and  the  fact  that  she  risked  her  national 
existence  in  order  to  lead  the  world  towards  a  better  condition 
have  no  saving  effect  upon  other  powers?  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  rather  think  that  such  moral  courage  would  have  a  very 
great  influence  for  good,  and  would  not  only  render  England 
immune  from  attack  but  would  also  solve  in  a  great  measure 
the  vexed  problem  of  disarmament.  At  all  events  Canada  is 
much  better  situated  than  England  for  making  this  moral 
experiment,  and  might  well  afford  to  run  the  risks  involved 
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for  the  sake  of  humanity.  I  am  well  aware  that  such  views 
are  generally  regarded  as  Quixotic  and  absurd,  but  stranger 
things  have  happened  than  that  unarmed  courage  has  been  the 
best  possible  protection  against  violence. 

I  question  very  much  whether  preparation  for  war  is  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  Our  relations  with  the  United  States 
imply  otherwise.  The  Rush-Bagot  agreement  was  made  in  the 
first  place  to  avoid  friction  and  expense,  and  who  will  maintain 
that  it  has  not  been  a  successful  experiment?  Does  anyone 
want  to  see  our  southern  boundary  fortified?  When  you  place 
a  rifle  in  a  man's  hands  do  you  not  thereby  create  a  temptation 
to  use  it?  Why  are  citizens  forbidden  to  carry  weapons?  Let 
these  questions  be  honestly  answered,  and  then  let  us  inspect  a 
method  of  fortification  adopted  by  our  benighted  South  Ameri- 
can neighbours. 

Away  up  on  the  Andes,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Argentina  and  Chili,  stands  a  majestic  statue  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  made  from  molten  cannon.  The  figure  rests  on  a  granite 
globe  representing  the  earth,  the  whole  being  supported  by  a 
column  at  whose  base  is  inscribed,  "He  is  our  peace  and  hath 
made  both  one,"  under  figures  representing  the  two  republics 
clasping  hands.  Elsewhere  is  inscribed  "Sooner  shall  these 
mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  Argentina  and  Chili  break 
the  peace  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer. "  Cynical  individuals  may  term  this 
"bosh"  and  sentiment.  I  submit,  however,  that  such  a  device, 
appealing  to  the  best  instincts  of  human  nature,  is  better  calcul- 
ated to  preserve  peace  than  any  number  of  frowning  fortresses. 
At  all  events  it  is  inexpensive,  and  might  be  worth  a  trial. 

Finally,  to  return  to  your  editorial  note:  How  shall  we  be 
saved  from  "money-grubbing"?  Is  it  not  better  that  a  few 
lives  be  lost,  and  commodities  consumed,  than  that  we  should 
lose  the  inspiration  of  the  soldier's  devotion  to  his  country? 
Yes,  if  there  were  no  other  and  better  way  of  inspiring  men 
with  noble  ideals,  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  goods  would  be  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  and  public 
spirit.  But  the  case  is  not  so.  There  are  hundreds  of  calls  to 
duty  and  public  service  quite  different  from  the  military  one, 
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and  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  for  heroic  living  and  heroic 
dying  in  the  defence  of  home  and  country. 

The  Canadian  pioneer  hewing  a  home  for  himself  out  of 
the  primeval  forest,  and  battling  with  the  elements  for  his 
subsistence;  the  explorer  risking  famine  and  death  in  order 
to  open  up  an  undiscovered  country;  the  doctor  remaining  at 
his  post  in  a  plague-stricken  city;  the  teacher  or  minister 
speaking  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  without  fear  or  favour;  the 
student  combatting  ignorance;  the  farmer,  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer supplying  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  even  the  ' '  dago, ' ' 
digging  our  sewers; — all  these,  in  their  several  ways,  may  live 
and  die  for  their  country.  Of  danger  there  is  plenty,  of 
arduous  toil  no  end,  for  self-sacrifice  the  loudest  call.  The 
spirit  of  military  duty  is  admirable,  but  the  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  is  even  more  admirable,  and 
nowadays  infinitely  more  needed.  Nor  are  displays  of  strength, 
jeourage  and  resourcefulness  confined  to  the  battle-field.  The 
farmer,  the  miner,  the  lumberman,  the  sailor, — all  these  know 
the  demand  made  on  nerve  and  strength;  and  know,  too,  that 
such  qualities  have  been  developed  by  temperate  living  and  the 
quiet  performance  of  daily  duties,  not  by  spectacular  military 
campaigns.  It  is  a  heresy  received  from  primitive  society  to 
exalt  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  above  those  of  the 
man  who  quietly  does  his  duty,  and  fights  against  the  diaboli- 
cal forces  of  his  own  naure  and  of  society  without  him.  It 
has  been  said  that  "He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city,"  and  one  of  England's  great  thinkers,  contemplating  the 
efficiency  of  the  soldiery,  exclaims :  ' '  0,  Heavens,  if  we  saw  an 
army  ninety  thousand  strong,  maintained  and  fully  equipped,  in 
continual  real  action  and  battle  against  Human  Starvation, 
against  Class,  Necessity,  Stupidity  and  our  real  'natural 
enemies,'  what  a  business  were  it!  Fighting  and  molesting 
not  'the  French,'  who,  poor  men,  have  a  hard  enough  battle  of 
their  own  in  the  like  kind,  and  need  no  additional  molesting 
from  us;  but  fighting  and  incessantly  spearing  down  and  des- 
troying Falsehood,  Nescience,  Delusion,  Disorder,  and  the 
Devil  and  his  Angels ! ' ' 
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So,  then,  there  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  struggle,  conflict, 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  quite  apart  from  that  afforded  in  war ; 
and  it  can  be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  devotion  of  the 
every-day  hero  to  a  life  of  strenuous  service  on  behalf  of  his 
country  is  calculated  to  be  very  much  more  beneficial  than  any 
heroism  of  the  military  kind.  And  it  is  especially  incumbent 
upon  all  teachers  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  young  towards 
the  better  and  (historically)  newer  type  of  patriotism,  not 
only  because  inherited  tendencies  are  atavistic  and  incline  to 
barbarism,  but  also  because  the  zeal  which  finds  an  outlet  in  a 
battle  with  error,  disease,  and  vice  is  in  greater  harmony  with 
the  spiritual  forces  of  the  universe. 

We  shall  not  exorcise  the  demon  of  commercialism  by  going 
back  to  militarism,  but  by  going  forward  into  the  newer  day. 
Will  not  Canada  have  sufficient  moral  courage  to  risk  some- 
thing for  the  advancement  of  peace? 

W.  C.  GOOD. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION 

Public  and  high  school,  collegiate  institute,  college,  univer- 
sity, reading,  hearing,  observation,  experience,  constitute  the 
links  in  the  "endless  chain"  by  which  our  education  is  acquired. 
A  weak  link  impairs  the  strength  of  the  whole  chain,  so  imper- 
fections, in  any  one,  or  more,  of  the  segments  in  our  educational 
system,  affect  injuriously,  the  sum  of.our  knowledge,  or  in  other 
terms,  our  intellectual  equipment  for  life. 

Prior  to  1904  the  public  and  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes,  in  most  of  our  towns  and  cities,  were  under  separate 
boards  of  trustees;  the  public  school  trustees  being  elected  by 
wards,  while  those  for  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes, 
were  usually  appointed  by  the  civic  council.  This  system  was 
abolished  and  both  primary  and  secondary  schools  were  placed 
under  a  "Board  of  Education,"  the  members  of  which  were 
elected  by  the  city  at  large.  In  so  far,  at  least,  as  Toronto  is 
concerned  neither  system  has  proved  satisfactory.  A  vote  was 
taken  on  January  1  and  it  was  decided  by  a  small  majority  to 
return  to  the  "ward  system"  of  electing  the  trustees. 

Now  these  sudden  changes  show  a  very  unstable  and  unsat- 
isfactory condition  in  regard  to  this  factor  in  our  educational 
system.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  rural  districts.  Each 
election  may  bring  one  or  more  new  and  inexperienced  men  on 
the  board.  Under  such  conditions  there  can  be  no  definite 
policy  carried  out.  It  very  often  happens  that  some  of  the  men 
elected  have  some  ulterior  object  in  view,  and  so  are  only  too 
anxious  to  exploit  any  measures  that  will  be  helpful  to  them  in 
gaining  their  object.  For  example,  the  cry  of  economy  is  a 
very  popular  one  with  many  ratepayers.  The  trustee  who  can 
secure  the  cheapest  teacher,  and  keep  only  the  poorest  supply 
in  the  way  of  equipment  for  school-work,  can  come  before  the 
electors  as  a  candidate  for  the  council,  with  quite  a  record  as  a 
strict  economist.  In  addition  to  the  frequent  changes  taking 
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place  in  the  personnel  of  the  school  boards  is  the  absence  of 
any  special  training  for  the  position  of  trustee.  Other  objec- 
tionable features  in  the  present  system  are:  the  introduction 
of  party  politics,  sectarian  cries,  local  jealousies,  etc.  The 
experience  behind  each  of  the  two  systems  that  have  been  tried 
proves,  beyond  doubt,  the  inefficiency,  and  defectiveness  of 
both  of  them.  It  seems  practically  impossible  to  prevent  party, 
lodge,  sectarian,  or  other  malevolent  influences  from  making 
many  very  undesirable  changes  in  the  personnel  of  a  school 
board. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  present  very  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs?  The  answer  brings  up,  at  once,  the  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  an  " Educational  Commission."  Experience  of 
the  working  of  commissions  in  other  departments  of  civic  and 
national  life  has  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  these  can  render 
most  efficient  service,  because  it  is  always  possible  to  select 
qualified  and  reputable  men  as  commissioners.  Space  will  only 
permit  of  the  briefest  possibly  reference  to  some  of  the  merits 
of  such  a  commission:  (1)  All  the  members  would  be  spe- 
cially qualified;  (2)  Stability,  ensuring  the  carrying  out  of  a 
definite  policy  would  be  gained;  (3)  The  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  members  would  be  given  to  their  work;  (4)  All 
distracting  influences  would  be  absent;  (5)  Needed  reforms 
could  be  carried  out;  (6)  More  efficient  work  could  be  done; 
(7)  Expenses  could  be  greatly  reduced;  (8)  Each  county  and 
city  would  be  governed  by  its  own  commission,  and  all  the 
schools  brought  up  to  the  same  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  reader  may  ask,  "Of  what  interest  is  this  discussion  to 
the  University  student?"  It  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  vital 
interest  for  the  graduates,  and  undergraduates  of  all  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  complaint  is  an  almost  universal 
one  that  the  collegiate  institutes  are  doing  work  in  the  first, 
and  even  in  part  of  the  second  year,  that  should  be  done  in  the 
higher  forms  of  the  public  schools.  This  adds  greatly  to  the 
expense  involved  in  secondary  education  in  the  way  of  tuition 
fees  and  text-books.  This  heavy  encumbrance  handicaps  these 
secondary  schools  in  the  preparation  of  their  students  for  the 
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college  or  university.  The  result  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
work  of  the  first  year  or  two  in  the  college  or  university  is  on 
subjects  that  should  have  been  more  fully  taught  in  the  high 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  Hence,  both  the  extent  and 
the  character  of  the  education  given  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  impaired. 

Unstable  and  incompetent  school  boards  are  the  defective 
link  in  the  "  endless  chain "  of  our  educational  system.  It  is 
therefore  the  imperative  duty  of  every  one  interested  in  educa- 
tion to  use  his  or  her  influence  in  procuring  such  a  radical 
reform  as  will  secure  for  the  pupils  in  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools  a  far  more  efficient  intellectual  equipment  for 
life,  as  well  as  much  higher  qualifications  than  are  obtainable 
under  existing  circumstances  for  all  those  taking  up  the  more 
advanced  courses  of  study  which  it  is  the  mission  of  college  or 
university  to  furnish. 

JOHN  HUNTER. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the  art- 
icles or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We  reserve  the 
right,  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  material 
submitted  to  us,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to  let  the 
contributor's  name  appear. 


IMPERIAL    POLITICS 

It  might  be  easier  than  we  sometimes  allow  to  make  the 
Empire  a  political  unit.  Certainly,  for  the  last  two  months,  the 
politics  of  Great  Britain  have  been  the  politics  of  the  Empire. 
The  issues  have  been  discussed  and  debated  throughout  the 
colonies.  Colonial  parties  and  their  newspapers  have  taken 
sides  in  the  struggle  at  home.  The  Globe  and  Star,  The  Mail 
and  Empire  and  The  News  do  not  conceal  their  sympathies; 
they  come  to  the  verge  of  controversy  upon  issues  across  the  sea. 
Colonial  opinions  have  been  used  freely  by  both  sides.  British 
public  men  have  been  known  and  followed  everywhere.  Lloyd- 
George  and  Winston  Churchill,  at  least,  if  not  Balfour  and 
Asquith,  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  political  leaders. 
Never  before  have  public  men  had  such  an  opportunity,  such 
an  audience,  such  a  stage.  When  a  leader  spoke,  every  syllable 
was  heard  across  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  this  fact  has  dealt  the  last  blow  to  the  old 
oratory.  The  old  oratory,  the  music  of  the  voice,  the  grace  of 
gesture,  the  flash  of  eye  ("the  eye  of  the  bird  of  prey/'  as  Mr. 
Lecky  pictured- Mr.  Gladstone's)  are  no  more.  The  orator  no 
longer  addresses  himself  to  his  immediate  hearers,  but  to  the 
reporter,  the  telegraph  operator  or  the  phonograph.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, who  cannot  make  his  old-time  speeches,  reached  multi- 
tudes during  the  campaign.  No  one  in  the  Lords  heard  John 
Morley's  speech,  but  outside  it  was  most  effective.  Speeches  are 
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no  longer  listened  to,  but  read.  Hence,  they  must  be  highly 
argumentative,  and  sauced  with  wit,  colloqualisms,  and  startling 
similes.  The  laboured  periods,  the  elaborate  perorations,  the 
classical  allusions  of  old  days,  would  not  be  understood  by  the 
crowd.  Lord  Rosebery  talks  easy,  familiar  English  in  the 
Lords:  "the  peers  are  a  dust  heap,  to  which  legislation  is  shot 
up  from"  the  commons.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  concludes 
his  argument  with  a  " nigger-story."  He  who  would  once  have 
practised  on  the  sea-shore,  with  a  pebble  in  his  mouth,  must 
now  dictate  the  daring  paradox  and  pointed  epigram. 

When  everywhere  the  new  language  of  politics  is  under- 
stood, the  leaders  are  known,  the  issues  canvassed,  we  may  be 
on  the  eve  of  an  imperial  party-system.  Free  Trade,  Defence, 
Social  Legislation  may  yet  divide  the  British  world. 


THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    STRUGGLE 

There  has  been  general  a  view  of  the  English  constitutional 
struggle  which  may  be  thus  expressed :  '  *  In  England  a  constitu- 
tional fight  is  a  bad  thing;  the  constitution  ought  to  modify 
itself  gradually  and  when  any  elements  in  it  disengage  them- 
selves for  a  direct  fight,  the  body  politic  has  suffered  a  wound, 
and  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  a  national  calamity.  It 
means  that  our  great  tradition  of  give-and-take  and  gradual 
adjustment  and  compromise  has  broken  down.  Of  course  com- 
promise is  a  slow  business  and  an  illogical  business,  but  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  right  tradition  for  England.  A  direct  fight 
means  that  our  general  political  good  sense  (which  is  our  strong 
point)  has  failed  somewhere." 

This  is  a  misreading  of  English  constitutional  history,  the 
course  of  which  has  been  marked  by  many  bitter  struggles,  1215. 
1641,  1688  and  1832  are  significant  dates.  These  struggles,  in- 
deed, have  been  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  England's 
success.  Nothing  purifies  the  political  atmosphere,  nothing 
brings  out  political  leaders  like  a  constitutional  crisis.  The 
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United  States  and  Canada  are  both  at  a  disadvantage  in  that 
they  cannot  throw  their  constitutions  into  the  political  arena. 
It  is  true  that  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  have  not  fought  about 
theories.  They  have  rebelled  against  specific  grievances,  and 
when  victorious  have  not  legislated  about  the  rights  of  man  but 
have  remedied  the  grievances.  Compromise  and  good  sense  avail 
when  the  victory  is  won  and  a  settlement  is  to  be  arrived  at. 
Knock  your  opponent  down,  then  set  him  on  his  feet  and  go  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Things  have  happened,  of  course, 
and  he  is  a  changed  man.  But  it  ill  becomes  you  to  dwell  up- 
on that.  Hit  first  and  compromise  afterwards :  that  is  the  secret 
of  England's  constitutional  progress. 


REFORMS     BY     TAXATION 

Very  few  people  in  England  object  to  the  Government's 
expenditures.  The  deficit  is  there,  and  must  be  met.  Admit- 
tedly it  would  be  greater,  were  the  Unionists  in  office  under- 
taking larger  schemes  of  national  defence.  The  question  is  one 
of  means.  The  budget  proposed  to  tax  land  values;  tariff 
reformers  will  place  duties  on  imports.  We  have  never  seen 
any  sound  objection  to  the  former  measure.  Professor  Marshall 
gave  it  his  approval;  German  municipalities,  like  Berlin,  are 
hastening  to  reap  the  harvest  before  the  imperial  government 
awakens  to  its  opportunities. 

But  while  we  should  have  supported  the  budget  as  a  means 
of  facing  an  unavoidable  responsibility,  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  cry  of  "the  poor  man's  budget,"  or  the  claim  that  the 
budget  will  be  a  mighty  instrument  of  reform.  No  budget  can 
be  "a  poor  man's  budget."  Taxation  will  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  the  state,  and  will  come  home  to  the  poor  man,  in 
so  far  as  he  contributes  to  those  resources.  A  budget  may  help 
paupers,  but  no  one  could  seriously  commend  it  on  that  account. 
£2,500,000  spent  on  The  Neptune  might  just  as  well  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  the  money  thus  spent  must  be  with- 
drawn from  industry,  and  the  industrious  poor  man  will  thereby 
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suffer.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  fallacy  underlying  the  con- 
ception that  England  meets  these  demands  out  of  income, 
while  Germany  cuts  into  her  capital.  Income  becomes  capital, 
and  the  death-duties  at  least  hit  capital  directly.  Vast  expendi- 
ture simply  means  that  less  money  remains  for  commerce  and 
manufactures.  We  are  told  again  and  again  that  the  rich  man 
can  pay  taxes  without  feeling  them.  This  is  simply  untrue. 
Nobody  can  pay  a  tax  without  feeling  it.  The  rich  man  has 
less  to  spend  or  to  invest.  If  the  government  must  have  more 
to  spend,  individuals  must  have  less.  We  can't  eat  our  cake 
and  have  it.  Of  late  years,  England  has  been  face  to  face  with 
an  alarming  increase  of  government  expenditure.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this,  save  by  retrenchment.  The  nation  cannot 
throw  off  the  burden  by  laying  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rich. 

This  expenditure  and  the  consequent  taxation  are  often 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  government  needs  the  money 
to  carry  out  reforms.  It  must  pay  old  age  pensions,  establish 
labour  bureaux,  provide  an  insurance  fund  for  sick  and  injured 
workmen.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  these  problems 
met  by  employers  and  workingmen  themselves,  as  in  Germany; 
a  lighter  burden  would  be  put  upon  the  state  and  less  injury 
done  to  the  self-reliance  of  the  individual.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  state  must  at  present  correct  such  evils  in  our  industrial 
system. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  to  argue  that  by  means  of  taxation 
great  estates  will  be  broken  up  and  the  people  brought  back  to 
the  land.  In  the  first  place,  the  budget  exempted  agricultural 
land.  Secondly,  undeveloped  land  forced  into  the  market  by 
the  budget  would  go  into  the  hands  of  some  richer  owner  of 
parks  or  game-preserves.  The  real  fact  is  that  higher  prices 
can  be  obtained  for  land  when  used  for  these  rather  than  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Thirdly,  land  near  towns  would  be  par- 
celled into  building-lots.  Here  the  government  might  assist  the 
growth  of  towns ;  it  certainly  would  not  bring  the  people  back  to 
the  country.  Lastly,  it  must  constantly  be  remembered  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  win  the  yeomen  of  England  and  Scot- 
land back  to  the  land  than  even  the  subdivision  of  the  estates.  It 
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is  not  so  much  the  large  estate,  but  the  town,  the  factory,  the 
music  hall  which  have  drained  the  land.  So,  to  effect  this 
gigantic  change,  to  turn  the  people  right  about  face,  we  shall 
need  new  ideals  of  life.  For  these,  taxation  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible substitute.  We  cannot  change  a  man's  heart  by  taking 
his  money,  much  less  by  giving  it  to  some  one  else.  We  run 
the  great  risk  of  creating  distrust  and  suspicion  and  hatred  and 
class-antagonism,  where  reform  can  come  only  from  confidence 
and  trust  and  mutual  help.  To  this  aspect  of  the  matter  we 
shall  refer  again.  We  must  be  content  with  pointing  out  that 
there  is  "a  pruriency  of  taxation"  as  dangerous  now,  as  when 
Burke  denounced  it. 


THE  PATE   OF   THE  LORDS 

When  the  proposal  was  made  some  years  ago  that  the  Lords 
should  have  the  power  to  refer  bills  back  to  the  Commons  three 
times,  it  was  almost  killed  by  ridicule.  Some  one  cleverly 
adapted  to  the  action  of  the  peers  under  such  circumstances 
the  auctioneer's  cry:  " Going,  going,  gone."  But  in  spite  of 
this  the  position  is  still  tenable,  and  will  be  taken  up  anew  by 
the  Liberals  after  this  election. 

What  should  a  Second  Chamber  do?  It  should  represent 
the  second  thought,  the  after  thought  of  the  people.  A  Govern- 
ment comes,  hot  from  an  election-campaign,  pledged  on  every 
platform  to  certain  policies.  It  may  be  disposed  to  put  these 
rapidly  into  legislative  form.  The  Second  Chamber  should  cool 
this  ardour.  It  should  offer  prudent  and  moderate  counsels.  It 
can  do  so  by  offering  amendments,  by  calling  for  consultation 
with  the  Commons,  by  affording  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
declare  its  opinion.  To  quote  the  volumes  on  "The  Government 
of  South  Africa,"  published  by  the  Central  News  Agency  of 
South  Africa:  "Just  as  Government  is  the  proper  business  of 
the  ministry,  so  parleying  is  the  proper  business  of  the  two 
houses,  and  here  again  the  word  'parliament*  is  a  true  index  of 
their  real  character."  Things  must  be  talked  over.  There  is 
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no  reason,  as  this  work  suggests,  why  the  upper  house  should 
not  introduce  measures  "  which  are  none  the  less  necessary 
because  they  are  non-party  and  unsensational  in  character. 
More  especially,  it  should  devote  itself  to  consolidating  in  com- 
prehensive statutes,  matters  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  par- 
liament at  different  times  in  a  number  of  different  laws.  A 
splendid  opportunity  for  public  usefulness  in  this  direction  has 
been  missed  by  the  House  of  Lords." 

At  this  line  the  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber  properly 
cease.  In  a  democracy  a  Second  Chamber  should  not  have  the 
veto  power.  "A  constitution  is  exposed  to  two  opposite  dangers. 
If  the  mechanism  begins  to  run  too  fast,  serious  damage  may 
result;  but  the  damage  may  be  even  worse  if  the  motion  is 
stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk."  An  hereditary  chamber  has  no 
claim  to  the  veto;  otherwise,  it  becomes  supreme,  and  the 
democratic  representative  principle  is  destroyed.  Nor  can  the 
veto  be  given  to  an  elective  Second  Chamber  without  grave 
danger  to  the  constitution.  This  is  put  admirably  by  Professor 
Skelton,  in  the  last  issue  of  Queen's  Quarterly:  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  will  not  be  led  by  our  dissatisfaction  to  try  the 
policy  of  reforming  them  (our  Senate)  on  an  elective  basis, 
direct  or  indirect.  A  Second  Chamber,  strengthened  by  being 
based  on  popular  support,  would  make  for  perpetual  friction 
and  recurrent  deadlock.  A  strong  co-ordinate  Second  Chamber 
is  incompatible  with  Cabinet  government;  no  Cabinet  can  serve 
two  masters.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  a  fact  whose  importance 
has  not  been  noted,  that  the  countries  where  the  Second 
Chamber  plays  a  real  and  effective  part  in  government  are  pre- 
cisely the  chief  examples  of  countries  without  cabinet  govern- 
ment." Our  Senate  nearly  always  reflects  the  opinions  of  the 
government  in  power.  Yet  it  does  valuable  work,  and  no  one 
urges  that  its  unwillingness  to  employ  the  veto  exposes  us  to 
great  dangers. 

But,  it  is  said,  no  self-respecting  peers  will  be  content  to 
wield  such  poor  weapons.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  so  many  peers  to  exercise  the  great  prerogatives  so 
long  entrusted  to  them,  but  shall  merely  contend  that  these 
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powers  are  still  great  enough  for  any  second  chamber,  great 
beyond  measure  for  an  hereditary  chamber.  Finally,  the  Lords 
seem  to  be  forgetting  that  duty  and  responsibility  come  before 
powers  and  privilege.  This  is  a  new  age,  when  to  serve  may  be 
a  higher  and  nobler  office  than  to  rule. 


THE    ENDOWMENT    OF    THE    INDIVIDUAL 

In  Science,  Professor  A.  F.  Chamberlain  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, urges  "the  endowment  of  men  and  women,"  as  a  check 
upon  the  institutional  'exploitation'  of  genius.  .  .  That  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  of  genius  ought  to  be  kept  poor 
and  in  leading  strings  is  neither  humane  nor  evolutionally  justi- 
fiable. .  .  The  endowment  of  men  and  women  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  that  universities  are  for  men,  not  men  for 
universities,  would  go  far  towards  relieving  the  situation  and 
making  conditions  helpful  to  individual  genius  and  worthy  the 
dignity  of  scientific  research."  Thus  endowed,  the  individual 
would  enjoy  health  and  rest.  "Endowment  of  the  individual 
would  go  far  towards  relieving  and  in  the  end  abolishing  alto- 
gether the  long-existing  situation  by  means  of  which  educa- 
tional institutions  as  such  have  profited  at  the  expense  of 
family  and  human  social  instincts.  .  .  .  The  endowment  of 
individuals  would  put  an  end  to  the  sex-criterion  of  remuner- 
ation for  the  labour  in  the  field  of  science,  for  men  and  women 
would  then  be  paid  according  to  their  needs  and  their  abilities 
and  not  according  to  their  sex."  Lastly,  it  would  make  pos- 
sible the  appearance  of  the  real  university.  "The  fact  would 
be  made  clear  that  universities  are  made  for  men,  not  men  for 
universities.  It  would  mean  the  end  of  universitarianism,  as 
evil  sometimes  in  its  results  as  ever  was  Sabbatarianism  of  the 
narrowest  sort." 


CONTRIBUTORS 

The  paper  by  Professor  Wrong  was  read  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  in  New  York. 

We  are  honoured  by  having  Doctor  Macphail,  Editor  of 
The  University  Magazine,  as  a  contributor  to  this  number. 
These  pages  are  taken  from  his  new  volume,  Essays  in  Fallacies, 
to  be  published  in  March  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Bell  is  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University  where  she 
had  an  extensive  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Student 
Representative  Council. 

THE  MONTHLY  has  not  published  hitherto  the  customary 
biographical  notice  of  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Keys  for  furnishing  it. 

Suggestions  have  frequently  been  made  that  university 
students  should  interest  themselves  more  immediately  in  the 
problem  of  the  poor  in  this  and  other  cities.  Mr.  S.  G. 
Tallents,  formerly  of  Balliol,  now  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
describes  briefly  the  conditions  within  and  without  Toynbee 
Hall. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Good  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  1900. 
Dr.  John  Hunter  graduated  in  1878. 

The  reference  to  the  review  published  in  the  last  issue,  as 
opening  "a  new  and  interesting  field  for  THE  MONTHLY/' 
applied  merely  to  the  conduct  of  the  journal  this  year. 
Former  editors  have  given  space  to  many  excellent  book  reviews. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

The  President  of  the  University  will  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  in  Hamilton  on  February  1,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Club  in  New  York  on  February  19,  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  February  22. 

Professor  C.  Runge,  who  occupies  the  Chair  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics in  Gottingen,  and  is  at  present  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Graphical  Methods  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  has  been 
invited  to  visit  the  University  of  Toronto  and  to  deliver  two  lectures, 
one  on  the  subject  of  Graphical  Methods  and  the  other  on  the  Mech- 
anism of  Flight. 

These  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Physics 
Building  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Feb.  14  and  15,  at  five  o'clock. 

The  lectures  will  be  of  a  popular  nature,  and,  while  intended 
primarily  for  the  students  and  the  members  of  the  staff,  will  be  open, 
as  far  as  room  will  permit,  to  the  public  generally. 
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In  the  first  lecture  methods  will  be  discussed  by  which  mathe- 
matical operations  may  be  carried  out  by  drawing,  and  it  will  be 
shewn  that  such  methods  are  applicable  not  only  to  calculations  pro- 
per but  also  to  infinitesimal  operations. 

In  the  second  lecture  Professor  Runge  will  discuss  the  mechani- 
cal principles  of  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  flight  of  flying  machines. 

Both  lectures   will  be   illustrated  by   lantern  slides. 

Professor  H.  A.  Wilson,  who  has  succeeded  Professor  Ruther- 
ford in  the  Chair  of  Physics  at  McGill  University,  has  been  invited 
to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  on  February  12. 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  is  "A  New  Theory  of  the  Ether,"  which 
Professor  Wilson  has  recently  brought  forward. 

The  subject  is  one  of  timely  interest  in  view  of  the  profound 
modification  which  scientists  have  been  compelled  to  make  in  their 
fundamental  conceptions  of  matter,  as  a  result  of  recent  advances 
in  Physical  Science. 

The  remaining  lectures   in   the   Saturday  lecture-course  are: 

February  5,  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians,  by  G.  Sterling  Ryerson, 
M.  D.,  C.M. ;  February  12,  The  Social  History  of  New  England,  by 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  A.B.;  February  19,  The  Political  Situa- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  by  J.  S.  Willison,  LL.D. 

The  University  Glee  Club  will  give  a  concert  in  Convocation  Hall 
on  February  11. 

Professor  Barker's  Visit 

Professor  Lewellyn  F.  Barker  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  gave 
an  address  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  the  Biological  Building 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  4th,  the  subject  being  "Electro-cardio- 
graphy  and  Electro-phonography,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  He 
dealt  with  the  clinical  application  of  this  method  of  examining  the 
heart  by  means  of  Einthovan's  electrical  appliances.  The  method 
will  furnish  reliable  information  in  many  obscure  morbid  conditions 
of  the  heart  that,  with  ordinary  methods  of  examination,  are  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  of  solution.  Unfortunately  the  appliances 
are  expensive  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  will  be  available  only  for 
large  institutions.  The  Fellows  of  the  Academy  were  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  address. 

The  next  day  Professor  Barker  spoke  before  the  members  of  the 
Empire  Club  on  "The  Triumphs  of  Modern  Medicine  in  the  Preven- 
tion of  Disease  and  the  Duty  of  the  State  thereto."  He  gave  a 
brief  but  clear  account  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in  the 
discovery  of  the  cause,  and  through  that,  of  the  prevention,  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  beginning  with  typhoid  fever.  He  impressed  on 
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the  audience  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  wholly  preventable  disease ;  that 
it  is  due  to  contamination  of  the  food  and  water  supply,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  great  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  largely  due  to  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  people.  The 
loss  of  life  and  the  wasted  means  resulting  from  it  are  very  great 
and  he  urged  upon  the  Club  the  necessity  of  the  State  doing  more 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Sleeping  sickness  is  caused 
by  the  presence  in  the  blood  and  body  fluids  of  sinuous,  wormlike 
protozoa  which  are  extremely  rapid  in  their  movements,  constantly 
dashing  about  in  the  blood.  They  may  cause  death  in  a  few  days  or 
live  in  the  man  or  animal  for  years  before  they  finally  kill.  They  are 
transmitted  to  man  by  the  tsetze  fly  which  itself  has  been  infected 
by  sucking  the  blood  of  a  man  previously  infected.  Malaria  is  due 
to  a  plasmodium  transmitted  to  man  by  a  special  variety  of  mosquito, 
Anopheles.  Yellow  fever  is  due  to  a  certain  infection  transmitted 
by  Stegomyia  Fasciata.  The  discovery  of  these  causes  by  scientific 
workers  in  medicine  has  placed  within  our  reach  definite  means  by 
which  we  can  prevent  the  disease  and  by  rendering  tropical  countries 
safely  habitable,  for  northern  races,  open  them  up  for  trade  and  lead 
to  the  production  of  enormous  wealth  for  the  world.  These  scientific 
advances  have  been  accomplished  only  by  arduous  and  prolonged  work 
on  the  part  of  the  investigators,  with,  too  often,  the  sacrifice  of 
valuable  lives. 

Man3r  other  diseases  of  less  note  were  also  referred  to,  some  of 
which  are  prevalent  in  our  country.  Incidentally  he  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  and  the  United  States,  the  Medical 
Health  Officers  are  not  required  to  possess  any  special  qualification, 
while  in  Europe  only  those  having  diplomas  are  appointed  to  such 
office.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Medical  Health  Act  of 
Ontario  is  thirty  years  old.  During  that  time  nearly  all  the  discoveries 
he  had  referred  to  have  been  made  and  our  powers  of  prevention  of 
disease  greatly  extended ;  it  seemed,  therefore,  highly  important  that 
the  Medical  Health  Act  should  be  revised  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
status  of  our  present  knowledge. 

The  Club  acknowledged  his  able  and  interesting  address  with 
their  hearty  thanks. 

A.  McP. 
Pre-Columbian  Civilisation  in  America 

A  lecture  of  quite  unusual  interest  was  given  on  the  evening  of 
January  5,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Hewitt,  director  of  the  School  of  American 
Archaeology,  Santa  Fe. 

The  lecturer  gave  some  account  of  the  work  recently  done  by  the 
School,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  the  excavation  of  a  number 
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of  buried  towns  and  furnishing  a  picture  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
ancient  races  which  formerly  occupied  the  south-western  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  cliff-cities  of  Kit  Sil  and  Tetatakin,  discovered 
during  the  past  summer  and  now  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the 
scientific  world,  consisted  of  stone  buildings  several  stories  high,  which 
are  still  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  Views  of  ruins  on 
Pajarito  plateau,  near  Santa  Fe,  revealed  numerous  buildings,  many 
four  stories  high,  built  against  the  vertical  walls  of  the  cliffs,  back  of 
which  were  chambers  excavated  in  the  rocks.  On  the  tops  of  the 
mesas  were  the  ruins  of  enormous  community  houses,  one  of  which, 
known  as  the  Puye,  consisted  of  four  great  buildings,  formerly  a 
quadrangle  three  hundred  feet  square,  and  containing  on  the  ground 
floor  alone  probably  eight  hundred  rooms,  the  total  number  of  rooms 
being  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred. 

The  investigation  of  crypts  and  cemeteries  revealed  some  curious 
facts  In  almost  every  case  the  dead  were  laid  to  rest  with  the  head 
turned  towards  the  west.  The  bodies  had  been  invariably  folded  at 
burial  in  the  "embryonic  position",  illustrating  a  belief  in  a  future 
existence  which  the  departed  must  enter  in  the  same  position  as  that 
in  which  he  entered  this  life.  The  bodies  too  were  wrapped  in  cotton 
cloth,  and  burial  robes  of  beaver  and  otter  fur,  a  mode  of  burial 
which,  in  ancient  times,  prevailed  widely  over  the  American  continent 
as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  The  relationship  of  these 
ancient  cliff  peoples  to  the  modern  tribes  was  established  on  anatomi- 
cal, traditionary  and  cultural  proof. 

Evidence  of  the  great  age  of  these  ruins  was  shown  in  the  trails 
which  had  been  deeply  worn  in  the  rocks  Dr.  Hewitt  believes  that 
from  six  to  ten  centuries  have  elapsed  since  these  cliff  cities  were 
abandoned,  the  cause  of  their  desertion  being  the  drying  up  of  the 
springs  and  streams  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

G.  W.  J. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  Lecture 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  of  January  Mr.  Arthur  0. 
Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.,  and  President  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada, 
delivered  in  the  Physics  building  a  lecture  on  "Our  Mountain  Heri- 
tage" to  an  audience  which  filled  the  auditorium.  Mr.  Wheeler  is 
in  a  better  position,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  in  topographical  work  in  the  Rockies  and 
Selkirks.  From  the  wealth  of  material  at  hand  he  selected  for 
description  the  Cheops  Caves,  tjypioal  glaciers  and  their  phenomena, 
mountain  architecture,  and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  our  Alpine  regions. 
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His  lecture  would  have  been  interesting  in  itself,  but  his  beautiful 
views  were,  perhaps,  even  more  appreciated.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  an 
expert  photographer  and,  the  clearness  of  the  mountain  air  aiding 
him,  he  has  been  enabled  to  catch,  with  quite  unusual  success,  cloud 
effects  and  the  glimmer  of  mountain  lakes  set  among  dark  pines 
with  snow-clad  peaks  above.  His  coloured  plates  showing  the  delicately 
tinted  flowers  found  in  high  altitudes  were  warmly  applauded. 

Mr.  Wheeler  spent  a  few  minutes  after  the  lecture  proper  in 
describing  the  work  done  by  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  in  opening 
up  the  Selkirks  and  Rockies  to  men  and  women  who  feel  the  charm 
of  the  mountains.  Its  membership  is  now  almost  six  hundred. 
*  Dr.  B.  E.  Walker,  C.V.O.,  presided  and  Professor  Coleman 
moved  the  vote  of  thanks.  Both  are  enthusiastic  members  of  the 
Club. 

R.  B.  S. 

Meeting  of  Scientific  Societies 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  of  the  separate  National  Societies  such  as  the 
American  Physical  Society  and  the  American  Chemical  Society  was 
held  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  at  Harvard 
University  from  December  26  to  December  30. 

The  Staff  in  Physics  at  Toronto  was  represented  by  Professor 
McLennan,  Mr.  L.  Gilchrist,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Burton.  Two  papers 
were  presented  at  the  meeting  by  Professor  McLennan,  one  on  "The 
Co-efficient  of  Diffusion  of  the  Emanation  of  Actinium  and  Phorium," 
and  one  (by  Mr.  A.  Thomson)  on  "The  Relative  Numbers  of  Positive 
and  Negative  Ions  present  in  Atmospheric  Air." 

J.  C.  McL. 

Meeting  of  Biological  Societies 

The  Biological  Societies  affiliated  under  the  Society  of  the 
Naturalists  are  those  of  the  Anatomists,  the  Botanists,  the  Physi- 
ologists and  the  Zoologists.  These  met  at  the  same  time  with  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  mornings 
and  afternoons  were  taken  up  by  each  special  society  with  the  presen- 
tation of  original  papers  and  demonstrations  of  specimens.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  several  lectures  of  general  interest  were  given  in 
the  evenings  and  on  some  afternoons.  One  was  a  popular  lecture  on 
"The  Hookworm,"  given  by  Dr.  Stiles;  another  was  "An  Illustration 
of  the  Life  and  Instincts  of  Wild  Birds,"  illustrated  by  lantern,  given 
by  Professor  F.  H.  Herrick.  Evening  smokers  were  held,  and  the 
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Society  of  Naturalists  ga\*e  a  dinner  which  afforded  members  ample 
opportunity  of  meeting  each  other. 

The  two  most  important  events  in  the  Association  of  Anatomists 
were  the  addresses  and  demonstration  of  Professor  Dr.  Weidenreich 
of  Strassburg,  Germany,  on  "The  Morphology  of  the  Blood  Cells  and 
their  Relations  to  Each  Other"  and  a  symposium  on  "Comparative 
Neurology,"  followed  by  a  general  discussion  and  by  other  neurological 
papers.  There  were  no  papers  by  Toronto  men,  but  Professor  Mc- 
Murrich,  as  President  of  this  Association,  took  part  in  the  discussions 
following  the  papers. 

The  Zoological  papers  were  all  rather  technical.  One  paper,  by 
Professor  J.  S.  Kingsley  of  Tufts  College,  produced  a  rather  warm 
discussion  on  the  present  very  great  confusion  existing  in  the  syste- 
matic nomenclature  of  species. 

The  programme  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists  consisted  of  -original 
papers  and  demonstrations  of  studies  on  Evolution.  Of  the  eighteen 
very  interesting  papers  read,  space  permits  the  mention  of  only  a  few. 
Professor  F.  Boas,  -of  Columbia,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Influence  of 
Heredity  and  of  the  Environment  on  Man"  gave  the  results  of  an 
extended  series  of  measurements  of  the  heads  of  the  children  of  Hebrew 
and  Sicilian  immigrants  into  the  United  States.  He  attempted  to 
show  that  the  short,  round  head  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  long,  narrow 
head  of  the  Sicilian  gradually  tend  to  a  common  medium  in  the  child- 
ren, the  later  they  are  born  after  the  sojourn  of  their  parents  in 
the  United  States.  This  common  medium  may  be  termed  the  American 
type. 

Professor  J.  Reichard,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  in  his  paper  on 
"The  Biological  Meaning  of  Conspicuousness  in  Animals,"  took  a 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  more  or  less  accepted  views  of  Darwin  and 
Wallace  that  conspicuous  colour  patterns  in  animals  have  originated 
as  "warning"  colours  to  their  would-be  devourers.  The  brilliantly 
coloured  fish  of  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida,  when  carried  away  from 
their  haunts,  soon  fall  a  prey  to  their  enemies.  The  patterns  seem 
to  be  due  to  an  absence  of  selection  rather  than  to  its  existence. 
Professor  T.  H.  Montgomery,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Secondary  Sexual  Characters  in  Spiders."  The 
Peckams  claimed  to  have  observed  elaborate  courtship  in  the  mating 
of  spiders.  Their  arguments  were  advanced  as  one  of  the  last  bul- 
warks of  Darwin's  theory  of  sex  relation.  Professor  Montgomery's 
observations,  however,  tend  to  show  that  the  mating  is  accomplished 
quite  independently  of  the  sense  of  sight.  We  are  not  justified  in 
claiming  that  the  movements  of  the  male  spider  show  anything  more 
than  sexual  excitement  and  fear  of  the  female  as  the  female  is,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  larger,  and  attempts  to  kill  her  mate  if  he  gets  with- 
in reach  of  her  powerfiil  mandibles. 
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Professor  W.  L.  Tower,  in  his  paper,  gave  the  results  of  an  ex- 
perimental testing  of  current  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity  by 
a  study  of  five  or  six  years  on  the  potato  bug.  He  bred  this  insect 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  for  several  generations.  Many  of  the 
resulting  offspring  were  crossed  under  varying  conditions  and  the  re- 
sulting hybrid  forms  were  carefully  tabulated.  His  conclusions  are 
that  the  problem  of  the  transmission  of  character  and  of  sex  is  more 
a  chemico-physical  one  and  depends  on  variation  caused  by  differences 
in  environment  rather  than  on  such  a  definite  principle  as  Mendel's 
Law. 

Professor  W.  E.  Castle  read  a  paper  on  "The  Nature  of  Mend- 
elian  Factors."  He  transplanted  the  ovaries  of  a  black  guinea  pig 
into  a  white  guinea  pig  after  having  excised  her  own  ovaries. 
Months  later  he  bred  the  white  guinea  pig  with  a  white  male.  The 
resulting  offspring  were  all  black.  Professor  Castle  considers  that 
this  experiment  indicates  the  absence  of  any  influence  of  the  somatic 
plasma  (the  body  of  the  white  female  in  this  case)  over  the  germ 
plasma  (the  transplanted  ovaries  of  the  black  guinea  pig). 

From  Toronto  Professor  McMurrich,  Professor  Bendley,  Dr. 
McE.  Knower,  Mr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Chambers  were  present. 

R.  C. 

The  Modern  Language  Association 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  was  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
from  December  28  to  December  30,  1909.  Of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  members  in  attendance,  the  majority  were  from  the  Eastern 
Universities ;  for  the  Central  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Association 
held  separate  meetings.  All  sessions  of  the  meeting  at  Cornell  were 
held  in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall,  the  home  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Cornell's  hospitable  reception  of  her  visitors  made  the 
social  phase  of  the  meeting  a  decided  success.  The  members  were  en- 
tertained twice  at  luncheon  by  the  University,  at  receptions  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Schurman,  and  Ex-President  and  Mrs.  Andrew  D. 
White,  and  at  a  Kommers  in  the  "Dutch  Kitchen"  of  the  Ithaca 
hotel  by  the  members  of  the  departments  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Cornell  University.  The  authorities  of  the  University  Library  were 
also  most  generous  in  throwing  open  the  stackrooms  to  the  visitors, 
and  in  inviting  them  to  inspect  the  rare  books  in  the  Dante.  Petrarch, 
Icelandic,  and  Zarncke  collections. 

To  many  of  the  members  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  the  first 
time  the  most  picturesquely  situated  University  in  Eastern  America, 
was  a  repayment  for  the  journey  equal  to  the  good  fellowship  and  the 
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intellectual  stimulus  of  the  meetings.  Although  the  mercury  hovered 
at  zero,  and  the  north  wind  blew  clouds  of  snow  across  the  campus, 
some  of  those  who  attended  will  long  remember  the  beauty  of  the 
views  from  the  street  car  during  its  winding  ascent  from  the  town 
to  the  hill-top  "crowned  with  culture."  The  view  of  Ithaca  and 
Cayuga  Lake  from  the  bridge  which  spans  the  romantic  depth  and 
roaring  falls  of  Cascadilla  Gorge,  was  especially  bold  and  impressive. 

In  his  address  of  welcome,  President  Schurman  stated  his  belief 
that  if  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  in  our  universities  be  directed 
mainly  towards  utilitarian  or  purely  linguistic  ends,  the  standing 
of  these  languages  in  the  university  curriculum  will  in  future  be 
endangered,  as  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  now  endangered;  and  he 
maintained  that  only  by  teaching  Modern  Languages  with  the  em- 
phasis on  their  literary  content,  and  as  a  source  of  liberal  culture 
can  their  permanent  inclusion  in  the  university  course  be  assured. 
Professor  W.  H.  Schofield,  of  Harvard,  presented  cogent  evidence 
that  Chaucer's  description  of  the  Knight  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  is  closely  modelled  upon  an  eulogy  of  an  actual 
knight  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  a  French 
poet,  Watriquet  de  Couvin,  whose  work  has  never  before  been  studied 
in  connection  with  Chaucer's.  Professor  Schofield  promised  a  longer 
study  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  Watriquet's  influence 
upon  Chaucer  was  extensive  and  that  it  accounted  for  certain  features 
hitherto  unexplained  in  his  poetic  development. 

Toronto  was  also  represented  on  the  programme,  by  Professor 
Arthur  Beatty,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  maintained  in  a 
scholarly  and  effective  paper  on  "Rival  Theories  of  Ballad  Origin," 
that  the  folk-tale  is  an  earlier  literary  form  than  the  popular  ballad 
and  that  the  defenders  of  communal  origin  for  the  latter  have  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  arguments  for  the  priority  of  the 
prose  tale.  A  ballad  paper  of  more  general  appeal  was  that  of  Pro- 
fessor John  A.  Lomax,  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas  who  described  entertainingly  the  "cowboy  songs  of  the  Mexi- 
can Border."  Professor  Lomax  has  brought  together,  by  reading  of 
old  newspapers,  by  correspondence,  and  by  personal  record,  a  large 
collection  of  songs  and  ballads,  composed  and  orally  transmitted  by 
cow-boys  of  the  Southwestern  States,  particularly  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  These  compositions  range  over  a  wide  field  of 
subjects,  including  the  exploits  of  outlaws  like  Jesse  James,  the  hard- 
ships of  cowboy  life  on  range  and  trail,  and  the  cowboy's  thoughts  of 
home,  family,  love,  and  death.  Springing  from  the  simple,  homo- 
geneous conditions  of  ranch  life,  usually  improvised  instead  of 
written,  often  the  joint  production  of  a  number  of  men  in  a  crowd, 
always  marked  by  vigour,  directness,  a  strong  rhythm,  and  an  absence 
of  self -consciousness  these  songs  and  ballads  are  undoubtedly  the  out- 
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oome  of  conditions  similar  to  those  which  produced  the  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  of  Professor  Child's  collection.  Some  of  these  cow- 
boy songs,  in  their  unstudied  effectiveness  and  simplicity  of  expression 
attain  real  poetic  merit ;  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Service  which  is  fair  testimony  that  his  poetry,  though,  unlike 
the  cowboy  songs,  it  is  consciously  literary,  is  true  to  the  sentiments 
of  rough  frontier  life. 

One  of  the  papers  on  rhetoric,  by  Professor  Lane  Cooper  of 
Cornell,  stirred  up  the  old  discussion  whether  English  composition 
can  be  taught,  and  evoked  the  usual  array  of  contrary  opinions, 
another  paper  by  Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  of  Michigan,  set  Plato  above 
Aristotle  as  an  expounder  of  the  science  of  rhetoric  and  contended 
for  the  inclusion  of  rhetoric  among  graduate  studies.  Another  inter- 
esting discussion  was  evoked  by  the  report  of  Professor  J.  E.  Springarn 
of  Columbia  University,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  last 
year  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  Publications  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association.  The  committee  recommended  that 
it  be  continued  in  office  for  another  year,  and  that  all  dissertations 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  should  be  excluded  from  the 
publications.  After  a  spirited  discussion  this  report  was  adopted. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

W.  H.  C. 

The   American   Economic  Association 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  American  Econo- 
mic Association  was  held  in  New  York  City  during  the  week  be- 
ginning December  27,  in  conjunction  with  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association.  Many  kindred  societies  were  in  session 
simultaneously,  among  them  the  Political  Science  Association,  the 
Statistical  Association,  the  Sociological  Association,  the  Social  Science 
Association  and  the  Association  for  Labour  Legislation.  In  addition 
to  the  meetings  of  these  several  bodies,  very  successful  joint  meetings 
were  arranged  in  which  representative  members  of  two  or  more 
Societies  took  part,  and  the  meetings  were  thrown  open  impartially 
to  members  of  all  the  assembled  associations. 

The  chief  meetings  of  the  Economic  Association  were  those  de- 
voted to  the  presidential  address,  and  to  the  sober  festival  of  the 
anniversary  meeting  in  which  the  successful  work  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  was  summed  up  by  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  (Wisconsin), 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley  (Yale),  Professor  Edmund  J.  James 
(Illinois),  and  Dr.  James  Bonar,  of  the  Canadian  mint.  In  their 
luminous  review  of  the  origin  and  record  of  the  Association,  Professor 
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Ely  and  President  Hadley  emphasised  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
last  generation  of  American  economists  in  softening  the  harsh  out- 
lines of  the  system  of  economic  theory,  propounded  by  the  English 
classical  writers,  and  in  encouraging  concrete  methods  of  investigating 
economic  phenomena.  Dr.  Bonar  spoke  of  the  services  of  American 
economists  to  their  English  brethern  in  interpreting  to  the  latter  the 
contributions  made  by  German  scholars. 

The  President's  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Davis  R. 
Dewey,  who  took  as  his  subject  "Observation  in  Economics."  He 
entered  a  strong  plea  for  more  scientific  direction  and  careful  exacti- 
tude in  the  collection  of  economic  data.  How  can  we  truly  account  for 
phenomena  when  we  have  not  accurately  recorded  their  essential  fea- 
tures, he  asked,  and  showed  as  an  example  how  radically  observers 
differed  in  their  account  of  the  symptoms  of  the  financial  crisis  of 
1907.  At  present,  much  of  the  economic  material  collected  is  quite 
worthless  for  want  of  scientific  guidance. 

At  a  conference  on  Conservation,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  pioneer 
and  founder  of  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation,  pointed  to  the  urgent 
need  for  State  and  Federal  action,  in  view  of  the  probable  exhaus- 
tion during  the  present  century  of  the  easily  accessible  supplies  of 
raw  materials  within  the  Union,  and  the  consequent  danger  that  the 
United  States  may  find  herself  in  a  position  of  dependence  upon  ex- 
ternal sources  of  supply,  unless  strong  measures  are  taken. 

Other  interesting  meetings  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
"Dynamic  Economics,"  introduced  by  Professor  John  Bates  Clark 
(Columbia),  to  which  Professor  :Simon  Nelson  Patten  (Pennsylvania), 
and  Professor  Frank  Albert  Fetten  (Cornell),  contributed;  a  debate 
on  a  theory  of  wages,  laid  down  by  Professor  Frank  William  Taussy 
(Harvard);  discussions  on  the  Valuation  of  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions, on  Trusts,  and  on  the  Progress  of  Taxation,  to  the  latter,  Mr. 
Henry  Higgs,  representing  the  Royal  Economic  Society,  contributed  a 
paper  on  "Taxation  in  England." 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  President  A.  Laurence  Lowell's 
brilliant  deliverance  on  "The  Psychology  of  Politics,"  as  President 
of  the  Political  Science  Association,  in  which  he  deplored  the  un- 
scientific character  of  political  terminology,  and  the  reluctance  of 
reformers  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  Every  reform,  he 
said,  needs  a  'devil's  advocate'  to  emphasise  its  limitations. 

Professor  Mavor  and  Professor  Lloyd  attended  the  meetings. 

G.   I.  L. 
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The   American   Historical  Association 

The  American  Historical  Association  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  in  New  York.  On  Monday  evening,  December  27,  Mr. 
Choate,  Mayor  McClellan,  Governor  Hughes  and  Dr.  Murray  Butler 
welcomed  the  members.  Mr.  Choate  dwelt  upon  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  life  of  New  York,  the  Mayor  adapted  his  brilliant  treatment 
of  the  study  of  history  to  the  spirit  of  the  gathering,  Governor  Hughes 
gave  a  characteristically  vigorous  and  courageous  address  upon  the 
need  for  a  closer  alliance  between  the  student  of  politics  and  the 
legislator,  and  the  President  of  Columbia  demanded  from  his  hearers 
serious  attention  to  social  problems.  "The  activity  of  presidents  is 
the  despair  of  governors,"  was  Mr.  Hughes'  happy  way  of  describing 
his  efforts  to  be  present  where  Mr.  Taft  was  expected  to  speak. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  were  given  to  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  Association,  held  at  Columbia  University.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing all  the  members  assembled  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  to  hear  the 
papers  and  addresses  relating  to  the  British  Empire  and  the  centenary 
of  Gladstone's  birth.  A  sketch  of  British  foreign  policy,  prepared 
by  Professor  Dennis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  read  by  Professor 
Shotwell  of  Columbia,  a  graduate  of  Toronto  in  1898;  a  paper  by 
Professor  Wrong  on  ''Canadian  Nationalism  and  the  Imperial  Tie"  ; 
an  address  by  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  of  New  College,  Oxford,  on  "The 
South  African  Union"  ;  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Porritt  on  "The  Paradoxes 
of  Gladstone's  Statesmanship"  ;  and  an  address  by  Mr.  Bryce,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  on  "Recent  English  History  in  its 
Constitutional  Aspects,  with  special  reference  to  the  Centenary  of 
the  Birth  of  Gladstone",  made  up  the  programme. 

Professor  Wrong's  statement  of  Canadian  opinion,  the  manner 
of  its  delivery,  the  presence  of  Britain's  representative,  the  character 
of  the  assembly  combined  to  produce  a  highly  dramatic  effect.  The 
paper  hit  the  audience  between  wind  and  water,  in  Burke's  well-known 
phrase.  All  the  leading  New  York  newspapers  gave  it  prominence. 

On  Friday,  some  two  hundred  members  visited  West  Point,  were 
received  by  the  commanding  officers  and  afforded  every  opportunity 
of  examining  the  buildings  and  seeing  the  work  done  there. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
There  were  present  in  New  York,  with  Professor  Wrong,  Professor 
Kylie,  Mr.  A.  G.  Brown,  Mr.  K.  N.  Bell. 
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University  Appointments 

The  following  appointments  to  the  University  of  Toronto  hare 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors :  — 

ARTS 

Biology— Class  Assistants:  A.  R.  Cooper;  H.  Hart;  A.  D.  Robert- 
son; W.  P.  Thompson.  Preparators:  E.  R.  Coleman;  C.  M.  Hincks; 
H.  G.  Willson. 

Botany — Class  Assistants:  A.  R.  Cooper;  J.  M.  Hutchison;  E. 
G.  McDougall;  W.  P.  Thompson.  Assistants:  P.  I.  Bryce;  T.  W. 
Dwight. 

MEDICINE 

Pathology — Assistants  in  Clinical  Laboratory:  Gordon  Bates;  N. 
T.  MacLaurin.  Assistant  Demonstrator:  H.  M.  Nicholson. 

APPLIED    SCIENCE 

Drawing — Promoted  from  Fellow  to  Demonstrator:  R.  E.  W. 
Hagarty,  vice  A.  D.  Le  Pan,  resigned;  M.  Pequegnat,  vice  J.  A. 
Stiles,  resigned.  Fellows:  H.  P.  Keith;  A.  B.  Mitchell. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Lacy  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  in  the 
Library. 

A.  D.  Le  Pan  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Buildinga  and  Grounds. 
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PERSONALS. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THB  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

1895—1899. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Clark,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  barrister,  lives  at  85  Borden 
Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Clute,  B.A.  '96 
(U.),  LL.B.,  formerly  of  the  law 
firm  of  Messrs,  Pinkerton,  Clute 
&  Co.,  has  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  John  Jennings, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  for  the  practice 
of  law.  The  address  of  the  firm 
is  suite  1212-1220,  Traders'  Bank 
Building,  Toronto. 

Dr.  R.  Harrison  Mason,  '96, 
is  ^practising  medicine  at  Carl- 
stadt,  Alta. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fraser,  B.A.  '97 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  Kingston. 

Mr.  Horace  Boultbee,  B.A. 
'97  (U.),  managing  editor  of  the 
H.  C.  MacLean  Publications, 
lives  at  142  Mutual  Street, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
'98  (U.),  S.P.S.  '04,  is  at 
Youngstown,  0. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Burnham,  B.A. 
'98  (U.),  is  assistant  professor 
of  English  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  O. 

Miss  H.  B.  Alexander,  B.A. 
'99  (U.),  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
civil  service  at  Ottawa. 


Mr.  T.  D.  Allingham,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  at  Pene- 
tanguishene. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bain,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance 
Company,  has  for  house  address 
747  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  Bradford,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  barrister,  is  at  Sturgeon 
Falls. 

Mr.  8.  J.  Courtice,  B.A.  '99 
(V.),  is  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  High  School  at  Oshawa. 

1900—1903. 

Mr.  H.  E.  T.  Haultain,  C.E. 
'00,  has  for  present  house  ad- 
dress 63  Heath  Street  West, 
Deer  Park. 

Miss  C.  C.  Cockburn,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  lives  at  50  Major  Street, 
Toronto. 

Professor  N.  F.  Coleman,  B.A. 
'00  (U.),  and  Mrs.  Coleman  (Miss 
Ethel  Fleming),  B.A.  '00  (U.), 
have  for  present  house  address 
825  Valencia  Street,  Walla  Wal- 
la, Wash. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Howard,  B.A. 
'01  (U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  St. 
Paul's  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Kemptville  to  accept  a  call  to 
a  church  at  Peoria,  111. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Brown,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  barrister,  has  for  present 
house  address  107  Woodlawn 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Clark,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  LL.B.,  barrister,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Parker,  Clark  & 
McEvoy,  lives  at  87  Crescent 
Road,  Toronto. 
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Mr.  Charles  Lesslie  Wilson, 
B.A.  '02  (U.),  has  for  present 
house  address  1  Castle  Frank 
Crescent,  Rosedale,  Toronto. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Campbell,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Lacombe 
to  Alix,  Alta. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Coffin,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Southwestern  State  Normal 
School  at  California,  Pa. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Craik,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  lives  at  79  Walker  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  De  Pencier, 
B.A.  '03  (T.),  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Anglican  Church  at 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  A.  Cohen,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
LL.B.,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  examiners  of  the  Law 
School,  a  post  which  is  held  for 
five  years. 

1904—1905. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Fawcett,  B.A., 
'04  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been  under- 
going spinal  treatment  since 
May  in  the  hospital  at  Nanai- 
mo,  B.C. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Manion,  '04,  has  for 
present  address  Fort  William. 

Miss  B.  H.  A.  Streight,  B.A. 
'04  (U.),  is  teaching  at  Dawson 
City,  Y.T. 

Dr.  A.  Kinghorn,  '04,  of  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  has  returned  to  West 
Africa,  where  he  will  continue 
his  work  on  sleeping  sickness 
with  a  view  to  recommending 
measures  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  that  disease  into 
certain  of  the  British  West  Afri- 
can Colonies. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Wright,  '04,  has  re- 
moved to  78  McCaul  Street  To- 
ronto. 

Miss  L.  E.  V.  Lloyd,  B.A.  '04 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Leamington. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Munro,  B.  Paed 
'04,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  Jarvis  Street,  To- 
ronto. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Walker,  S.P.S.  '04, 
B.A.Sc.  '05,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Regina,  Sask. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hodgins,  B.C.L. 
'04,  K.C.,  has  taken  into  part- 
nership for  the  practice  of  law, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Heighington,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  LL.B.,  and  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Bastedo,  LL.B.  '09.  The  new 
firm,  known  as  Hodgins,  Heigh- 
ington &  Bastedo,  has  for  office 
address  59-61  Victoria  Street, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Dawson,  B.A. 
'05  (V.),  is  lecturing  at  Queen's 
University,  Kingston. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Collinson,  '05,  has 
removed  to  Culbertson,  Mont. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Coleman,  '05,  is  at 
Palmerston. 

Dr.  John  D.  Christie,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Mattawa. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Archibald,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  The  Star, 
Toronto. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Weidenhammer,  '05, 
of  Hawkesville,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  coroner  for  the 
county  of  Waterloo. 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  Cooke,  '05,  has 
removed  to  38  Carlton  St., 
Toronto. 
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The  Rev.  A.  C.  Cameron,  B.A. 
'05  (U.),  has  charge  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Port  Perry. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Cameron,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Victoria 
Mines. 

Dr.  K.  C.  Cairns,  '05,  is  at 
Lumsden,  Sask. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Carrick,  '05,  has 
for  present  house  address  119 
Main  Street  East,  Hamilton. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Carson,  '05,  former- 
ly of  Sunderland,  is  now  at 
Orillia. 

The  Rev.  A.  N.  McEyoy,  B.A. 
'05  (U.),  formerly  assistant  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  Anglican 
Church,  Toronto,  is  now  assist- 
ant curate  at  St.  Clement's 
Church,  Eglington. 

Dr.  W.  Fletcher  McPhedran, 
B.A.,  '05  (U.),  M.B.,  '07,  is  a 
resident  physician  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
for  the  current  year. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Backus,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Wales, 
N.D. 

Miss  Isabel  Elliot,  B.A.,  '05 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  West- 
bourne  Ladies'  College,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  B.  Doherty, 
B.A.,  '05  (U.),  is  rector  of  the 
Anglican  Church  at  Tillsonburg. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Potts,  B.A., 
'05  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  curate 
of  Christ's  Church  Cathedral 
at  Hamilton,  has  taken  up  work 
in  the  parish  of  Didsbury  and 
Carstairs,  Alta. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Sherry,  B.A.,  '05 
(U.),  LL.B.,  of  Norwood,  has 
been  appointed  registrar  of  the 
Surrogate  Court  at  Peterbor- 
ough. 


Mr.  H.  P.  Cooke,  B.A.,  '05 
(U.),  LL.B.,  of  Uxbridge,  has 
been  appointed  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  the  county  of  On- 
tario. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Argue,  '05,  has  re- 
moved to  Windthorst,  Sask. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Beatty,  '05,  has  for 
present  address  109  Dowling  Av- 
enue, Toronto. 

Dr.  G.  D.  R.  Black,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Hong 
Kong,  China,  and  has  for  pre- 
sent address  the  Hong  Kong 
Club. 

Dr.  S.  Blumberger,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Victoria, 
B.C. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Boddington,  '05, 
has  for  present  office  address 
corner  John  and  Adelaide  Sts., 
Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Reade,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  has  for  present  house  ad- 
dress 3  Classic  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Dr.  G.  Boyd,  '05,  is  at  Drink- 
water,  Sask. 

1906—1909. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ryckman,  S.P.S. 
'06,  has  for  present  address  70 
Oak  Street  East,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Anderson,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.B.  '08,  is  practising 
medicine  at  Selkirk. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Massey,  D.D.S. 
'06,  has  removed  from  Picton  to 
Brighton. 

Mr.  E.  Harrison,  S.P.S.  '06, 
B.A.Sc.,  is  at  New  Liskeard. 

Mr.  John  Blue,  B.A.  '06  (U.), 
has  been  appointed  librarian 
for  the  Provincial  Library  of  Al- 
berta. 
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Mr.  J.  0.  Carlisle,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  Jameson 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cohoon,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),-  has  been  appointed  Fellow 
in  Classics  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  has  for  present  address 
42  Wiggin  Street,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ashworth,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Canada  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, lives  at  348  Brunswick 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Miss  P.  B.  Faint,  B.A.  '07 
(V.),  has  resigned  her  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  High  School 
at  Markham. 

Dr.  Warren  C.  Ryckman,  '07, 
is  a  practising  physician  at  Max- 
well. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hiles,  B.A. 
'07  (V.),  is  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  at  Bloomfield. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Hill,  S.P.S.  '08, 
B.A.Sc.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Riter  -  Conley  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Hill,  '08,  is  at  pre- 
sent house  surgeon  in  the  New 
York  City  Hospital,  New  York, 
and  will  open  an  office  later  at 
Clinton. 


Dr.  W.  M.  Fielding,  '08,  of 
539  Brunswick  Avenue,  Toronto, 
is  pursuing  post-graduate  work 
at  New  York. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Fotheringham, 
B.A.  '08  (T.),  lecturer  in  Divin- 
ity at  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  associate 
rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Toronto. 


Mr.  Frank  L.  Bastedo,  LL.B. 
'09,  is  a  member  of  the  legal  firm 
of  Hodgins,  Heighington  &  Bas- 
tedo, 59-61  Victoria  Street, 
Toronto. 

Marriages. 

HARRISON — GIBSON — On  Decem- 
ber 28,  1909,  at  Port  Hope,  Ed- 
ward Harrison,  S.P.S.  '06, 
B.A.Sc.,  of  New  Liskeard,  to 
Miss  Marguerite  Clare  Gibson, 
of  Port  Hope. 

HOYLES — SANKEY — On  January 
12,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Hugh 
Lewis  Hoyles,  B.A.  '03,  (U.), 
of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Grace  Sankey,  of  Toronto. 

MAYBEK — RYERSON — On  July  18, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  Arthur 
McCallum  Maybee,  of  Bran- 
don, Man.,  to  Miss  Isabel 
Louise  Ryerson,  B.A.  '04  (T.), 
of  Toronto. 

MIOKLE — MORRIS — On  August  28, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  Henry  Wal- 
ter Mickle,  B.A.  '82  (U.) 
barrister,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Frances  Morris,  formerlv  of 
Perth. 

MOORE — McKAY — On  July  16, 
1909,  at  Georgetown,  Frank 
H.  Moore,  D.D.S.  '09,  of  To- 
ronto, to  Miss  Bessie  McKay 
of  Georgetown. 

MUNN — NOBLE — On  November  17, 
1909,  at  Toronto,  Frederick 
James  Munn,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
M.B.  '06,  of  Massey,  to  Miss 
Cecilia  Louise  Noble  of  Toron- 
to. 

MUNRO — BARKER — On  September 
1,  1909,  at  Thornbury,  D'Arcy 
E.  Munro,  Phm.B.  '96,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Isabel  Barker  of  Thornbury. 
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O'BRIEN — GRAVES —  On  October 
26,  1909,  at  London,  Ont., 
Patrick  William  O'Brien,  M.B. 
'01,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Hele- 
na Margaret  Graves  of  Lon- 
don. 

OQDEN — OXLBT —  On  September 
29,  1909,  at  Toronto,  William 
Edward  Ogden,  M.B.  '08  of 
Gravenhurst,  to  Miss  Dorothea 
Helen  Oxley  of  Toronto. 

O'NEIL— BRAMM— On  June  14, 
1909,  at  Calgary,  Alt  a.,  Kieran 
Joseph  O'Neill,  M.B.  '09,  of 
McLean,  Sask.,  to  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Bramm  of  Toronto. 

OSLER —  GWTN —  On  September 
8,  1909,  at  Dundas,  Feather- 
stone  Britton  Osier  of  Toron- 
to, to  Miss  Marion  Pickford 
Gwyn,  B.A.  '08  (T.),  of  Dun- 
das. 

PRATT — SCOTT — On  August  4, 
1909,  at  Brantford,  Louis  W. 
Pratt  of  Hamilton,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Scott, 
B.A.  '05  (U.),  of  Brantford. 

REDMAN — COREY — On  December 
23,  1909,  at  Toronto,  Lawrence 
Vincent  Redman,  B.A.  '08 
(T.),  of  Trinity  College,  Toron- 
to, to  Miss  Ellen  Blossom 
Corey,  of  Toronto. 

RICHARDSON — FREE — On  Septem- 
ber 26,  1909,  at  Campbellford, 
Henry  Oscar  Richardson, 
D.D.S.  '03,  of  Campbellford, 
to  Miss  Mabel  Edith  Free  of 
Campbellford. 

ROUNTHWAITE — PURSER — On  Jan- 
uary 30,  1909,  at  Port  Hope, 
Frank  Sydney  Rounthwaite, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '95,  of  Cooks- 
town,  to  Miss  Florence  Ethel 
Purser,  of  Port  Hope. 


RUSK  —  TRUEBLOOD  —  On  June 
30,  1909,  at  Whittier,  Cal., 
William  James  Rusk,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  of  the  staff  of  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  la.,  to  Miss 
Minora  Trueblood  of  Whittier, 
Cal. 

RYCKMAN  —  WALTON  —  On  Decem- 
ber 27,  1909,  at  West  Toronto, 
John  Hamilton  Ryckman,  S.- 
P.S.  '06,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to 
Miss  Lena  Gertrude  Walton, 
of  West  Toronto. 

SAWERS  —  SMYTH  —  On  September 
14,  1909,  at  Montreal,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  John  Sawers,  B.A. 
'01  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Lakefield, 
to  Miss  Bertha  H.  Smyth  of 
Montreal. 

SCULLY  —  BALLARD  —  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  1909,  at  Hamilton, 
Hugh  Day  Scully,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Edith  Louise  Ballard,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  daughter  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ballard,  M.A.,  Hamilton. 

SHEPHERD—  SUTHERLAND—  On  Sep- 
tember 17,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
William  Gordon  Shepherd, 
M.B.  '08,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  to 
Miss  Jean  Sutherland  of  To- 
ronto. 

SINCLAIR  —  THOMPSON  —  On  July 
21,  1909,  at  Toronto,  Alexand- 
er Sinclair,  M.B.  '05,  of  Owen 
Sound,  to  Miss  Madge  Bond 
Thompson  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont. 

SOUTHAM  —  AHEARN  —  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1909,  at  Ottawa,  Harry 
Stevenson  Southam,  B.A.  '96 
(T.),  of  Ottawa,  to  Miss  Lillias 
Ahearn  of  Ottawa. 


—  HANEY  —  On  January  6, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Alfred 
Howard  Spohn,  M.B.  '05,  of 
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Penetanguishene,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Haney,  B.A.  '06  (T.), 
M.A.,  of  Toronto. 

STEWART — DUNKIN — On  Septem- 
ber 2,  1909,  at  London,  Ont., 
the  Rev.  James  Livingston 
Stewart,  B.A.  '01  (V.),  B.D., 
Missionary  at  Chentu,  West 
China,  to  Miss  Cordelia  May 
Dunkin  of  London. 

TAMBLYN — DEARNESS — On  June 
30,  1909,  at  London,  William 
Thomas  Ferguson  Tamblyn, 
B.A.  '95  (U.),  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  the  Western 
University,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Dearness  of  London. 

TAYLOR — WIILIAMS — On  June  23, 
1909,  at  Hamilton,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Taylor,  B.A.  '04  (U.), 
of  Walkerville,  to  Miss  Douglas 
Williams,  of  Hamilton. 

THOMPSON — SMITH —  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  1900,  at  Alliston,  the 
Rev.  James  Elmer  Thompson, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  of  Cheltenham, 
to  Miss  Minnie  M.  Smith  of 
Elm  Grove. 

URQUHART — KIRKWOOD — On  Aug- 
ust 18,  1909,  at  Brampton,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  William  Simpson 
Urquhart,  B.A.  '03  (U.),  of 
Listowel,  to  Miss  Florence 
Ethel  Kirkwood,  B.A.  '98  (U.), 
of  Brampton. 

WALKER — HUYCKE — On  January 
6,  1910,  at  Peterborough, 
Ernest  Ward  Walker,  S.P.S. 
'04,  B.A.Sc.  '05,  of  Regina, 
Sask.,  to  Miss  Lulu  Rosetta 
Huycke,  of  Peterborough, 
formerly  of  Cobourg. 


WHITE — MCKENNA — On  Decem- 
ber 29,  1909,  at  St.  Thomas. 
Herbert  Spencer  White,  M.D. 
(Western  University),  of  Mc- 
Bain,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Leone 
Helen  McKenna,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Deaths. 

CLELAND — On  January  3,  1910,  at 
331  Broadview  Avenue,  Toron- 
to Gawn  Shaw  Cleland,  M.B. 
'82,  M.D.,  C.M.,  of  Toronto. 

HICKS — On  December  31,  1909, 
at  Tavistock,  David  Hicks, 
B.A.  '81  (U.),  formerly  of 
Welland. 

HODGINS — On  January  14,  1910, 
at  23  Bloor  Street  West, 
Thomas  Hodgins,  B.A.  '56 
(U.),  M.A.,  LL.B.  '58,  LL.D. 
(Hon.)  '06,  K.C.,  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Division  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  and  Master 
in  Ordinary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario. 

OGDEN — On  January  4,  1910, 
at  21  Maple  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Uzziel  Ogden,  M.D.  '55,  of 
Toronto,  sometime  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

RICHARDSON — On  January  15, 
1910,  at  36  St.  Joseph  Street, 
Toronto,  James  Henry  Rich- 
ardson, M.B.  '48,  M.D.  '50, 
formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Me  WILLIAM — On  December  18, 
1909,  at  Hespeler,  Robert  Mc- 
William,  M.B.  '80,  of  Hespeler. 

WILSON— On  December  17,  1909, 
at  295  Sixth  Street,  Edmon- 
ton, Herbert  Charles  Wilson, 
M.B.  '82,  M.D. 


WYKEHAM  HALL,  COLLEGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
FORTY-THIRD  YEAR 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  FOR  GIRLS 


Pull  Matriculation 
Course  as  well  as 
Elementary  work, 
Domestic  Arts, 
Music  and  Painting. 

Situated  within  easy 
reach  of  all  city  conven- 
iences, yet  with  the  ad- 
vantage  of  ample 
grounds,  shaded  by  large 
trees.  Lawns  for  tennis 
and  other  games  and 
good  gymnasium. 

President 

The  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto. 

For  Calendar  apply  to 
MISS  ACRES 

PRINCIPAL 


Economy  the  Watchword 

A  COMPANY  that  is  extravagantly  managed  can  never  be  strong.     The 
Imperial  Life  Assurance  Company  oi  Canada  has  always  regarded 
economy  of  administration  as  of  prime  importance,  and  much  of  its  success 
is  no  doubt  due  to  that  fact.     For  instance,  in  the  last  insurance  year  after 
meeting  all  expenses,  including  death  claims,    cash  surrender  values,  etc. 
The  Imperial  added  to  its  funds  more  than  61%  of  its  total  income  for  the  year. 
With  a  single  exception,  this  ia  a  larger  proportion  than  was  added  to 
the  funds  of  any  other  Canadian  life  assurance  company  during  the  same  year. 

It  will  pay  you  to  discuss  the  matter  of  life  assurance  with  a  repre- 
sentative of 

The  Imperial   Life    Assurance    Company 

OF  CANADA 

whose  record   has  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  life  assurance  in 
Canada. 

HEAD  OFFICE,    TORONTO,  CANADA 


ifctar 


attb  Hatt  8>rhoni  fitr  (Stria 


651  Spadina  Avenue, 
FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,   LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.) 

Mualcal  Director 
£> 

COLLEGE    RE-OPENS 

after  the  Christinas  Holidays 
Monday,  January   3rd,    1910 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time. 


THE 

Canadian  Mining  Journal 

Devoted  to  Mining,   Metallurgy 
and  Allied  Industries  in  Canada 

Published  Fortnightly  by  the 

MINES    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Subscription  -  $2.00  per  year     15c.  per  copy 


BooKs 

Literature  in  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  etc.  Dictionaries.  Grammars  and 
Conversational  Books  in  all  languages. 

Text  BooKs 

On  Engineering,  Electricity,  Archi- 
tecture, and  all  kinds  of  Technical  Indus- 
trial and  Art  Books. 

Minerva  International 
Booh  Co. 

385  Yong'e  Street  TORONTO 
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CARDS 


ARMOUR  $  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

Richmond  and  Yonge  Streets 

TORONTO 


BRISTOL  ®  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 

Telephone  Main  963       -       103  Bay  Street 
TORONTO 

Cable  Address  "  Bristol  Toronto  " 
Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M.P,         Eric  N.  Armour 


HUNTER  ®  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.B. 

John  H.  Hunter 


KERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  $  McFARLAND 

Barristers*  Solicitors,  Etc. 
23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

Cable  Address,  "KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K.  KERR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  ®  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  BanK  Chambers.  19  Wellington  St.  W. 

TORONTO 


Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C. 
W.  P.  Torrance 


Dyce  W.  Saunders.  K.C. 
Walter  B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  ®  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc 
Home  Life  Bldg.,  Victoria  St..      TORONTO 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 

H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.  Leightou  McCarthy,  K.C. 

D.L.McCarthy,K.C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H.McCarthy 
Counsel:  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  ®  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

16  King-  Street  W.       -       -       -       TORONTO 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,   "Quermac,"  Toronto 

W.  D.  McPherson,  K.C.  F.  D.  Byer 


ROSS  $  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King  St.  E.  -          TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  -A.  W.  Holmested 


A    SAFE    AND    PROFITABLE    INVESTMENT   FOR    SUMS 
OF  $500  AND  UPWARDS 

Is  offered  to 

Professors  and  other  Professional  Men 

By  the  investment  plans  of  the 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 


Write  for  particulars. 


TORONTO,    OTTAWA,    WINNIPEG. 
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©nronto 


Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading*  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 


Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


Vlll 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in   Civil,    Mining,   Mechanical,   Electrical   and   Chemical 

Engineering- ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 
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Affiliated  Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  university  standing  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 


FARMER  BROS. 


492  Spadina  Ave. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  St. 


BRASS     AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

ALSO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 

PATTERSON      &      HEWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 


PRINTING  =— =^= 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  Cata- 
logues, Books,  Magazines  and  Booklets.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  ensure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

WARWICK   BRO'S   &   RUTTER, 


KING  AND   SPADINA, 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 


Geo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  Gowns 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 


Established  1850      Phone  Main  1 1 12 

Jos.  McCausIand  &  Son, 
Limited 

Interior  Decorators 
and  Contract  Painters 


11  Nelson  Street, 


TORONTO 


R.  Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and  Yard :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 


HOW  TO    FILE 
Lecture 

Reports, 
Letters 
and  other 
Papers 

This  Shannon  File  is  a  complete 
Filing  System  within  itself.  It 
will  keep  your  Papers  secure  and 
safe,  and  in  an  orderly  arrange- 
m  e  n  t,  classified  alphabetically. 
This  file  is  made  to  take  Letter 
Size  Papers. 

Price  complete,  as  illustrated,  $1.00. 
Transfer  Cases  for  this  style  of  File 
only  30  cents- 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  M  F G.(P. 

97  Wellington  St.  West,  TORONTO. 


Cutlery 


Razors,    Pocket    Knives, 

Carvers;  Scissors  in 

great  variety 


CALL  AND    SEE    OUR    STOCK 


AiKenhead  Hardware 
Limited 

17, 19,  21  Temperance  Street 
TORONTO 


r  I  ^HE  jllumni  arc  reminded  that  the  advertisers  maJ^e  the  pub- 
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lication  of  this  Journal  possible,      In  patronizing  these  firms 


do  not  fail  to  mention  "  The   University  Monthly." 
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AN    ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 


The  SAFFORD 
Hot  Water  Boiler 


When  you  install  a  "SAF- 
FORD "  in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "  S  A  F  F  O  R  D  " 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing.  In  other 
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THE  IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

AT  the  request  of  the  Editor,  an 'endeavour  has  been  made  in 
this  paper  to  place  before  readers  a  short  account  of  the 
origin  and  aims  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology established  in  London  about  two  years  ago.  The  writer 
served  on  the  Department  Committee,  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion the  College  was  founded,  and  is  one  of  the  Crown  nominees 
to  the  first  governing  body  appointed  in  the  Koyal  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  of  July,  1907.  He  is  therefore  fully  informed 
on  the  subject,  and  hopes  that  the  particulars  given  in  the 
following  pages  may  be  of  interest  not  merely  to  members  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  but  to  members  of  all  Canadian  uni- 
versities. Complete  success  in  working  out  the  scheme  for  the 
Imperial  College  cannot  be  secured  independently  of  sympathy 
and  support  from  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire; 
an  extended  knowledge  of  what  is  proposed  is  therefore  desir- 
able in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  Eoyal  Charter  the  purposes  of  the  Imperial  College 
are  thus  set  forth :  '  *  To  give  the  highest  specialised  instruction, 
"and  to  provide  the  fullest  equipment  for  the  most  advanced 
"training  and  research  in  various  branches  of  science,  espe- 
"cially  in  its  application  to  industry;  and  to  do  all  or  any  of 
"such  other  things  as  the  governing  body  considered  conducive 
"or  incidental  thereto,  having  regard  to  the  provision  for  these 
* '  purposes  which  already  exists  elsewhere. ' '  The  governing  body 
consists  of  forty  members — six  nominated  by  the  Crown;  four 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education;  five  each  by  the 
University  of  London,  the  London  County- Council  and  the 
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City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute;  two  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851;  one  by  the  Royal 
Society;  four  by  the  Professorial  Staff  of  the  College;  and 
eight  by  the  leading  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgical 
institutions  of  the  United  Kngdom.  The  governors  first  ap- 
pointed include  men  who  have  held  or  still  hold  high  office  in 
the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  authorities  on  educa- 
tional administration  and  experienced  teachers,  leading  men  of 
science,  distinguished  engineers  and  men  of  large  business 
experience.  Considerable  powers  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
governing  body  in  carrying  out  the  organisation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  new  institution.  These  powers  include  the  right 
to  consult  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  other  persons 
possessing  practical  experience  of  industrial  requirements  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  expert  advice  with  regard  to  matters 
connected  with  any  department  of  the  college.  The  governors 
are  also  empowered  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  author- 
ities of  any  college  or  other  institution,  and  to  recognise  that 
college  or  institution  or  any  department  thereof  as  being  in 
association  with  the  Imperial  College  for  all  or  any  purposes 
of  the  Charter;  any  resolution  of  the  governors  to  that  effect 
requires  confirmation  by  an  Order-in-Council  before  it  becomes 
operative.  The  scheme  is  comprehensive,  and  is  intended  to 
provide  for  a  real  need  in  Imperial  education  without  "over 
lapping "  or  unduly  competing  with  other  existing  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  desired  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  all  such  institutions,  and  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  waste  of  energy  and  resources. 

In  their  preliminary  report  the  Departmental  Committee, 
already  mentioned,  said  they  were  "impressed  by  the  fact  that 
"the  most  urgent  need  in  scientific  education  is  the  establish- 
"ment  of  a  centre  in  which  the  specialisation  of  the  various 
"branches  of  study  and  the  equipment  for  the  most  advanced 
"training,  and  research  should  be  such  as  ultimately  to  make 
"it  the  chief  technical  school  of  the  Empire."  The  Charter  pro- 
vides for  the  realisation  of  that  ideal.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  scheme  has  to  be  developed  and  its  vast  possibilities 
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will  necessitate  much  expenditure  of  thought,  time  and  patience 
before  the  ideal  can  be  fully  realised.  As  yet  the  work  of 
organisation  is  necessarily  in  a  preliminary  stage,  and  certain 
important  departments  of  the  work  have  been  left  untouched. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made,  however,  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  the  coming  year  will  be  marked  by  considerable 
developments  which  will  furnish  evidence  of  the  close  atten- 
tion and  earnest  efforts  devoted  to  their  task  by  the  governors 
and  staff  of  the  College. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  fact  that  half  a  century  ago,  largely 
on  the  initiative  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  an  effort  was  made 
to  establish  in  London  a  Government  School  of  Mines,  and  of 
Science  applied  to  the  Arts.  At  that  date  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  technology  was  the  most  pressing  need; 
and  it  was  met,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  action  taken  in  1851, 
when  the  first  great  International  Exhibition  was  held  in  Hyde 
Park.  A  large  surplus  remained  from  that  exhibition,  and  a 
trust  fund  was  established,  the  management  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  a  body  of  commissioners,  whose  wise  and  liberal 
administration  has  since  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
scientific  education,  to  develop  technical  instruction,  and  to 
encourage  research  work  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Central 
School  of  Science  and  Mines  has  been  kept  continuously  at 
work  since  1851,  although  it  has  undergone  many  changes  and 
borne  many  names.  Its  latest  designation  was  "The  Royal 
College  of  Science, "  with  which  is  incorporated  the  "Royal 
School  of  Mines ; ' '  and  as  indicated  by  its  title  two  main  depart- 
ments of  instruction  were  provided.  Students  of  the  School  of 
Mines  received  instruction  in  science  in  the  first  department, 
and  their  special  training  in  mining  and  metallurgy  in  the 
second.  The  College  of  Science  was  originally  founded  and 
was  subsequently  maintained  chiefly  as  an  institution  for 
training  teachers  of  science;  but  many  of  its  graduates  have 
attained  eminence  in  original  research,  and  its  curriculum  has 
covered  a  wide  field,  including  Biological  subjects  as  well  as 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Readers  who 
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desire  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  this  institution  can  obtain 
the  information  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Imperial  College. 

Public  interest  in  the  teaching  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  throughout  the  British  Empire.  Provincial  uni- 
versities have  been  founded  in  great  centres  of  industry,  and 
technological  departments  have  been  attached  thereto.  Techni- 
cal colleges  have  been  established  and  have  achieved  great  suc- 
cess. The  movement  has  hitherto  proceeded  mainly  on  local 
and  independent  lines;  no  definite  and  general  plan  has  been 
framed.  The  aggregate  result  of  these  efforts  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  home  country  and  to  the  British  Empire; 
but  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  unless  the  educational 
system  was  considered  as  a  whole  there  must  be  injurious  over- 
lapping, undesirable  competition  and  consequent  waste  of 
resources.  Further  provision  for  the  highest  specialised  instruc- 
tion and  for  scientific  research  was  also  needed.  These  broad 
conclusions  were  emphasised  by  the  comparison  of  British  with 
foreign  methods,  particularly  those  of  France  and  Germany,  in 
which  countries  highly  organised  systems  of  instruction  had 
been  developed  and  proved  to  be  of  value  in  the  encouragement 
of  industry  and  manufacture. 

About  seven  years  ago  a  generous  offer  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.,  a  firm  largely  interested  in  South  African 
mining,  to  assist  the  foundation  in  London  of  an  institution 
similar  to  the  technical  high  schools  existing  in  Germany,  of 
which  that  at  Charlottenburg  (Berlin)  is  one  of  the  best  known. 
Lord  Rosebery  and  other  eminent  men  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter,  obtained  provisional  promises  of  assistance  from 
the  London  County  Council,  the  educational  authority  for  the 
metropolis,  and  took  other  action  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
scheme.  Their  suggestions  naturally  embraced  proposals  to 
utilise  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  which  were  government  institutions.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  proposal  a  departmental  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  April,  1904,  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
sent and  future  working  of  these  schools,  and  to  consider  in 
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what  manner  they  "may  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent  for 
"  the  promotion  of  higher  scientific  studies  in  connection  with 
"the  work  of  existing  and  projected  institutions  for  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  character  in  the  metropolis  or  elsewhere." 
This  committee  made  a  preliminary  report  in  February,  1905 
(Parliamentary  Paper  2610),  and  sketched  in  outline  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  instruction  in  science  and  technology, 
which  they  considered  to  be  both  desirable  and  practicable  if 
the  government  (through  the  Board  of  Education)  generally 
approved  and  would  allow  the  College  of  Science  and  School  of 
Mines  to  become  constituent  parts  of  the  new  institution.  A 
favourable  response  having  been  given  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  scheme  in  greater 
detail,  presenting  their  final  report  in  January,  1906  (Parlia- 
mentary Paper  No.  2872).  As  finally  drafted  the  scheme 
included  in  the  new  institution  not  merely  the  College  of 
Science  and  the  School  of  Mines,  but  the  Central  Technical 
College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  Cen- 
tral College  was  opened  in  1884  and  provided  courses  of  study 
in  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  although  its  main  pur- 
pose was  the  education  of  engineering  students.  This  College 
had  proved  most  successful  and  had,  become  one  of  the  leading 
Technical  Colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  buildings 
were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  buildings  and 
laboratories  of  the  College  of  Science  and  School  of  Mines.  The 
existence  and  maintenance  of  the  Central  College  were  due  to 
the  liberality  of  the  great  city  guilds,  and  their  concurrence 
in  the  new  scheme  was  essential  to  its  realisation.  The  negotia- 
tions necessary  to  secure  the  concurrence  occupied  some  time, 
but  eventually  proved  successful,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
which  were  accepted  by  the  government.  On  July  8, 
1907,  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  by  His 
Majesty  to  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  governing  body  was  held  a  few 
days  later.  The  Earl  of  Crewe,  K.G.,  (then  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  and  now  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Governors,  which  office  he  continues  to 
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hold.  Standing  committees  were  at  once  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  finance,  educational  work  and  general  purposes,  and 
a  special  organisation  committee  was  nominated.  From  that 
time  onwards  the  governors  have  been  engaged  in  working  out 
the  details  of  the  scheme,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  two  years  although  external  evidence  of 
that  progress  has  not  been  great.  The  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  buildings  was  laid  by  His  Majesty  the  King  in  July, 
1909,  and  in  the  coming  year  the  results  of  this  preliminary 
work  will  become  apparent,  as  some  of  the  principal  features 
in  the  new  departure  will  begin  to  take  practical  shape. 

The  fact  that  three  existing  educational  institutions  have 
been  combined  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  Imperial  College, 
involves  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  Chemical 
and  Physical  Laboratories  of  the  College  of  Science  compare 
favourably  with  any  laboratories  to  be  found  elsewhere;  the 
Central  Technical  College  is  excellently  equipped  within  the 
limits  to  which  its  curriculum  has  extended  hitherto.  The  staff 
of  professors  and  teachers  employed  in  the  departments  now 
combined  in  the  Imperial  College  was  numerous  and  highly 
efficient,  and  several  important  appointments  have  been  made 
during  the  last  two  years.  All  these  circumstances  have  been 
advantageous,  and  continuity  of  work  has  been  made  possible 
thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  now  combined  were 
established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  of  science  and  technology.  Their  students  were 
mostly  drawn  from  secondary  schools  or  from  evening  classes, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  chiefly  for,  what  may  be 
fairly  termed,  elementary  instruction.  As  time  has  passed  and 
experience  has  been  gained,  the  standards  of  qualification  for 
entry  have  been  raised,  and  the  necessity  for  fuller  prepara- 
tion has  been  insisted  upon.  Post-graduate  courses  have  also 
been  established  and  research  work  has  been  encouraged;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  these  departments  have  remaind 
small  in  comparison  with  those  charged  with  instruction  in 
fundamentals.  In  recent  years  closer  relations  have  been 
voluntarily  established  between  the  government  schools  and  the 
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Central  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  and  an  inter- 
change of  students  had  been  arranged,  to  a  certain  extent, 
before  the  proposal  to  combine  was  made.  Still  the  conditions 
to  be  faced  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Imperial  College 
involved  a  necessity  for  making  many  changes  in  order  to 
bring  the  constituent  colleges  into  unison  with  each  other  and 
to  ensure  that  the  new  institution  should  fulfil  its  essential 
purpose — declared  by  the  Charter  to  be  provision  * '  for  the  most 
"advanced  training  and  research  in  various  branches  of 
"  science. "  Moreover,  the  Central  College  had  been  organised 
at  the  start  as  a  "self-contained"  institution  with  its  own  pro- 
fessorships in  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics;  while  the 
Colleges  of  Science  and  School  of  Mines  were  independently 
staffed  and  equipped.  Consequently  at  the  start  there  was  a 
practical  duplication  of  certain  courses  of  study,  and  a  need 
for  reconsideration  of  the  departments  and  staff  in  the  Imperial 
College  before  its  organisation  could  be  placed  on  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  footing;  so  that  the  Imperial  College  has  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  transition  and  re-arrangement  of 
what  previously  existed,  and  the  immediate  future  will  be 
marked  by  large  extensions. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  a  considerable  area  of  land  (about  five  acres)  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  existing  buildings  of  the  Imperial  College.  The 
first  addition  to  be  completed  will  contain  the  departments  of 
Mining,  Metallurgy  and  Geology.  The  plans  for  this  building 
are  complete  and  the  earliest  portions  of  the  contract  have  been 
arranged.  The  plans  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  committee  whose  membership  included  leading  author- 
ities in  mining  and  metallurgy.  A  generous  scale  of  accom- 
modation and  equipment  has  been  adopted,  and  a  splendid 
practical  laboratory  has  been  included  in  the  scheme,  which 
will  provide,  when  completed,  one  of  the  finest  schools  of  min- 
ing and  metallurgy  in  the  world.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  University  of  Sheffield  by  means  of  which  stu- 
dents of  the  Imperial  College  desiring  to  specialise  in  the 
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metallurgy  of  iron  will  pass  a  portion  of  their  period  of  study 
in  the  excellent  metallurgical  department  at  Sheffield.  A  mine 
has  been  purchased  in  Cornwall  whereat  students,  during  sum- 
mer vacations,  can  practise  underground  surveying  and  gain 
familiarity  with  various  operations  connected  with  mining. 
Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  metalliferous  mining, 
including  the  precious  metals,  so  that  students  shall  be  well 
qualified  for  work  in  outlying  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 
Funds  for  the  completion  of  this  department  are  available, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit,  and  other  donors.  The  Bessemer  Memorial  Com- 
mittee have  undertaken  to  provide  the  equipment  of  the  labor- 
atories; the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  whose  mem- 
bership consists,  to  a  large  extent,  of  graduates  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  has  taken  great  interest  in  this  extension  of 
the  Imperial  College;  and  several  of  the  governors  represent 
large  interests  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  These  facts  give  an 
assurance  that  the  courses  of  study  will  embrace  both  the 
scientific  and  practical  sides  of  the  subjects  taught.  The  Royal 
School  of  Mines  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  past,  and  its 
associates  occupy  leading  positions  in  the  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical world;  but  hitherto  the  equipment  and  facilities  for 
instruction  have  been  comparatively  limited,  and  in  its  new 
home  the  school  will  be  endowed  with  much  needed  improve- 
ments, the  benefits  of  which  must  be  felt  in  a  discovery  and 
fuller  utilisation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Empire. 

The  Engineering  department  of  the  Imperial  College  is  also 
to  receive  immediate  extension  by  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing filling  the  gap  between  the  City  and  Guilds  College  and  the 
new  School  of  Mines.  A  generous  gift  of  £50,000  has  been 
made  recently  by  the  Goldsmiths  Company  of  the  City  of 
London  in  aid  of  this  extension,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  company  has  been  the  largest  contributor  to  the  edu- 
cational work  carried  on  by  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute, 
while  it  has  made  other  important  gifts  to  general  and  techni- 
cal education.  A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  the  Imperial  College  to  consider  and  report  on 
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the  courses  of  study  in  engineering  which  shall,  in  future,  be 
undertaken,  and  the  additional  accommodation  which  will  be 
required.  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
practising  British  civil  engineers,  has  served  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  and  its  membership  included  many  eminent 
engineers  representing  all  branches  of  the  profession  as  well  as 
experienced  teachers  of  engineering  science.  Mr.  Charles 
Hawksley  (past  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers) has  undertaken  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  hydraulic  labor- 
atory as  a  memorial  of  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley, 
who  was  formerly  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  author- 
ities on  questions  of  water-supply.  Other  donations  will  be 
received,  no  doubt,  as  the  character  and  extent  of  the  scheme 
become  better  known.  It  is  intended  that  the  department  of 
engineering  shall  take  rank  with  the  best  schools  of  engineer- 
ing in  existence.  Advanced  courses  of  study  and  facilities  for 
research  will  be  made  principal  features  in  the  scheme,  and 
there  is  reason  for  hope  that  help  will  be  given  in  realising 
this  intention  by  leading  members  of  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. In  contemplating  these  important  extensions  of  the 
Engineering  department  of  the  Imperial  College  it  is  proper  to 
note,  however,  that  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  College  which  forms  its  nucleus,  that  men  of  great 
ability  have  therein  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  teaching 
hundreds  of  students  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  science 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  graduates  have  attained  and  now  occupy  important 
positions  in  the  engineering  profession.  With  enlarged 
resources  and  an  improved  scheme,  which  will  embrace  the 
highest,  specialised  instruction  and  greater  facilities  for 
research,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  better  results  will  be 
attained  in  future.  At  present  the  finishing  touches  are  being 
put  to  an  arrangement  proposed  by  the  governors,  and  accepted 
by  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  under  which  the  management 
of  the  engineering  department  will  be  placed  in  the  charge  of 
a  delegacy.  Eight  members  are  to  be  nominated  by  each  of 
these  bodies  and  three  by  the  Goldsmith's  Company.  The  duties 
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and  powers  of  the  delegacy  have  been  carefully  defined,  and 
under  this  mode  of  management  the  Engineering  section  of  the 
Imperial  College  ought  to  prosper,  while  the  authority  of  the 
governors  will  be  fully  maintained. 

The  organisation  committee  has  had  under  consideration 
proposals  for  further  extensions,  and  the  creation  of  other 
departments  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  which  is  recog- 
nised. One  of  the  most  important  of  these  extensions  would 
be  devoted  to  Chemical  Technology,  and  would  unquestionably 
be  of  great  benefit  to  an  important  group  of  industries  which 
were  originated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  unfortunately 
their  principal  seat  is  now  to  be  found  in  Germany.  No 
avoidable  delay  will  be  accepted  in  carrying  out  this  portion 
of  the  scheme;  land  is  available,  but  the  outlay  on  the  build- 
ings, and  equipment  required  would  be  considerable,  and  the 
governors  have  decided  to  complete  the  extensions  above 
described  before  going  further;  although  it  may  be  assumed 
that  if  generous  donors  came  forward  and  the  necessary  funds 
were  forthcoming  this  decision  would  be  reconsidered  and  prob- 
ably modified. 

The  only  other  building  contemplated  at  present  is  that  for 
the  Students'  Union.  This  is  to  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  governors  are  of  opinion  that  "the  proper 
"encouragement  of  a  corporate  spirit  among  the  students  is  of 
"great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Imperial  College." 
During  the  current  session  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  College  has  exceeded  700,  of  whom 
about  one-half  are  enrolled  in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science  and 
School  of  Mines,  and  the  other  half  in  the  City  and  Guilds 
College.  The  need  for  the  Students'  Union  will  therefore  be 
seen  to  be  urgent,  and  its  operations  should  do  much  to  weld 
together  the  several  branches  of  the  Imperial  College. 
The  architect  for  all  these  new  buildings  is  Sir  Aston  Webb, 
K.A.,  who  designed  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  new  buildings  of  the  Art 
Museum  at  South  Kensington. 
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The  governing  body  of  the  Imperial  College  recognise  the 
fact  that  its  success  must  depend  primarily  upon  the  character 
and  standing  of  the  staff,  and  that  the  general  administration 
and  development  of  the  institution  required  the  appointment 
of  a  suitable  head  to  that  staff  to  whom  it  was  determined  to 
give  the  title  of  Rector.  Their  first  appointment  to  this 
important  office  indicated  clearly  the  desire  of  the  governors 
to  give  practical  proof  of  the  Imperial  character  of  the  College, 
and  its  value  to  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  as  well  as  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Dr.  Bovey,  F.R.S.  (Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Engineering  in  McGill  University,  Montreal),  they  found  a 
gentleman  whose  training,  career  and  reputation  marked  him 
out  as  specially  qualified  for  the  post.  A  distinguished  graduate 
of  Cambridge  University,  an  engineer  whose  training  had  been 
received  in  England,  whose  experience  of  colonial  work  was  con- 
siderable, a  successful  teacher  of  engineering,  a  tried  educa- 
tional administrator,  and  a  man  of  high  personal  character, 
Dr.  Bovey  possessed  all  the  qualifications  needed  for  success. 
No  man  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  secure  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  the  universities  and  technical  colleges 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  Unfortunately  ill-health  has 
compelled  Dr.  Bovey  to  resign  the  office  after  a  short  period  of 
service  and  to  seek  rest  and  quiet.  His  retirement  will  be  regret- 
ted by  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  connection  with 
the  Imperial  College,  and  their  good  wishes  for  recovery  of 
health  will  follow  him  into  retirement.  It  may  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  desire  of  the  governors  to  give  effect  to  the 
Imperial  idea  remains  unchanged,  and  that  it  will  always  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  new  institution. 

Before  the  Imperial  College  was  founded  the  constituent 
colleges  were  provided  with  a  staff  of  teachers  eminent  in  the 
several  branches  of  science  and  technology  included  in  the 
courses  of  instruction.  Some  of  their  teachers  have  retired — 
chiefly  on  account  of  age — since  the  new  arrangements  came  into 
force.  Other  well-qualified  professors  and  teachers  have  been 
appointed,  several  of  whom  have  had  experience  in  the  colonies, 
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both  as  teachers  and  as  practising  engineers.  At  present  the 
names  of  the  principal  Professors  in  existing  departments  of 
the  Imperial  College  are  as  follows: — 

Mathematics  and  Mechanics — Professor  Henrici,  F.R.S.; 
Professor  Perry,  F.R.S. 

Physics— Professor  Callendar,  F.R.S.;  Professor  Hon.  R.  J. 
Strutt,  F.R.S. 

Chemistry— Professor  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.;  Professor 
II.  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

Botany — Professor  Farmer,  F.R.S. 

Zoology — Professor  Sedgwick,  F.R.S.;  Professor  Macbride, 
F.R.S. 

Geology— Professor  Watts,  F.R.S. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering — Professor  Dalby,  M. 
Inst.  C.E. 

Electrical  Engineering — Professor  Mather,  F.R.S. 

Mining— Professor  Cox,  A.R.S.M. 

Metallurgy — Professor  Carlyle,  Ma.E. 

There  is  in  addition  a  large  staff  of  assistant  professors, 
lecturers,  demonstrators,  etc.,  amongst  whom  are  numbered 
men  of  high  scientific  standing,  including  several  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  value  of  the  buildings  previously  occupied  by  the  con- 
stituent colleges,  which  are  now  combined  in  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege, is  estimated  at  more  than  £400,000  (two  million  dollars) ; 
the  corresponding  figure  for  extensions  already  decided  upon  is 
about  £250,000  (one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars).  These  fig- 
ures do  not  include  the  value  of  the  land  which  probably  ex- 
ceeds £300,000  (one  and  a  half  million  dollars).  Towards  the 
annual  expenditure  the  Government  contributes  £20,000;  the 
City  and  Guild's  Institute,  £5,000;  the  London  County  Council, 
£5,000.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  last  named  grant  will  be  in- 
creased. The  fees  from  students  exceed  £20,000.  The  Government 
also  pays  the  cost  of  external  maintenance,  heating  and  lighting 
and  local  rates  for  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
and  School  of  Mines,  the  ownership  of  the  buildings  remaining 
with  the  Government. 
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The  principal  contributors  to  the  college  funds  up  to  date 
are  as  follows : — A  donation  of  £100,000  from  Messrs.  Wernher, 
Beit  &  Co. ;  a  bequest  of  £50,000  and  5,000  preference  shares  in 
De  Beers  Company,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Beit ;  a  donation  of  £50,000 
from  the  Goldsmiths  Company;  donations  of  £10,000  each  from 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  Mr.  Michealis;  a  grant  of  £8,000  from 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute ;  £4,000  from  Mr.  Charles  Hawks- 
ley;  £1,000  from  Mr.  Haldane,  and  £500  from  Mr.  Heath.  The 
Bessemer  Memorial  Committee  also  undertake  the  equipment  of 
the  Metallurgical  and  Mining  Laboratories.  Further  assistance 
is  urgently  needed  not  merely  for  the  completion  of  the  scheme 
of  extensions,  but  also  to  provide  for  annual  expenditure, 
including  scholarships  and  research  work.  There  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  "  pious  founders "  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  technical  education,  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Empire,  for  whose  benefit  the  Imperial 
College  has  been  established. 

In  conclusion  reference  must  be  made  to  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  University  of  London. 

A  Royal  Commission  is  now  making  an  enquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject of  university  education  in  London,  under  terms  of  reference 
which  embrace  the  whole  organisation  and  work  of  that  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  the  relations  which  should  in  future  subsist 
between  it  and  the  Imperial  College. 

The  Chairman  of  that  Commission  is  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B. 
Haldane,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  served  as  the  second 
chairman  of  the  departmental  committee  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion the  Imperial  College  was  established.  The  final  report  of 
the  departmental  committee  was  not  unanimous  in  regard  to 
the  relations  which  should  be  established  between  the  proposed 
College  and  the  University,  consequently  the  report  set  out  at 
length  the  probable  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mak- 
ing the  Imperial  College  independent  of  university  control. 

The  writer  was  one  of  those  who  favoured  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  management  of  the  new  College  independent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  who  desired  to  secure  supreme  con- 
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trol  and  the  incorporation  of  constituent  colleges  in  the  Uni- 
versity. One  of  the  considerations  which  weighed  with  the 
writer  and  those  who  shared  his  opinion  was  that  no  step  should 
be  taken  which  tended  to  diminish  an  active  and  equal  interest 
in  the  Imperial  College  on  the  part  of  all  universities  through- 
out the  Empire.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  success  of  the 
Imperial  College,  as  the  chief  technical  school  of  the  Empire, 
could  only  be  assured  by  drawing  into  the  ranks  of  its  stu- 
dents the  ablest  graduates  of  all  universities  who  would  there 
receive  the  highest  specialised  teaching  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  in  various  branches  of  science  and 
technology.  The  services  of  teachers  of  this  rank  could 
undoubtedly  be  best  secured  by  placing  the  College  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
chances  of  obtaining  recruits  from  all  British  universities 
would  be  lessened  if  the  Imperial  College  was  incorporated  in 
the  University  of  London. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  commit- 
tee were  unanimous  in  their  recommendations  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body  to  whom  the  organisation  of 
the  Imperial  College  was  to  be  entrusted,  and  also  in  regard 
to  the  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  that  College.  More- 
over, the  advocates  of  incorporation  in  the  University  admitted 
that  modifications  would  be  required  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate  before  it  could  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  College.  The  actual  words  of  their  recommendation 
were  as  follows. 

"If  changes  can  be  made  in  the  character  and  constitution 
"of  the  University  which  will  make  it  desirable  to  amalgamate 
"the  two  Institutions,  we  should  wish  to  see  such  modifications 
"made  and  an  amalgamation  effected  accordingly,  and  we  ven- 
"ture  to  suggest  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed 
"to  consider  what  these  changes  should  be."  This  report  was 
made  on  January  8,  1906,  and  the  government,  after  full 
consideration,  decided  to  take  no  action  thereon  until  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  formally  requested  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  In  December,  1908,  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  passed  a  resolution  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  public  bill  in 
parliament,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Imperial 
College  with  the  University.  The  Government  did  not  accede 
to  this  specific  request  but  appointed  a  Commission  whose  terms 
of  reference  are  much  wider,  as  they  have  "to  inquire  into 
"the  working  of  the  present  organisation  of  the  University  of 
"London  and  into  other  facilities  for  advanced  education  (gen- 
"eral,  professional  and  technical)  existing  in  London  for  per- 
"sons  of  either  sex  above  secondary  school  age."  Amongst 
other  matters  the  Commission  is  charged  to  enquire  and  "make 
"recommendations  as  to  the  relations  which  should  subsist  be- 
"tween  the  University  of  London,  its  incorporated  colleges, 
"the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  other 
"schools  of  the  University,  and  the  various  public  institutions 
"and  bodies  concerned." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  have  to  deal 
with  many  important  interests  affecting  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that  the  policy  of  incorporation  of  constituent  col- 
leges in  the  University  is  to  be  considered  generally  and  not 
within  the  limits  named  by  the  Senate  in  its  resolution  of 
December,  1908.  Obviously  much  time  and  labour  will  be 
required  before  the  Royal  Commission  can  report,  and  still 
more  before  the  Government  can  decide  on  the  recommendations 
made  and  the  action  to  be  taken.  Meanwhile,  the  governing 
body  of  the  Imperial  College  is  hard  at  work  on  the  task 
entrusted  to  it  under  the  Royal  Charter,  and  is  making  head- 
way on  the  lines  above  described. 

The  three  pre-existing  colleges  now  combined  in  the  Imperial 
College  were  schools  of  the  University  of  London,  but  non-in- 
corporated. In  the  Royal  Charter  it  was  provided  that  "pend- 
"ing  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
"Imperial  College  with  the  University  (of  London),  the 
"Imperial  College  shall  be  established,  in  the  first  instance  as 
"a  School  of  the  University."  This  direction  has  been  obeyed; 
the  Imperial  College,  like  its  constituent  parts,  being  non-in- 
corporate. Its  administration  by  the  governors  is  absolutely  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  Senate  of  the  University.  As  a  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  students  of  the  Imperial  College  are  classed  as 
internal  students  of  the  University  when  proceeding  to  degrees. 
The  regulations  of  the  University  of  course  apply  in  regard  to 
matriculation  as  well  as  examinations  for  degrees,  and  the 
professors  and  assistant  professors,  as  well  as  many  of  the  lec- 
turers are  "recognised  teachers"  in  the  University.  One  of  the 
professors  in  the  Engineering  department  of  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege has  his  salary  paid  by  the  University  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Senate;  but  this  arrangement  is  understood  to  involve 
no  right  of  interference  by  the  University  in  the  work  of  that 
department.' 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  forecast  what  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  may  be  as  their  enquiry  is  still 
in  an  early  stage.  As  matters  stand,  however,  at  present  and 
as  they  are  likely  to  stand  for  some  time  to  come,  the  Imperial 
College  and  its  governing  body  remain  absolutely  free  from 
control  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London;  and  its 
students  have  to  conform  to  University  regulations  only  in 
regard  to  matters  connected  with  matriculation  and  degrees 
which  have  been  mentioned  above.  The  most  friendly  relations 
exist  between  the  two  institutions.  In  addition  to  the  five 
governors  nominated  by  the  University,  there  are  other  gover- 
nors who  are  also  members  of  the  Senate.  Steps  have  been 
taken  also  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Imperial  College  with 
the  work  of  the  University  and  its  schools,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  Charter.  Personally  the  writer  remains 
of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  University  Report  of  January, 
1906;  believing  that  while  it  is  important  that  close  relations 
should  be  established  between  (the  Imperial  College)  and  the 
University  of  London.  .  .  "it  is  also  important  that  cordial 
relations  should  be  maintained  between  the  new  Institution  and 
other  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies." 
In  his  judgment  the  latter  and  very  important  object  is  more 
likely  to  be  attained  if  the  Imperial  College  remains  unincor- 
porated in  the  University,  under  the  independent  management 
of  the  present  most  representative  governing  body. 

W.  H.  WHITE. 


NOTES  ON  SWITZERLAND 

One  is  apt  to  think  of  Switzerland  as  the  land  of  mountains, 
glaciers  and  torrents.  It  is  such  and  a  great  deal  more.  It  is 
the  home  of  some  four  millions  of  people,  distinguished  for 
their  love  of  liberty  and  of  learning,  and  their  devotion  to 
noble  ideals. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  small  area,  only  some  sixteen 
thousand  square  miles,  on  which  this  population  is  placed  and 
on  which  it  thrives,  one  realises  what  the  energy  of  the  Swiss 
people  must  be.  No  doubt  a  certain  portion  of  their  prosperity 
is  due  to  the  tourist  who  pours  into  the  country  every  year 
large  sums  of  money.  But  the  Swiss  are  intelligent,  tenacious 
and  enterprising  and  would  be  successful,  even  were  there  no 
tourists.  Another  remarkable  thing  is  the  success  with  which 
the  Swiss  have  worked  out  a  constitution  for  the  government 
of  their  country.  The  twenty-two  cantons  differ  from  each 
other  in  so  many  ways  that  one  might  consider  it  impossible  to 
bind  them  together.  They  vary  in  size,  in  wealth,  in  religion, 
in  language,  in  traditions  and  customs,  and  yet  they  have 
developed  institutions  under  which  they  manage  to  live  in 
harmony  and  prosperity.  It  is  true  that,  at  various  times, 
attempts  to  secede  from  the  federation  have  been  made  by  dis- 
satisfied cantons,  and  in  our  own  time  there  is  socialistic  unrest, 
as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  on  the  whole  the 
national  compact  holds  well  and  is  likely  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  anarchistic  agitators,  unwelcome  to  the  majority  of 
the  steady-going  Swiss  people. 

In  the  matter  of  language,  Switzerland  is  a  remarkable 
country.  The  majority  of  the  people  speak  German;  five 
cantons  are  almost  exclusively  French;  one  is  Italian;  and  in 
another,  a  Romance  dialect  (or  group  of  dialects)  peculiar  to 
Switzerland,  is  spoken,  known  by  various  names,  such  as 
Grison,  Rhaeto-Romanisch,  Ladin,  Romanic,  etc.  In  religion 
there  is  great  diversity.  In  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  German 
cantons  there  is  a  predominance  of  Roman  Catholics;  in  others, 
the  Protestants  are  most  numerous.  Of  the  five  French  can- 
tons, three — Geneva,  Vaud  and  Neuchatel — are  largely  Protes- 
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tant,  and  two — Fribourg  and  Valais — are  Catholic.  The  Ital- 
ians are  largely  Catholic,  and  the  Orisons,  Protestant.  Yet  this 
country  of  mixed  race  and  religion  gave  a  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  moral  unity  in  1908  by  carrying,  by  popular  vote,  a 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  making  and  selling  of 
absinth. 

The  educational  and  scholarly  ideals  of  Switzerland  are 
high,  as  we  might  expect  from  a  country  which  has  produced 
such  men  as  Rousseau,  the  Bernoullis,  Euler,  Pestalozzi  and 
Agassiz.  The  primary  and  secondary  public  schools  are  num- 
erous and  well  organised.  One  finds  the  teachers  and  govern- 
ing boards  seriously  preoccupied  regarding  the  great  problems 
which  confront  those  who  have  charge  of  education  in  all 
countries.  It  may  be  that  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Canada,  there 
is  too  great  a  tendency  to  make  ambitious  programmes,  but 
that  is  a  tendency  which  experience  will  correct.  In  addition 
to  the  public  schools,  there  are  many  private  ones  of  a  high 
character. 

The  universities  of  the  country  are  numerous  and  mostly 
of  a  high  order.  There  are  universities  in  Bale,  Zurich,  Bern, 
Fribourg,  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  a  College  in  Neuchatel. 
Several  of  these  have  over  a  thousand  students  (Bern  has 
about  two  thousand),  and  in  addition  there  is  a  Polytechnic 
School  in  Zurich,  with  about  a  thousand  students.  The  staffs 
are  large  in  all  faculties  and  contain  distinguished  men.  The 
work  done  in  them  is  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  that 
done  in  the  best  European  universities,  and,  consequently, 
students  come  to  them  in  large  numbers  from  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Scandinavia  and  the  Slavonic  countries.  University 
towns  in  Switzerland  are  real  cosmopolitan  centres.  In  a  place 
like  Lausanne,  one  meets  amongst  the  students  representatives 
of  half  a  dozen  nations,  and  lectures  are  given  in  both  French 
and  German. 

In  artistic  achievement,  also,  Switzerland  holds  a  high  place. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  her  architects,  sculptors  and  painters  were 
apparently  the  equals  of  those  of  any  other  country.  The  fine 
old  churches  of  Coire,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Bale, 
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Zurich,  Lucerne,  Bern  and  Fribourg,  and  castles,  such  as  those 
of  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Grandson,  Nyon,  Yverdon  and  Chillon, 
as  well  as  the  interesting  collections  of  carving,  stained  glass, 
tapestry  and  the  like,  which  one  finds  in  such  places  as  the 
Swiss  National  Museum  at  Zurich,  show  how  great  the  mediae- 
val artistic  activity  was. 

But  artistic  activity  in  Switzerland  has  not  disappeared.  It 
continues  down  to  the  present  moment  with  considerable 
vigour.  The  number  of  Swiss  painters  who  have  a  continental 
reputation  is  large.  Bocklin  was  born  in  Bale  and  the  Swiss 
claim  him  as  one  of  themselves.  Less  well  known  names  are 
such  as  Burnand,  the  Girardets,  the  Roberts,  Calame,  Gleyre, 
Sandreuter,  whose  works,  along  with  those  of  many  others,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  numerous  public  picture  galleries  of  the 
country.  These  are  in  some  cases  large  and  well  organised, 
notably  the  gallery  at  Bale,  where  there  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  Holbeins  in  addition  to  the  Bocklins,  Girardets,  etc., 
the  Musee  Rath  at  Geneva,  the  fine  gallery  forming  part  of  the 
Palais  Rumine  (or  University  Building)  at  Lausanne,  the 
important  gallery  at  Bern  and  the  very  tasteful  gallery  at 
Neuchatel.  A  Torontonian  is  put  to  shame  when  he  visits 
galleries  like  these.  Take  Lausanne  and  Neuchatel,  for  instance. 
Lausanne  has  a  population  of  about  sixty  thousand  and  Neucha- 
tel of  about  twenty-five  thousand.  Each  one  has  a  fine  tasteful 
gallery  with  pictures  equal  to  any  modern  ones  that  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Those  by  Burnand  in  Lausanne 
and  those  by  Paul  Robert  in  Neuchatel  might  be  cited  as 
remarkably  good,  both  as  regards  lofty  conception  and  success- 
ful execution.  What  a  lesson  these  small  towns  give  to  our 
much  larger  philistine  city  of  Toronto!  A  word  also  should 
be  said  of  the  mural  decoration  of  public  buildings.  Court 
houses  and  the  like  have  suitable  pictures  in  staircases  and  in 
large  halls,  sometimes  of  an  allegorical  character  and  sometimes 
illustrating  the  history  of  Switzerland.  The  painful  impres- 
sion created  by  the  acres  of  bare  walls  in  the  public  buildings 
of  Canada  is  seldom  experienced. 

J.  SQUAIR. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 

That  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
science  and  art  to  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
enterprises  of  Canada  has  at  length  become  one  of  public  inter- 
est is  evidenced  by  several  facts.  Five  years  ago  the  discussion 
of  this  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  unknown,  and  in 
our  Legislatures  it  was  the  theme  of  only  an  occasional  isolated 
speech.  To-day  it  is  the  subject  of  some  of  the  best  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Legislatures.  Five  years  ago  organ- 
ised labour  was  either  apathetic  about,  or  in  some  cases  opposed 
to,  Technical  Education.  To-day  the  strongest  demands  come 
from  the  representatives  of  organised  labour.  Five  years  ago 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country  took  small  interest  in  the 
matter.  To-day  their  memorials  on  the  subject  are  presented  at 
every  meeting  of  the  Legislature  and  House  of  Commons.  Five 
years  ago  the  press  was  largely  silent,  but  to-day  it  devotes  many 
strong  editorials  to  the  question.  Five  years  ago  educationists 
were  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  cultural  side  of  their 
teaching.  To-day  they  see  that  this  is  only  the  foundation  of  an 
ever  enlarging  edifice,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  determined  only 
by  the  extent  of  our  industries. 

There  are  then  at  work,  forces  which  can  result  only  in 
immediate  and  effective  action.  It  remains  to  discuss  the  means 
and  manner  of  applying  a  system  of  Technical  Education  to  this 
country. 

The  first  problem  is  to  delimit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government  and  the  Provincial  Legislatures;  both  have 
important  parts  to  play  which  should  be  sharply  defined. 

In  so  far  as  Technical  Education  concerns  itself  with  the 
instruction  of  students  and  workmen  it  should  be  apparent  that 
the  Federal  Parliament  has  no  jurisdiction.  Such  jurisdiction  is 
at  variance  with  the  plain  reading  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  have  attempted  to 
place  it  under  that  section  of  the  Act  giving  the  Dominion  con- 
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trol  over  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  next  place  such  jurisdic- 
tion would  mean  a  separation  of  Technical  from  Cultural  Edu- 
cation which  it  is  most  important  to  avoid.  Again,  in  the  Ger- 
man system  we  have  an  example  of  such  instruction  left  to  the 
individual  States  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Leaving 
this  work  to  the  provinces  moreover  results  in  elasticity,  adap- 
tability, and  competition.  And  lastly,  as  will  appear  later,  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  Technical  Education  hinges  naturally 
upon  our  systems  of  Provincial  Education  which  are  already  in 
operation  and  will  expand  naturally  into  the  new  system. 

We  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  role  which  the  Dominion 
Government  should  assume  in  this  movement. 

In  the  first  place  the  Dominion  Government  should  be  a  cen- 
tre for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  this  subject  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Looking  at  the  development  of  Technical 
Education  in  the  United  States  we  find  that  there  has  been  no 
force  more  potent  than  the  widely  disseminated  works  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
Technical  Education.  These  works  are  perhaps  the  best  text- 
books in  English  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Labour  already  has 
the  preparation  of  similar  material  well  under  way.  This 
will  place  the  matter  intelligently  before  all  classes.  Among 
manufacturers  particularly  there  is  great  need  of  the  conviction 
— not  apparent  to-day — that  this  matter  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them  individually.  Time  and  again  it  has  been 
proved  that  any  system  of  Technical  Education  is  liable  to 
failure  unless  it  is  preceded  by  an  active  demand  from  those 
whom  it  will  benefit. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Dominion  Government  might 
promote  the  interests  of  Technical  Education  in  the  provinces 
by  cash  subsidies.  A  study  of  this  question  in  other  countries 
shows  that  the  system  receives  great  assistance  from  municipal- 
ities, manufacturers  and  associations  of  workmen,  so  that  the 
cost  to  the  state  becomes  surprisingly  small  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  system.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  a  system  is 
by  any  means  beyond  the  resources  of  our  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. Hence  this  question  becomes  one  of  minor  importance. 
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The  encouragement  of  Dominion  Associations  of  teachers, 
manufacturers  and  others  interested  in  Technical  Education 
should  be  an  important  function  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
many  works  on  Technical  Education  the  important  work  done  by 
these  associations  in  Germany  has  received  too  scanty  notice. 
They  have  performed  a  most  important  work  in  promoting  com- 
petition, unifying  the  systems  of  the  different  States  and  dis- 
seminating information.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1906  that  the 
importance  of  these  associations  was  recognised  in  the  United 
States  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States  under 
the  presidency  of  the  late  Carrol  D.  Wright,  of  Clark  University. 
Already  the  Association  is  represented  by  branches  in  nearly  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  is  doing  a  most  important  work. 

In  connection  with  these  associations  space  forbids  more 
than  a  passing  notice  of  the  national  museums  and  exhibitions 
which  have  done  so  much  to  promote  interest  in  and  spread 
information  on  this  subject  in  Germany.  These  would  be  a  later 
development  in  Canada. 

By  all  means  the  most  important  function  of  the  Dominion 
Government  is  the  establishment  of  a  Dominion  Institute  of 
Technology.  Tuition  should  be  no  part  of  its  duty.  Its  staff 
should  be  composed  of  the  very  best  scientific  men  obtainable. 
Their  work  should  consist  in  the  investigation  of  our  unknown 
resources  whether  occurring  in  a  state  of  nature  or  as  by-pro- 
ducts in  our  industries;  in  the  case  of  new  discoveries  they 
should  make  such  investigations  as  to  enable  them  to  place  such 
discoveries  without  delay  at  the  disposal  of  every  part  of  our 
educational  and  industrial  system.  Under  Professor  Hanel 
some  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  the  electrical  smelting 
of  iron  ores  peculiar  to  this  country.  Thousands  of  such  prob- 
lems face  us,  for  example,  the  production  of  artificial  nitrates 
and  the  possibilities  of  our  deposits  of  quartz,  feldspar  and 
clay  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  china.  The  importance 
of  the  investigation  of  our  by-products  requires  mention  only 
when  we  recall  that  such  investigations  in  Germany  have 
resulted  in  new  industries  which  add  yearly  hundreds  of  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars  to  the  national  wealth.  The  importance  of  an 
institution  which  would  promptly  assign  new  discoveries  to 
their  proper  place  in  our  system  is  patent  when  we  remember 
the  laborious  processes  by  which  the  discoveries  of  such  men 
as  Faraday,  Pasteur,  Lister,  Roentgen  and  Marconi  have  been 
utilised. 

Coming  to  the  relations  of  our  provinces  to  this  question, 
space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  brief  reference  to  Ontario; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  have 
taken  important  steps  in  the  development  of  their  systems. 
The  formulation  of  a  definite  plan  for  the  development  of  a 
system  of  Technical  Education  is  at  the  present  time  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  Ontario.  Without  some  definite  plan 
occasional  grants  for  the  erection  of  an  expensive  Technical 
School,  here  and  there,  will  have  very  little  result.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  we  already  have  the  nucleus  from  which  to  de- 
velop a  very  perfect  system,  similar  to  that  of  Germany. 

Passing  over  such  subjects  as  Manual  Training,  we  may  dis- 
cuss the  question  proper  under  the  headings  of  Industrial  Con- 
tinuation Classes,  Technical  Courses  in  our  High  Schools, 
Higher  Technical  Schools,  Schools  for  Particular  Industries, 
University  Commercial  Courses,  Technical  Art  Schools  and 
University  Work. 

Of  these  divisions,  that  of  the  Industrial  Continuation 
Schools  is  probably  the  most  important.  Such  schools  should 
give  technical  instruction  to  that  large  class  of  the  population 
who  have  entered  commercial  or  industrial  life  after  leaving  the 
public  schools.  These  pupils  would  be  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  upward.  These  would  necessarily  be  for  the  most  part 
night-schools  and  therefore  could  utilise  our  present  school 
buildings  and  to  a  certain  extent  our  present  school  staffs. 
These  schools  should  be  in  operation  at  the  present  time  in  all 
our  larger  towns  and  in  the  cities.  These  courses  should  be 
adapted  to  the  environment.  They  should  give  commercial 
courses  for  our  youth  engaged  in  banks  and  mercantile  life; 
courses  in  drafting,  mathematics  and  mechanics  for  young  men 
in  the  building  trades,  and  other  courses  adapted  to  the  needs 
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of  the  locality.  These  schools  would  at  once  extend  our  system 
of  education  in  a  most  useful  manner  to  that  large  class  of  the 
community  between  14  and  20  years  of  age  who  are  now  with- 
out such  advantages. 

Our  .high  schools  have  already  developed  along  lines  of  Tech- 
nical Education.  In  our  better  collegiates  we  already  have  the 
Commercial  Course,  the  Agricultural  Course  and  courses  in 
Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training.  If  the  remainder  of  the 
course  were  divided  sharply  into  a  Literary  Course,  and  a 
Scientific  Course,  suitable  for  those  who  intended  to  follow 
industrial  careers,  we  should  have  in  these  schools  a  very 
close  parallel  to  the  Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia  of  the  German 
system. 

In  our  School  of  Practical  Science  and  School  of  Mines  at 
Kingston,  we  have  institutions  parallel  with  the  German  High 
Schools  and  Secondary  High  Schools.  At  the  present  time  they 
prepare  for  the  highest  positions  in  the  engineering  professions. 
An  enlargement  of  their  curricula  which  would  enable  them  to 
prepare  men  for  the  highest  positions  in  the  metal,  textile  and 
other  industries  would  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  a  system  of 
Technical  Education. 

In  the  lack  of  Schools  for  Particular  Industries  which  might 
be  established  in  the  larger  centres,  we  are  lamentably  behind 
the  times.  For  example,  our  manufacturers  are  continually 
regretting  their  inability  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreigners 
in  the  woollen  trade.  When  we  scan  the  curriculum  of  a  Textile 
School  in  Massachusetts,  England,  or  Germany,  with  its  courses 
in  wool-sorting,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  finishing  and  pat- 
tern-making, and  consider  that  employees  and  foreman  have 
the  advantages  of  such  instruction,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
marvel  that  our  own  manufacturers  achieve  such  success  as 
they  do.  In  the  canning  industry  again  we  have  an  immense 
annual  loss  from  faulty  processes.  Yet  we  have  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  Guelph,  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Chemistry 
which  could  be  easily  developed  into  a  technical  course.  In 
short  there  is  in  our  more  important  industries  a  wide  field  for 
the  development  of  such  schools.  The  Agricultural  College  and 
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Dairy  Schools  are  our  only  examples  of  Technical  Schools  for  a 
particular  industry.  The  success  of  these  schools  should  be  an 
example  to  our  less  favoured  industries. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  higher  Commercial 
Schools  of  university  standing  which  exist  in  Germany.  For 
similar  work  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Commercial  Course 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Such  a  course  can  never  be  a  suc- 
cess until  the  heads  of  our  commercial  enterprises  realise  that 
they  are  completely  outclassed,  with  few  exceptions,  by  the 
men  occupying  corresponding  positions  in  such  countries  as 
Germany.  No  small  part  of  the  great  development  of  Germany 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  her  great  commercial  enterprises 
are  manned  by  men  having  a  commercial  education  on  a  par 
with  our  University  degree.  This  fact  should  be  appreciated 
by  our  commercial  leaders  and  provision  made  for  the  training 
of  these  employees  along  higher  educational  lines. 

While  Technical  Schools  of  Industrial  Art  may  be  distant 
in  Ontario,  their  importance  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  large 
part  of  the  export  trade  of  France  is  due  to  the  development  of 
this  class  of  schools.  It  has  its  beginnings  among  our  decor- 
ators of  china,  and  should  be  a  subject  for  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  our  artists. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  for  some  time  the  best  men  in 
our  Universities  have  recognised  that  they  are  destined  to  occupy 
the  highest  positions  in  the  technical  development  which  is  now 
beginning.  They  pay  ever-increasing  attention  to  the  technical, 
application  of  their  researches.  They  have  been  sadly  hampered 
in  Ontario  by  the  paucity  of  research  fellowships.  If  a  sugges- 
tion might  be  advanced,  it  would  be  that  they  continually  keep 
before  them  lines  of  research  which  might  be  of  importance  to 
our  manufacturers.  This  should  result  in  a  manufacturer  or 
group  of  manufacturers  providing  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  fellow  whose  time  would  be  primarily  occupied  with  the 
research  in  question,  but  given  in  part  to  University  work.  This 
plan  has  worked  successfully  in  other  countries  and  should  be 
practicable  in  Ontario,  where  it  would  give  an  immense  and 
needed  impetus  both  to  the  work  of  the  University  and  to  the 
cause  of  Technical  Education. 

MORLEY   CURRIE. 


GALLICANA  QUAEDAM 

My  best  friends  occasionally  reproach, me  with  making  light 
of  the  heavy  annals  of  our  happy  Canada,  and  thereby  depre- 
ciating or  deprecating  the  study  of  politics. 

If  I  write  instead  of  the  more  exciting  history  of  less  happy 
France,  it  is  neither  with  the  intention  of  adding  insult  to 
injury,  nor  yet  simply  to  take  advantage  of  my  stay  in  Paris, 
but  in  order  to  illustrate  once  more  the  old  familiar  maxim, 
which  was  my  original  point,  about  happy  nations  and  dull 
history. 

"Less  happy "  indeed  is  an  extreme  litotes.  France  has  been 
unhappy  for  many  generations;  never,  perhaps,  more  dissatis- 
fied, less  proud  of  herself  than  at  present. 

Democracy  involves  of  necessity  and  will  involve  until  the 
millenium,  the  inevitable  drawbacks  of  its  virtues:  low  stan- 
dards of  conduct,  that  is,  in  high  places,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  dishonesty  and  corruption  there,  together  with  a 
certain  gorgeousness  (or  Lloyd- George-ousness)  of  demagogism, 
of  hypocrisy  tempered  with  hysteria.  In  aristocratic  systems, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  demagogism  is  not  necessary,  and  the 
corruption,  if  as  great,  if  even  greater,  is  better  veiled,  less 
obtrusive,  and  withal  less  demoralising. 

But  in  France,  the  corruption  since  1875  has  been  more 
conspicuous  than  elsewhere  in  proportion  as  democracy  has 
been  more  complete;  and  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  have  been 
more  flagrantly  developed.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  disgust 
with  politics  which  is  common  in  all  democracies  is  more  loudly 
expressed  in  France.  For  example,  the  resentment  exhibited 
recently  in  Canada  at  the  " salary  grab"  in  Ottawa,  is  mild 
compliment  compared  with  the  jeers  and  jibes  poured  out  here 
daily  in  the  press  at  the  expense  of  "The  Quinze  Milles,"  the 
members  who  recently  voted  themselves  the  sum  of  15,000 
francs  per  annum,  a  sum  which,  for  a  bourgeois  of  the  pro- 
vince, constitutes  a  good  competence,  and  is  obviously  quite 
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incompatible  with  the  first  qualification  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, personal  disinterestedness  and  financial  independence. 

If  anyone  has  still  any  lingering  faith  in  that  almost  self- 
evident  contradiction,  the  payment  of  members  of  parliament, 
let  him  come  to  France  and  hear  what  the  people  say  of  their 
paid  members,  of  their  professional  politicians. 

Politics,  like  everything  else  in  France,  has  thereby  become 
a  specialty.  Perhaps  specialists  have  always  been  more  con- 
spicuous here  than  in  London.  Carlyle,  at  least,  once  com- 
plained that  he  had  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  for  a  day  and 
had  not  seen  a  gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  by  interpretation,  a 
man  of  liberal  education;  only  learned  specialists  on  the  one 
side  of  him  and  unlearned  specialists  on  the  other;  unlettered 
physicists  or  illiterate  physique. 

I.   EDUCATION 

Look  at  the  extraordinary  bitterness  of  the  educational 
quarrel  in  France,  and  you  see  the  results  of  specialism.  One 
side  says  that  education  is  the  formation  of  character,  religion 
is  therefore  its  basis;  the  other  side — and  let  us  make  it  look  at 
least  respectable,  by  expressing  its  formula  in  Aristotelian 
language — that  education  is  the  setting  free  of  the  faculties, 
the  detachment  and  disentanglement  of  thought ;  and  its  .instru- 
ment is  to  be  found  (by  a  non-sequitur)  in  instruction  in 
science. 

For  a  generation  and  more  this  second  school  has  prevailed ; 
nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  great  physiologists, 
Claude  Bernard  and  Paul  Bert,  took  charge  of  the  poor  patient, 
Education,  and  with  their  skilful  Jiands  of  surgery  amputated 
its  ailing  body  of  the  Humanities.  One  by  one  the  delicate  and 
half-atrophied  organs  of  the  past,  the  rudimentary  survivals  of 
an  age  of  more  imagination  and  reverence,  were  removed,  and 
therewith  "the  lights  in  Heaven" — as  an  oratorical  member  of 
the  present  Government  has  vigorously  expressed  it — "were 
for  ever  extinguished ; "  for  the  Humanities  and  Divinity 
stand  or  fall  together. 
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The  patient  was  told  that  he  was  henceforth  a  happy  animal 
and  need  not  be  afraid  to  live;  in  fact,  if  he  would  consider  a 
little,  he  would  see  that  he  could  live  better,  both  for  himself 
and  his  country,  now  that  he  saw  exactly  what  was  before  him ; 
and  that  there  was  no  other  country,  and  no  abiding  self  of 
which  he  formed  part;  at  any  rate,  there  was  nothing  now  to 
be  afraid  of,  and  incidentally  therefore  his  virtue  would  be  so 
much  the  more  virtuous.  "Gentlemen/'  says  the  captain  of  a 
sinking  ship — it  is  Plutarch  (not  I)  who  is  paraphrasing  the 
argument — "gentlemen,  reassure  yourselves,  you  are  only 
going  to  be  drowned,  nothing  worse  I  assure  you,  upon  my  word 
as  a  philosopher  and  a  physiologist. ' ' 

With  two  theories  of  education,  so  narrow  and  so  opposed  to 
each  other,  France  is  naturally  rent  from  end  to  end  with  edu- 
cation quarrels,  more  insoluble  than  those  of  England,  a  fortiori 
than  those  of  Canada.  The  question  of  Marmion  once  "pas- 
sioned" Ontario  schools  (if  I  may  coin  a  Gallicism),  but  just 
such  questions  are  "passioning"  hundreds  of  schools  in  France. 
Little  girls  refuse  a  history-lesson  because  their  father  or  their 
cure  has  forbidden  them  to  read  that  history  primer,  and  the 
royalists*  papers  applaud  loudly  the  precocious  piety  of  the 
youthful  dissidents.  They  even  anticipate  a  time  when  the 
experience  of  Falisci  will  be  repeated — the  opposition  papers 
are  still  full  of  classical  allusions — and  the  children  will  be 
armed  with  the  rods.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  instructors, 
perhaps,  suspend  the  urchins  for  a  fortnight  and  bring  an 
action  against  the  cure  or  the  father,  and  the  government  papers 
approve.  In  one  case  the  unfortunate  teacher  accepted  the 
recitation  of  paragraphs  from  another  text-book  approved  by 
the  father,  reserving  only  to  himself  the  right  to  put  additional 
questions  from  the  text-book  originally  prescribed.  Yet,  again 
at  other  times  and  places,  the  mayor  takes  a  hand  in,  and 
endorses  or  rejects  ex  cathedra  the  book  which  the  Department 
of  Education  has  sanctioned  and  the  school-master  has  pre- 
scribed, but  which  the  bishops  have  condemned.  Only  a  few 
patient,  long-suffering,  Christian-minded  teachers,  worthy  of  a 
more  placid  country,  attempt,  by  consultation  with  the  church. 
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to  find,  among  the  books  sanctioned  by  the  department,  an 
inoffensive  series;  to  get  out  of  politics  and  down  to  work. 
And  one  of  these  has  just  been  disciplined  by  the  prefect  of  his 
department,  and  his  freedom  of  choice  among  the  sanctioned 
primers  has  been  withdrawn. 

Obviously,  it  requires  extreme  patience  and  unfailing  self- 
control  to  keep  the  teaching  of  history  and  science  clear  of 
religion,  yet  this  is  what  the  present  government  professes  to 
do.  The  lay  schools — the  state-schools — are  to  be  "neutral" 
towards  religion ;  the  other  schools  are  ' '  free ' '  schools  or  ' '  Chris- 
tian" schools,  not  "church-schools"  mark;  the  problem  is  far 
deeper  than  a  mere  ecclesiastical  quarrel  between  the  sects  as 
in  England,  and  there  is  no  Cowper-Temple-ism  here,  such  as  in 
England  has  often  kept  the  peace  between  those  who  demand 
a  religious  education  first  and  foremost,  and  those  who  demand 
an  education  which  shall  be  broad  and  free  in  spirit. 

One  must  be  in  France  to  see  how  the  logical  French  mind 
presses  home  each  narrow  and  unnecessary  dilemma.  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum  and  the  French  mind  a  compromise.  Vaulting 
(intellectual)  ambition  overleaps  herself  and  falls  on  the  other 
side.  One  such  ambition,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  another  very 
burning  question. 

II.    ANTI-MILITARISM 

.  The  Commune  of  Paris  in  a  mood  half  childish,  half  noble 
and  wholly  French,  pulled  down  in  May,  1871,  the  Vendome 
column  as  an  affront  to  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  fraternity 
—Marshall  MacMahon,  who  must  have  been  still  an  Irish 
humourist,  phlegmatically  replaced  it  at  the  cost  of  the  artist 
who  had  prompted  the  demolition — and  starving  shoe-makers, 
who  had  shrunk  a  few  weeks  before  from  fighting  the  German 
besiegers,  gladly  joined  the  communist  ranks  to  fight  the 
Versaillese  royalists  on  behalf  of  democracy  and  equality. 

The  same  extraordinary  blending  of  contradictions  runs 
still  through  the  revolutionary  creed.  The  Republic  is  the 
people's  Republic  and  the  people  will  die  for  it.  Nay,  but  the 
Republic  is  also  the  Republic  of  the  bourgeois  and  the  aristo- 
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crats  (if  any  aristocrats  survive),  and  the  people  will  not  die 
for  it.  They  will  not  even  fight  for  it;  at  least,  they  will  not 
fight  the  enemy,  the  foreigner,  for  it;  for  the  foreigner  is,  or 
may  be,  a  brother.  Their  own  officers  are  not  their  brothers. 
It  is  more  natural,  more  pious,  more  dutiful  to  fight  the  French- 
man who  is  bourgeois,  than  the  German  who  may  be  a  working- 
man  like  oneself.  And  so  patriotism,  by  passing  into  human- 
it  arianism  and  cosmopolitanism,  disappears  into  the  justification 
of  civil  war  and  social  hatred,  and  the  very  man  who  rejected 
war  as  unlawful,  accepts  now  as  natural  the  worst  form  of 
war,  la  guerre  sociale. 

"The  worst  form  of  war/'  for,  at  least,  in  the  old  patriotic 
states,  in  effete  Germany  and  tide-bound  England,  war,  if 
national  selfishness,  is  individual  unselfishness  and  self-sacri- 
fice. "The  soldier,"  as  Ruskin  said,  "is  admired  not  because 
he  takes  another 's  life,  but  because  he  lays  down  his  own. ' '  But 
in  this  new  civil  war,  la  guerre  sociale,  almost  all  the  unselfish- 
ness of  war  is  sifted  out  and  disappears,  and  the  remaining 
motives  are  compact  of  personal  selfishness  and  class-aggression ; 
the  enemy  is  no  longer  an  unseen  foreigner,  whom  no  one  knows 
and  whom  one  cannot  hate,  but  one's  employer,  the  man  one 
meets  and  talks  with  every  day;  hatred,  which  has  no  existence 
in  war  as  ordinarily  practised,  appears  in  its  deadliest  form,  the 
hatred  of  one's  neighbour,  of  the  man  better  off  than  oneself; 
and,  'as  if  it  were  not  a  passion  sufficiently  evil  in  itself,  it  is 
inspired  and  fused  with  euvy  and  jealousy,  the  meanest  of  all 
evil  passions.  And  a  party  which  starts  with  the  highest  ideals, 
and  often  has  acted  upon  them — in  the  days  of  1871,  for 
example,  the  Communist  leaders  often  erred  only  from  sublime 
and  impracticable  idealism — ends  with  a  platform  built  nakedly 
upon  hatred;  a  party  which  continually  reminds  one  of  the 
early  Christian  church  in  its  idealism — though  ignorantly 
scoffing  at  Christianity — ends  in  preaching  envy,  hatred  and 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness,  as  it  ended  historically  in  1871 
in  the  shooting  of  the  hostages  and  the  gratuitous  murder  of  a 
singularly  liberal  and  Gallician  Archbishop.  French  literature 
is  full  of  ironies;  the  death  of  Monsigneur  Darboy  gave  to  the 
political  history  of  France  an  irony  truly  French. 
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The  phlegmatic  Englishman  listens  to  all  the  French 
"blague"  of  cosmopolitanism  and  humanitarianism,  and  takes 
it  as  he  takes  his  Christianity  itself,  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and 
turns  his  other  ear  to  the  ordinary  instincts  of  the  patriot  and 
the  Englishman;  and  his  national  poet-philosopher  justifies  his 
compromise  and  assures  him  that  the  best  cosmopolitanism,  the 
most  practical  and  practicable  cosmopolitanism,  is  patriotism. 

But  this  is  slovenly  thinking  and  sordid  compromise  to  a 
Frenchman.  A  few  weeks  ago  some  children  in  a  public  school 
ran  to  the  window  to  see  the  soldiers  pass.  The  master,  a  doc- 
trinaire revolutionist,  anti-patriot,  ant  i -militarist,  found  fault 
with  them.  "What  are  you  looking  at,  children?  I  see  noth- 
ing but  men  in  red  and  blue  carrying  some  instruments  of 
butchery  and  a  piece  of  bunting." 

The  poor  man  has  lost  his  place  and  is  now  on  the  political 
stump,  so  great  was  the  storm  raised  by  this  sally  of  pedagogic 
sarcasm  and  by  a  subsequent  appearance  at  an  anti-militarist 
meeting.  One  finds  difficulty  in  imagining  the  average  Eng- 
lish parent  or  English  school-boy,  or  even  school-girl,  allowing 
their  blood  to  boil  over  at  a  pendant's  short-sightedness. 

IH.   THE   RELIGIOUS  SITUATION  IN   FRANCE 

There  is  the  same  fanaticism  in  other  directions.  If  I  refer 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  France  and  to  its  Protestant 
antagonists,  it  is  of  course  only  in  relation  to  the  political 
aspects  of  their  antagonism.  From  a  political  point  of  view  it 
appears  to  me  tolerably  clear  (a)  that  the  first  necessity  of  a 
people  is  some  sort  of  reconciliation  between  the  religious 
instinct  and  freedom  of  thought,  some  via  media;  (&)  that  the 
general  history  of  Protestantism  furnishes  an  instance  of  such 
reconciliation,  more  or  less  successful.  Protestants  have, 
broadly  speaking,  at  least  attempted  to  reconcile  Paganism  and 
Christianity ;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation ;  it  has  tried 
to  find  a  via  media;  (c)  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never 
accepted '\more  than  one  of  the  two  conflicting  principles.  The 
"faithful,."  and  minority  to-day  of  the  population  of  France, 
have  not  demanded  a  Reformation  of  mediaeval  Christianity; 
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have  been  content  with  their  church  as  it  was  before  Luther. 
They  have  accepted  the  religious  instinct  in  a  form  which 
offers  little  scope  for  activity  of  religious  thought.  As  one  of 
their  recent  literary  champions  put  it  with  intentional  paradox : 
"If  you  want  to  know  what  my  creed  is,  ask  at  Rome."  The 
rest  of  the  nation — the  majority  to-day — accept,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  Renaissance  only.  Practically  (at  best)  they 
ignore  Christianity.  France  has  in  all  ages  produced  numbers 
of  Frenchmen  who  have  been,  so  to  speak,  belated,  animae 
naturaliter  puganae  post  Christum  natae.  These  Frenchmen 
accepted  the  Renaissance  as  emancipation  from  all  control; 
their  descendants  logically  followed  up  the  Renaissance  with  the 
French  Revolution,  which  was  a  further  emancipation,  and  the 
antithesis  of  that  religious  revival  known  as  the  British  Revolu- 
tion. The  Revolution  meant  to  Frenchmen  what  democracy 
meant  to  the  Greeks  of  Plato's  time,  freedom  from  law,  politi- 
cal or  moral ;  equality  for  all  impulses,  good,  bad  or  indifferent ; 
naturalism  and  anarchy;  or — in  American — "Whitmania.  Thus, 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  Revolution,  Madame  Roland — before 
she  had  herself  offered  occasion  to  the  scoffer — complained  that 
her  political  friends  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  decency,  seemed 
to  think  decency  necessarily  "royalist."  Poor  Louvet,  who  died 
at  last  heroically,  resisting  the  mountain,  equally  in  his  youth 
resisted  such  "royalism."  (d)  Even  the  little  handful  of 
French  Protestants  whom  the  Reformation  created  were  crushed 
by  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  and  its  accessories.  That  persecu- 
tion, in  the  irony  of  Heaven,  was  fatally  successful,  destroying 
its  victims,  doubly  destroying  its  agents,  robbing  France  of  all 
that  genius  which  has  ever  since  adorned  a  number  of  families 
—distinguished  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number — in  Great 
Britain,  in  Ireland,  in  Holland,  Germany  and  South  Africa, 
and  on  our  own  continent. 

The  political  results  of  that  suicidal  persecution  are  every- 
where still  visible  and  disastrous  for  France:  (1)  The  least  of 
its  results  is  that  the  surviving  Protestants  have  been  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  Jews  who  have  at  most  times 
exploited  France,  have  done  so  since  with  the  greater  success; 
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that  there  has  been  no  Protestant  Church  strong  enough  to  be 
an  independent  counterpoise  to  their  influence.  (2)  The  ultra- 
conservatism  of  the  dominant  church  in  France  has  driven  the 
handful  of  Protestants  not  only  into  political  alliance  with  the 
Jews,  but  into  extreme  rationalism.  (3)  That  same  ultra-eon^ 
servatism  has  been  perpetuated — by  its  easy  triumph  over  Pro- 
testantism— from  generation  to  generation,  with  only  rare  and 
spasmodic  outbreaks  of  a  more  liberal,  a  more  independent  and 
national,  or  Gallician,  type  of  Catholicism.  (4)  And,  most 
fatal  result  of  all,  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the  dominant  church 
has  co-operated  with  the  temperament,  natural  to  masses  of 
Frenchmen,  to  drive  multitudes  of  its  own  nominal  adherents 
into  indifferentism,  "bad"  Catholicism,  negation  and  atheism. 
The  fatal  dilemma  has  always  presented  itself  to  the  French- 
man's over-logical  mind:  the  conservatism  of  the  church  or 
nothing.  And  so  far  as  present  appearances  go,  the  Abbe 
Loisy,  if  he  does  not  himself  illustrate  the  dilemma,  will  not 
succeed  in  extricating  "the  faithful"  from  it. 

And  so  the  monstrous  see-saw  goes  on  and  up  and  down ;  the 
Revolution  triumphs,  and  the  crosses  come  down,  and  the  blas- 
phemous Carmagnole  celebrates  the  renewed  crucifixion  of 
Christ;  He  is  sold  again  on  His  crucifix  for  less  than  thirty 
pieces  of  silver ;  the  reaction  follows  and  the  crosses  return,  and 
the  Pantheon  becomes  again  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  the  pomp  of 
incense  and  candles  lends  a  certain  sweetness  and  light  to  the 
dull  darkness  of  that  pagan  temple  of  the  dead. 

But,  whichever  side  wins,  there  is  the  old  dilemma:  no 
fusion,  no  union  between  the  two  forces  equally  necessary  to 
man  for  his  character  and  for  his  battle  with  Nature — the 
religious  instinct  and  freedom  of  thought.  Hardly  did  one 
eccentric  thinker,  some  forty  years  ago,  make  a  momentary 
peace  in  his  own  little  world  by  veiling  the  crucifixes  and  the 
Christian  altars  of  the  old  Hotel  Dieu  with  the  lilacs  of  May- 
time,  that  those  who  wished  might  see  the  flowers  of  Nature, 
and  those  who  wished,  the  Divine  Humanity  behind  them  and 
Nature.  But  this  benefactor  to  divided  France  was  only  a 
despised  Communard,  the  magistrate  of  a  day,  banished  from 
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France  when  the  blood-thirsty  vengeance  of  Versailles  triumphed 
over  the  blood-stained  Commune  of  Paris. 

And  to-day  the  other  end  of  the  see-saw  is  uppermost  again 
and  Monsieur  Viviani  celebrates  "the  extinction  forever  of  the 
light  of  Heaven." 

What  can  any  one  who  tries  to  see  life  steadily,  and  see  it 
whole  make  of  such  dilemmas;  and  of  such  fanatics?  On  the 
one  side,  the  odium  theologicum  at  its  maximum,  or  only 
exceeded  by  the  odium  atheologicum  on  the  other  side. 

All  abstractions  are  wild  and  unmeaning  phrases  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  doubly  so  are  dilemmas  such  as  these  that 
divide  Frenchmen.  How  can  the  man  of  another  race  face  a 
choice  between  theocracy  and  atheism?  Theocracy — in  a  cer- 
tain large  sense,  not  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense — he  can  compre- 
hend and  would  fain  accept;  as  for  atheism,  it  seems  to  him  to 
be,  in  practice  often,  only  an  ugly  synonym  for  civilisation,  and 
civilisation  also  he  can  comprehend  and  cannot  help  accepting. 
But  the  dilemma  he  will  not  accept.  Bather,  he  is  trying  all 
the  time  to  reconcile  Christianity  and  civilisation,  and  to  use 
each,  to  curtail  the  excesses  into  which  either,  left  alone,  will 
run.  His  largest  and  most  vital  problem  is  just  this  reconcilia- 
tion; he  wants  a  Christianity  that  will  be  worthy  of  its 
Founder  and  that  will,  in  accordance  with  His  intention,  fulfil 
and  not  destroy  the  civilisation  that  both  preceded  and  followed 
Him,  the  civilisation  of  Hellenism  and  of  the  Renaissance  of 
Hellenism. 

One  illustration  of  the  religious  quarrel  is  very  picturesque 
and  significant,  and  has  filled  the  papers  recently.  The  Church, 
as  every  one  knows,  has  lately  pronounced  upon  that  scourge 
of  England,  poor  Joan  of  Arc,  the  estate  of  sainthood ;  the  men 
sof  science  among  her  ungrateful  countrymen  took  the  oppor- 
tunity— following  the  callous  irreverence  and  inconvenient 
jestings  of  Voltaire — to  pronounce  on  her  sentence  of  hysteria, 
and  here  straightway  was  the  occasion  for  another  convulsion. 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


DISALLOWANCE  OF  PROVINCIAL  STATUTES 

Of  the  legal  right  of  the  federal  government  at  Ottawa  to  dis- 
allow and  thereby  to  annul  and  destroy  any  provincial  statute 
on  any  subject  whatever,  and  whether  within  or  beyond  the  legal 
competence  of  the  Provinces  to  enact,  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  power  is  expressly  conferred  upon  the  Governor-General, 
which  means,  in  practice,  the  federal  government  of  the  day, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Domin- 
ion, by  the  combined  effect  of  sections  90  and  56  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  1867.  Section  56  provides,  in  effect,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  may  disallow  any  statute  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  within  two  years  from  its  receipt  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary ;  and  by  section  90  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  made  applicable  to  the  Provinces,  with  the  substitution  of 
the  Dominion  Government  for  the  Imperial  Government  and  of 
one  year  for  two  years.  And  it  is  expressly  declared  that  such 
disallowance  " shall  annul  the  Act  from  and  after  the  day"  of 
its  official  signification. 

This  legal  right,  accordingly,  is  subject  to  the  legal  limitation 
that  it  must  be  exercised  within  a  year  from  the  receipt  of  the 
statute  in  question,  and,  according  to  the  weight  of  opinion,  to 
the  further  limitation  that  the  federal  authorities  have  no  legis- 
lative powers  of  amendment,  but  must  either  accept  or  reject 
the  provincial  enactment  as  a  whole. 

The  capacity  of  the  central  government  in  a  federal  state  thus 
to  control  the  domestic  legislation  of  its  constituent  units  of 
provinces  or  states  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  feature  of  a  federal 
union.  No  such  power  appears  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  America,  the  great  federal  precedent  of  modern  times 
although  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Madison,  who  took  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1783, 
appears  to  have  urged  that  a  negative  on  state  laws  was  the  mild- 
est expedient  that  could  be  devised  for  the  full  protection  of  the 
federal  government.  In  the  suspicious  dread  of  the  new  sover- 
eignty they  were  imposing  upon  their  independent  states  these 
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views  did  not  meet  with  general  acceptance  by  the  delegates  at 
the  convention. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  disallowance  to  be  found  in  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Act  which  federates  the  Australian  colonies  and 
which  conforms  to  the  American  rather  than  to  the  Canadian 
model.  In  the  Australian  union  as  in  the  American,  accordingly, 
there  is  no  control  over  the  legislation  of  the  federated  states 
beyond  that  afforded  by  the  legal  doctrine  of  ultra  vires,  whereby 
provincial,  as  well  as  federal,  enactments  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  legal  competence  of  the  enacting  legislatures  under  the  con- 
stitution may,  on  principles  of  the  Common  Law,  be  declared  to 
be  null  and  void.  Within  the  ambit  of  their  legislative  authority, 
as  denned,  the  Australian  colonies  and  the  American  states  are 
supreme,  and  their  legislation  can  be  negatived  only  when  they 
transgress  its  limits,  and,  in  that  case,  by  judicial  declaration  of 
ultra  vires  alone. 

In  the  Canadian  system,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  distinction 
is  a  notable  feature  of  contrast,  provincial  legislation  is  not  only 
subject  to  the  operation  of  this  doctrine;  but  it  is  subject  to 
destruction  by  the  statutory  power  of  disallowance  reposed  in 
the  Governor-General  in  council. 

The  concession  of  this  drastic  control  to  the  Dominion  is 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  desire  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Canadian  confederation,  of  whom  a  strong  minority  would  have 
preferred  a  legislative  union,  to  provide  a  federal  govern- 
ment of  unique  strength  not  only  free  from  the  restrictions  which 
had  embarassed  the  American  union  in  its  conflicts  with  the 
states  but  armed  with  jurisdiction  and  powers  which  would 
render  such  conflicts  impossible.  In  the  matter  of  disallowance, 
moreover,  they  were  assisted  by  their  long  experience  of  the  mild 
practice  of  the  mother  country  in  its  uniform  reservation  of  a 
similar  control  over  Canadian  legislation  in  all  Imperial  grants 
of  legislative  capacity  from  the  earliest  commissions  to  Canadian 
governors  through  all  the  successive  Imperial  acts  conferring 
legislative  capacity  upon  the  North  American  Provinces.  And 
its  concession  to  the  federal  authorities  is  clearly  not  without  its 
intrinsic  merits. 
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When  kept  within  what  it  is  submitted  should  be  its  proper 
bounds  and  employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  promote  the 
common  advantage  by  the  protection  of  federal  interests  in 
which,  in  the  wider  field,  the  citizens  of  all  Provinces  are  directly 
concerned,  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  provincial  rights  would 
be  disposed  to  concede  that,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  the 
right  of  disallowance  makes  for  the  best  interests  of  a  consistent 
and  harmonious  union. 

But  while  disallowance  is  always  ' '  legal '  '  in  the  sense  that  no 
Court  of  Justice  may  relieve  against  it,  however,  impolitic, 
oppressive  or  unjust,  this  legal  right,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  legal  powers  in  our  unique  system  of  government  is  con- 
trolled and  restrained  by  political  conventions  or  usages,  that  is 
to  say,  by  'authoritative  precedents  in  its  exercise,  which  are 
observed,  and  which  we  expect  to  be  observed,  with  as  much 
respect  and  regularity  as  the  law  itself.  When  we  leave  the  safe 
ground  of  the  law  for  the  shifting  sands  of  practice  and  political 
expediency  the  path  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  follow,  and  the 
ways  may  point  apart ;  and  it  is  in  respect  of  these  conventions 
and  precedents,  and  the  true  deductions  therefrom,  that  diffi- 
culties and  honest  divergence  of  opinion  may  and  do  arise. 

While  the  anticipation  of  the  first  Premier  of  the  new  Domin- 
ion in  the  first  year  of  confederation  that  ' '  the  general  govern- 
ment will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  propriety  of  allowance 
or  disallowance  of  provincial  acts  much  more  frequently  than 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  with  respect  to  colonial 
enactments, ' '  has  been  realised  in  experience,  the  power  of  disal- 
lowance has  been  exercised  with  great  caution,  and  the  percentage 
of  provincial  statutes  disallowed  is  extremely  small. 

From  a  memorandum  prepared  originally  by  Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash, 
K.C.,  when  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  and  subsequently  extended 
to  later  years,  it  appears  that  of  12,843  provincial  acts  passed  by 
the  seven  provinces  from  1867  to  1891  inclusive  but  70  were  dis- 
allowed. Of  this  number  24  were  enactments  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba  out  of  a  total  of  1,116,  and  20  of  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  out  of  a  total  of  801.  Of  the  10,926  statutes 
passed  by  the  remaining  provinces  only  26  in  all  were  disallowed 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 
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Coining  to  later  years,  from  1904  to  1906  inclusive,  but  5 
statutes,  all  of  them  from  British  Columbia,  were  disallowed,  4 
of  which  were  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  province,  under  the 
guise  of  "property  and  civil  rights"  to  deal  with  the  Asiatic 
question,  and  the  other  to  encroach  upon  the  exclusive  powers 
of  the  Dominion  in  the  appointment  of  judges.  In  the  preced- 
ing three  years  (1901-1903)  the  power  was  not  enforced  against 
any  of  the  provinces  save  British  Columbia,  of  whose  enactments 
7  Acts  of  a  similar  nature  were  disallowed  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  either  inconsistent  with  Dominion  policy  or  were 
obviously  directed  against  Asiatics  and  so  contrary  to  Imperial 
and  Dominion  interests.  Apart  from  the  disallowance  of  similar 
enactments  of  the  same  province  in  its  persistent  efforts  to  legis- 
late against  Asiatics,  disallowance  in  the  two  preceding  years 
(1899  and  1900)  was  limited  to  one  Manitoba  statute  which  had 
been  found  vexatious  in  its  application  to  Dominion  land  in  the 
province  and  thereby  in  conflict  with  Dominion  interests. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  very  many  enactments, 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  disallowed,  have  contained 
objectionable  features  and  have  been  the  subject  of  objection  and 
comment  by  successive  Ministers  of  Justice.  All  the  provincial 
statutes  of  each  year  are  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Minister  reports  to  Council  on  all,  and 
deals  specifically  with  any  Act  which,  on  the  general  lines  of  the 
report  of  June,  1868,  is  considered  objectionable  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  attention  of  the  provincial  authorities  is  directed  to 
the  grounds  of  objection  and  their  removal  invited;  corres- 
pondence ensues ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  matter  is 
adjusted  between  the  two  governments.  The  mere  existence  of 
the  power,  apart  from  its  exercise,  inclines,  in  this  way,  to  federal 
supremacy.  The  provincial  law-makers  are  conscious  of  it  and 
of  the  scrutiny  it  involves,  and  the  general  influence  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  other  than  wholesome. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  new  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  was  then  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  Prime  Minister,  as  well,  undertook,  in  a  report  dated 
June  8th,  1868,  and  approved  in  Council,  to  define  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  practice  of  the  Dominion  with  respect 
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to  disallowance  should,  in  future,  be  regulated.  "With  the 
observation  that  * '  the  course  of  local  legislation  should  be  inter- 
fered with  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  power  of  disallowance 
exercised  with  great  caution,"  the  report  proceeds  to  recommend 
that  -"  in  deciding  whether  an  Act  of  a  Provincial  legislature 
should  be  allowed  or  sanctioned,  the  government  must  not  only 
consider  whether  it  affects  the  interest  of  the  whole  Dominion 
or  not;  but  also,  whether  it  be  unconstitutional,  whether  it 
exceeds  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  local  legislatures,  and  in 
cases  where  the  jurisdiction  is  concurrent,  whether  it  clashes 
with  the  legislation  of  the  general  Parliament. '  ' 

And  it  was  further  recommended  that  "the  Act  should  not 
be  disallowed,  if  the  general  interests  permit  such  a  course,  until 
the  local  government  has  an  opportunity  of  considering  and  dis- 
cussing the  objections  taken,  and  the  local  legislatures  have  also 
an  opportunity  of  remedying  the  defects  found  to  exist." 

A  perusal  of  the  great  mass  of  official  communications  between 
the  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  since  that  date  will 
show  that,  in  the  main,  this  general  outline  of  principle  and  pro- 
cedure has  been  adopted,  although  the  experience  of  later 
years  has  added  precisions  and  clearness  on  some  points  and 
adjusted  the  practice  to  new  conditions.  Well-known  disputes 
have  engaged  the  best  resources  of  the  legal  departments  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  Provinces  and  have  established  new  and 
authentic  precedents;  while  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject 
has  been  enriched  by  able  contributions  from  the  distinguished 
jurists  who  have  been  Ministers  of  Justice  in  reports  which  have 
been  subsequently  accepted  as  defining  the  true  principles  upon 
which  disallowance  should  properly  proceed. 

One  conclusion  is  clear.  The  Dominion  Government  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  power  for  the  maintenance  of  federal  policy 
or  the  protection  of  federal  interests  or  to  disallow  any  provin- 
cial legislation  by  which  either  in  its  opinion  may  be  assailed. 

As  by  its  assent  to  section  90  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  the  Crown 
has  transferred  the  right  to  intervene  in  provincial  legislation  to 
the  Governor-General  and  has,  accordingly,  no  power  of  disal- 
lowance whatever  in  respect  of  it,  the  Dominion  Government  is 
the  guardian  of  Imperial  interests  as  well,  and  will  properly  dis- 
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allow  any  statute  that  prejudices  or  invades  them.  Imperial  con- 
siderations have  no  doubt  been  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
for  the  consistent  disallowance  of  the  anti- Asiatic  legislation  of 
British  Columbia,  though  additional  reasons  have  been  usually 
assigned.  The  determination  of  the  question,  in  some  cases  a 
question  of  extreme  nicety,  whether  Dominion  or  Imperial 
interests  are  prejudiced  or  menaced  is  committed  by  the  B.  N.  A. 
Act  to  our  federal  executive.  For  their  action  they  are  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  and  to  the  electorate  of  the  Dominion.  There 
are  strong  political  safeguards  against  its  abuse,  and  the  constitu- 
tional right  upon  this  ground  would  seem  to  be  no  less  clear  than 
•the  legal. 

That  a  statute  of  a  Province  will  be  disallowed  for  no 
other  cause  than  that  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice "unconstitutional,"  or  "exceeds  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  the  local  legislature"  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  report  of 
1868  is  by  no  means  as  clear,  the  authority  of  text-books  and 
'  state-papers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  the  early  years  of  confederation  there  were  many  constitu- 
tional questions  still  unsettled;  and  there  was  tension  between 
the  Dominion  and  some  of  the  Provinces,  notably  Ontario,  on 
political  disputes  of  far-reaching  consequences.  What  was 
regarded  as  provincial  presumption  was  thought  to  require  a 
check.  But  the  tendency  of  recent  years  is  to  refrain  from  dis- 
allowing provincial  enactments  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
ultra  vires  the  Province,  if  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  on  the 
question,  and,  after  calling  the  attention  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  their  doubtful  validity,  to  leave  them  to  their  opera- 
tion and  to  the  decision  of  the  Courts.  When  disallowance  has 
been  actively  threatened  upon  this  ground,  there  has  generally 
been  some  feature  of  the  enactment  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  is  hostile  to  its  policy  or  prestige, 
or  otherwise  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Dominion,  and 
which  is  the  real  source  of  objection.  Where,  for  example,  a 
Province  has  sought,  under  cover  of  Privy  Council  decisions,  to 
impose  an  oppressive  license  fee  upon  Dominion  companies  as 
a  condition  of  their  carrying  on  business  in  the  Province,  the 
authorities  at  Ottawa  have  intimated  plainly  enough  in  the  con- 
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stitutional  discussion  that  has  followed  that  the  protection  of  dis- 
allowance would  be  invoked  if  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
statute  were  not  removed.  The  prestige  of  the  Dominion  as  well 
as  its  revenue  is  directly  concerned  in  the  discussion,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  in  any  legislation  of  this  character  the 
interests  of  the  Dominion  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term  are 
really  involved. 

The  earlier  attitude  of  the  Dominion  has  been  much  tempered 
to  the  provinces  in  later  practice.  But  provincial  governments 
have  no  just  cause  for  complaint  if  a  clear  attempt  to  exceed  the 
statutory  limits  of  their  legislative  powers  is  frustrated  by  dis- 
allowance. 

The  propriety  of  disallowance  upon  considerations  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  foregoing  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  a  section  of  the  community  that  the  current  of  legislation  has 
set,  in  some  of  the  Provinces,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  stig- 
matized as  ' '  socialistic "  measures  have  aroused  public  interest 
in  the  controversy.  The  advocates  of  Dominion  intervention  con- 
tend that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Dominion 
to  disallow  provincial  legislation,  although  clearly  within  pro- 
vincial competence,  which  interferes  with  vested  rights,  or  rights 
of  private  property,  destroys  access  to  the  Courts,  impairs  con- 
tracts or  is  otherwise  oppressive  or  unjust.  The  opposing  view, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  repudiates  "the  notion  that 
it  is  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  right  and  justice"  of  provincial  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion goes  to  the  root  of  our  Federal  system. 

In  affirming  the  capacity  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  to 
interfere  with  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  a  testator,  and 
the  validity  of  a  statute  which  disturbed  the  provisions  of  his  will, 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Draper  said  (re  Goodhue,  19  Grant  384), 
"Such  bills  are  still  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Governor- 
General  who  ...  is  entrusted  with  authority,  to  which  a  corres- 
ponding duty  attaches,  to  disallow  any  law  contrary  to  reason 
or  to  natural  justice  and  equity." 

And,  in  1881,  in  recommending  the  disallowance  of  what  was 
popularly  known  as  the  Rivers  and  Streams  Bill,  in  a  famous 
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dispute  with  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
used  this  language :  ' '  I  think  the  power  of  the  local  legislatures 
to  take  away  the  rights  of  one  man  and  vest  them  in  another,  as 
is  done  by  this  Act,  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  but  assuming  that 
such  right  does,  in  strictness,  exist,  I  think  it  devolves  upon  this 
government  to  see  that  such  power  is  not  exercised,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  private  rights  and  natural  justice,  especially  when, 
as  in  this  case,  in  addition  to  interfering  with  private  rights  in 
the  way  alluded  to,  the  Act  over-rides  a  decision  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  by  declaring  retrospectively  that  the 
law  always  was,  and  is,  different  from  that  laid  down  by  the 
Court." 

These  views  were  reaffirmed,  in  substance,  as  late  as  1893  by 
the  Acting  Minister  of  Justice  on  the  petition  of  a  railway  com- 
pany praying  for  disallowance  of  a  statute  of  Ontario  on  the 
complaint  that  it  deprived  the  railway  of  its  vested  rights  with- 
out compensation.  Disallowance  was  refused  for  the  sole  reason 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  the  statute  would  not  bear 
the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  petitioner,  but  his  official 
report  contains  this  observation :  ' '  Assuming  the  statute  to  have 
the  effect  which  the  railway  company  attribute  to  it,  the  case 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  a  statute  which  interferes  with  vested 
rights  of  property  and  the  obligation  of  contract  without  pro- 
viding for  compensation  and  would,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  furnish  sufficient  reason  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  disallowance." 

Only  last  year  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  hon- 
ourable member,  who  had  been  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows :  ' '  If  I  had  my  way,  wherever  a  pro- 
vince interfered  with  the  sacred  right  of  the  individual,  that 
individual  should  have  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment and  ask  for  a  disallowance  of  the  law. ' ' 

.  But,  while  additional  expressions  of  similar  opinions  could 
doubtless  be  adduced,  they  are  overborne,  as  controlling  pre- 
cedents, by  the  uniform  practice  of  later  years  of  refusing  inter- 
vention by  the  Dominion  upon  objections  of  this  nature  without 
more.  Many  instances  could  be  cited. 
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The  Honourable  Edward  Blake  disposed  of  a  petition  against 
an  Ontario  Statute  with  these  words:  "The  undersigned  does 
not  conceive  that  he  is  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  allegations  of  the  petition  as  to  the  injustice  alleged  to  be 
effected  by  the  Act.  This  was  a  matter  for  the  local  legislature. ' ' 

Sir  John  Thompson,  in  his  report  to  Council  upon  a  provin- 
cial Act  whereby  certain  moneys  were  impounded  by  -the 
Assembly  to  the  prejudice,  as  the  petition  alleged,  of  the  rights 
of  creditors,  said, ' '  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Act  is  a  just  measure  or  not  the  undersigned  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  within  the  undoubted  legislative  authority  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  Province,  and  therefore  respectfully  recom- 
mends that  it  be  left  to  its  operation."  And  in  1888,  while 
expressing  the  opinion  that  legislation  of  this  sort  is,  generally 
speaking,  pernicious,  the  same  distinguished  publicist  declined 
to  disallow  another  statute  of  the  same  province  which  >the  peti- 
tioners claimed  was  directly  aimed  at  them  to  their  serious  pre- 
judice "inasmuch,"  as  he  reported,  "as  it  does  not  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Dominion." 

The  Honourable  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  in  a  report  (Aug.  18, 
1897, )  as  Minister  of  Justice  stated  that  it  was  ' '  not  his  province 
to  review  the  reasons,"  which  led  the  Provincial  Legislature  to 
pass  an  Act  of  which  disallowance  was  asked  on  the  objection 
that  it  unjustfiably  interfered  with  pending  litigation  and  vested 
property  in  disregard  of  it. 

Each  of  his  successors  in  office  has  accepted  these  principles 
and  applied  them  uniformly  in  a  number  of  instances  it  is  use- 
less to  cite.  Reporting  on  an  Ontario  Act  (Nov.  31, 1901,)  which 
the  petitioner  complained  was  passed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
divesting  his  client  of  his  rights  established  in  pending  litiga- 
tion, the  Honourable  David  Mills  said:  "The  undersigned  con- 
ceives that  Your  Excellency 's  Government  is  not  concerned  with 
the  policy  of  this  measure.  It  is  no  doubt  intra  vires  of  the 
Legislature,  and  if  it  be  unfair  or  unjust  or  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  govern  in  dealing  with  private  rights,  the 
constitutional  recourse  is  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  may  be  ultimately  judged  by  the  people.  The 
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undersigned  does  not  consider,  therefore,  that  Your  Excellency 
ought  to  exercise  the  power  of  disallowance  in  such  cases. ' ' 

In  the  same  year,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  legislation 
of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  which  was  then  under  con- 
sideration, this  Minister  reported  (Dec.  31,  1901)  : 

"It  is  alleged  that  the  statute  affects  pending  litigation  and 
rights  existing  under  previous  legislation  and  grants  from  the 
province.  The  undersigned  considers  that  such  legislation  is 
objectionable  in  principle  and  not  justified  unless  in  very  excep- 
tional circumstances;  but  Your  Excellency's  Government  is  not 
in  any  wise  responsible  for  the  principle  of  the  legislation  and, 
as  has  been  already  stated  in  this  report  with  regard  to  an 
Ontario  statute,  the  proper  remedy  in  such  cases  lies  with  the 
Legislature  or  its  constitutional  judges. " 

A  year  later  his  immediate  successor,  the  Honourable  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Charles)  Fitzpatrick,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada,  reporting  upon  a  British  Columbia  statute  used  these 
words : 

''It  appears  that  litigation  was  pending  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  petitioners,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
with  regard  to  the  petitioners'  liability  to  pay  these  roaylties; 
and  no  doubt  a  very  strong  case  is  made  out  by  the  petitioners 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  Legislature  should  have  allowed 
the  existing  law  to  operate,  and  should  not  have  undertaken  to 
legislate  so  as  to  diminish  or  affect  existing  rights.  The  under- 
signed cannot  help  expressing  his  disapprobation  of  measures  of 
this  character,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  about  Your  Excellency-in- 
Council  giving  relief  in  such  cases  without  affirming  a  policy 
which  requires  your  Excellency's  Government  to  put  itself  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  place  of  the  Legislature,  and  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  its  Acts  relating  to  matters  committed  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  exclusive  legislative  authority  of  the  province." 

The  present  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth,  has  expressed  his  concurrence  with  these  opinions  in 
unmistakable  terms.  His  report  refusing  disallowance  of  the 
two  Ontario  statutes  (1906,  cap.  12,  and  1907,  cap.  15),  which 
had  been  vigorously  impeached  as  offending  against  vested  rights 
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(though  opinions  may  well  differ  upon  that  point),  puts  it 
clearly  in  these  words : 

"It  is  not  intended  by  the  British  North  America  Act  that 
the  power  of  disallowance  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
annulling  provincial  legislation,  even  though  your  Excellency's 
Ministers  consider  the  legislation  unjust,  or  oppressive,  or  in 
conflict  with  recognized  legal  principles,  so  long  as  such  legis- 
lation is  within  the  power  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  to 
enact  it." 

This  language  was  amplified  by  Mr.  Aylesworth  in  a  very  able, 
address  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1909.  He  is  reported  in  Hansard  to  have  said : 

"The  large  question  of  principle  which  was  presented  for 
consideration  was  simply  whether  or  not  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture has  the  power,  without  control,  to  take  one  man's  property 
and  give  it  to  another,  and  to  take  away  from  the  person  injured 
any  right  of  redress  in  the  courts."  And  further,  "I  advised 
my  colleagues  and,  through  them,  His  Excellency  that  this  power 
of  disallowance  which  was  vested  in  us  was  one  which,  in  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  better  should  not  be  exer- 
cised even  though  the  Act  which  was  sought  to  be  disallowed 
went  the  length  of  taking  my  farm  from  my  possession,  and 
handing  it  over  without  any  compensation  to  my  neighbour.  .  .  . 
These  are  considerations,  entirely  for  the  provincial  legislature. 
It  represents  the  people  of  the  province;  its  members  are 
elected  by  the  same  electors  who  send  us  to  this  House,  and  I 
certainly  seek  to  put  every  provincial  legislature,  within  the 
scope  of  its  jurisdiction  as  laid  down  in  the  British  North 
America  Act,  upon  an  absolutely  level  footing  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Canada  itself  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned." 

Subject  to  the  qualification  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
these  conclusions  upon  this  important  practical  aspect  of  the 
question  of  disallowance  would  appear  to  be  sound,  and  not  only 
sustained  by  the  weight  of  precedent,  but  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  true  principles  underlying  our  federal  government.  Within 
the  limits  of  their  legislative  competence  under  the  B.  N.  A.  Act 
the  Provinces,  in  the  words  of  the  Privy  Council,  "have  authority 
as  plenary,  and  as  ample  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  pleni- 
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tude  of  its  power  possessed  and  could  bestow.  Within  these 
limits  of  subjects  and  area  the  local  legislature  is  supreme." 
The  Sovereign  stands  to  the  provinces  in  the  same  relation  as 
to  the  Dominion  with  respect  to  their  legislation  and  government. 
The  practice  and  principles  of  responsible  government  apply 
to  the  provinces  no  less  than  to  the  Dominion,  and  the  remedy  for 
legislative  injustice  or  oppression  must  properly  be  sought 
therein,  if  they  exist. 

But  the  effects  of  provincial  legislation  undoubtedly  intra 
vires  may  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Province.  It  has 
already  been  seen  that  in  such  a  case,  if  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  either  the  Dominion  or  the  empire,  it  may  validly  be  disal- 
lowed. Legislation  of  the  character  under  discussion  is  and 
must  be  subject  to  the  same  general  rule,  and  it  will  be  the  deli- 
cate duty  of  those  to  whom  the  power  of  disallowance  has  been 
committed  to  consider  in  each  case  whether  or  not  the  legislation 
before  them  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  which  they  are  our  constitutional  guardians. 

The  precedents  show  that  this  phase  of  the  question  has  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  different  Ministers  of  Justice.  Sir  John 
Thompson,  in  declining  to  intervene  in  one  case,  took  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  legislation  did  not  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Dominion,  and  a  year  later,  in  recommending  to  the  Government 
of  New  Brunswick  that  a  statute  should  be  amended  by  the 
removal  of  its  objectionable  features,  said,  "Such  legislation 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  justice,  and  seems 
to  invade  the  rights  of  property  which  it  is  so  important  to  pre- 
serve for  the  credit  of  the  whole  country  and  for  the  safety  of 
private  persons." 

Referring  to  a  statute  of  British  Columbia,  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
patrick  said  in  his  report  (June  14,  1904)  :  "Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  the  British  Columbia  Act  would  have  the  effect,  as  the 
railway  company  apparently  fears,  of  divesting  the  company  of 
its  title  under  the  Crown  from  the  Government  of  Canada  in 
respect  of  any  of  the  lands  in  the  belt  the  undersigned  would 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  recommend  that  Your  Excellency  should 
exercise  its  power  of  disallowance  in  order  to  prevent  the  consum- 
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mation  of  such  an  injustice.    The  undersigned,  however,  is  satis- 
fied that  the  Act  can  have  no  such  effect. ' ' 

Having  regard  to  the  intimate  connection  by  section  90  of 
the  B.  N.  A.  Act  between  Imperial  and  Dominion  disallowance, 
it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  it  is  the  settled  practice  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  refrain  from  intervention  in  any  legis- 
lation of  a  self-governing  colony,  domestic  in  its  operation  and 
not  affecting  Imperial  interests.  This  official  view  has  been 
reiterated  many  times  and  uniformly  observed,  but  it  has 
rarely  been  formulated  with  greater  distinctness  than  in  the 
despatch  of  the  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  the  Govern 
ment  of  Newfoundland  of  December  5,  1898,  in  answer  to  a  peti- 
tion from  16,000  out  of  49,000  electors  against  the  concession  to 
a  railway  company  in  what  was  known  as  the  Reid  Railway  Act. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  states  definitely  that,  "Unless  Imperial 
interests  of  ;grave  importance  were  imperilled,  the  intervention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  an  unwarrantable  intru- 
sion. "  At  the  same  time,  the  qualification  of  this  general  rule 
that  has  been  [suggested  is  distinctly  recognized  by  the  despatch 
in  these  words,  "no  doubt  if  it  was  seriously  alleged  that  the  Act 
involved  a  breach  of  faith,  or  a  confiscation  of  rights  of  absent 
persons,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have  to  examine  it 
carefully  and  consider  whether  the  discredit  which  such  action 
would  curtail  on  the  rest  of  the  Empire  rendered  it  necessary  for 
them  to  intervene. ' ' 

MCGREGOR  YOUNG. 


WHERE  BLUE  BIRDS  SING 

The  skies  are  bright  where  Blue  Birds  sing, 
The  azure  skies  of  early  Spring ; 
Along  our  hills,  lean  drifts  of  snow 
Still  linger  where  the  March  winds  blow, 
Where  blossoms  wait  the  balmy  rains, 
In  luring,  lonely,  upland  lanes. 

Have  you  no  wish  to  fare  with  me 

Again  by  brook,  and  budding  tree, 

By  thawing,  springtime  hills  and  streams, 

To  gather  up  the  woof  of  dreams, 

The  happy,  golden  dreams  of  eld, 

When  life  of  love  its  guerdon  held? 

Return  from  thy  lone  Spirit-Land — 
By  leafless  hedges,  hand  in  hand, 
We'd  climb  the  hills  to  Lovers'  Lane, 
To  hear  the  Blue  Birds  sing  again — 
I'd  give  the  best  the  glad  days  bring, 
To  be  with  you  where  Blue  Birds  sing. 

HELEN  M.  MERRILL. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 

A  Brief  History  of  Forestry  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  other  Countries.  By  Bernhard  E.  Fernow,  LL.D., 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto.  438  pp.,  8  vo. 

In  almost  all  civilised  countries  public  attention  is  now  being 
devoted  to  the  great  question  of  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  which  are  threatened  by  the  all-devouring  industrial 
activity  of  the  age.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  fores- 
try, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  such  devoted  public  servants  as  the 
author,  who,  in  this  book,  brings  together  for  the  first  time  the 
scattered  information  regarding  the  development  of  forest  poli- 
cies in  various  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australasia, 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  style  is  simple  and  clear, 
the  subject  is  timely,  and  the  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  forest  wealth. 

State  forestry,  Dr.  Fernow  points  out,  is  the  only  final  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  question,  since  the  individual  has  more  to  gain 
from  cutting  down  his  wood  than  from  preserving  it.  Conse- 
quently the  individualistic  English-speaking  countries  are  less 
advanced  in  the  science  of  forestry  than  those  where  state 
socialism  prevails,  partly  because  their  forest  resources  are  so 
much  greater  that  the  problem  of  wood  supply  is  less  felt,  yet, 
as  the  author  points  out,  a  very  successful  forestry  system  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  English  in  India,  where  the  local  con- 
ditions made  state  action  absolutely  necessary. 

But  the  English  in  India,  like  ourselves,  have  had  in  the 
beginning  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  German  teachers. 
Germany  is  the  home  of  scientific  forestry,  and  naturally  a  large 
part  of  Dr.  Fernow 's  book  is  devoted  to  the  forest  systems  of 
the  various  German  states,  while  considerable  attention  is  also 
given  to  France  and  Austria.  Each  country  is  treated  separ- 
ately, and  a  brief  account  of  its  political  and  geographical  con- 
ditions precedes  the  discussion  of  the  main  topic.  Forestry  in 
the  British  Empire  occupies  some  seventy  pages,  of  which 
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Canada  receives  one-third,   and  sixty   pages   are  given  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Canadian  section,  the  author  gives  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sentiment  in 
favour  of  forest  conservation,  and  the  expression  of  that  senti- 
ment in  legislative  action.  Some  of  his  general  references  to 
Canada,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered  happy.  For  example, 
on  page  349  he  says:  "The  vast  North- West  Territory,  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  Labrador, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  uninhabited  except  by  Indians  and  a  few 
military  and  trading  posts."  He  also  refers  to  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves as  a  leading  cause  of  the  Papineau  "revolution"  of  1837. 
(p.  360.)  Again,  "the  division  of  functions  between  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments  is  similar ' '  to  that  in  the 
United  States,  (p.  352.) 

S.  A.  CUDMORE. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Many  will  recall  the  visit  of  Sir  William  White  to  this  coun- 
try last  summer.  He  was  Director  of  Naval  Construction  and 
Assistant  Controller  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  1885  to  1902,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

Dr.  Morley  Currie  graduated  in  Arts  in  1891,  in  Medicine 
four  years  later.  He  is  now  Member  of  Parliament  for  Prince 
Edward  County. 

Professor  Squair  spent  last  year  in  Switzerland  and  France ; 
Principal ;  Hutton  is  spending  this  winter  in  Paris.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Professor  McGregor  Young  for  a  statement 
of  the  constitutional  issues  which  the  disallowance  of  provincial 
statutes  involves. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the  art- 
icles or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We  reserve  the 
right,  however,  to  ^decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  material 
submitted  to  us,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to  let  the 
contributor's  name  appear. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  have  been  discussed  in  The  Varsity  and  in 
Saturday  Night.  The  latter  rightly  insists  on  the  old  truth  that 
''a  pupil  may  learn  or  memorise  enough  text-book  material  to 
pass  a  highly  creditable  examination  and  yet  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  been  playing  with.  The  great 
purpose  of  education  is  to  put  the  mind  of  a  youth  in  proper 
working  order;  to  discipline  him;  to  broaden  his  outlook — to 
give  him,  not  merely  a  degree,  but  such  an  attitude  as  will 
make  him  a  man  of  discernment  and  a  first-rate  citizen/'  Are 
examinations  a  legitimate  means  towards  this  end?  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  examinations  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
the  end.  We  do  not  condemn  wealth  because  many  make  it  the 
end  instead  of  the  means  of  life.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  to 
lay  upon  examinations  the  blame  for  all  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  and  all  the  evils  of  our  educational  system. 
Indeed,  we  constantly  forget  that  examinations  are  not  merely 
tests,  to  register,  like  thermometers,  the  intellectual  temperature 
of  the  patient,  but  in  themselves  valuable  educational  instru- 
ments. Every  candidate  must  systematise  his  knowledge,  gain 
control  over  it,  make  it  wieldly  and  serviceable;  he  must  relate 
his  words  to  his  thoughts  and  thereby  strengthen  his  powers  of 
both  thought  and  expression;  his  very  difficulties  and  mistakes 
give  him  such  instruction  as  no  other  agency  could  provide. 
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When  should  examinations  come?  First  and  foremost,  we 
should  say,  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation.  At  present  the 
long  vacation  brings  the  educational  engine  to  a  dead  stop.  When 
we  get  it  on  the  track  again  in  October,  it  never  becomes  steady, 
but  leaves  the  rails  at  every  opportunity.  Witness  the  minor 
wrecks  at  Christmas  and  on  every  other  holiday.  More  and 
more  we  shall  require  our  students  to  carry  their  intellectual 
baggage  across  the  desert  between  May  and  October.  In  term, 
the  examinations  must  be  left  largely  to  the  departments.  Ob- 
viously, students  taking  Languages  can  have  their  working 
capacity  estimated  more  regularly  and  frequently  than  those 
taking  Philosophy.  But  we  wish  to  protest  against  any  pro- 
posal to  introduce  the  enforced  recitations  and  book-keeping 
system  of  American  colleges.  We  must  preserve  much  of  the 
old  freedom  which  this  University  has  always  respected.  By 
building  up  a  hard  and  fast  scheme,  we  could  easily  hamper 
growth,  and  destroy  individuality.  We  have  such  a  genius  for 
systems  on  this  continent,  none  too  much  for  freedom.  Nor 
are  we  satisfied  that  the  daily  test,  could  it  be  acquitted  on  this 
score,  is  sufficient.  There  are  crises  in  life  which  call  out  the 
best  or  worst  in  men  much  better  than  the  daily  routine.  There 
must  be  similar  crises  in  education.  Certainly,  the  merit  of  our 
present  examinations  lies  here.  They  do  try  men  as  by  fire. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  final  term-examination  strikes 
the  true  mean.  Indeed,  if  there  is  anything  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  panacea  for  all  our  educational  ills,  it  is  the 
final  term-examination.  It  appeals  to  the  undergraduate  for 
the  worst  possible  reasons;  he  can  prepare  a  subject  quickly  and 
get  it  quickly  behind  him.  This  alone  would  condemn  the  idea. 
The  road  is  not  shortened  because  the  sign-posts  are  set  close 
together.  Certainly,  at  present,  were  a  final  term-examination 
given  in  History,  for  example,  other  departments  not  giving  such 
examinations  would  suffer  slightly  throughout  the  term,  seriously 
during  the  period  of  the  examination.  Then  make  these  examina- 
tions general.  The  most  valid  objection  to  this  course  is  that 
the  candidate  cannot  get  enough  of  a  subject,  a  broad  enough 
view,  in  a  single  term.  In  many  departments  he  must  have  an 
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opportunity,  either  at  the  end  of  a  year  or,  preferably,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  to  show  his  range  and  power. 

Some  changes  could  be  made  in  the  present  examinations 
which  would  greatly  increase  their  usefulness.  Three  hours 
should  be  given  to  each  paper,  the  number  of  papers  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  examinations  brought  on  two  a  day  without 
any  interval.  No  one  who  has  two  three-hour  papers  each  day 
for  a  week  will  stay  up  all  night  to  cram  pass  Psychology.  But 
we  shall  never  get  much  better  results,  until  we  have  more  work 
done  through  the  vacation  and  through  the  year,  a  more  com- 
plete mastery  of  information  and  less  subjection  to  text-books 
and  lecture-notes.  The  man  with  his  work  under  control  takes 
an  examination  as  naturally  as  breakfast. 


THE   FUTURE  OF    CANADA 

The  interpretations  put  upon  the  clause  in  the  new  naval 
act  requiring  that  in  time  of  emergency  the  Governor-General- 
in-Council  may  place  the  Canadian  forces  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Majesty,  show  how  unformed  is  Canadian  opinion  about  the 
future  of  the  country.  One  statesman  sees  in  the  clause  a  con- 
firmation of  the  existing  ambiguous  situation,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  Canada  remaining  a  free  nation  within  the  Empire, 
whatever  that  may  mean;  another  regards  it  as  a  declaration 
of  independence,  another  as  the  surrender  of  all  our  liberties 
to  the  imperial  authorities. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  we  must  escape  from  this  fog? 
How  can  we  hope  to  elevate  our  politics,  to  get  big  issues  before 
our  people,  to  fashion  the  immigrants  pouring  in  upon  us, 
unless  we  have  some  clear  and  definite  political  ideas?  Let  us 
be  one  thing  or  the  other.  At  present  we  have  a  sentimental 
imperialism  in  Ontario,  an  equally  sentimental  nationalism  in 
Quebec.  When  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  is  represented  as  a 
betrayal  either  of  the  empire  or  the  nation.  Surely,  nowhere  else 
are  so  many  "Danger"  signs  exposed,  so  many  toes  eager  to  be 
trodden  on,  so  many  susceptibilities  thriving  on  their  injuries. 
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In  consequence,  suspicion,  distrust  and  dissimulation  pervade 
the  political  atmosphere. 

"We  should  decide  at  once  whether  to  seek  as  our  goal 
national  independence  or  a  full  incorporation  with  the  empire. 
In  the  first  case,  we  should  be  free  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  or  with  any  other  foreign  power.  We  should 
use  our  ships  and  men  as  that  alliance  dictates.  We  could 
teach  nationalism  in  the  school,  and  proclaim  it  from  every 
house-top.  We  should  make  the  immigrants  Canadians. 

In  the  second  case,  we  should  become  part  of  a  larger  state, 
shape  imperial  policy,  share  all  the  traditions,  and  all  the  tasks 
of  the  empire.  Our  present  federal  parliament  would  discharge 
local  business,  build  railways  and  canals  as  it  does  now; 
broader  issues  of  which  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  a  glimpse  would 
be  left  to  a  chamber  representing  all  the  equal  states  in  the 
empire. 

There  are  the  two  roads:  Nationhood,  Imperial  Union. 
Choose. 


A  CANADIAN  NAVY. 

To  pass  from  the  article  in  our  January  issue  on  "  German- 
English  Relations"  to  the  letter  in  the; February  number  on  "A 
Canadian  Navy,"  is  to  pass  from  one  world  to  another.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  living  in  the  first.  It  is  a  world  of  "the 
struggle  for  existence,"  of  "blood  and  iron."  To  continue  our 
life  in  it,  we  must  make  preparations  for  defence.  At  present 
we  are  protected,  our  coasts  and  our  trade,  by  the  British 
navy.  If  it  is  true  from  the  German  standpoint  that  "without 
the  German  fleet  the  world  would  be  English  within  the  space 
of  thirty  years,"  it  is  equally  true  from  the  same  standpoint 
that  without  the  British  fleet  the  world  would  be  German 
within  thirty  years.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to 
attribute  to  others  our  own  deep  designs. 

But  how  can  we,  as  lovers  of  peace,  accommodate  ourselves 
to  this  world  of  war?  Our  answer  turns  largely  on  our  con- 
ception of  British  policy.  The  writer  of  the  second  article 
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thinks  that  Britain  should  reduce  "her  navy  to  very  small  pro- 
portions/' and  that  her  courage  and  unselfishness  in  doing  so 
would  save  her  from  attack.  But  what  of  "the  struggle  for 
existence?"  "To  the  German  Government  it  is  quite  imma- 
terial how  many  ships  England  lays  down,  as  this  will  not  make 
the  least  difference  in  the  German  naval  programme."  (First 
article.)  What  of  India  and  Egypt?  What  of  the  unknown 
East?  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  urge  that  Britain  must  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power,  that  is,  the  peace  of  the  world,  safe- 
guard her  subject  races,  and  uphold  her  thought  and  life  by 
bearing  this  burden  of  armaments.  Britain  has  already  made 
to  Germany  proposals  for  the  restriction  of  shipbuilding.  Ger- 
many did  not  accept  them.  If  she  had,  "the  struggle  for 
existence"  would  have  gone  on  in  those  higher  fields  which  our 
correspondent  describes.  Yet  England  does  not  crush  the  Ger- 
man fleet.  Is  there  needed  any  further  proof  of  her  respect 
for  law,  of  her  love  of  peace?  Sooner  than  unloose  the  dogs  of 
war,  she  will  carry  an  increasing  load.  Perhaps  this  is  just 
as  lofty  a  conception  of  her  duty  as  that  which  our  correspondent 
unfolds. 

Must  the  advocate  of  peace,  then,  peacefully  submit  while 
the  chains  of  militarism  are  drawn  around  him?  By  no  means. 
He  can  press,  particularly  at  this  juncture,  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Rush-Bagot  convention  and  the  formation  of  all  possible 
agreements  of  the  same  sort.  We  can  follow  on  the  path  Eng- 
land has  taken  in  her  conventions  with  France  and  Russia.  We 
can  oppose  those  who  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  spend  too  much 
on  war.  There  are  many  such  everywhere,  but  we  need  not  on 
their  account  refuse  to  believe  in  defence,  any  more  than  we 
should  refuse  to  believe  in  liberty  because  it  frequently  degen- 
erates into  license.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  in  this  strug- 
gle our  correspondent  will  be  a  militarist.  Already  he  hurls 
a  shell  into  the  camp  of  our  manufacturers:  "Because  the 
greater  the  demand  for  revenue,  the  greater  the  apparent  need 
for  import  duties  and  the  greater  the  consequent  opportunity 
they  have  for  putting  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  Can- 
adian consumers."  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  manufac- 
turers hope  to  have  a  navy  entirely  at  others'  expense;  after 
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all,  they  are  "consumers"  themselves.  But,  however,  that 
may  be,  we  may  trust  all  lovers  of  peace  to  keep  the  country 
from  rash  courses. 


HOME  RULE 


No  Irishman  should  desire  Home  Kule,  no  Englishman  should 
refuse  it.  Had  Irish  leaders  accepted  the  Union  and  entered 
English  governments,  they  could  have  ruled  both  countries  or, 
at  least,  shared  control  with  the  Scotch.  On  the  other  hand, 
England  cannot  reasonably  refuse  what  she  granted  to  Boers 
and  French-Canadians.  Of  course,  we  have  heard  it  said:  "But 
Ireland  is  so  near,  and  therefore  so  dangerous."  Apart  from 
the  somewhat  doubtful  bearing  of  distance  upon  the  application 
of  political  principles,  it  is  better  to  have  a  neighbour  loyal  and 
free  than  discontented  and  dependent. 

At  present  there  are  three  courses  open  to  British  statesmen. 
Ireland  can  be  given  a  full  colonial  constitution.  In  this  case, 
Irish  members  would  withdraw  from  the  House  of  Commons; 
parliament  would  again  sit  in  Stephen's  Green.  The  problems 
which  this  situation  might  create  would  not  come  from  Irish 
disloyalty  or  faction,  but  from  the  country's  financial  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  Great  Britain.  How  would  a  just  division 
of  the  national  debt  and  of  revenue  be  arrived  at  ?  What  would 
Ireland  contribute  to  defence  ?  Would  she  adopt  such  a  protec- 
tive policy  against  English  manufacturers,  as  we  do  in  Canada? 
These  are  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  the 
younger  Pitt  when  he  came  to  deal  with  an  independent  Irish 
parliament.  The  Duke  of  Eutland  urged  that  Ireland  should 
he  induced  to  contribute  to  the  navy  by  having  some  ships  sta- 
tioned off  her  coast.  Pitt  replied  in  the  famous  words :  ' '  There 
can  be  but  one  navy  for  the  Empire  at  large,  and  it  must  be 
administered  by  the  executive  in  this  country."  Likewise,  in 
order  to  safeguard  English  manufacturers,  he  had  to  assert 
England's  commercial  supremacy  over  Ireland. 
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If  British  ministers  find  it  difficult,  for  these  reasons  to 
grant  a  colonial  constitution,  they  will  turn  naturally  to  some 
scheme  of  provincial  government  or  devolution.  Devolution  is 
one  of  those  many  principles  which  any  number  of  people  accept, 
but  which  no  one  is  sufficiently  determined  to  apply.  Some  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  find  it  an  indis- 
pensable step  towards  imperial  union.  A  British  Federation 
League  began  a  campaign ;  a  motion  in  support  of  the  idea  was 
carried  in  the  Oxford  Union.  But  it  is  only  now,  when  the 
exigencies  of  party-politics  require  it,  that  the  scheme  may  be 
carried  through.  Ireland  may  become  a  province  like  Ontario  or 
the  Transvaal.  In  either  case,  Irish  members  will  remain  in  the 
Imperial  House  to  discuss  imperial  concerns  and  the  duties  of 
the  provincial  government  will  be  defined.  At  this  point,  we 
approach  other  and  most  difficult  problems.  In  Ontario,  the 
rights  of  the  province  are  as  well  established  as  those  of  the 
Dominion — in  the  event  of  a  dispute,  the  courts 'decide.  Are  we 
then  to  have  a  written  constitution  'for  the  British  Isles  and  to 
refer  its  interpretation  to  the  judges?  That  solution  would 
involve  such  a  change  in  the  British  system  as  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. It  is  easier,  moreover,  to  build  up  a  federation  of 
several  distinct  provinces  than  to  tear  a  united  state  to  frag- 
ments and  assign  the  pieces  to  new  provinces.  This  brings  us 
to  the  Transvaal.  In  South  Africa  the  provinces  have  sur- 
rendered their  powers  and  made  the  state  unitary,  not  federal. 
The  central  government  assigns  certain  duties  to  the  provincial 
legislatures,  but  can  override  all  their  acts.  There  can  be  no 
disputes  where  one  power  is  supreme.  This  is  a  form  of  devolu- 
tion which  would  probably  commend  itself  to  many  Englishmen 
as  a  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  But  it  is  not  Home  Rule. 
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Forthcoming   Events 

Thfe  President  of  the  University  will  speak  at  Berlin  on   March 

17,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  on  March  22. 

/ 

The  Alumni  of  the  County  of  Wellington 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Wellington  County  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association  was  held  at  Guelph,  on  January  25,  when  the 
guests  of  honour  were  Chancellor  Burwash  and  Professor  A.  P.  Cole- 
man. 
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Tlio  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  — 
Honorary  President:  W.  E.  Buckingham,  B.A.,  LL.B.  ;  President: 
S.  B.  McCready,  B.A.  ;  Vice-President:  D.  Foster,  D.D.S.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer:  J.  T.  Luton,  M.A.;  Councillors:  Miss  E.  Taylor,  Mus. 
Doc.;  G.  W.  Arnold,  B.A. ;  L.  Caesar,  B.A.,  B.S.A. ;  J.  Davison,  B. 
A.;  G.  Powell  Hamilton;  J.  Hutcheon,  C.E.  ;  J.  Lindsay,  M.B.  : 
R.  L.  McKinnon,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

The  Saturday  Lecture  Course 

Professor  Mavor  has  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  University  pub- 
lic for  the  well-balanced  and  interesting  course  of  lectures  which  he 
has  arranged  for  the  present  term.  The  first  lecture  was  given  in 
French  on  January  15  by  Professor  de  Mot  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Brussels  and  was  a  fine  example  of  the  clarity  and  beauty  of 
style  so  characteristic  of  French  prose.  The  subject  was  Modern 
Belgian  Art,  and  M.  de  Mot  held  the  close  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence during  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  giving  an  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  painting  and  sculpture  from  the  beginning  of  French 
Romanticism  about  1830,  down  to  the  present  time.  Approaching 
his  subject  from  that  philosophical  point  of  view  which  is  so  emin- 
%e.ntly  French,  he  traced  the  influence  of  the  romantic,  the  historical, 
the  idealistic,  the  realistic  and  the  decadent  schools  of  literature 
upon  the  Belgian  Art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  series  of  beautiful  lantern  slides  from  pictures  by  Wappers, 
Leys,  the  brothers  Jos.  and  Alfred  Stevens,  de  Groux,  Meunier, 
Frederic,  Rops,  Smits,  de  Winne,  and  others,  illustrated  the  lecture 
in  a  manner  that  appealed  to  all  his  hearers.  Indeed  the  number  in 
the  audience  who  were  evidently  able  to  appreciate  the  lecturer's 
well-turned  French  phrases  was  a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
Alliance  Fransaise,  the  diner  francais,  and  the  various  clubs  and 
lecture  courses  that  have  popularised  the  study  of  conversational 
French  in  Toronto,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  Champ.  That 
gentleman  who  presided  introduced  the  lecturer  as  representing  the 
Belgians,  those  cousins  germains  of  the  French,  who  possessed  most 
of  the  esprit  cjauftois,  a  statement  quite  borne  out  by  the  lecture 
itself. 

The  second  lecture  was  by  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  Dr. 
Clarke,  on  "The  Birds  of  the  St.  Lawrence."  The  Dean's  long  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and  his  summers  spent  in 
a  district  still  remote  from  factories  and  steam  engines,  have  en- 
abled him  to  make  a  very  thorough  study  of  bird  life,  and  his  results 
were  presented  in  a  manner  that  made  the  audience  forget  for  a 
time  the  wintry  scene  without  the  hall.  The  lantern  slides  proved 
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the  Doctor  to  be  a  master  bowman,  ever  able  to  hit  the  mark  with 
that  merciful  substitute  for  the  cross-bow,  so  dear  to  the  modern 
naturalist,  the  camera.  The  illustrations  included  several  scenes 
which  showed  that  the  wild  life  of  nature  by  the  lakes  and  the 
mountains  appeals  to  the  primeval  instincts  in  the  human  breast  no 
less  strongly  than  to  those  of  the  birds.  A  delicate  vein  of  humour 
added  to  the  zest  with  which  the  lecture  was  enjoyed. 

D.  R.  K. 
University  Extension  Lectures 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  University 
Extension  Lectures: 

PROFESSOR  D.  R.  KEYS — 

(1)  Alfred,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  (2)  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Shakespeare.  (3)  Milton.  (4)  Scott.  (5)  Macaulay.  (6) 
Thackeray.  (7)  Matthew  Arnold,  The  Apostle  of  Culture. 
(8)  Tennyson,  The  Making  of  a  Poet.  (9)  Browning,  The 
Ring  and  the  Book.  (10)  The  American  Humorists.  (11) 
Our  Debt  to  Germany.  (12)  Life  in  the  Fatherland.  (13) 
German  Student  Life.  (14)  The  History  of  the  English 
Alphabet.  (15)  The  History  of  English  Spelling.  (16) 
Language  and  the  Study  of  Language.  (17)  Tendencies  of 
the  Modern  Novel.  (18)  Manifest  Destiny  and  the  Study 
of  Geography.  (19)  The  Civilisation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
(20)  English  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Professor  Keys  is  also  prepared  to  deliver  short  courses 
on  The  American  Humorists,  The  Modern  Novel,  Shake- 
speare's Heroines,  and  The  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

PROFESSOR  W.  A.  PARKS — 

The  Northland  of  Ontario*.  (2)  The  Coal-forming  Age*.  (3) 
Fossil  Tragedies*. 

Dr.  Parks  is  also  prepared  to  give  lectures  on  geologi- 
cal subjects,  either  as  single  lectures  or  in  courses,  as  may 
be  desired. 


'Illustrated  lecture. 
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University  Appointments 

The  following  additional  appointments  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  Session  1909-10. 

ARTS. 

Chemistry — Junior  Assistants:  G.  N.  Kennedy,  L.  H.  Kirby,  H- 
Lloyd,  R.  S.  Northcot©  and  H.  A.  G.  Willoughby  vice  H.  C.  Graham, 
resigned. 

MEDICINE 

Gynaecology — A.  C.   Hendrick,  Demonstrator. 

HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE 

Dr.  J.  A.  Amyot,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene. 

The  Late  Uzziel  Ogden,  M.D. 

One  by  one  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  University 
in  its  various  faculties  are  passing  from  us  at  such  an  age  as  testifies 
to  the  strength  of  their  manhood  and  the  correctness  of  their  life. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  recently  lost  two  of  its  former  members 
in  Dr.  Uzziel  Ogden  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Richardson.  Dr.  Ogden  was  the 
son  of  the  late  W.  J.  Ogden,  Esq.,  of  the  Township  of  Toronto „  the  son 
of  a  U.  E.  Loyalist  and  scion  of  a  family  including  many  distinguished 
members  both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies.  The  U.  E.  Loyalist 
grandfather  came  to  Canada  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, his  ancestors  to  America  in  the  seventeenth.  Dr.  Ogden  was 
born  on  March  6th,  1828.  He  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  all  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  professional  life,  three  in  Medicine  and 
one  in  Law.  A  fifth  brother,  a  brilliant  honour  student  in  Arts  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  died  shortly  after  graduation. 

From  the  public  school  of  the  day  which  sometimes  then  offered  a 
more  advanced  education  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  public  schools 
to-day,  Mr.  Ogden  entered  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine  in  1845 
and  graduated  with  Provincial  License  in  1849.  He  then  entered  on 
his  professional  career  in  the  town  of  Aylmer,  Canada  West,  and  in 
three  or  four  years  had  established  himself  in  an  excellent  country 
practice.  He  was  called  back  to  Toronto  to  begin  his  life-long  career 
as  an  educator  in  the  profession  of  Medicine  and  to  build  up  a  new 
practice  in  the  then  young  city.  He  at  once  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  up  advanced  scientific  studies  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Victoria  Uni- 
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versity  in  1855.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Child- 
ren in  the  Toronto  .School  of  Medicine,  which  has  become  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Victoria  University.  Through  all  the  subsequent  changes 
of  the  school  he  continued  to  be  an  able,  honoured  and  successful  mem- 
ber of  its  faculty,  his  influence  and  reputation  increasing  until  on  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Aikins  in  1893,  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
now  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  had  been 
similarly  honoured  by  Victoria  University,  being  appointed  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  1883,  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten 
years. 

The  successful  work  in  the  Professor's  chair  was  continued  for 
fifty  years  and  his  jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1903  by  a  large  company 
of  his  friends  and  followed  by  his  final  retirement  from  his  long  car- 
eer of  honourable  and  successful  work.  During  those  fifty  years  the 
growth  in  medical  education  in  Canada  and  in  the  progress  of  medi- 
cal science  in  the  larger  world  has  been  phenomenal  and  is  thus  elo- 
quently summarised  by  the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery: — "From  the  apprenticeship  and  saddlebags  of  the 
oldtime  doctor  to  the  modern  physician  with  his  automobile,  from  a 
loft  in  the  stable  to  the  palatial  dissecting  room  of  the  Biological  De- 
partment seems  a  far  cry,  yet  such  are  the  extremes  in  the  profes- 
sional life  of  Dr.  Ogden,  who,  after  half  a  century  as  a  teacher  of 
medicine,  resigned  the  chair  of  Gynaecology  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  To  have  taught  and  to  have  practised  medicine  for  the 
fifty  years  during  which  the  healing  art  has  made  its  greatest  advances, 
to  have  seen  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  ether  and  cocaine,  to 
have  realised  the  marvels  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis,  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  abdominal  surgery  and  the  wonders  of 
Roentgen  rays  is  a  lot  one  may  well  envy  him."  And  to  that  progress 
within  his  own  sphere  Dr.  Ogden  had  the  clearsighted  judgment  and 
self-denying  will  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability.  It 
did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to  make  a  great  scientific  discovery,  but  he  dis- 
covered men  and  we  have  seen  a  letter  to  the  president  of  his  school 
in  which  he  offers  to  resign  part  of  his  own  emoluments  that  young 
men  of  promise  might  have  the  opportunity  of  lecturing  as  well  .-is 
acting  as  demonstrators  and  thus  rise  more  quickly  to  their  deserved 
place  on  the  staff. 

His  skill  as  a  physician  was  acknowledged  in  many  ways,  especi- 
ally in  our  great  benevolent  institutions.  On  the  medical  staff,  or 
the  Board  of  Management  of  the  General  Hospital,  the  Sick  Child- 
ren's Hospital,  the  Home  for  Incurables,  the  Protestant  Orphans' 
Home,  and  the  House  of  Industry,  his  name  occupied  an  honourable 
place.  In  medical  journalism  he  also  did  his  work,  being  the  founder 
of  the  Canadian  Practitioner  and  Review. 
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Such  a  lifework  might  well  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  "noble 
mind"  and  will  we  hope  be  a  stimulus  to  the  best  energies  of  a 
younger  generation. 

N.    BUBWASH. 

The  Late  Dr.  Richardson 

Last  June,  while  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  of  Oxford  was 
addressing  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Richardson  entered 
the  room.  As  one  man,  the  whole  assembly  rose  to  their  feet  to  do 
him  honour.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  the  last  opportunity 
that  they  would  have  of  showing  their  love  and  veneration  for  one 
who  was  the  friend  of  all  and  the  teacher  of  so  many  of  them.  And 
they,  were  right.  A  picturesque  and  lovable  figure  has  gone  from 
among  us,  and  we  are  the  poorer  for  his  loss. 

James  Drury  Richardson  was  born  at  Presqu'  Isle  on  the  16th 
of  October.  1823.  He  came  of  an  old  naval  family.  His  father  was 
Lieutenant  in  the  Provincial  Marine  (there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun !)  during  the  war  of  1812.  Transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy 
under  Sir  James  Yeo,.  he  lost  an  arm  while  piloting  the  fleet  in  the 
successful  attack  on  Oswego  in  1814.  Soon  after  the  war  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  for 
many  years  bishop. 

Lieutenant  Richardson  married  the  daughter  of  John  Dennis,  a 
U.  E.  Loyalist,  who  had  a  house  and  orchard  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  King  and  Yonge  Streets.  Their  son,  James,  was  a  pupil  of  Upper 
Canada  College.,  under  Dr.  McCaul.  In  1841  he  went  to  Rochester  to 
study  medicine  with  Dr.  Rolph,  then  in  exile  for  his  connection  with 
the  Rebellion  of  1837.  In  1843,  young  Richardson  matriculated  in 
King's  College  and  attended  the  first  course  of  lectures  given  there 
in  medicine.  The  lectures  were  given  in  the  old  parliament  build- 
ings and  Richardson  constituted  the  first  year  in  Medicine.  After 
two  years  in  London  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  eight  months  in  Paris,  he 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  .Surgeons  and  returned 
to  Canada  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  of  King's  College  in 
1848.  In  1850,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  newly  constiituted  University  of  Toronto. 
Three  years  later  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  were  abolished 
by  parliament,  and  Richardson  had  to  begin  life  over  again.  This 
was  a  deep  disappointment  to  the  enthusiastic  young  anatomist,  who 
had  given  up  practice  and  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  teaching  and 
research,  and  one  which  he  never  quite  got  over.  But  he  was  not 
the  man  to  give  way  to  despondency.  He  soon  re-established  a  practice 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine, 
a  position  which  he  held  till  he  became  once  more  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  restored  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University. 
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During  the  fifty  years  that  he  taught  Anatomy  in  Toronto,  a 
very  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  of  this 
province  came  under  his  influence,  and  few  men  have  been  more  gen- 
erally loved  and  respected. 

This  feeling  is  expressed  in  an  address  presented  to  him  at  a, 
banquet  given  in  his  honour  in  his  eightieth  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  to  the  University  by  his  old  students  of  the  fine 
portrait  of  him  by  A.  D.  Patterson,  which  now  hangs  in  the  council 
room  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

"We,  your  old  students,  have  been  desirous  of  expressing  in  some 
suitable  way  our  respect  for  you  as  a  teacher  and  our  appreciation 
for  you  as  a  friend,  a  respect  and  affection  which  you  inspired  in  us 
as  undergraduates,  and  which  the  experience  of  later  years  has  only 
served  to  increase.  To  fulfil  this  purpose,  we  have  thought  we  could 
do  no  better  than  to  present  your  portrait  to  the  University,  with 
which,  from  its  earliest  years,  you  have  been  so  closely  indentified, 
whose  cause  you  have  so  loyally  defended  and  whose  reputation  yon 
have  so  signally  advanced.  For  nearly  half  a  century  you  have 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  medical  education  with  unwearied  patience 
and  ungrudging  devotion.  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  your  labour 
has  not  been  in  vain.  To  the  foundations  laid  by  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  the  University  of  Toronto, 
owes,  in  no  small  measure,  the  success  of  her  Medical  Faculty,  and  we, 
your  scholars,  owe  to  you,  our  master,  for  sound  teaching  and  kindly 
help,  for  high  ideals  and  a  worthy  example,  a  debt  which  we  can 
never  repay,  but  which  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge." 

But  Dr.  Richardson's  energies  were  not  confined  within  the  walls 
of  the  University.  A  profound  anatomist,  he  was  also  a  skilful  sur- 
geon and  a  successful,  conscientious,  sympathetic  medical  practitioner. 
His  very  presence  in  the  sick  room  was  a  restorative,  and  he  brought 
to  the  bedside  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  and  the  strength  of  a  man. 

As  became  his  parentage,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  duty  that  he 
owed  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign,  and  he  served  long  and  faith- 
fully in  the  Canadian  Militia  as  Surgeon,  first  in  the  Field  Artillery, 
then  in  the  Merchant's  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Royal  Grenadiers. 

He  was  a  first-rate  rifle  shot  and  was  proficient  at  various 
sports,  such  as  curling  and  bowling,  but  his  favourite  recreation  was 
angling,  and  few  men  could  tie  a  better  fly  and  none  throw  it  more 
successfully  than  he.  He  was  wonderfully  clever  with  his  fingers  and 
there  are  interesting  stories  of  surgical  apparatus  extemporised  by 
him  in  emergencies,  out  of  most  unlikely  materials,  such  as  goose- 
quills  and  sealing  wax.  As  an  amateur  rod  maker,  he  had  few  equals, 
and  he  was  delighted  to  place  his  skill  at  the  service  of  his  friends. 
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He  was  a  true  lover  of  the  woods.  To  the  woods  he  returned  year 
after  year  for  rest  and  strengthening  all  his  life  long,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  woods  kept  his  mind  and  body  hale  and  strong  and  pure 
to  the  end. 

He  died  at  four  score  and  seven  and  though  his  strength  had 
brought  him  labour  enough  and  his  share  of  sorrow,  yet  his  labour 
was  not  in  vain  and  his  sorrow  was  without  bitterness,  for  his  faith 
in  God  was  as  the  faith  of  a  little  child  in  his  father. 

We  shall  remember  him  as  a  skilful  doctor  and  a  good  citizen  ; 
as  a  friend  with  a  quick  temper  and  a  loving  heart;  and  as  the 
prince  of  "honest  men  and  anglers." 

W.  HODGSON  ELLIS. 

The  Late  Judge  Hodgins 

Mr.  Thomas  Hodgins,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  whose  recent 
sudden  death,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  is  widely  regretted,  was  one 
of  the  oldest  graduates  of  the  University.  He  was  one  of  "the  old 
guard."  His  life  spanned  a  great  and  important  epoch  in  University 
history.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  who,  from  personal  experience 
and  recollections,  could  tell  the  story  of  the  early  years  of  the  insti- 
tution— of  scenes  and  incidents  in  its  first  habitation  in  the  old  parlia- 
ment buildings  on  Front  Street,  and  later  on  in  the  grey  stone 
structure  where  now  stand  the  halls  of  the  legislature,  and  who 
could  recount  the  interesting  events  which  marked  the  beginnings  and 
completion  of  the  beautiful  edifice  which  is  the  present  home  of  the 
University.  Mr.  Hodgins  was  a  witness,  also,  of  the  early  and  later 
struggles  and  controversies  which  won  for  the  institution  its  non-de- 
nominational and  national  character,  which  opened  wide  its  doors  to 
students  of  every  creed  and  sect,  which  kept  intact  the  rich  endow- 
ment of  its  founders,  and  thereby  broadened  immeasurably  its  splen- 
did work  and  service  as  a  school  of  higher  learning.  He  was  a  partici- 
pant by  voice  and  pen,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  in  all  the 
events  of  those  years,  and  proved  a  loyal  and  devoted  son  of  his 
alma  mater  in  all  her  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  For  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  he  should  be  gratefully  remembered  by  university  men. 

Mr.  Hodgins  was  born  in  Dublin,  October  6th,  1828,  was  edu- 
cated there,  at  Bristol  in  England,  and  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
where  he  gained  the  scholarship  in  History  and  Civil  Polity,  and 
graduated  B.A.  with  first-class  honours,  1856,  LL.B.,  1858,  and  M.A., 
1860.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1858,  practised  his  profession  in 
Toronto,  and  was  for  a  time  the  law  partner  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Harrison,  with  whom  he  edited  a  volume  of  Municipal  Law  Reports, 
1863.  He  was  created  Q.C.  by  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  1873,  and  by  the 
Ontario  Government,  1876,  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Law  Society, 
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1874,  and  chairman  of  the  legal  education  committee  of  the  Society, 

1875,  was  senior  examiner  in  law  of  the  University  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  subsequently  elected  by  the  Benchers  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Law  Society  in  the  Senate  of  the  University.     He  was  for 
many  years  a  contributor  and   equity  reporter  to  the   Canada  Law 
Journal,  and  was  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  .a  variety  of  legal  and  con- 
stitutional questions  of  a  national  and  international  character.     Num- 
erous  articles  from   his  pen    appeared   in  the  Contemporary  Eeview, 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  other  leading  periodicals.     He  published 
separately :    '  'Reports  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Judges  for  the  Trial  of 
Election  Petitions  in  Ontario;"   "The  Dominion  Franchise  Acts  with 
Notes;"  "A  Handy  Book  on  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Franchises;" 
"A    Manual     of    the    Law    affecting     the    Electoral    Franchise    and 
Voters'  Lists  for    legislative    and    municipal    elections    in  Ontario;" 
"British   and   American  Diplomacy  affecting  Canada,"   etc.      He  sat 
in  the  Provincial  Legislature  for  West  Elgin  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
1871-1879,  and  while  there  secured  various  amendments  to  the  law  of 
property  and  trusts.      Both    then    and    afterwards    he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  manhood   suffrage   in  provincial   elections.     The    present 
system  of  court  reporting  in  the  province,  which  has  been  a  real  boon 
to  the  Bench  and  Bar  and  litigants,  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  as  a 
legislator.     He  was    an    unsuccessful    candidate    for    West    Toronto, 
Dominion   general   elections  of   1878,   and  for  West   York,    Dominion 
general  elections  of  1882.     He  was  appointed  Master  in  Ordinary  of 
the   Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,    1883,    Judicial    Referee    under    the 
Drainage  Laws,  1896,  and  subsequently  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty.    Mr.   Hodgins  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Scoble,  ex-M.P.,  an  associate  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce  and  others  in 
the  great  anti-slavery  agitation  of  their  time.     He  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Hodgins,  two  daughters  and  three  sons,  two  of  whom  have  had  hon- 
ourable careers  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  Canada  and   the 
Empire,  and  the  third  in  the  banking  profession. 

In  all  these  positions  of  trust,  influence  and  honour  which  he 
filled  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  public  life,  Mr.  Hodgins 
played  well  his  part.  He  was  a  tireless  worker  in  everything  to  which 
he  put  his  hand — a  man  of  scholarly  and  literary  tastes  and  aptitude, 
and  one  to  whom  painstaking  industry  and  research  was  a  pleasure. 
He  was  an  erudite  and  dignified  Master  and  Judge  who  sought  only 
the  justice  and  right  of  the  case  before  him. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Hodgins  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  University  College  Literary  and  Scientific  Society, 
which,  for  many  years,  was  the  only  University  Club — the  common 
meeting  place  of  graduates  and  gownsmen  in  all  the  years  and  fac- 
ulties, and  the  training  school  of  many  who  have  become  distinguished 
in  the  professional,  educational  and  public  life  of  Canada.  One  of 
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the  greatest  services  to  the  University  was  his  discovery  and  suc- 
cessful advocacy  of  some  old,  long-buried  claims  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  increased  endowment  and  income.  The  writer  had  fre- 
quent interviews  with  him  while  these  were  being  investigated,  and 
he  well  remembers  the  delight  with  which  the  investigator  said  to 
him  one  morning  in  the  Master's  office — "I  have  convinced  them 
(meaning  the  Government).  We  will  get  the  land  and  the  money 
also."  And  so  we  did.  His  investigations,  long  and  patiently  pur- 
sued, amid  a  good  deal  of  discouragement,  and  even  ridicule  in 
some  quarters,  added  no  less  than  150,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Uni- 
versity endowment,  and  a  permanent  addition  to  its  income  of  $7,- 
000  annually.  It  was  a  notable  achievement,  all  the  more  welcome 
because  so  greatly  needed  at  the  time,  and  the  recognition  of  which 
by  the  degree  of  LL.D.  (honoris  causa) ,  subsequently  conferred  upon 
him,  met  with  universal  approval  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
University. 

Of  Mr.  Hodgins'  fine  personal  qualities  much  might  be  said.  The 
many  tributes  which  these  evoked  from  the  city  press  at  the  time  of 
his  death  were  well  deserved.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies 
and  most  kindly  disposition,  conciliatory,  courteous  and  generous  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  and  ready  always  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
every  worthy  object.  "It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that  those 
who  do  good  to  the  country,  whether  of  their  adoption  or  birth,  are 
men  who  are  the  gifts  of  Providence  to  the  nation  to  which  they  be- 
long." This  was  once  said  by  our  departed  friend  of  a  prominent 
public  man  for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard.  May  it  not  as  truly  be 
said  of  himself? 

JOHN  KING. 
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PERSONALS. 


[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties .  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

1864—1882. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  Bell,  B.A.  '64, 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress 2252  Queen  Street  East, 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  George  Bruce,  B.A. 
'66,  (U.),  D.D.,  has  removed  to 
241  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  W. 
Stewart,  B.A.  '67,  (U.),  has  for 
present  address  42  Prince  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Heber  Archibald,  B.A.  '71, 
(U.),  barrister,  is  with  the  firm 
of  MacKray,  Sharpe  and  Dennis- 
toun,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Dr.  A.  McKay,  '72,  has  been 
elected  mayor  of  Ingersoll  for 
the  current  year. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Burkhart,  '74,  has 
removed  from  Big  Rapids,  Mich, 
to  New  London,  Wis. 

Dr.  John  Hunter,  '75,  has  re- 
/  moved    from    8    O'Hara   Avenue 
to      268     Roncesvalles     Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Professor  A.  P.  Coleman,  B.A. 
'76,  (U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  was 
recently  awarded  the  Murchison 
medal  by  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  London,  England, 
for  valuable  contributions  made 
to  geological  knowledge. 


The  Rev.  R.  H.  Abraham,  B.A. 
'76,  (U.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
house  address  67  Winchester 
Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Harstone,  B.A.  '77, 
(U.),  of  Walkerton,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  High 
Scool  at  Weston. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Brown,  B.A.  '77, 
(U.),  K.C.,  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Rolph  &  Brown,  has  for 
house  address  113  St.  Clair 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Professor  P.  S.  Campbell,  B.A. 
'77,  (U.),  M.A.,  of  the  staff  of 
McMaster  University,  lives  at  92 
Yorkville  Avenue,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  S.  Cleaver,  B.A.  '79, 
(U.),  pastor  of  Trinity^  Methodist 
Church,  Toronto,  lives  at  175 
Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Wallace,  B.A. 
'79,  (U.),  M.A.,  pastor  of  Bloor 
Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  has  for  house  address 
94  Admiral  Road,  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  Douglas,  B.A.  '81, 
(U.),  barrister,  has  for  present 
house  address  73  Harvard  Aven- 
ue, Toronto. 

The  Rev.  R.  McKnight,  B.A. 
'82,  (U.),  is  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Minto. 

Dr.  F.  LeM.  Grasett,  '82,  has 
removed  from  298  Simcoe  Street 
to  7  Forest  Hill  Road,  Toronto. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Simpson,  B.A.  '82 
(U.),  M.D.,  has  been  elected 
mayor  of  Napanee  for  the  pre- 
sent year. 

1883—1894. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Donald,  B.A.  '83, 
(U.),  barrister,  has  for  house 
address  111  Spadina  Road,  To- 
ronto. 
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Mr.  A.  M.  Denovan,  B.A.  '83, 
(U.),  barrister,  has  for  house 
address  16  Selby  Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Canniff,  B.A.  '83 
(U.),  barrister,  lives  at  61  Cecil 
Street,  Toronto. 

Professor  J.  L.  Gilmour,  B.A. 
'85  (U.),  of  McMaster  University, 
has  for  present  house  address 
29  Albany  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Clement,  B.A.  '86 
(U.),  LL.B.,  barrister,  has  re- 
moved from  Midway,  B.  C.,  to 
Vernon,  B.  C. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Duncan,  B.A. 
'86,  (U.),  D.D.,  lives  at  61  Rox- 
borough  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Morrice,  B.A.  '86, 
(U.),  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Art  Club,  has  for 
present  address  45  Quai  des 
Grandes  Augustins,  Paris, 
France 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  McLaren, 
B.A.  '87,  (U.),  has  removed  to 
Vista,  Man. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Michell,  B.A.  '90, 
(U.),  of  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  Jarvis  Street,  lives  at 
1306  Yonge  Street. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Dockray,  B.A.  '91, 
(U.),  LL.B.,  barrister,  has  for 
house  address  155  Rusholme 
Road,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Duncan  Donald,  B.A. 
'91,  (U.),  lives  at  74  Elm  Avenue, 
Rosedale,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Barker,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  has  for  the  present  house 
address  5  Rowanwood  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Roberts,  B.A.  '93, 
(U.),  is  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Nelson,  B.C. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Lehmann,  '93,  has 
for  present  address  276  Carlton 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Andrews,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  is  at  Ridgetown. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Bond,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  barrister,  has  for  present 
house  address  2  Muir  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Boultbee,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  LL.B.,  barrister,  has  for 
house  address  Crescent  Avenue, 
Eglinton. 

1895—1902. 

The  Rev.  Ws  A.  Campbell, 
B.A.  '95  (U.),  M.A.,  is  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Stevenson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  B.A. 
'95,  (U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  '09, 
(Harvard),  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  Trinity  College, 
Toronto 

Mr.  Wm.  McLeod,  B.A.  '95, 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  18 
East  Division  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  B.A.  '95, 
(U.),  and  Mrs.  Jones  (Miss  C. 
I.  Horning)  B.A.  '95,  (V.),  live 
ao  220  Evelyn  Avenue,  West 
Toronto. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Abbott,  B.A.  '97, 
(U.),  M.B.,  '00,  has  removed  to 
1729  East  90th  Street,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Maclaren,  B.A. 
'97,  (U.),  has  for  present  office 
address  237  Yonge  Street,  Toron- 
to 

Mr.  H.  L.  Jordan,  B.A.  '97, 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Estevan 
to  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  and  has  an 
office  in  the  Sutherland  Block 
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there.  Mr.  Jordan  is  President 
for  the  current  year  of  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Saskatoon. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davidson,  B.A.  '98, 
(U.),  M.A.,  B.  Paed.,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  at 
Caledonia. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Dickson,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  and  Mrs.  Dickson  (Miss  E. 
H.  Ward)  B.A.  '05,  (U.),  have 
removed  from  Fort  Saskatche- 
wan, Alta.,  to  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Douglas,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
J.  H.  McKnight  Construction 
Company,  lives  at  132  Rox- 
borough  Street  .West,  Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  who  was  for 
several  years  on  the  staff  of 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  at  Strathcona, 
Alta. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  formerly  inspector  of  schools 
for  the  south  central  division  of 
Manitoba,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  North  Winnipeg 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Walker,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  M.B.,  '03,  has  for  present 
address  25  Harbord  Street 
Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McBean,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  has  removed  from  37  Bred- 
albane  Street  to  108  Charles 
Street  West,  Toronto. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Dobaon,  B.A.  '00 
(V.),  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
High  School  at  Winnipeg,  has 
for  present  house  address  72 
Sherbrooke  Street,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Kerr,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  of  Scarboro,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  St.  Andrew's  Presby- 
terian Church,  Belleville. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Cummer,  D.D.S. 
'02,  lives  at  161  Balsam  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Steele,  S.P.S.  '02, 
D.L.S.,  has  for  present  address 
18  Rideau  Terrace,  Ottawa. 

1903—1905. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Darling,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  is  with  Cummin's  &  Com- 
pany, 218  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Gaby,  B.  A.  '03 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  660 
Bathurst  Street,  Toronto. 

Miss  F.  E.  Dalton,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  M.A.,  lives  at  417  Bruns- 
wick Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Doidge,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  who  is  with  the  Doidge 
Produce  Company,  Toronto,  has 
for  house  address  193  Wilton 
Avenue. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Haith,  B.A. 
'03  (V.),  has  charge  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Smithville. 

Miss  R.  V.  Beatty,  B.A  '03 
(V.),  has  for  present  address 
Weda,  Japan. 

Miss  R.  N.  Cullen,  B.A.  '03 
(V.),  is  in  charge  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christain  Association 
at  Paris,  France. 

Miss  F.  M.  Eby,  B.A.  '03  (V.), 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  High 
School,  Georgetown. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Angus,  S.P.S.  '03 
B.A.Sc.,  has  for  present  address 
164  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Galbraith,  '04 
has  removed  from  Mount  Forest 
to  Brigden. 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Wright,  S.P.S  '04, 
formerly  with  the  General  Elect- 
ric Company  at  Denver,  Colo., 
is  now  at  his  home  14  Gwynne 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Clark,  B.A.  '05 
(V.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  has 
been  appointed  Collegiate  Assist- 
ant Professor  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  in  Clark  Univer- 
sity at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  M.  Davis,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
M.A.,  is  teaching  at  Viking,  Alta. 

Miss  S.  E.  Jackson,  B.A.  '05 
(V.),  is  teaching  in  the  High 
School  at  Dray  ton. 

Miss  M.  T.  Cowan,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  is  teaching  Classics  in  the 
High  School  at  Perth. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Saunders  (Miss  M. 
G.  Armstrong)  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
has  for  present  address  101 
Bartlett  Avenue,  Toronto.  Mr. 
Saunders,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Queen's  University,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  West  Toronto. 

1906—1909. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Laird,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
Actuarial  Department  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  R.  J.    G.   Dow,   B.A.    '06 

(T.),  barrister,  has  removed  from 
Whitby    to    Porcupine. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  McGreer,  B. 
A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  is  at  Barrie- 
field. 

Mr.  Thorleif  Larsen,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  who  was  awarded  the 
Rhodes'  Scholarship  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  after  graduating 
from  University  College  with  an 


Honour  M.A.  in  English  Philol- 
ogy in  1907,  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  recent  Oxford  ex- 
aminations by  being  one  of  the 
three  Rhodes'  scholars  to  take  a 
first  class  in  the  schools.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Modern  Literature  and 
Philology."  Mr.  Larsen  will  re- 
main in  Oxford  for  the  present 
to  edit  one  of  the  English  dram- 
atists for  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Miss  F.  L.  Breckon,  B.A.  '06 
who  has  been  engaged  in  Y.W. 
C.A.  work  at  Halifax,  is  attend- 
ing the  Faculty  of  Education 
this  year 

Dr.  A.  D.  McArthur,  '07,  of 
Blackstock,  has  been  appointed 
an  associate  coroner  for  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Eastman,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  is  taking  a  course  in  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  has  for  present  address  90 
Rue  de  Vaueirard,  Paris. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Brown,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
address  67  Oxford  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr.'  R.  G.  Armour,  '08,  has 
gone  to  Europe  to  pursue  post- 
graduate studies. 

Miss  J.  P.  Davis,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  has  removed  to  88  Rox- 
borough  Street  East,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Gordon  Manning,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  is  teaching  Classics  in 
the  High  School  at  Markham. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Staples,  B.A.  '09 
(V.),  has  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment as  teacljer  of  History  in 
the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Kings- 
ton. His  present  house  address 
is  408  Johnston  Street,  Kingston. 
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Marriages. 

ARENS — CURRAN — On    November 

6,  1909,  at  Orillia,  Adolph  H. 
Arens,  S.P.S.  '06,  of  Iverness, 
N.S.,      to      Miss     Helen      H. 
Curran,    of   Orillia. 

GALBRAITH — GAULD — On  February 
3,  1910,  at  Brigden,  Malcolm 
Galbraith,  M.B.  '04,  of  Brig- 
den,  to  Miss  Patrica  J.  Gauld 
of  Brigden. 

GRAHAM — WEBB — On       February 

7,  1910,    at    Toronto,    George 
Wilbur  Graham,  B.A.  '97  (U.), 
M.B.   '05,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Rosaline    Campbell    Webb,    of 
Toronto. 

MOCKRIDGE — TYLER — On  Febru- 
ary 7,  1910,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
the  Rev.  Charles  James  Henry 
Mockridge,  B.A.  '95  (T.),  M. 
A.,  rector  of  All  Saints  Church, 
Ashmont,  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary 
Jenkins  Tyler  of  Louisville, 
Ky. 

WEI s MILLER — HERTEL — On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1910,  at  Toronto, 
Sidney  A.  Weismiller,  D.D.S. 
'05,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Leila 
Mildred  Hertel  of  Toronto. 

WOOD — HAGARTY — On  January 
26,  1910,  Samuel  Casey  Wood, 
B.A.  '92  (U.),  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Anne  Hagarty,  of  Toronto 


Deaths. 

EMBERSON — On  February  17, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Emberson,  of  the  class 
of  1895  (V.),  Methodist  Miss- 
ionary to  Japan. 

GILPIN — On  February  14,  1910, 
at  114  Galley  Avenue,  Toronto, 
the  Rev.  Victor  James  Gilpin, 
B.A.  '98  (V.). 

HOUSTON — On  February  7,  1910, 
at  Toronto,  Stewart  Fielde 
Houston,  B.A.  '89  (T.),  M.A. 

LEE — On  February  4,  1910,  at 
Grimsby,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Russel  Lee,  B.A.  '67  (T.),  M.A. 

MCLEAN — On  February  14,  1910, 
at  Ottawa,  Alvin  McLean, 
S.P.S.  '08,  of  Hensall. 

MARSHALI, — Suddenly,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1910,  at  Edmonton, 
Alt  a.,  the  R«v.  Edson  Everett 
Marshall,  B.A.  '94  (V.),  pastor 
of  McDougall  Methodist 
Church,  Edmonton. 

NEWELL— On  February  11,  1910, 
at  Sarnia,  Wesley  D.  Newell, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '87. 

PIPER — On  February  7,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  John  Mill  Piper,  M. 
D.  '80,  of  Toronto. 

WALLACE — On  February  25,  1910, 
at  126  Grange  Avenue,  Toron- 
to, Albert  T.  Wallace,  of  the 
class  of  1911  (V.). 


WYKEHAM  HALL,  COLLEGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
FORTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

PRESIDENT— His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  and 

Day  .School  for 

GIRLS. 

Full  Matriculation 

Course  and 
Elementary  Work. 


For  Calendar 
apply  to 

MISS  ACRES 


6.21    Per  Cent. 


YV7AS  the  average  rate  of  interest  realized  by  The 
"  Imperial  Life  on  its  invested  funds  in  1909. 
According  to  the  last  available  figures,  the  average  rate 
earned  by  all  Canadian  Companies  was  5.15%;  by 
United  States  Companies  in  Canada,  4.55%;  by  Brit- 
ish Companies  in  Canada,  4.93%.  flf  No  less  than  79% 
of  The  Imperial's  investments  are  in  First  Mortgages 
on  Real  Estate,  Debentures  and  Government  Securities. 

A  Remunerative  Interest  Rate  Increases  Policyholders'  Profits 

The  Imperial   Life    Assurance    Company 

OF  CANADA 
HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


att&  Jag 


for  (Stria 


FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,   LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.) 

Musical  Director 

m 
COLLEGE    RE-OPENS 

after  the  Christmas  Holidays 
Monday,  January   3rd,    1910 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time. 


THE 

Canadian  Mining  Journal 

Devoted  to  Mining,   Metallurgy 
and  Allied  Industries  in  Canada 

Published  Fortnightly  by  the 

MINES    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Subscription  -  $2.00  per  year     15c.  per  copy 


BooKs 

Literature  in  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  etc.  Dictionaries.  Grammars  and 
Conversational  Books  in  all  languages. 

Text  BooKs 

On  Engineering,  Electricity,  Archi- 
tecture, and  all  kinds  of  Technical  Indus- 
trial and  Art  Books. 

Minerva  International 
Book  Co. 

385  Yong'e  Street  TORONTO 
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LEGAL    CARDS 


ARMOUR  $  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

I     CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

Richmond  and  Yong'e  Streets 
TORONTO 


BRISTOL  ®  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 

'.Telephone  Main  963       -       103  Bay  Street 
TORONTO 

Cai>le  Address  "Bristol  Toronto" 
Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edinund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M,P,        Eric  N.  Armour 


i     HUNTER  ®  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building'       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.B. 

John  H.  Hunter 


KERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  a  McFARLAND 

Barristers*  Solicitors,  E,tc. 
23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

.Cable  Address,  "  KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K.  KERR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  ®  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  BanK  Chambers,  19  Wellington  St.  W. 

TORONTO 

Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C.       Dyce  W.  Saunders,  K.CJ 
W.  P.  Torrance  Walter  B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  ®  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc 

Home  Life  Bldg.,  Victoria  St..     TORONTO; 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 

H.  S.  Oslerr  K.  C.  Leightou  McCarthy,  K.Ct 

D.L.McCarthy.K.C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H.McCarthy 
Counsel:  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  ®  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

16  King  Street  W.       -       -       -      TORONT0 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,   "Qnermac,"  Toronto  ; 
W.  D.  McPherson,  K.C.  F.  D.  Byer 


ROSS  $  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King*  St.  E.          -         TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  A.  W.  Holmested 


A    SAFE    AND    PROFITABLE    INVESTMENT   FOR    SUMS 
OF  $500  AND  UPWARDS 

Is  offered  to 

Professors  and  other  Professional  Men 

By  the  investment  plans  of  the 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

Write  for  particulars.  TORONTO,     OTTAWA,     WINNIPEG. 
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Toronto 


Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in   Civil,   Mining,   Mechanical,   Electrical  and   Chemical 

Engineering  ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty,  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 


0f 


Affiliated  Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  ^university  standing  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 


FARMER  BROS. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  St. 


492  Spadina  Ace. 


BRASS     AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

ALSO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 

PATTERSON      &      HEWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 


PRINTING  =^=— 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  Cata- 
logues, Books,  Magazines  and  Booklets.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  ensure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

WARWICK   BRO'S   &   RUTTER, 


KING  AND    SPADINA, 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 


fieo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  Gowns 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 


Established  1850      Phone  Main  1 1 12 

Jos.  McCausland  &  Son, 
Limited 

Interior  D  e  c  o  r  a  t  o  r  s 
and  Contract  Painters 

11  Nelson  Street,         TORONTO 
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R.  Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and  Yard :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 


HOW  TO    FILE 
Lecture 

Reports, 


and  other 
Papers 

This  Shannon  File  is  a  complete 
Filing  System  within  itself.  It 
will  keep  your  Papers  secure  and 
safe,  and  in  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment,  classified  alphabetically. 
This  file  is  made  to  take  Letter 
Size  Papers. 

Price  complete,  as  illustrated,  $1.00. 
Transfer  Cases  for  this  style  of  File 
only  30  cents. 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  M  F  fi  <P- 

97  Wellington  St.  Wett,  TORONTO. 


Cutlery 


Razors,   Pocket    Knives, 

Carvers;  Scissors  in 

great  variety 


CALL  AND    SEE    OUR    STOCK 


AiKenhead  Hardware 
Limited 

17,  19,  21  Temperance  Street 
TORONTO 


r  1  "HE  j4lumni  are.  reminded  that  the  advertisers  make  the  pub- 


lication  of  this  Journal  possible.      In  patronizing  these  firms 


do  not  fail  to  mention  "The  University  Monthly." 
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AN    ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 


SAFFORD 
Hot  Water  Boiler 


When  you  install  a  "SAF- 
FORD "  in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "  S  A  F  F  O  R  D  " 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing-.  In  other 
words,  it  saves  fuel  and  energy. 
We  have  the  proofs  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  you. 

WRITE    TO-DAY. 


Made  with  either  high  or  low  base. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 

TORONTO 


Limited 


WINNIPEG          MONTREAL          ST.   JOHN,   N.  B. 
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I-P  IRVING-PITT 


Loose  Leaf  Memo  and 
Price  Books 

I=P  Students'  Note 
Books 

Best  and  Newest  for  Students 


Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pens 


"Get  the  Best  "—Finest  line— Try  SAFETY— Non-leaking. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited,  Stationers,  Toronto 

On  sale  at  University  Supply  Departments 


FINE  LEATHER  POOPS 

Ladies'  Bags,  Purses, 
Wallets,  Letter  and 
Card  Cases,  etc. 

Finest  Goods  Real  Values 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Toronto 
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vSave  Fuel 


by  using 

BabcocR  Boilers 
Steam  Superheaters 
Mechanical  Stokers 

Babcock  ®  Wilcox,  Limited 

London  and  Glasgow 

Head  Office  for  Canada— NEW   YORK    LIFE    BUILDING,   MONTREAL 
Toronto  Office -TRADERS  BANK  BUILDING 


What  looks  better  and  what  is  nicer  in  the 
home  than  a  Bath  Room  which  is  fitted  up  in 
the  modern  sanitary  way  with 

WHITE  PORCELAIN  ENAMELLED  FIXTURES 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Bath  Room  Fix- 
tures in  our  show  rooms  and  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  you  low  prices  for  installing  same. 

The  Bennett  &  Wright  Co.,  Limited 
72  Queen  St.  E.,  Toronto 


The  J.  C.  SCOTT  Co.,  Limited 

CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in    Hardwoods    and   WHite    Pine 

Specialties :  Finely  Figured  Quartered  Oak  and  other  Cabinet  Woods. 
Manufacturers  of  Interior  Woodwork. 

OFFICE:  and  WORKS:    ....  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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John   Catto   &   Son  Dry  Goods 

MaKe  a  specialty  of  all  Kinds  of  reliable       mmm—ammmmmm—umammmsaa 

Household  Linens,  BlanKets,  Curtains,  Silhs,  Dress  Fabrics, 
Laces,  Millinery,  Mantles,  Travelling  Rugs,  Etc.,    Etc. 

LADIES'  ORDERED    COSTUMES  carefully   executed  by   skilful  designers 

JOHN    CATTO   ®.   SON 

55-01  King'  Street  East  TORONTO 


USE 
CONNELL  COAL 

THE   KIND  THAT   MAKES  THE 
UNIVERSITY    COMFORTABLE. 


THE  CAR  ON  WHICH  EVERY  EYE  IS  CENTRED 

IS  THE  1910 

The  announcement  that  we  have  secured  for  the 
Russell  car  the  exclusive  Canadian  rights  for  the  famous 
silent  Knight  engine  has  created  the  greatest  automobile 
sensation  in  years . 

For  power,  speed,  endurance,  economy  and 
silence,  the  Knight  engine  is  in  advance  of  all  others. 
The  test  given  it  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  the  most  severe  to 
which  a  motor  was  ever  subjected. 

Our  Three  Leading  Models  for  1910  are 

RUSSELL  "38"  with  Knight  Engine 
RUSSF.LL  "22"  with  Knight  Engine 
RUSSELL  "30"  with  K. Valve  Engine 

Write  for  complete  information  on  the  new 
models  and  the  famous  Knight  engine 

Canada  Cycle  $  Motor 
Co.,  Limited 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Automobiles 

West  Toronto 

Branches  :    Toronto,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Hamilton,  Montreal,  Calgary,  Vancouver, 
Melbourne,  Aust. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


6BNREAL  ASSOCIATION— President,  The  HONOUR- 
ABLE J.  M.  GIBSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Toronto.  Secre- 
tary, J.  C,  McLBNNAN,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Toronto. 


LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS. 
Ontario 

BRANT  COUNTY— President,  A.  J.  WILK.ES,  LL.B., 
K.C.,  Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY— President,  J.  H.  COYNE,  M.A., 
St.  Thomas.  Secretary,  F.  E.  BENNETT,  D.D.S. 

ESSEX  COUNTY— President,  THE  REV.  J.  C.  TOL- 
MIE,  B. A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary,  J.  H.  RODD, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTEKAC  COUNTY— President,  PROP.  J.  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
(pro  tern.)  E.  O.  SLITBR,  M.A. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES— President,  A.  G. 
MCKAY,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY—  President,  LT.-COL.  W.  N. 
PONTON,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Belleville.  Secretary,  H,  A. 
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ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
WORKPEOPLE 

THERE  is  a  wise  Scottish  proverb  which  says  that  "bairns  and 
fools  should  not  see  things  half  done, ' '  and  a  young  move- 
ment shows  its  wisdom  by  declining  to  be  drawn  into  apologetics. 
But  the  attempt  which  is  now  being  made  by  the  English 
universities  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  manual  workingelasses 
for  higher  education,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  discussion.  An  account  of  it  in  the  pages  of  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MONTHLY  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  suspicions  of  self-advertise- 
ment, and  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  has  been  employed  by 
Oxford  University  in  carrying  out  a  small  part  of  the  work, 
gladly  complied  with  the  kind  suggestion  of  the  Editor  that 
he  should  endeavour  to  put  before  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
his  own  experience  of  the  movement.  It  arose  as  the  result  of 
a  Report  on  ''Oxford  and  Workingclass  Education,"  which  was 
published  through  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1908,  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  seven  representatives  of  the  University  nominated 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  seven  representatives  of  workpeople, 
of  whom  two  were  appointed  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  one  by  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Co-operative  Union,  one  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  three  by  the  Workers*  Educational 
Association.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  included 
such  well-known  Oxford  names  as  those  of  Professor  Turner  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  was  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  the  vice-chair- 
man was  Mr.  D.  T.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  then  chairman  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  secretary 
of  the  Northern  Countries  Weavers  Amalgamation  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  secretaries  were  Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern,  of  the  New  College, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge,  the  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cational Association.  The  Report  was  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  committee.  Its  main  recommendations  were  that  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  University  extension  delegacy  should  be 
established  to  deal  with  the  education  of  workpeople  in  and  out- 
side Oxford,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  members  of  the 
delegacy  and  of  members  of  workingclass  organisations,  that 
small  classes  of  not  less  than  two  years'  duration,  and  includ- 
ing not  more  than  thirty  members  should  be  established  in  cer- 
tain selected  centres,  that  a  certificate  should  be  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  course  of  study  to  students  who  received  a  favourable 
report  from  the  teacher  and  from  two  University  representa- 
tives, that  qualified  students  from  the  Tutorial  classes  should 
be  enabled  regularly  and  easily  to  pass  into  residence  at  Oxford, 
and  that  colleges  should  be  asked  to  set  aside  a  certain  number 
of  scholarships  for  this  purpose. 

These  recommendations,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last 
which  will  only  become  operative  when  the  first  classes  have 
completed  three  years'  study,  have  since  been  carried  out.  A 
statute  was  passed  through  Convocation,  on  October  27,  1908, 
empowering  the  extension  delegacy  to  form  the  suggested  joint 
committee,  and  for  the  first  time — as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware 
— representatives  of  labour  organisations  were  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  Oxford.  The  committee  on 
economics  agreed  to  accept  a  recommendation  from  the  joint 
committee  on  qualifying  students  from  the  Tutorial  classes  to 
read  for  the  Economics  Diploma.  The  college  made  contribu- 
tions to  enable  the  joint  committee  to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  classes.  In  the  meantime  outside  authorities  proffered 
assistance.  The  Board  of  Education,  which  has  throughout  co- 
operated most  cordially  with  the  movement,  agreed  to  recognise 
the  classes  under  the  regulations  for  evening  schools,  and  to  pay 
a  specially  high  scale  of  grant.  The  Gilchrist  Trustees,  who 
administer  the  funds  of  an  educational  endowment,  consented 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  classes,  and  several  local  educa- 
tion authorities  have  used  the  power  given  them  by  the  Act  of 
1902  for  the  same  purpose.  Finally  the  newer  universities  took 
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the  matter  up.  The  Workers'  Educational  Association 
approached  Manchester,  Leeds  and  London  with  the  result  that 
their  universities  appointed  joint  committees,  and  that  other 
universities  are  likely  to  follow  their  example  shortly.  In  the 
spring  of  1909  nine  tutorial  classes  were  in  existence,  including 
237  members.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  forty  tutorial 
classes  with  a  membership  of  over  1,000. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  organisation  of  the 
movement,  let  me  now  turn  to  the  work  done  by  the  classes.  A 
tutorial  class  consists  of  a  body  of  workpeople  who  pledge  them- 
selves to  study  for  three  years,  to  write  essays  once  a  fortnight 
during  the  session  and  to  read  the  books  supplied  to  the  class. 
The  class  meets  once  a  week  for  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year 
from  October  to  April ;  but  the  students  often  continue  to  meet 
regularly  during  the  summer  without  the  tutor.  An  hour's  lec- 
ture by  the  teacher  is  followed  by  an  hour's  instruction.  The 
work  therefore  is  very  different  in  educational  character  from 
that  of  the  early  university  extension  movement,  which,  with 
all  its  virtues,  suffered  from  the  size  of  the  audiences,  and  was 
not  often  (as  we  are  told  by  extension  lecturers)  successful  in 
securing  regular  attendance  at  a  course  planned  in  advance  or 
systematic  paper-work.  The  movement  is  also  very  different  in 
clientele.  Those  who  attend  the  ordinary  extension  lectures  are 
largely  women,  and  members  of  the  middle  classes.  Those  who 
attend  the  new  tutorial  classes  are  almost  entirely  men  and 
"workpeople"  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  ambiguous  word. 
The  character  of  their  membership  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables  which  relate  to  the  nine  classes  at  work  last  spring : 

TABLE  I. 

Total  number  of  Sex.  Age. 

students  registered.       Men    Women    Under  25    25-34    35-44    45  and  over 
237  216          21  44  120        59  14 

TABLE  II. 
Occupations. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  majority  of  the  students  are  men 
under  35  (nearly  half  must  be  under  30)  drawn  mainly  from 
the  artisan  classes.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer  the  type  of 
man  who  enters  the  class  is  the  man  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
economic  and  social  questions,  and  who  desires  education  in  order 
to  be  able  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  in  his  society  and 
his  town.  In  the  last  few  years  a  ferment  of  thought  has  been 
moving  in  the  minds  of  the  English  workingclasses,  especially  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  political  labour  movement  is  the 
expression ;  its  motive  power  is  a  spiritual  reaction  against 
accepted  solutions  of  questions  of  government  and  public  policy. 
They  have  their  own  views  of  social  expediency  which  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  But  they  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  impartial 
study  of  history,  political  science  and  literature  is  the  best  way 
of  testing  their  ideals  and  putting  them  (if  they  stand  the  test) 
into  practice.  They  know  that  the  English  universities  (as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  slow  to  proclaim)  have  played  a 
great  part  in  training  governing  classes  in  the  past,  and  they 
pay  them  the  compliment  of  thinking  that  by  diffusing  knowledge 
among  those  who  are  able  to  receive  it  they  may  play  a  greater 
part  in  the  future.  They  by  no  means  desire  " class  education/' 
if  by  class  education  is  meant  education  arranged  to  display 
one  set  of  ideas  and  one  set  only,  though  they  are  inclined — 
rightly  or  wrongly — to  think  that  the  teaching  of  economics  at 
English  universities  has  not  been  altogether  free  from  class  bias 
in  the  past.  Some  years  ago  a  group  of  Lancashire  workpeople 
attended  a  summer  meeting  of  extension  students  at  one  of  the 
older  universities.  A  discussion  had  been  arranged  by  those 
responsible  for  the  meeting  on  a  topic  of  social  interest.  As  it 
was  designed  for  a  popular  audience,  it  was  to  be  opened  by  some 
gentlemen  well-known  in  the  labour  movement.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  the  workingclass  students  at  this  announcement  was 

profound.    "We  can  hear  S ,  and  B ,  and  B ,"  they 

said,  "in  the  north  in  any  day.  What  we  came  to  hear  is  the 
view  of  those  who  give  up  their  lives  to  study.  We  don't  want 
propaganda:  we  want  education."  The  experience  of  the  writer 
in  the  tutorial  classes  is  the  same.  The  ablest  students  are  often 
men  of  some  standing  in  their  trade  unions,  or  in  political 
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societies,  and  they  hold  their  convictions  firmly.  But  when  they 
come  to  the  classes,  and  when  they  demand  that  access  to  the 
universities  shall  be  made  as  easy  to  them  and  to  their  children 
as  it  is  to  the  rich,  what  they  are  seeking  is  the  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  familiar  with  the  best*  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  on  subjects  concerning  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  human  society.  How  many  undergraduates  have  a 
worthier  ideal  of  education? 

But  what  is  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  classes  ?  How 
does  it  compare  with  the  work  done  at  universities?  Does  it 
suggest  that  workpeople  are  qualified,  in  any  number  to  study  in 
universities,  with  advantage  to  the  universities  and  not  only  to 
themselves,  or  are  the  classes  merely  a  means  of  "popularising'7 
subjects  which  cannot  be  popularised  without  losing  their  pith 
and  kernel  ?  To  these  questions  the  writer  can  only  answer  from 
experience  of  the  five  classes  which  he  himself  has  taken,  though 
he  is  informed  by  other  teachers  that  their  experience  is  much 
the  same  as  his  own.  First,  with  regard  to  the  lectures.  No 
attempt  is  made  in  the  classes  at  popular  lecturing.  The  lec- 
tures on  economic  theory  and  economic  history  are  substantially 
the  same  as  the  writer  has  given  to  undergraduates  in  Oxford 
and  Glasgow.  The  students  are  discouraged  from  relying  on 
text-books  and  the  popular  manual  which  is  the  curse  of  serious 
education.  They  are  told  what  the  chief  authorities  on  differ- 
ent subjects  are,  and  they  are  expected,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
read,  compare  and  criticise  their  views.  Thus  (to  take  one 
example)  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  poor  law,  the  class 
was  supplied  with  the  standard  histories,  such  as  those  of 
Leonard,  Nichols  and  MacKay,  and  with  the  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Commissions  which  reported  in  1834  and  1909.  They  are 
expected  to  read  as  much  of  these  as  they  can,  and  to  know  the 
different  strands  of  ideas  which  have  been  woven  into  the  modern 
English  Poor  Law  system.  The  same  method  is  observed  in  deal- 
ing with  other  economic  and  historical  subjects.  History  and 
economics  have  been  chosen  by  the  most  of  the  classes  for  their 

*  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  statements  are  sometimes  made  suggesting  a 
different  view  of  education,  such  as  the  resolution  from  the  local  branch  of 
the  Railway  Servants'  Society,  quoted  in  the  December  number  of  this 
Magazine.  The  view  given  above  is,  however,  generally  accepted. 
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first  three  years'  course,  though  one  has  chosen  natural  science 
and  one  English  literature,  so  it  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  say  whether 
the  tutorial  classes  will  be  an  equally  good  vehicle  for  teaching 
other  subjects.  But  in  history  and  economics  the  method  chosen 
has  worked  well.  The  books  are  read :  the  only  complaint  is  that, 
in  spite  of  public  libraries  and  the  books  supplied  by  the  uni- 
versities, enough  books  are  not  forthcoming.  The  hour's  discus- 
sion which  follows  the  lecture  gives  an  opportunity  for  answer- 
ing questions  and  clearing  up  individual  difficulties.  At  some 
places  it  is  customary  for  the  tutor  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  students,  and  when  this  is  possible,  other 
members  of  the  class  drop  in  and  discussion  goes  on  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  much  as  it  does  in  the  rooms  of  a 
tutor  at  Oxford. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  essays.  Students  are  required  on 
joining  the  class  to  write  at  least  one  every  fortnight,  twenty- 
four  in  the  course  of  the  session,  seventy-two  in  the  whole  three 
years.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  previous  education  of 
the  manual  workingclasses  is  too  little  to  enable  them  even  to 
express  their  thoughts  coherently  and  in  a  reasonable  form  on 
paper.  The  actual  quality  of  the  essays  was  a  surprise  to  the 
writer  of  this  article.  His  own  opinion  is  that  in  the  classes 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  four  or  five  out  of  the  thirty  stu- 
dents do  work  which  is  well  above  the  level  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Honour  schools  of  the  only  university  of  which  he  has 
practical  experience  as  a  teacher.  To  find  out  the  opinion  of 
those  better  qualified  to  judge,  the  essays  done  by  the  two  classes 
which  have  been  longer  at  work  (they  were  established  a  little 
over  two  years  ago)  were  sent  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  at  Balliol. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  about  one-third  of  them  were  equal 
in  quality  to  those  of  the  undergraduates  placed  in  the  first  class 
of  the  Final  Honour  History  School  at  Oxford.  However,  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  doubters  who  care  to  push  their  enquiries 
further  can  easily  judge  for  themselves.  Let  them  communicate 
with  the  /  writer  of  this  article,  and  he  undertakes  to  send  them 
copies  of  the  essays  done  by  his  students,  so  that  they  can  form 
their  own  opinion. 
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The  proposal  in  the  Report  on  "  Oxford  and  "Workingclass 
Education"  which  aroused  most  criticism  was  that  scholarships 
should  be  given  to  enable  students  from  the  tutorial  classes  to 
pass  into  residence  at  a  university,  a  proposal  which  has  since 
been  applied  to  the  tutorial  classes  established  in  connection 
with  other  universities.  The  objection  was  based  partly  on 
intellectual,  partly  on  social  grounds.  It  is  said  that  the  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  university  will  be  lowered,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  students  would  be  an  alien  and  indigestible  element  in 
the  universities.  It  would  certainly  be  deplorable  if  the  intel- 
lectual test  for  admission  to  Oxford  were  to  fall  below  its 
extremely  low  level.  But  the  proposals  of  the  joint  committee 
really  do  not  imply  the  incurring  of  any  risk  of  the  kind.  They 
propose  (1)  that  students  who  have  attended  the  tutorial  classes 
and  satisfied  the  teacher  and  the  university  representatives  as  to 
their  capacity  shall  be  admitted  to  read  not  for  degree,  but  for 
diploma  (e.g.  in  Economics  and  in  Political  Science)  for  admis- 
sion to  which  the  passing  of  responsions  is  not  at  present 
required.  Thus,  their  admission  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
standard  of  the  entrance  examination;  (2)  that  a  certain  number 
of  scholarships  should  be  allocated  to  their  maintenance.  On 
this  latter  point  the  committee  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself:  " Regarding  the  proposal  to  appropriate  certain  exhibi- 
tions to  them  (students  from  the  classes)  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  colleges,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  change  will  not  be  in  the 
direction  of  endowing  an  intellectually  inferior  class  of  scholars, 
but  rather  in  the  direction  of  giving  greater  encouragement  to 
the  students  of  history,  economics  and  political  science,  who 
at  present  absorb  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  amount  spent  by 
Oxford  colleges  on  scholarships  and  exhibitions."  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  alleged  danger  of  lowering  the  standard  is  a  chimera. 
If  the  students  are  considered  by  the  representatives  of  Oxford 
not  intellectually  qualified  to  come  into  residence,  they  will  not 
come.  If  they  are  admitted,  we  may  presume  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Oxford  know  their  own  business  best.  Nor  is  the 
objection  that  workingclass  students  are  incompatible  with  the 
social  f]0o<;  of  Oxford  really  more  valid.  Some  of  those  who  put 
it  forward  seem  to  be  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Oxford  don 
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who  based  his  opinion  of  the  workingclasses  on  his  experience  of 
his  scout.  On  this  point  the  writer  speaks  with  some  confidence 
as  one  who  has  stayed  in  workingclass  homes,  and  had  some 
experience  of  workpeople  in  the  northwest  of  England  in  con- 
nection with  educational  and  political  movements.  They  are 
quite  capable  of  holding  their  own  in  any  society:  they  are 
neither  subservient  nor  self-assertive,  and  if  they  felt  some  con- 
tempt for  the  extravagance  of  many  Oxford  undergraduates,  as 
they  very  well  might,  they  would  certainly  have  enough  savoir 
faire  not  to  force  their  views  down  other  peoples'  throats.  They 
would  go  to  the  universities  to  learn,  which  after  all  is  one  of  the 
objects  that  universities'  exist  to  encourage,  and  they  would  make 
plenty  of  friends  among  such  as  are  there  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

"But,"  it  is  said,  "they  ought  to  go  first  to  secondary 
schools."  Of  course  they  ought.  But  are  those  who  make  that 
objection  prepared  to  see  that  they  have  a  fair  chance  of  going 
to  secondary  schools?  The  Trade  Union  Congress  (times  out  of 
mind)  has  demanded  the  prolongation  of  compulsary  school  edu- 
cation to  sixteen.  But  that  will  not  come  for  many  years  yet, 
though  it  will  come  ultimately.  In  the  meantime  the  estimated 
number  of  children  in  secondary  schools  of  all  kinds  in  England 
and  Wales  is  350,000,*  out  of  a  population  of  about  thirty- 
three  millions.  The  truth  is  that  a  double  avenue  is  needed.  The 
number  of  children  going  to  secondary  schools  must  be  increased. 
But  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  the  manual  workingclasses  enter 
industrial  life  before  fifteen,  and  the  enormous  majority  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  till  the  conditions  of  modern  industry  are  pro- 
foundly altered.  Many  of  them  read  and  think  widely,  and 
attend  continuation  classes,  in  increasing  numbers,  after  their 
day's  work.  Some  of  them  attain  to  positions  of  great  power  and 
responsibility.  As  secretaries  of  trade  unions  they  hold  indus- 
trial peace,  in  their  hands :  as  members  of  local  authorities  they 
are  responsible  for  protecting  their  towns  against  corruption  and 
incompetence,  for  feeding,  housing,  cleansing  a  population  of 
several  hundred  thousands :  as  members  of  parliament  they  share 

•    *Report  of  Consultative  Committee  of  Board  of  Education  on  attendance  at 
Continuation  Schools,  p.  29.     The  figure  refers  to  the  year  1906-7. 
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in  imperial  responsibilities. '  What  fitter  task  can  there  be  for  a 
modern  university  than  to  give  them  the  training  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duties?  It  is  surely  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  they  should  demand  it.  At  pre- 
sent they  believe  that  the  universities  are  ready  to  meet  their 
wishes.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  should  they  find  the  uni- 
versities indifferent  to  negotiations  strictly  carried  on  through 
accredited  bodies,  such  as  the  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
they  would  ask  that  a  thorough  enquiry  into  English  University 
Education  should  be  made  by  a  Royal  Commission. 

R.  H.  TAWNEY. 


It  is  hoped  that  high  school  teachers  of  Latin  will  soon  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  preparing  their  pupils  in  a  long  and 
rigid  list  of  books  required  for  college  entrance  examinations. 
The  commission  appointed  last  December  by  the  American 
philological  society  to  investigate  the  matter  has  lately  made  a 
unanimous  report,  recommending  that  the  amount  of  prescribed 
reading  be  reduced  and  that  in  entrance  examinations  the  stress 
be  put  upon  ability  to  read  at  sight.  This  seems  eminently  rea- 
sonable. It  matters  little  whether  the  freshmen  taking  up  col- 
lege Latin  have  all  read  precisely  the  same  books ;  it  matters  a 
great  deal  whether  they  have  all  acquired  the  ability  to  read 
Latin  with  some  ease  and  rapidity.  Teachers  have  been  saying 
that  the  necessity  for  pounding  into  the  heads  of  their  pupils  the 
required  texts  has  left  no  time  for  teaching  them  Latin.  If  the 
colleges,  as  is  hoped,  generally  accept  this  report,  the  schools 
will  have  a  free  hand  to'use  whatever  texts  and  methods  approved 
pedagogy  may  require.  It  seems  likely  that  side  by  side  with 
the  demand  for  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will 
come  an  increasing  demand  for  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek — such  a  knowledge  as  will  fit  the  college  graduate  to  read 
without  having  to  translate  as  he  goes  along. — Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 


GALLICANA  QUAEDAM 


IV.  THE  STUDENTS  OF  PARIS 

When  I  first  reached  Paris,  the  September  nights  were 
warm  and  the  students  were  accordingly  afoot;  and  a  new 
statue  in  the  Luxembourg  was  thrown  down  and  painted  as 
fast  as  it  was  set  up.  This  was  the  statue  of  a  materialistic 
Professor,  one  of  the  champions  of  the  hysterical  theory. 

Naturally  the  students,  with  the  faith  and  generosity  of 
youth,  and  the  chivalry  and  patriotism  still  possible  even  in 
France  to  the  young,  declared  themseives  partisans  of  the 
great  and  innocent  Maid,  and  showed  their  partisanship  after 
the  manner  of  young  Frenchmen.  (It  is  not  only  the  great 
Maid,  by  the  way,  who  is  swept  into  the  asylum  by  the  verdict 
of  the  physiologists  of  France.  Much  greater  saints,  who  have 
served  humanity  more  effectually  than  simple  Joan,  are  only 
lunatics  to  the  psycho-physicists  of  Paris,  to  the  one-eyed,  one- 
idea  fanatics  who  hold  intellectual  sway  here,  or  share  it  with 
the  omnipresent  Jews,  and  who  can  build  up  a  theory  of  life 
and  history  out  of  half  a  dozen  texts  as  complacently  and  as 
confidently  as  the  French  Marquise  in  the  story  requested  ex- 
planation of  the  universe  at  the  dinner  table  in  the  interval 
between  the  soup  and  fish.) 

But  to  return  to  the  students,  they  are  true  university  men, 
the  champions  of  lost  causes  and  impossible  loyalties.  Joan's 
is  not  the  only  desperate  cause  they  have  espoused. 

These  same  students,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  almost  the 
only  Royalists  in  Paris.  They  read  and  sell  what  seems  to  me 
the  best  newspaper  I  have  seen  in  Paris,  the  new  Royalist 
paper  L' Action  Francaise.  One  at  least  of  its  writers,  Mr. 
Charles  Maurras,  is  already  a  force  in  journalism,  and  he  has 
made  himself  a  force  by  solid  and  searching  investigations  into 
this  history  of  France  and  the  services  of  monarchy  to  her 

people. 

[322] 
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I  had  the  curiosity  recently  to  attend  an  open  meeting  in 
order  to  hear  the  Royalist  propaganda.  It  was  orderly  enough, 
but  all  the  royalist  enthusiasm,  I  thought,  was  among  the 
students.  The  only  workingmen  whom  I  could  identify  as  such 
were  overtly  hostile  or  quietly  unsympathetic.  It  was  a  bold 
and  a  wise  step  to  hold  such  a  meeting  in  a  working  quarter 
(Reuilly),  and  its  partial  success  shows  the  profound  indiffer- 
ence or  even  the  deep  disgust  entertained  towards  the  present 
Government.  But  while  it  is  easy  to  imagine  socialist  and 
royalist  co-operating  successfully  to  overthrow  the  present 
Republic,  how  can  they  co-operate  to  replace  it?  How  can 
they  take  a  single  step  together,  beyond  the  step  of  destruction  ? 
But  nothing  is  ever  built  by  destruction,  and  nothing  that  lives 
comes  out  of  common  hatred.  ''The  Republic  divides  us 
least, "  said  Thiers,  the  craftiest  and  most  successful  of  French 
politicians;  and  while  that  "least"  leaves  room  for  deep  and 
wide  divisions — divisions  between  the  proletariat  and  the  bour- 
geoise,  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  between  the  Army 
and  the  workmen,  between  the  populace  and  the  police,  between 
Paris  and  the  Province,  in  short  between  all  the  forces  jointly 
necessary  to  national  life — is  it  not  yet  true  that  the  Republic, — 
albeit  discredited  by  Panama  and  Dreyfus  scandals,  by  third- 
rate  premiers  and  third-rate  Presidents,  and  third-rate  mili- 
tary Pretenders  and  all  the  other  concomitants  of  democracy, — 
divides  France  least? 

At  any  rate,  she  is  divided  between  ideals  each  of  which 
is  hateful  to  its  opponents,  and  neither  of  which  has  now  behind 
it  the  prestige  of  centuries  of  trial,  the  halo  of  the  fait  accompli. 
The  "revolution  sociale"  is  either  a  leap  in  the  dark  or  a  leap 
discredited  by  three  previous  failures  in  1790,  1848  and  1871, 
while  the  monarchy  is  discredited  by  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  other  government  or  of  spasmodic  and  mean 
restorations.  The  public  tragedy,  which  hangs  heavily  on  the 
heart  of  France,  like  the  private  tragedy  which  yesterday  rip- 
pled her  easily-stirred  surface,  lies  in  an  impasse.  It  was  madness 
perhaps  to  destroy  the  monarchy,  to  abolish  the  one  independent 
figure  in  which  all  the  parties  could  agree  in  France  personified, 
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and  by  which  all  parties  were  sheltered  against  the  worst 
assaults  of  the  soldier,  the  millionaire  and  the  demagogue ;  but 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  now  to  restore  it.  The  Revolution 
was  one  of  those  many  revolutions  of  which  Aristotle  has  haz- 
arded the  suggestion  that  they  are  not  worth  while,  that  they 
unsettle  more  than  they  reform,  that  they  open  ten  questions 
for  every  one  they  close;  nevertheless,  the  Revolution  is  ancient 
history  now ;  can  it  be  undone  now  ?  Can  one  put  back  the  hands 
of  the  clock,  etc.  We  have  all  heard  those  old  demagogic, 
democratic  "gags"  so  long  that  we  have  come  to  believe  them; 
we  have  become  fatalists;  at  least  the  provocation  must  be  very 
desperate,  the  circumstances  (as  in  1871)  very  extraordinary, 
I  think,  before  another  attempt  to  upset  the  Republic  is  likely 
to  succeed. 

But  the  students,  very  properly,  are  not  pessimists.  They 
continue  the  agitation.  Poor  students!  One  is  sorry  for  them. 
Many  of  them  are  desperately  poor  in  purse  though  rich  in 
spirit,  and  they  have  so  few  healthy  relaxations,  so  little  of 
the  wholesome  athleticism  of  our  students.  The  little  boys 
play  football  with  a  tennis  ball,  and  the  students  cannot  play 
at  all  without  great  loss  of  time  and  money.  What  wonder, 
then,  if,  unlike  our  students,  they  take  to  politics  and  to  Revo- 
lutions, not  to  the  delicious  Platonisms  of  the  Old  Lit  and  the 
Unionist  parties? 

How  turbulent  are  their  lives,  compared  with  the  lives  of 
our  peaceful  and  sedate  undergraduates!  Why,  at  this  very 
moment  the  Law  Faculty  is  closed  because  its  students  con- 
tinued to  "conspuer"  the  Dean  for  a  week  in  succession,  and 
to  enact  in  mimicry  the  removal  of  his  household  penetralia 
from  his  official  residence.  In  the  Medical  Faculty,  again,  there 
is  a  certain  lecturer  who  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  a  lec- 
ture. In  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  the  scholarships  have 
been  truncated  in  punishment  of  a  strike.  Only  the  Faculty 
of  Arts — as  always  and  everywhere — keeps  its  head  and  temper. 
And  all  the  trouble  is  just  politics.  The  Dean  of  the  Law 
Faculty  is  one  of  that  race  of  Jews  which  is  running,  if  not 
ruining,  the  University  with  the  rest  of  France.  The  appoint- 
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ments  in  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  political  "pull;"  and  as 
for  the  medical  lecturer,  whose  classes  attend  but  do  not  attend, 
he,  I  suppose,  believes  in  Joan's  hysteria.  I  wish  I  could  catch 
a  little  of  that  same  hysteria  in  Paris ;  for  it,  I  would  exchange 
gladly  the  lumbago,  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  bronchitis, 
coughs  and  colds,  which  are  caught  more  easily  here.  Obviously, 
I  should  prefer  her  saintliness,  but  if  that  is  impossible  under 
modern  conditions,  I  should  be  humbly  grateful  for  her  hysteria. 
As  for  the  students,  apart  from  politics,  they  have,  many 
of  them,  only  love-making  for  a  distraction,  a  tragic  distraction 
sometimes  to  their  perfervid  temperament,  which  takes  even 
light  loves,  which  are  the  least  of  loves  and  are  not  worthy  to 
be  called  love,  not  lightly. 

I  even  thought  I  had  to  interfere  one  evening,  coming  home 
(like  an  ancient  Athenian)  from  the  Odeon,  in  a  lovers'  quar- 
rel. I  really  feared  that  the  young  woman  would  be  hurt.  But 
when  the  lover  turned  to  me  his  soft  eyes  and  his  pale,  sensi- 
tive student  face,  framed  in  its  long,  dark  locks,  I  saw  at  once 
that  my  anxiety  was  unnecessary.  "Mais,  Monsieur,"  he  said 
to  me  reproachfully,  "Mais,  Monsieur,  elle  m'a  insulte.  Elle 
doit  me  demander  pardon" — and  then  his  eyes  brightened —  "en 
face  de  tout  le  monde."  "Tout  le  monde"  was  myself,  a 
daughter  and  two  vagrant  passers-by. 

There  was  a  trait  of  French  nature  ever  conspicuous:  its 
childishness,  its  feminine  vanity  and  excitability:  perhaps  the 
heavy  Anglo-Saxon  is  too  hard  on  these  children.  Perhaps  even 
their  license  and  their  shamelessness,  which  are  a  crying  scandal 
to  him,  derive,  together  with  their  remorseless  feminine  logic, 
with  their  idolatry  of  shibboleths,  and  phrases,  with  their  hor- 
ror of  compromise  and  business-sense,  only  from  the  eternal 
feminine,  the  eternal  infantine,  which  is  the  torch  passed  on  to 
them  by  the  great  people  of  the  past,  whose  genius  and  temper- 
ament and  history  were  most  akin  to  theirs,  whose  architecture, 
whose  literature,  whose  very  names  still  live  in  the  streets  and 
theatres  and  men  and  women  of  Paris.  "You  Greeks,"  said 
the  Egyptian  to  the  Athenian,  "are  only  children.  There  is 
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no  old  age  in  Greece."  There  is  not  much  old  age  in  Paris. 
Daily  they  come  in  their  hundreds — men  of  middle  age,  old 
men,  old  ladies,  ladies  of  midle  age — to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  Sorbonne,  to  hear  Monsieur  Bouche  Leclercq,  on  the  dubi- 
ous gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Rome,  to  hear  Professor 
Croiset  paraphrase  the  Republic  of  Plato.  The  only  person  in 
the  room  one  day  who  followed  a  recondite  joke  of  Professor 
Leclercq  was  the  oldest  lady  present.  The  percentage  that  falls 
asleep  over  Professor  Croiset — and  who  wouldn't  from  time  to 
time  ? — is  very  small  indeed,  chiefly,  I  think,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  whose  intellect  is  beyond  suspicion;  and  when  he 
throws  in  a  few  words  of  the  original,  how  the  women  beam! 
You  could  not  get  such  audiences  in  London  or  New  York  or 
Toronto  on  such  subjects,  scarcely  even  if  they  were  paid  for 
attendance ;  but  the  Parisians  attend  without  purchase  and  with- 
out price.  "They  have  just  formed  the  habit, "  they  tell  you 
with  their  national  irony.  Not  for  nothing  was  the  effigy  of 
Socrates  enthroned  solemnly  in  the  old  Hall  of  the  Convention 
in  the  great  ^days  of  the  first  Revolution. 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 


When  uncultured  minds,  confined  to  a  narrow  range  of  per- 
sonal experience,  are  under  the  pressure  of  continued  mis- 
fortune, their  inward  life  is  apt  to  become  a  perpetually 
repeated  round  of  sad  and  bitter  thoughts;  the  same  words, 
the  same  scenes  are  revolved  over  and  over  again,  the  same 
mood  accompanies  them, — the  end  of  the  year  finds  them  as 
much  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  as  if  they  were  machines 
set  to  a  recurrent  series  of  movements. — The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 


IMMIGRATION 

*  Probably  no  question  in  connection  with  the  development 
and  growth  of  Canada  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  nature 
and  character  of  our  immigrants,  for  upon  the  class  of  people 
who  settle  here  during  the  present  and  future  years,  must  depend 
the  future  welfare,  peace  and  progress  of  the  great  Dominion. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  race  question  to 
deal  with,  nor,  in  fact,  have  we  any  question  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  progress  and  which,  with  the  application  of  general 
good  sense  by  our  statesmen,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved; 
and  although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  we  shall  even  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  to  face  a  flood  of  undesirable  immi- 
grants from  any  particular  quarter,  still  every  Canadian  feels 
that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  newcomers,  having  due  regard  to  the  character  and  health 
of  each,  and  the  adaptability  of  each  to  the  conditions  found 
in  the  country  which  is  to  be  their  future  home. 

In  considering  where  efforts  to  encourage  immigration 
should  be  exerted,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  natural 
resources  and  industries  of  Canada,  and  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion as  to  what  is  now  and  must  be  in  the  future  the  source 
of  our  greatest  wealth.  The  prosperity  of  Canada  must  depend 
on  the  prosperity  of  her  basic  industries,  and  of  these  the  chief 
is  undoubtedly  agriculture.  There  is  more  capital  invested  in 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  than  in  any  other  industry;  the 
annual  products  of  our  farms  furnish  the  chief  commodities 
which  load  the  steamboats  and  the  railroads  and  supply  a  very 
largo  percentage  of  what  we  export  to  the  foreign  market,  and 
on  agriculture  the  greater  part  of  Canada's  population  depends 
for  a  livelihood.  These  statements  are  true,  even  now,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  arable 
lands  is  under  cultivation.  Even  in  the  old  Province  of 
Ontario  there  are  large  tracts  of  productive  land  which  have 
never  been  touched  by  the  plough,  and  in  the  prairie  provinces 
only  a  fraction  of  the  land  is  tilled. 

[327] 
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It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  with  increase 
in  population  and  general  growth  of  the  country,  the  farm 
will  become  more  and  more,  the  great  factor  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  In  fact,  one  might  say  that  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  country  depends  on  the  progress  made  in  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods 
to  attain  that  end.  It  is  true  that  the  wealth  of  our  forests, 
fisheries  and  minerals  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  but  it  is  also 
true  that,  as  the  years  roll  on,  these  great  natural  resources 
must  tend  to  be  more  or  less  depleted;  even  at  the  present 
time  our  fisheries  have  reached  almost  the  zenith,  if  not  the 
zenith  of  their  production;  our  forests  are  being  gradually  but 
surely  removed  farther  north,  partly  by  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
men and  partly  by  the  ravages  of  forest  fires.  The  time  may 
be  far  distant,  but  its  coming  is  none  the  less  certain,  when 
Canada  will  not  derive  the  same  wealth  from  her  great  natural 
resources,  as  she  does  to-day.  Within  twenty-five  years,  per- 
haps, the  minerals  may  be  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  the  indus- 
tries related  to  them,  must  fall  into  a  minor  place.  Within  the 
same  period  of  time,  our  population  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  will  be  double  what  it  is  to-day.  What  are  the  people 
to  do?  No  occupation  will  then  offer,  nor  does  any  occupation 
now  offer  a  safer  return  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the 
application  of  labour,  then  the  proper  tillage  of  the  soil. 

The  fact  that  agriculture  is  now,  and  will  be  in  the  future, 
our  most  important  industry,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  selecting  immigrants,  those  of  the  agricultural  classes 
must  be  preferred  to  all  others.  No  effort  should  be  made  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  who  drift  towards  the 
cities  and  cause  congestion  there,  but  effort  should  be  exerted 
to  bring  into  Canada  men  who  will  till  the  hitherto  unbroken 
soil  and  add  their  product  of  grain  to  the  many  millions  of 
bushels,  which  Canada  boasts  of  exporting  to-day. 

The  Immigration  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  recognised  the  importance  of  the  agriculturist,  for  immi- 
gration is  encouraged  in  countries  whose  inhabitants  are  likely 
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to  accommodate  themselves  very  readily  to  Canadian  conditions 
and  intend  to  occupy  farms  as  owners,  tenants  or  labourers. 
Money  is  also  expended  and  administration  is  exercised  with 
the  object  of  excluding  from  Canada  those  whose  presence 
would  tend  to  add  to  the  population  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
Effort  is  being  exerted  to  obtain  settlers  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  A  glance 
at  the  names  of  these  countries  will  convince  anyone  that  the 
very  classes  desired  may  be  procured  from  almost  any  of  them. 
For  example,  Germany  has  perhaps  made  as  rapid  strides  as 
any  country  in  the  world  towards  reclaiming  lands  which  at 
one  time  were  considered  unfit  for  cultivation  and  also  towards 
introducing  methods  of  intensive  cultivation,  a  system  which 
ere  long  will  require  to  be  adopted  by  Canadian  farmers.  In 
enormous  parts  of  Northern  Germany  the  soil  is  decidedly  poor, 
but  proper  care  and  tillage  have  worked  wonders;  and  while  in 
many  parts  of  America  the  methods  of  farming  have  resulted 
in  the  decline  of  good  land  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the 
farm  lands  of  Germany,  even  though  they  have  been  under  cul- 
tivation for  many  centuries,  bring  forth  rich  crops  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  said  that  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  there  are  many  deserted  farms  as  the  result  of  soil 
exhaustion,  but  such  are  absolutely  unknown  in  Germany. 
Some  years  ago  Germany  began  to  cultivate  her  unproductive 
waste  lands  and  marshes,  of  which  she  has  about  twelve  thou- 
sand square  miles.  In  this  she  is  said  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  will,  in  time,  not  only  double  her  present  area  of  wheat- 
producing  lands,  but  will  provide  a  living  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families.  In  view  of  these  facts  there  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Germans,  with  their  industry  and  thrift,  are 
among  the  best  of  the  new  settlers  in  Canada,  quickly  adopt 
Canadian  institutions  and  conditions,  and  become  prosperous 
farmers  and  the  best  of  citizens.  All  Canadians  would  welcome 
a  larger  and  continued  immigration  from  Germany. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  results  of  immigration 
during  the  past  few  years  in  order  to  see  what  countries  are 
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sending  the  greater  numbers  of  settlers.     In  order  to  give  the 
information  briefly,  the  following  table  is  shewn: — 

United 

British.  Continental.  States.  Total. 
Nine  months  ending  March 

31st,  1907 55,791  34,217  34,659  124,667 

Fiscal  year  1907-08 120,182  83,975  58,312  262,469 

Fiscal  year  1908-09 52,901  34,175  59,832  146,908 

Seven  months  1909-10 42,295  30,184  65,755  138,234 

These  figures  shew  that  the  majority  of  our  immigrants  are 
coming  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  should 
effectually  dispose  of  the  contention  that  too  many  arrive  from 
Continental  Europe.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Galicians  and  Doukhobours  have  been  subjected  to  a 
vast  amount  of  criticism.  As  to  both  of  these  peoples  the  writer 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  large  number  of  them  are 
gradually  becoming  thrifty  farmers  and  will  eventually  adopt 
Canadian  institutions  and  customs,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  they  are  not  doing  so  as  fast  as  other  classes  of  settlers ; 
nevertheless,  even  at  present,  many  of  them  are  producing 
average  crops  of  grain  in  Western  Canada.  Further,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Western  Provinces,  towards  which  the 
tides  of  immigration  are  largely  directed,  consist  of  young  and 
undeveloped  country,  and  the  next  few  years  will  witness  great 
strides  in  railroad  construction,  also  in  the  building  of  roads 
and  all  those  public  works  which  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
country  and  in  making  it  attractive  to  new  settlers.  To  aid  in 
this  upbuilding,  labourers  are  necessary,  and  at  the  present 
time  many  of  the  immigrants,  who  have  been  considered  unde- 
siratje,  are  doing  work  which,  had  it  not  been  for  their  presence, 
would  possibly  have  been  left  undone. 

The  average  Canadian,  the  average  settler  from  the  United 
States  who  moves  to  the  West,  does  so  with  the  object  of  farm- 
ing on  his  own  account  and  becoming  independent;  he  leaves 
his  old  home,  perhaps  some  beautiful  farm  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  to  better  himself;  he  desires  to  own  the  farm  he 
works  and  to  produce  more  grain  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
do  in  his  former  home ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  suc- 
ceeding in  his  ambition.  Such  men,  however,  although  the  most 
desirable  and  the  best  of  citizens,  are  not  satisfied  to  work  for 
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a  daily  wage  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  very  facilities 
which  are  most  essential  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
For  this  reason  some  of  the  classes  of  immigrants  referred  to 
have  proved  themselves  invaluable  in  the  performance  of  this 
kind  of  labour. 

From  the  figures  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  immigra- 
tion from  the  United  States  has  largely  increased  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  from  reports  received  recently  and  from 
the  fact  that  Western  Canada  during  the  past  year,  had  the 
best  crops  of  grain  in  its  history,  it  is  believed  that  the  present 
year  will  witness  an  unprecedented  influx  of  immigrants  from 
south  of  the  international  boundary.  There  are  districts  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  which  are  largely  peopled  by  Ameri- 
can settlers,  and  these  districts  are  among  the  most  progressive 
in  the  Province.  Many  of  these  settlers  are  men  or  descendants 
of  men  who,  years  ago,  during  the  period  of  the  exodus,  left 
their  Canadian  homes  for  the  Middle  and  Western  States;  they 
are  men  who  have  faced  the  same  conditions  in  the  States  as 
are  now  being  experienced  in  Western  Canada;  they  have 
broken  the  prairie  soil  and  have  seen  it  produce  abundant 
crops  of  grain;  they  have  seen  the  land  in  the  Western  States 
increase  in  value  until  it  is  worth  to-day  as  much  as  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre;  they  have  sold  their  farms  there  and 
emigrated  to  Canada,  purchasing  land  and  entering  for  home- 
steads and  expecting  on  the  Western  prairies  to  repeat  their 
experiences  of  the  Western  States.  This  is  the  class  from  which 
Canada  is  procuring  the  most  progressive  of  her  new  settlers; 
they  quickly  adopt  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Canada ;,  they 
take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  and  are  thrifty  and 
industrious. 

There  is  also  an  economic  aspect  of  the  immigration  from 
the  United  States  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  development  of  a  new  country.  This  is  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  stand  first  if  the  value  of  effects  brought  into  Canada 
be  considered.  The  producing  power  of  each  immigrant  must  de- 
pend upon  the  equipment  with  which  he  can  commence  his  work, 
and  judged  by  this  standard,  the  American  is  the  most  desir- 
able. A  careful  calculation  has  shewn  that  the  average  value 
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of  the  effects  of  each  settler  crossing  the  boundary  in  the  year 
1908  was  $998.00.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1908-09  Canada  received  59,832  immigrants  from  the  States, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  the  effects  brought  with 
them,  without  any  account  being  taken  of  the  amount  of  cash — 
which  in  many  cases  would  be  considerable,  inasmuch  as  many 
brought  with  them  the  sale  price  of  their  farms — was  $59,712,- 
336,  a  large  increase,  indeed,  in  the  wealth  of  Canada. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  immigration  from  Sweden;  un- 
fortunately it  is  small  for  the  Swedes  are  splendid  settlers  and 
are  well  fitted,  by  their  early  life  and  surroundings,  to  meet  con- 
ditions in  Western  Canada.  They  are  thrifty  and  industrious, 
quickly  adopt  Canadian  institutions  and  become  the  best  of 
Canadian  citizens.  They  come  from  a  country  where  the  greatest 
attention  is  devoted  to  tilling  the  soil  and  have  advanced,  as  far, 
perhaps,  as  any  other  people  in  the  world,  towards  a  system  of 
intensive  cultivation.  This  being  the  fact,  considering  Canada 's 
agricultural  advantages,  and  her  ambition,  immigration  from 
Sweden  might  well  be  encouraged  and  Canadians  would  welcome 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  such  splendid  settlers. 

With  her  ever  increasing  flood  of  immigrants,  Canada,  and 
especially  the  Western  Provinces,  will  from  time  to  time,  have 
interesting  problems  to  solve,  and  not  the  least  of  these  prob- 
lems, will  be  the  question  of  providing  proper  educational 
advantages  for  the  children  of  the  new  settlers.  There  has, 
however,  up  to  the  present  been  a  large  measure  of  success  in 
dealing  with  the  question.  Each  Province  prides  itself  on  its 
school  system  and  is  providing  means  for  giving  the  children 
of  every  citizen,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  the  very 
best  common  school  education ;  in  fact,  the  best  men  of  all  the 
Provinces  are  devoting  their  time  and  ability  to  this  most 
important  matter.  If  it  receives  adequate  attention,  and  if  the 
efforts  put  forth  bear  their  share  of  fruit,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  the  problems  growing  out  of  a  heterogeneous 
population  will  gradually  solve  themselves  and  the  result  will  be 
the  building  up  of  a  united  people,  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment, peace  and  progress  of  Canada. 

W.  M.  MARTIN. 


AUGUSTINE   BIRRELL 

One  day  a  couple  of  years  ago,  while  glancing  at  random 
over  the  books  on  the  shelves  at  the  University  Library,  I  noticed 
a  volume  which  bore  the  name  of  Augustine  Birrell ;  I  opened  it, 
curious  to  see  what  a  British  Cabinet  Minister  might  have  to 
write  about.  The  first  thing  to  catch  my  eye  was  a  quotation 
from  Browning : 

"  What  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ear  ? 

1  Now  that  I  come  to  die, 

'  Do  I  view  the  world  as  a  vale  of  tears  ? '  " 

"Ah,  reverend  sir,  not  I. !  " 

No  one  but  a  genuine  admirer  of  Browning  would  have  made 
such  a  quotation.  At  the  head  of  the  page  I  read,  "On  the 
alleged  obscurity  of  Mr.  Browning's  Poetry. "  An  essay  on 
this  subject  with  such  a  characteristic  passage  quoted  seemed 
attractive ;  that  night  I  went  home  carrying  the  volume  with  me 
for  further  examination. 

Since  that  time  I  have  read  and  re-read  Mr.  Birrell 's  writings 
with  the  greatest  enjoyment,  and  have  sought  eagerly  for  any 
information  in  regard  to  his  career.  There  are  few  more  attrac- 
tive figures  in  English  public  life.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  and  was  born  near  Liverpool  some  sixty  years 
ago.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  became  a  lawyer,  and 
was  for  several  years  Professor  of  Law  at  University  College, 
London.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  held  a  Liberal  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  was  best  known  as  an  essayist 
and  lecturer  till,  with  the  formation  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
Ministry  in  1905,  he  became  head  of  the  Education  Department. 
Many  laughed  at  the  appointment  to  such  a  position  of  a  man 
whose  achievements  had  hitherto  been  literary  rather  than  prac- 
tical, yet  the  choice  proved  a  wise  one  and  Mr.  Birrell 's  fame  has 
grown  ever  since  that  time. 

Indeed,  the  former  order  is  reversed  and  many  now  know 
Birrell,  the  Cabinet  Minister  and  Parliamentarian,  while  but 
few  are  familiar  with  Birrell,  the  essayist.  It  is  with  regret 
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that  I  see  the  four  modest  little  volumes  of  essays  stand  so 
seldom  touched  on  the  library  shelves.  Surely  there  are  still  a 
few  people  who  have  time  for  desultory  reading. 

The  chief  charm  of  Mr.  Birrell's  work  lies,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  revelation  of  his  cheerful,  attractive  personality.  The 
author  of  the  Upton  letters  keeps  bewailing  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  get  common,  illiterate  people  to  tell  us  just  what  they 
think  and  feel.  There  seems  little  possibility  of  obtaining  such 
a  collection  of  experience  as  Mr.  Benson  longs  for.  Indeed,  the 
ability  to  say  what  one  really  thinks  is  rare,  even  among 
authors  who  should  know  better,  but  who  frequently  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  such  an  impenetrable  reserve  that  to  know  their  real 
selves  becomes  almost  impossible.  Mr.  Birrell  is  a  happy  excep- 
tion ;  he  possesses  the  delightful  gift  of  self-expression.  True,  he 
does  not  set  out  to  lay  bare  his  inmost  feelings  and  motives  with 
the  laboured  frankness  which  Mr.  Benson  sometimes  affects,  but, 
none  the  less,  he  is  a  distinctly  ''personal"  writer.  He  does  not 
seek  to  pronounce  the  final  verdict  upon  any  question  but  rather 
is  content  to  express  his  own  views  on  the  matter,  lighting  up 
the  gravest  subjects  with  delightful  flashes  of  fantastic  humour 
that  give  decided  individuality  to  everything  he  writes.  Because 
this  distinctively  personal  feeling  pervades  all  his  writings,  we 
have  the  rare  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted,  in  an  informal, 
intimate  way,  with  the  ideas  of  a  man  of  tolerant  views,  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  genial  wit. 

First  among  Mr.  Birrell's  attractive  qualities,  I  should  place, 
breadth  of  understanding  and  sympathetic  imagination.  Toler- 
ance is  an  essentially  modern  virtue  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Birrell's  ancestors  would  find  the  breadth  of  his  outlook 
somewhat  at  variance  with  their  ideas.  Yet  the  ability  to  sym- 
pathise with  opinions  even  when  unable  to  hold  them  is  the  mark 
of  a  broad  and  true  understanding ;  such  a  gift  has  enabled  Mr. 
Birrell  to  accomplish  unexpected  things  when  more  noted  men 
have  failed.  He  has  not  always,  it  is  true,  met  with  success  in 
his  ministerial  career,  but  he  has  faced  large  and  difficult  tasks 
in  a  generous  and  courageous  spirit  which,  in  at  least  some 
instances,  has  brought  a  direct  reward.  When  in  1905  the  col- 
lege professor  and  essayist  turned  his  hand  to  the  difficult  and 
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thankless  task  of  framing  an  Education  Bill,  many  were  inclined 
to  scoff.  The  memory  of  the  storm  of  controversy  which  this 
measure  raised  is  still  fresh.  Yet  through  it  all,  the  minister 
remained  calm,  genial  and  undaunted.  When  the  Lords  had 
thrown  out  the  Bill,  Mr.  Birrell  laid  down  educational  tasks 
only  to  assume  the  burden  of  governing  Ireland.  From  1907  up 
to  the  present  time  he  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  for 
Ireland.  It  is  amusing  to  note  in  the  current  reviews  the  com- 
plications of  Irish  policy.  Mr.  Birrell  has  a  Bill  ready,  every 
one  waits  in  breathless  suspense  for  the  consummation  of  some 
long-wished-for  end,  when — alas!  somebody  makes  a  wrong 
move  and  down  tumbles  the  carefully  constructed  measure,  and 
Mr.  Birrell  is  left  to  gather  up  the  fragments  as  best  he  may. 
The  Irish  Universities  Bill,  however,  did  succeed  in  passing,  and 
is  said  to  be  doing  much  to  solve  Irish  difficulties.  Beyond  any- 
thing that  has  actually  been  accomplished  by  legislation,  is  the 
Chief  Secretary's  personal  influence.  An  Irish  leader  was 
recently  reported  as  saying  that  Mr.  Birrell's  sympathy  with 
the  Irish  people  and  understanding  of  their  temper  had  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  create  a  better  spirit  in  Ireland. 
When  the  Home  Rule  question  comes  up  again,  as  it  seems 
bound  to  do  shortly,  the  Irish  may  count  on  a  wise  friend  and 
helper  in  Augustine  Birrell.  His  experiences  in  political  life 
have  been  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  generous  and  liberal 
spirit  when  brought  to  bear  on  social  questions. 

This  same  catholicity  of  temper  is  shown  in  Mr.  Birrell's 
writings.  They  are  not  dogmatic  or  final.  In  his  tastes,  too,  he 
reveals  a  large  range  of  appreciation.  He  writes  discriminat- 
ingly of  the  great  literary  masters  as  anyone  who  reads  his  essay 
on  Milton,  or  the  one  on  Carlyle,  will  realise,  nevertheless  he 
enjoys  the  by-paths  of  literature,  and  is  quite  irresistible  when 
he  introduces  us  to  the  company  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  or  George 
Borrow.  On  historical  and  philosophical  subjects,  he  displays 
the  same  liberal  mind  and  sympathetic  understanding. 

A  genial,  cheerful  temper  is  another  outstanding  characteris- 
tic of  Mr.  Birrell.  He  regards  the  giving  of  refined  pleasure 
as  the  main  function  of  literature.  Pleasanter  reading  than  the 
Obiter  Dicta  and  Ees  Judicatae  can  hardly  be  imagined.  A 
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sunny  cheerfulness  irradiates  all  their  pages,  and  it  must  be  a 
morose  and  hardened  reader  who  does  not  catch  something  of 
Birrell's  infectious  good-spirits.  Our  essayist  has  a  most  engag- 
ing habit  of  writing  only  about  things  and  people  whom  he  finds 
attractive.  He  may  have  a  few  adverse  criticisms  to  make,  but 
he  gets  them  over  at  the  beginning  and  finds  something  agree- 
able to  say  in  the  end.  In  a  brilliant  essay  on  Pope,  he  portrays 
the  eccentric  figure  of  the  poet  against  the  fantastic  back-ground 
of  his  time.  He  is  inclined  to  be  merciless  on  account  of  Pope 's 
bitter  and  spiteful  nature,  but,  concludes  after  all,  in  this  char- 
acteristic fashion:  "The  least  we  can  do  is  to  smile  pleasantly 
as  we  replace  him  on  his  shelf  and  say,  as  we  truthfully  may, 
'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  Alexander  Pope. ' 

It  is  always  interesting  and  profitable  to  know  what  has  been 
the  influence  of  men  of  the  past  upon  the  trustworthy  minds  of 
our  owrn  time ;  Mr.  Birrell  takes  us  into  his  confidence  as  to  his 
masters.  Charles  Lamb  he  always  refers  to  in  terms  of  the  warm- 
est affection ;  it  is  evident  that  he  loves  the  society  of  that  most 
companionable  soul  in  literature.  Newman,  too,  seems  to  have 
influenced  him  profoundly.  Everywhere  are  evidences  of  the 
esteem  and  admiration  which  Newman's  fascinating  per- 
sonality calls  forth.  "So  it  comes  about,"  Birrell  writes,  "that 
we  love  what  he  has  written  because  he  wrote  it,  and  we  love 
him  who  wrote  it  because  of  what  he  has  written. ' '  And,  in  the 
same  essay,  he  speaks  of  how,  "whenever  the  lover  of  all  things 
that  are  quiet  and  gentle  and  true  in  life,  and  literature  visits 
Oxford,  he  will  find  himself  wondering  whether  snap-dragon 
still  grows  outside  the  windows  of  the  rooms  in  Trinity  where 
once  lived  the  author  of  the  Apologia." 

Matthew  Arnold  is  another  of  his  favorites,  and  admirers  of 
that  author  will  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  essay  in  which 
Mr.  Birrell  pays  his  tribute  to  the  older  essayist.  Dissimilar  in 
traditions  and  temperament,  the  two  men  nevertheless  share 
much  in  common,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  in  educational  matters 
and  in  Irish  affairs,  Mr.  Birrell  has  been  striving  to  accomplish 
ends  for  which  Arnold  pleaded  so  persistently  and  so  long. 

When,  in  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,  Mrs.  McFayden,  the  Ser- 
mon Taster,  recommended  that  Divinity  students  be  made  to  pass 
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an  examination  in  humour,  she  expressed  a  need  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  clergymen  alone.  How  much  easier  the  world  is  for  the 
person  who  possesses  this  saving  gift,  and  how  much  pleasant er 
for  those  around  him  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  Augustine 
Birrell  is  one  of  those  fortunate  mortals  who  are  blessed  with 
humorous  perceptions.  He  has  a  delightful  way  of  playing  over 
the  gravest  subject  and  enlivening  it  with  the  quaintest,  most 
irresistible  comments.  One  never  knows  when  a  sly  joke  or  odd 
comparison  is  going  to  pop  out  and  scatter  a  pleasant  glow  over 
the  whole  passage.  And  the  fun  is  not  laboured,  but  spontan- 
eous, fresh  and  elusive.  He  who  wishes  to  understand  this  must 
discover  it  for  himself  in  Birrell's  pages. 

As  a  public  speaker  and  parliamentary  debater  he  has  proved 
the  efficacy  of  such  a  gift.  One  of  the  delegates  to  the  Press 
Conference  has  put  on  record  how :  ' '  the  most  brilliant  essayist, 
and  after  Morley  the  ablest,  in  Parliament,  looked  at  us  over  his 
spectacles  and  opened  his  wide  mouth  in  the  most  irrepressible 
rush  of  wit  and  satire  and  badinage  and  proverbial  philosophy 
and  literary  asides  that  ever  was  heard."  Such  a  speaker  must 
be  warmly  welcomed  alike  on  the  lecture  platform,  in  the  war- 
fare of  election  campaigns  and  in  the  tedium  of  parliamentary 
debates. 

The  recent  elections  have  left  Mr.  Birrell  undisturbed.  What- 
ever position  falls  to  his  lot  hereafter  we  may  rest  assured  that 
Augustine  Birrell  will  acquit  himself  in  it  with  that  good  sense 
and  grace  which  he  has  shown  in  times  past,  and  will  remain  a 
type  of  that  finest  product  of  English  life,  the  gentleman  who 
combines  a  high  sense  of  public  responsibility  with  liberal  train- 
ing, refined  tastes  and  gracious  nature. 

HELEN  McMuRCHiE. 


THE  REFERENDUM 

Scarcely  any  political  theorist,  certainly  no  politician  in 
these  latter  days  would  dare  dispute  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
Lincoln's  phrase,  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people/'  Yet  one  or  two  rash  souls  have  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  business  of  the  people  is  not  to  govern,  but 
to  see  that  they  have  honest  governors,  men  well  educated  and 
competent,  leaving  to  them  to  decide,  by  elaborate  and  earnest 
discussion,  what  are  the  best  forms  of  legislation.  Government 
is  a  business  requiring  special  gifts,  training  and  practice;  it 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  group  of  persons 
carefully  selected  for  the  purpose.  Such  an  attitude,  however, 
leaves  unanswered  the  question:  "What  share  in  the  work  of 
government,  what  control  over  policies  and  executives,  should, 
in  a  modern  civilised  community,  be  assigned  to  the  mass  of 
the  citizens?  It  has  been  regarded  as  fundamentally  important 
not  only  that  governors  should  be  subject  to  the  watchful 
criticism  of  the  governed,  but  also  that  the  latter  should  pass 
judgment  periodically  on  the  political  conduct  of  those  who 
seek  their  suffrages.  Is  this  indirect  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment sufficient;  or  should  there  be  any  direct  intervention  of 
the  citizens  at  large  in  legislation  or  administration?  Do  the 
existing  forms  of  representative  government  entail  what  has 
been  described  as  the  essential  property  of  representative 
institutions:  an  absolute  coincidence  between  the  wishes  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  wishes  of  the  subjects. 

The  referendum  is  a  live  question  at  the  present  time.  Sig- 
nificantly enough  proposals  for  a  system  of  direct  legislation 
by  the  people,  have  in  Australia  been  the  result  of  deadlocks 
between  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  referendum 
was  used  in  Australia  to  bring  about  confederation.  It  has 
been  used  extensively  in  the  British ,  Trade  Union  world,  and 
has  existed  for  over  a  century  in  many  of  the  American  States 
in  the  form  of  a  popular  vote  on  constitutional  changes.  Since 
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1897  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Delaware,  Maine,  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  the  last  three 
in  1908,  have  adopted  this  principle  of  referendum  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  initiative  for  all  legislation.  Switzerland  has  had 
the  referendum  for  many  years.  It  has  been  seriously  pro- 
posed in  Belgium.  In  Canada  it  has  been  successfully  used 
as  a  convenient  method  of  shifting  the  responsibility  for  a 
fiercely  debated  reform.  It  is  commonly  resorted  to  in  muni- 
cipal matters.  Even  in  Britain  the  influence  of  the  same  idea 
may  be  traced  in  two  phenomena.  The  first  is  local  option. 
This  requires  a  transference  of  legislative  authority  from  a 
representative  body,  whether  the  parliament  of  the  nation  or 
the  parish  vestry  or  municipal  council  of  the  town,  to  the  voters 
at  the  polls.  The  second  English  illustration  is  furnished  by 
the  doctrine  that  when  any  large  measure  of  change  is  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  has  the 
right  to  reject  it  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  that  is,  an  appeal  to  the  voters.  The  doctrine  is 
as  warmly  denied  as  it  is  asserted,  but  much  importance  has 
come  to  be  attached  in  England  to  casual  parliamentary  elec- 
tions occurring  when  any  important  measure  is  before  Parlia- 
ment; such  an  election  being  taken  to  indicate  the  attitude  of 
the  people  generally  towards  the  measure.  There  have  even 
been  instances  in  which  a  measure  or  part-measure  has  been 
dropped  because  the  result  of  a  by-election  was  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  it  displeased  the  people.  So  that  even  in  a  country 
which  clings  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  its  representative 
chamber,  the  notion  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  has  made 
progress. 

The  referendum  has  three  main  forms:  the  optional  refer- 
endum, the  compulsory  referendum,  the  initiative  referendum. 

By  the  optional  referendum  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
deputies  or  representatives  (usually  one-third)  in  any  state 
or  canton  legislature  can  call  upon  the  legislature  to  refer  a 
measure  before  them  to  the  people  for  their  consent  or  rejec- 
tion, before  said  measure  shall  be  made  law.  Or  in  cases  where 
the  whole  legislature  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  popularity  of  any 
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measure,  or  desires  to  shirk  the  onus  of  its  responsibility,  it 
may  provide  that  any  measure  may  not  come  into  force  until 
ratified  at  an  election. 

The  obligatory  referendum  provides  that  all  legislative 
enactments  (with  the  exception  of  certain  emergency  bills, 
including  appropriation  measures)  shall  be  suspended  for  a 
certain  time,  usually  ninety  days  after  their  passage.  During 
that  period  a  petition  filed  by  a  designated  percentage  of  the 
voters  may  set  aside  the  law  until  it  can  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  After  such  a  petition  is  filed  the  vote 
is  usually  taken  at  the  next  election. 

The  referendum  then  is  optional  when  it  lies  at  the  option 
of  the  legislature  or  a  portion  of  it  to  introduce  it ;  it  is  obliga- 
tory when  the  legislature  is  obliged  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion to  submit  measures  to  the  popular  vote. 

The  initiative  referendum  enables  the  voters  to  propose  a 
new  law  or  demand  the  repeal  of  a  law  in  existence.  It  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  forms  of  referendum  where 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  a  bill  which 
has  not  yet  become  law. 

From  the  legal  point  of  view  the  introduction  of  the  popular 
initiative  makes  democracy  enter  upon  jits  final  phase.  The 
result  of  the  obligatory  referendum  is  to  establish  a  perfect  equal- 
ity between  the  two  factors  of  legislation,  the: parliament  and  the 
electoral  body.  Neither  of  them,  once  this  referendum  has  been 
introduced,  can  do  anything  without  the  other.  The  legisla- 
ture and  the  people  are  on  the  same  footing  and  both  take  an 
equal  share  in  the  work  of  legislation,  the  former  by  means  of 
its  right  of  initiative,  the  latter  by  right  of  its  approval.  The 
introduction  of  the  popular  initiative  disturbs  this  equilibrium 
and  displaces  the  centre  of  political  gravity.  The  people  can 
henceforth  legislate  without  the  legislature,  in  spite  of  it,  and 
against  it.  This  is  the  most  extreme  form  of  democracy.  For, 
while  it  does  not  of  necessity  do  away  with  the  legislature, 
it  may  do  so.  In  its  most  'democratic  form  the  bill,  accompanied 
by  the  requisite  petition,  would  be  filed  with  the  proper  officer 
who  thereupon  submits  it  for  ratification  at  the  next  election. 
If  approved,  it  becomes  law  without  further  legislative  action. 
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The  testing  point  for  the  initiative  is  one  of  detail.  It  is 
easy,  for  instance,  to  say  that  we  will  regulate  railroads  or  trusts. 
It  is  harder  to  Determine  the  extent  and  details  of  such  regula- 
tion. It  is  harder  still  to  work  out  the  proper  expression  of  the 
principles  that  we  have  adopted.  "I  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
what  is  commonly  called  the  technical  part  of  legislation  is  incom- 
parably more  difficult  than  what  may; be  called  the  ethical.  In 
other  words,  it  is' far  easier  to  conceive  what  would  be  useful  law, 
than  so  to  construct  that; same  law  that  it  may  accomplish  the 
design  of  the  law-giver. "  (Austin;  Jurisprudence.)  The  great 
benefit  our; legislature  confers  upon  incipient  bills  is  thoroughly 
to  beat  them  out,  discuss  them  with  the  sharp  tongue  of  party 
and  .reduce  them  to  practical  form.  The  process  of  amendment 
and  re-amendment  which  is  possible  only  in  a  legislature  is 
necessary  to  the  normal  growth  of  a  bill  into  law. 

It  may  further  be  noted  that  every  subject  of  importance 
is  apt  to  be  covered  by  several  bills.  None  of  these  is  perfect. 
Each  is  .probably  of  merit.  In  the  legislature  these  bills  can 
be  considered  together,  the  good  portions  of  each  can  be 
accepted  and  the  bad  rejected.  No  such  procedure  can  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  initiative  measures.  One  bill  must  be 
selected  and  the  others  rejected;  and  the  advantages  of  discus- 
sion, the  suggestions  to  be  derived  from  the  arguments  of  inter- 
ests adversely  affected,  the  amendments  that  might  be  made 
by  parties  interested  in  its  passage,  are  lost.  A  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  initiative  and  regular  legislation 
is  found  in  the  Oregon  State  law  against  the  issuing  of  rail- 
way passes.  In  1906,  a  bill  covering  this  subject  was  submitted 
by  popular  initiative  petition  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57,000 
to  17,000.  It  was  discovered  after  this  overwhelming  vote  in 
its  favour  that  the  bill  was  so  poorly  worded  that  upon  a  literal 
reading  it  forbade  a  railway  issuing  passes  to  its  own  employ- 
ees, but  allowed  them  to  issue  passes  to  the  employees  of  other 
roads.  Fortunately  the  Act  was  not  effective  because  of  the 
absence  of  an  enacting  clause. 

Turning,  therefore,  from  the  initiative  referendum,  the 
natural  development  of  obligatory  and  optional  referenda,  we 
shall  consider  these  less  radical  steps  toward  government  by 
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the  people.  One  word  of  warning,  however,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  initiative  referendum  is  more  a  matter  of  practical 
politics  than  most  persons  realise.  It  has  been  adopted  in  ten 
states  of  the  Union,  by  three  of  these  in  1908,  and  requires  a 
petition  of  only  5  per  cent  to  invoke  its  provisions.  It  is  exer- 
cised in  all  but  three  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  In  the  United 
States  the  movement  is  confined  to  no  section,  nor  to  states 
dominated  by  one  party,  it  extends  from  Maine  to  Utah  and 
from  Missouri  and  Delaware  to  Oregon  and  Montana. 

The  great  argument  advanced  in  America  for  the  refer- 
endum is  that  the  legislature  is  a  very  weak  and  human  instru- 
ment, that  it  may  be  easily  ''got  at"  by  corporate  interests 
and  is  prone  to  sins  both  of  commission  and  of  omission.  It  may 
pass  unwise  laws,  may  give  special  grants  of  franchise  to 
powerful  corporations,  may  interfere  unduly  with  human 
liberty  by  paternal  legislation,  and  may  pass  measures,  good 
in  object  but  defective  in  form  and  expression.  Under  the 
head  of  omissions  it  is  claimed  that  the  legislature  is  subject  to 
such  corrupting  influences  that  it  fails  to  pass  laws  evidently 
for  the  public  interest,  and  often  declines  to  accede  to  demands 
for  the  correction  of  evils.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  the 
legislature  has  failed  is  a  debatable  question.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  During  the  last  few  years, 
even  in  the  States,  law-makers  have  undoubtedly  responded  to 
popular  demands  for  the  regulation  of  railroads,  public  ser- 
vice and  insurance  corporations. 

Our  definition  of  the  optional  and  obligatory  referendum 
does  not  apply  in  Switzerland.  There,  characteristically,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  side  of  the  people  in  determining 
whether  the  referendum  is  optional  or  obligatory.  It  is 
optional  if  it  lies  at  the  option  of  the  people  to  demand  a  refer- 
endum ;  it  is  obligatory  if  the  people  are  obliged  to  vote  on  all 
measures  passed  by  the  council  and  legislature. 

Obviously,  the  Swiss  obligatory  referendum  would  never 
work  in  any  large  modern  state.  It  is  suitable  only  for  matters 
that  are  municipal,  local  and  everybody's  business.  To  say  that 
every  voter  in  Ontario  must  vote  on  every  bill  passed  by  its 
legislature,  on  a  private  bill  to  allow  some  person  to  practise 
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as  a  dentist  without  passing  the  statutory  examinations,  on  a 
bill  for  some  local  matter  at  Thunder  Bay  or  at  Fort  Matta- 
gami,  on  the  technical  working  of  the  T.  and  N.  0.  Railway, 
on  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  on  that  enormous  and 
greatly  diversified  mass  of  material  that  pours  forth  every  year, 
and  to  force  him  to  vote  by  a  fine  in  case  of  evasion  (as  is  done 
in  some  Swiss  cantons  is  absurd.  The  Swiss  form  of  obliga- 
tory referendum  may  suit  municipalities  and  infinitesimal  can- 
tons, it  is  of  no  use  in  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  Canada 
or  the  United  States. 

The  Swiss  optional  referendum  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  American  obligatory  referendum.  In  both  cases  a  veto 
power  is  given  to  the  people.  This  idea  was  first  planted  in  the 
States  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  when,  as  is  natural  with 
a  conservative  stock,  men  changed  as  little  as  possible  that 
British  form  of  government  under  which  they  had  been  living, 
and  instead  of  abolishing  the  monarchical  veto,  transferred 
the  idea  of  sovereign  power  from  monarch  to  people.  In  the 
States  the  people  is  the  sovereign.  Although  much  influenced 
by  the  popular  discussion  of  this  principle  in  the  States,  Bri- 
tain has  a  different  view.  From  the  time  that  the  Witanagemot 
absorbed  the  absolute  sovereign  power  of  the  ancient  Folkmoot, 
England  has  been  governed  by  an  absolute  authority.  The 
absolute  sovereign  was  first  the  king  assisted  by  the  wise  men, 
later  it  became  the  king  and  lords,  later  still  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  associated  with  king  and  lords.  The 
next  step  was  the  wresting  of  the  sovereign  power  from  the 
king  by  the  Commons;  but  to-day  England  is  governed  by  as 
absolute  an  authority  as  was  Turkey  two  years  ago.  To  this 
difference  in  political  theory  is  to  be  traced  many  of  the  radi- 
cal differences  in  political  development  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  among  which  the  referendum  in  its  obliga- 
tory form  is  not  the  least  important. 

The  next  question  is,  how  does  it  work?  While  its  demerits 
are  obvious  it  has  .equally  apparent  advantages.  It  tends  to 
lower  the  authority  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  legislature ; 
and  it  refers  matters  needing  much  elucidation  by  debate  to  the 
determination  of  those  who  cannot,  on  account  of  their  numbers, 
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meet  together  for  discussion,  ;and  many  of  whom  have  never 
thought  about  the  matter.  The  proper  course  would  seem  to  be 
to  improve  the  legislature.  But  the  improvement  of  the  legisla- 
tures is  just  what  Americans  despair  of  or,  as  they  say,  have  not 
time  to  attend  to.  They  remark,  with  truth,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  equal  in  intelligence  and  character  to  the  average  state 
legislator,  and  cannot  be  got  at.  The  legislator  may  be  subjected 
by  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  or  liquor  prohibition  to  a 
pressure  irresistible  by  ordinary  mortals ;  but  the  citizens,  as  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  expressed  it  in  American  language,  '  *  cannot 
be  lobbied,  wheedled  or  bull-dozed; ; and  are  not  in  fear  of  re- 
election if  they  throw  out  something  supported  by  the  Irish, 
the  Prohibitionist,  the  Catholic  or  the  Methodist  vote."  Nor 
does  this  constant  reference  to  the  people  seem  to  make  for 
instability  of  government;  it  acts  rather  as  a  conservative 
force,  conservative,  that  is  to  say,  as  compared  with  action  by 
the  legislature. 

The  obligatory  referendum  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  check,  a  check  which  will  of  course  be  beneficial  if  applied 
to  bad  laws.  But  in  order  that  it  may  operate  efficiently  upon 
them  it  must  be  intelligently  and  quickly  called  into  operation, 
and  unless  the  present  means  for  the  publication  of  the  vast 
mass  of  laws  which  pour  .from  the  legislature  are  greatly  im- 
proved, the  public  generally  will  have  no  opportunity  to  judge 
whether  bills  about  to  become  law  are  bad.  It  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  only  those  laws  in  which  there  is  a  very  general 
interest  or  which  sharply  affect  the  interest  of  particular 
individuals,  will  be  subject  to  the  popular  vote.  There  is, 
moreover,  one  very  real  danger.  The  obligatory  referendum 
may  be  used  not  only  against  laws  which  subserve  special  class 
interests,  but  also  to  suspend  until  the  next  general  election 
laws  which  are  really  desired  by  the  people. 

The  obligatory  referendum  (on  laws,  not  on  amendments 
to  the  constitution  which  involve  a  totally  different  principle) 
has  come  in  America  because  of  a  despair  of  the  legislature, 
and  from  that  spirit  which  says  to  every  man,  irrespective  of 
his  training  and  position,  "I  am  your  equal."  It  would  seem 
to  a  critic  from  the  outside  that  the  obligatory  referendum 
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tends  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  legislative 
work.  If  good  men  are  elected  to  the  legislature,  men  well-edu- 
cated, alert,  steady  in  application  to  what  is  in  hand,  men  of 
probity  and  integrity,  the  needs  for  checks  of  this  kind  will 
largely  pass  away.  The  agitation  for  the  referendum  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  voter  properly  to  perform  his 
duties  as  an  elector.  However  numerous  and  complex  the 
causes  of  this  failure  may  be,  one  cause  which  has  been  very 
potent  is  the  public  indifference  to  caucuses  and  elections.  If 
this  public  indifference  continues,  the  referendum  cannot  be 
successful.  With  this  indifference  removed,  the  need  for  the 
referendum  will  not  be  so  apparent. 

There  remains  then  for  consideration  the  optional  refer- 
endum. Is  it  the  solution  of  all  our  difficulties?  Mr.  Hilly, 
a  National  Councillor,  and  Professor  of  Law,  in  the  University 
of  Berne,  attacks  it  from  the  Swiss  standpoint.  He  says,  ''This 
form  of  referendum  cannot  be  highly  recommended,  for  it 
does  not  seem  right  in  principle  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  able  arbitrarily  to  submit  or  withhold  laws 
according  to  their  will  and  pleasure.  The  real  danger  is  that 
the  questions  referred  will  be  those  which  are  certain  to  be 
accepted,  and  on  which  the  government  does  not  run  the  risk  of 
rejection,  or  those  for  which  the  government  does  not  wish  to 
be  responsible. " 

Is  it  right  that  the  government  should  be  able  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  an  unpopular  measure  to  the  people?  Is  the 
use  of  the  referendum  in  a  hotly  contested  matter  justified  by 
the  saving  in  expenses  which  our  form  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country  entails?  Government  by  party  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
defective  because  of  the  introduction  of  the  personal  element, 
and  the  complication  of  what  might  otherwise  be  a  clear  issue. 
Does  the  optional  referendum  afford  a  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties, or  does  it,  when  once  introduced,  lead  inevitably  to  the 
obligatory  referendum,  the  initiative  and  the  passing  of  our 
parliamentary  system? 

To  say  that  the  referendum  will  ensure  the  popular  will, 
nnd  that  the  people  know  what  is  best ;  to  say  that  to  pronounce 
on  the  high  and  intricate  questions,  which  perplex  the  present 
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generation  of  statesmen,  the  people  are  more  competent  than 
those  who  by  a  long  process  of  education  have  been  prepared 
for  the  task,  is  unduly  to  exalt  democracy  and  to  depress 
trained  intelligence,  to  place  the  emotions  and  the  instincts  on 
a  par  with  the  reasoning  faculties.  There  is  no  desire  in  mak- 
ing this  statement  unduly  to  exalt  the  reason,  or  to  withhold 
from  the  people  their  undoubted  right  of  declaring  at  a  general 
election  what  policy  they  will  have.  It  is  well  known  that  if 
the  wisdom  of  the  "wise  men"  of  all  time  were  brought  into 
the  compass  of  one  book,  we  should  have  there  an  encyclopaedia 
of  error.  Neither  emotion  nor  reason  should  be  given  the  con- 
trol of  policies.  The  problem  is  to  strike  the  balance. 

The  British  legislature,  as  at  present  composed,  roughly 
gives  this  balance.  Reason  is  at  the  helm  in  cabinet  govern- 
ment, and  yet  emotion  and  sentiment  as  opposed  to  diplomacy 
finds  a  voice,  as  the  remarkable  protest  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Russian  Emperor's  visit  well  illustrates.  That  legislature,  as 
its  past  record  abundantly  proves,  is  worthy  to  govern.  The 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  would  change  the  system. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  legislature  can  come  to  no  deci- 
sion, that  it  does  not  know  its  own  mind,  that  there  is  an  irre- 
movable difference  between  the  two  chambers.  In  such  a  case 
has  not  a  reference  to  the  citizens  at  large  many  advantages  as 
a  method  of  terminating  the  disagreement?  The  dignity  of 
either  chamber  is  saved  if  it  has  to  yield  to  the  people  and  not 
to  the  rival  chamber;  while,  by  the  reference  of  a  particular 
measure  to  the  judgment  of  the  citizens  a  more  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  people's  will  is  obtained  than  a  general  election  of 
representatives  can  give.  The  process  is  more  educative  since 
a  single  definite  issue  is  placed  before  the  country. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  conflicts  of  great  magnitude 
between  the  two  Houses  rarely  occur.  The  Houses  know  that 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  depends  on  themselves  and  upon 
their  mutually  conciliatory  attitude.  When  once  the  dispute 
can  be  settled  by  a  third  party,  the  position  changes,  the 
obstinacy  of  majorities  increases  and  concessions  are  less  fre- 
quent. Each  House  will  wish  to  show  that  it  knows  itself  to 
be  in  the  right,  and  will  have  fewer  scruples  in  opposing  the 
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other.  The  dominant  thought  will  be  no  longer  that  of  mutual 
conciliation. 

This  is  a  grave  objection.  But  cases,  even  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  arise  in  which  neither  House  appears  to  be  in  a 
conciliatory  mood.  In  such  a  case  as  the  recent  British  one, 
the  argument  may  be  put  quite  strongly  for  a  referendum.  The 
unwisdom,  however,  of  resorting  to  revolutionary  methods  in 
a  grave  constitutional  struggle  will  be  apparent.  Hard  though 
it  was  for  the  Liberals  to  submit  to  dissolution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Lords,  there  remained  for  them  the  appeal  to  the  country 
sanctioned  by  custom. 

In  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  fundamental  disagreement 
between  the  Houses,  where  the  only  reason  for  a  referendum 
is  that  the  government  desires  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  decision  on  a  hotly  discussed  measure,  there  would  seem 
to  be  even  less  need  for  an  appeal  by  way  of  referendum. 
Such  a  course  tends  to  lessen  the  sense  of  legislative  respon- 
sibility. The  legislator  does  not  need  to  express  his  own 
opinion.  The  tendency  is  to  allow  a  bad  law  to  go  to  the  people 
saying  that  it  is  for  them  to  decide,  and  if  through  indolence 
they  do  not  destroy  it,  it  is  none  of  his  business.  Not  only  does 
the  referendum  lessen  the  sense  of  legislative  responsibility,  it 
undermines  the  authority  of  parliament  itself.  An  assembly, 
the  decisions  whereof  are  liable  to  reversal,  cannot  possess  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign.  Parliaments  and  debates  which  are 
indecisive  lose  their  importance. 

The  referendum  is  an  appeal  from  knowledge  to  ignorance 
and,  from  the  Liberal  standpoint,  would  act  as  a  brake  on  pro- 
gress. It  is  significant  that  in  Switzerland  as  a  general  rule, 
and  very  generally  in  America,  the  opposition  whether  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  Democrat  or  Republican,  is  satisfied  with 
the  referendum.  Many  great  measures  would  never  have 
passed  had  there  been  references  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people. 
We  in  Canada  to-day  would  in  all  probability  be  merely  citi- 
zens of  Upper  Canada  had  the  question  of  Confederation  been 
submitted  to  the  people.  The  Septennial  Act  saved  England 
from  a  reaction.  The  reform  of  the  calendar,  the  gradual 
spreading  of  religious  toleration,  Catholic  emancipation  are 
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events  each  of  which  marks  a  step  in  the  path  of  progress  taken 
by  the  wisdom  of  parliament  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  people.  Even  to-day  the  referendum  might,  in 
England,  be  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  wise  sanitary  legisla- 
tion. 

A  strong  argument  against  the  referendum  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  experience  of  the  British  Trade  Union  world. 
Starting  with  the  most  popular  form  of  government  possible, 
employing  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  demands  of  effi- 
ciency and  concentration  gradually  drove  them  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  both  initiative  and  referendum  and  to  the  adoption  of 
the  parliamentary  system  of  government. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  quote  Lord  Curzon  who,  while  some- 
what emphatic,  should  be  listened  to  with  respect:  "The  count- 
ing of  heads, ' '  he  says,  ' l  becomes  an  absurd  and  delusive  method 
when  the  question  at  issue  is  one  of  great  complexity,  such  as 
a  parliamentary  bill  (e.g.,  the  Home  Rule  Bill),  crammed  with 
clauses  and  bristling  with  disputable  propositions ;  and  to  pro- 
claim that  an  appeal  so  made  and  answered  is  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  trust  in  the  people,  and  that  a  refusal  to  accept  this 
test  is  proof  of  heresy  to  the  democratic  principle  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  show  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  true  meaning  of 
popular  government." 

J.  L.  DUNCAN. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  WATERFALLS  OF  ONTARIO 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  and  development  of  Canada 
during  the  past  decade  or  two,  the  astonishing  influx  of  immi- 
grants from-  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  demand  for  those  industries  which  inevitably  follow  the 
settler  have  awakened  Canada  to  a  sense  of  her  vastness  and  of 
the  great  opportunities  that  lie  before  her.  In  Western  Canada 
the  growth  has  been  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  adaptability  of 
that  country  for  the  raising  of  grain,  while  in  Ontario  the 
development  has  been  partly  due  to  this  cause  and  also  probably 
to  a  larger  extent  to  the  mineral  resources  of  our  Province  and 
to  the  possibilities  offered  in  the  way  of  manufacturing ;  Ontario 
is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  manufacturing  centre  daily. 

A  great  part  of  Ontario  was  originally  covered  with  forests 
so  that  the  pioneers  in  their  efforts  to  clear  their  farms  cut  down 
and  burned  much  valuable  timber.  This  went  on  for  many 
years,  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  much  timber  which 
might  readily  have  been  saved.  As  a  result  we  became  careless 
of  this  valuable  national  asset  till  we  have  now  very  much 
depleted  our  forests,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  very  mater- 
ially our  supply  of  wood  fuel.  Within  the  past  few  years  the 
price  of  wood  has  risen  considerably  and  is  now  so  high  that  it 
has  been  almost  abandoned  as  a  source  of  power  or  heat.  We 
are  thus  compelled  to  use  coal  from  the  United  States  as  we  have 
no  available  supply  in  Ontario.  Though  the  fuel  in  Ontario  is 
thus  very  limited,  we  are  still  very  wasteful  of  it.  One  can- 
not help  thinking  of  the  great  contrast  between  this  country 
and  Europe  in  this  regard ;  in  Germany,  for  example,  whenever 
one  sees  a  tree  cut  down  for  wood  he  finds  that  in  one  pile  is  the 
larger  wood  and  beside  it  another  pile  containing  the  branches, 
some  of  which  are  very  small,  all  cut  neatly  to  length  and  piled 
up  as  carefully  as  the  larger  timber. 

Furthermore,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  here 
within  the  last  few  years  the  demand  for  power  has  within  a 
short  time  increased  enormously.  Naturally,  manufacturers 
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have  begun  to  look  for  some  method  of  getting  power  cheaply. 
As  long  as  there  was  plenty  of  fuel  this  matter  caused  very  little 
thought,  but  of  late  years  it  has  given  no  little  concern  to  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country.  The  problem  may  be 
solved  either  by  the  very  economical  use  of  fuel  for  power  pro- 
duction or  else  by  obtaining  power  from  some  other  source,  the 
most  useful  of  which  is  the  waterfall. 

There  is,  of  course,  great  opportunity  for  the  improvement 
of  engines  using  fuel,  but  at  present  we  are  looking  more  directly 
to  the  second  solution,  and  have  only  very  lately  begun  to  realise 
the  power  which  we  may  obtain  from  the  waterfalls  located  in 
many  parts  of  our  province.  The  objection  to  this  source  of 
energy  in  the  past  has  partly  been  that  the  power  generated  had 
to  be  used  close  to  the  spot  where  it  was  produced,  and  was  there- 
fore not  available  throughout  the  country,  but  the  perfection  of 
electrical  apparatus  and  the  combination  of  such  apparatus  with 
water  wheels  has  made  it  quite  possible  to  transmit  power  to  dis- 
tances of  one  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  source  without 
serious  difficulty. 

Appreciating,  to  some  extent,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
the  Ontario  Government  on  January  26,  1906,  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  available  sources  of  water  power  in 
Ontario,  and  this  commission  has  already  issued  reports  dealing 
with  the  following  districts:  Niagara,  Trent,  Lake  Huron  and 
Georgian  Bay,  Ottawa  Valley  and  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
Algoma,  Thunder  Bay  and  Rainy  River.  These  reports  are  full 
of  interest  and  show  that  such  power  is  within  reach  of  almost 
all  parts  of  Ontario. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  districts  is  Niagara,  'where  a 
number  of  plants  are  situated,  notably  those  at  Niagara  Falls, 
from  which  we  are  at  present  receiving  very  much  of  the  power 
used  in  Toronto,  and  from  which  we  shall  in  a  short  time  receive 
power  for  many  cities  and  towns.  The  possibilities  of  the 
Niagara  River  in  regard  to  power  development  are  enormous,  and 
the  value  of  this  important  stream  from  this  point  of  view  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Making  reasonable  allowance  it  may 
safely  be  stated  that  if  all  the  water  passing  over  the  Falls  were 
converted  into  electrical  energy  it  would  represent  about  three 
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million  electrical  horse-power,  and  as  at  least  three-quarters  of 
the  water  passes  over  the  Canadian  part  of  the  Falls,  we  should 
be  able  to  obtain  over  two  million  horse-power  here  in  Canada. 
Undoubtedly,  permission  would  never  be  granted  to  take  up  the 
whole  of  this  power  unless  under  very  urgent  circumstances,  but 
this  shows  the  possibilities. 

Strange  as  it  seems  to  us  now,  we  have  been  slow  in  realising 
our  opportunities,  for  the  first  charter  granted  to  a  company 
for  a  development  on  the  Canadian  side  was  obtained  by  the 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company  in  1892  for  one  hundred 
thousand  horse-power,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  deliver  power 
tUl  1905,  and  at  the  present  time  are  delivering  only  one-half 
the  amount  allowed  them,  although  they  are  increasing  the  plant 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Following  closely  upon  the  above  company  in  order  of  con- 
struction was  the  Ontario  Power  Company  which  obtained  its 
charter  in  1900,  by  which  it  was  permitted  to  develop  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  horse-power.  This  company  con- 
structed very  extensive  head  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dufferin 
Islands,  and  the  water  is  being  carried  in  a  large  pipe  placed 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  Park  to  a  point  just  below  the 
Horse  Shoe  Falls,  and  from  this  large  pipe  smaller  vertical 
pipes  carry  the  water  down  to  the  generating  machinery  at  the 
lower  level  of  the  river.  So  far  they  have  developed  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  of  the  power  they  are  permitted  to  take,  but 
they  are  extending  their  works  and  in  two  years '  time  will  have 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  horse-power  ready  for  delivery. 

The  third  company  to  locate  on  the  Canadian  side  was  the 
Electrical  Development  Company  which  is  at  present  supplying 
Toronto  with  power.  This  company  was  authorised  to  begin 
work  in  1903,  obtaining  permission  to  develop  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  horse-power,  of  which  they  are  at 
present  delivering  about  one-third ;  they  are  also  extending  their 
plant.  ' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  these  three  companies  develop 
the  full  amount  of  four  hundred  and  five  thousand  horse-power 
allowed  them,  they  will  draw  only  a  small  part  of  the  water  from 
the  Falls,  thus  scarcely  detracting  from  the  scenic  effect.  There 
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is  also  a  possibility  of  obtaining  considerable  power  from  the 
river  below  the  Falls,  a  fact  not  generally  known. 

In  addition  to  the  above  source  there  is  another  which  is  not 
so  well  known  but  is  nevertheless  very  extensive.  This  is  situ- 
ated near  St.  Catharines,  and  the  government  allows  the  with- 
drawal of  enough  water  from  the  Welland  Canal,  at  DeCew's 
Falls,  for  the  development  of  forty  thousand  horse-power  during 
ten  hours  a  day.  This  opportunity  has  been  seized  upon  by  the 
Hamilton  Power,  Light  and  Traction  Company,  which  is  now 
distributing  nearly  the  whole  amount  permitted. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  main  hydraulic  machines 
of  these  plants,  the  turbines,  have  in  almost  all  cases  come  from 
Europe,  in  some  cases  the  complete  machines  having  been 
imported  direct,  in  other  cases  the  designs  only  having  been 
made  in  Europe,  while  the  actual  machine  work  has  been  done  in 
the  United  States,  but  none  of  the  turbines  have  been  made  or 
designed  in  Canada.  This  is  doubtless  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  new,  but  also  largely  because  we  have  not 
fully  realised  the  importance  of  our  water  powers  and  the  neces- 
sity of  their  economic  development.  The  University  of  Toronto 
has  appreciated  the  importance  of  instruction  along  this  line, 
and  has  just  completed  a  new  Hydraulic  Laboratory  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  types  of  water  turbines  and  other 
hydraulic  machinery,  which  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  instruction  of  students  in  the  design  of  as  good  turbines  as 
can  be  built. 

But  objection  is  raised  that  there  is  very  little  hydro-elec- 
tric power  available  outside  of  that  at  Niagara,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance to  which  this  can  be  transmitted  is  limited,  we  can  never 
expect  much  outside  the  Niagara  Power  District  from  this  source 
of  power.  This  statement  is  made  without  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  because  we  do  not  realise  that  even  very  small 
streams  with  high  falls  or  large  streams  with  very  low  falls  may 
be  used  with  advantage. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commission  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  undeveloped 
power  in  other  parts  of  the  Province.  In  the  Trent  district  there 
is  an  aggregate  of  sixty-five  thousand  horse-power  available,  less 
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than  seventeen  thousand  horse-power  having  been  developed  so 
far;  along  the  Maitland,  Saugeen,  Severn,  Moon,  Muskoka  and 
other  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgian  Bay  are  many  powers, 
the  largest  of  which  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  horse-power  and  the  aggregate  of  which  exceeds  fifty 
thousand  horse-power.  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Ottawa 
Valley  districts,  and  in  the  Algoma  and  farther  western  districts 
are  many  others,  some  of  which  have  been  developed  and  are 
yielding  very  large  powers,  e.g.,  those  at  Spanish  River  of  ten 
thousand  horse-power,  and  those  at  Kakabeka  Falls  also  yielding 
ten  thousand  horse-power. 

The  country  contains  many  waterfalls  which  are  now  going 
to  waste,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  possible  with  the  rapid  improve- 
ment in  electrical  machinery  and  transmission,  and  also  in 
hydraulic  machinery  to  develop  as  small  streams  as  are  used  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  to  transmit  the  power  throughout 
vast  areas. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has  done  well  in  examining  and 
reporting  on  this  matter,  so  far  as  it  affects  Ontario,  the  Domin- 
ion Government  is  doing  similar  work  for  certain  other  parts  of 
Canada,  which  will  doubtless  be  productive  of  much  good.  What 
is  needed  at  the  same  time  is  a  body  of  well  trained  hydraulic 
engineers  who  will  be  able  to  develop  a  power  economically,  and 
will  also  be  able  to  design  and  build  the  necessary  machinery  of 
the  very  best  class  so  that,  no  matter  how  large  it  may  be,  it 
will  be  manufactured  here. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  coal  which  we  are  now  using 
for  fuel  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States.  As  the 
countries  increase  in  population  the  demand  for  coal  increases. 
This  is  steadily  reducing  the  available  amount  of  this  fuel.  In 
the  event  of  the  supply  failing  to  meet  the  demand,  we  should 
have  to  depend  on  our  water  powers  as  the  only  practicable 
sources  of  heat  and  light.  It  will  be  well  if  we  develop  these 
fully  now,  thus  saving  the  coal  or  using  it  only  in  such  places  as 
are  too  remote  from  a  waterfall  to  be  able  to  secure  the  hydro- 
electric power  at  an  economical  price.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  wise  policy,  and  with  the  encouragement  given  by  the  govern- 
ment it  will  probably  be  put  into  effect.  In  many  of  our  cities 
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it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  the  smoky 
chimney  and  the  tending  of  furnaces  and  boilers  will  be  things 
of  the  past,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  utilise  our  water  powers  for 
the  production  of  cheap  electric  energy  and  do  everything  which 
we  are  now  doing  with  coal. 

ROBERT  W.  ANGUS. 


But  good  society,  floated  on  gossamer  wings  of  light  irony, 
is  of  very  expensive  production;  requiring  nothing  less  than  a 
wide  and  arduous  national  life  condensed  in  unfragrant  deaf- 
ening factories,  cramping  itself  in  mines,  sweating  at  furnaces, 
grinding,  hammering,  weaving  under  more  or  less  oppression 
of  carbonic  acid, — or  else  spread  over  sheep-walks,  and  scat- 
tered in  lonely  houses  and  huts  on  the  clayey  or  chalky  corn- 
lands,  where  the  rainy  days  look  dreary.  This  wide  national 
life  is  based  entirely  on  emphasis, — the  emphasis  of  want, 
which  urges  it  into  all  the  activities  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  society  and  light  irony;  it  spends  its  heavy 
years  often  in  a  chill,  uncarpeted  fashion,  amidst  family  discord 
unsoftened  by  long  corridors.  Under  such  circumstances,  there 
are  many  among  its  myriads  of  souls  who  have  absolutely 
needed  an  emphatic  belief;  life  in  this  unpleasurable  shape 
demanding  some  solution  even  to  unspeculative  minds, — just 
as  you  inquire  into  the  stuffing  of  your  couch  when  anything 
galls  you  there,  whereas  eider-down  and  perfect  French  springs 
excite  no  question.  Some  have  an  emphatic  belief  in  alcohol, 
and  seek  their  ekstasis  or  outside  standing-ground  in  gin;  but 
the  rest  require  something  that  good  society  calls  ' '  enthusiasm, ' ' 
something  that  will  present  motives  in  a  entire  absence  of  high 
prizes,  something  that  will  give  patience  and  feed  human  love 
when  the  limbs  ache  with  weariness,  and  human  looks  are  hard 
upon  us, — something,  clearly,  that  lies  outside  personal  desires, 
that  includes  resignation  for  ourselves  and  active  love  for  what 
is  not  ourselves. — The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 


EXCHANGE    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL   TEACHERS    BETWEEN 
PRUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

With  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  High  School  teach- 
ing, especially  in  the  modern  languages,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment a  few  years  ago  inaugurated  a  system  of  exchange  of  High 
School  teachers  between  Prussia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France 
and  England  on  the  other.  The  result  in  these  two  cases  having 
proved  so  beneficial,  it  was  soon  decided  to  extend  the  plan  to 
include  the  United  States ;  and  accordingly  in  1907  the  Prussian 
Government  invited  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Teaching  to  supervise  the  work  of  exchange  on  behalf 
of  America.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  during  the  past 
two  years  the  exchange  has  been  in  operation  with  the  United 
States  also.  From  the  printed  account  of  the  system,  which  was 
courteously  supplied  by  the  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, and  also  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  (1909),  the 
following  synopsis  has  been  made. 

The  essence  of  the  system  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussian  Government  to  induce  qualified  teachers  from  the 
foreign  country  to  come  to  Prussia  and  teach  their  native  langu- 
age in  a  conversational  way  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  high 
schools  (gymnasium,  realgymnasium  or  oberrealschule) .  The 
teacher  so  coming  receives  from  the  Government  100  to  110 
marks  ($25.00  to  $27.50)  a  month — that  is  about  enough  to  pay 
the  immediate  expenses  of  board  and  lodging;  in  return  for 
which  he  undertakes  to  teach  his  native  language  for  about  two 
hours  a  day  to  small  groups  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  forms  of 
the  school.  The  appointment  is  at  least  for  a  half-year,  prefer- 
ably for  a  whole  academic  year  at  the  same  school.  It  is 
definitely  understood  that  the  foreign  teacher  taking  such  an 
appointment  does  not  become  a  regular  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  school,  but  only  teaches  his  language  in  an  informal 
manner  to  pupils  wishing  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  spoken 
use  of  it.  He  need  not,  indeed,  be  a  teacher  of  language  in  his 
own  country  at  all.  The  essential  is  that  he  be  a  man  of  scholarly 
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attainments,  good  address,  correct  speech,  and  general  culture, 
capable  of  talking  in  an  instructive  and  interesting  way  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects  that  will  appeal  to  high  school  pupils.  Here 
the  greatest  possible  latitude  is  allowed  him,  the  topics  most  in 
favour  being  naturally  those  connected  with  his  native  land,  its 
people,  institutions,  history,  geography,  or  any  phase  of  the 
national  life.  Perfect  fluency  in  German  on  his  part  is  not  a 
requisite  though  of  course  to  be  an  effective  teacher  he  must  be 
at  least  fairly  familiar  with  it  in  its  spoken  use  at  the  outset. 
To  quote  from  the  annoucement  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation: 
' '  The  candidate  for  appointment  to  a  position  in  Prussia  should 
be  a  graduate  of  a  college  which  requires  for  admission  the  usual 
four-year  high  school  course.  He  must  have  been  for  at  least 
one  year  a  teacher,  though  not  necessarily  a  teacher  of  languages, 
and  must  have  reasonable  facility  in  the  German  language." 
This  is  the  standard  set  by  the  Prussian  Government  for  the 
men  it  sends  out,  namely,  that  they  be  university  graduates,  with 
at  least  one  year's  experience  as  probationary  teachers  under  the 
director  of  a  gymnasium. 

As  is  seen,  the  Prussian  Government  makes  itself  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  going  to  Prussia  from  the  other 
countries.  The  Carnegie  Foundation,  though  acting  as  the 
official  bureau  through  which  appointments  are  made,  under- 
takes no  financial  responsibility.  Any  school  or  college  in 
America  which  applies  for  a  Prussian  teacher  must  agree  to  pay 
him  enough  to  meet  modest  living  expenses,  the  sum  suggested 
as  ordinarily  adequate  being  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  a  period 
of  eight  months.  The  Prussian  Government  pays  all  the 
necessary  travelling  expenses  of  Prussian  teachers  coming  to 
America,  and  it  is  hoped  that  any  American  institution  taking 
part  in  the  exchange  will  also  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
teacher  it  nominates  for  appointment  in  Prussia.  The  school 
year  in  Prussia  is  divided  into  two  terms,  one  beginning  at  Easter, 
the  other  about  the  first  of  October,  with  two  weeks  vacation  at 
Easter,  two  at  Christmas,  one  at  "Whitsuntide  and  about  four 
weeks  in  July  or  August. 

"At  the  present  time  women  are  not  eligible  as  exchange 
teachers  with  Prussia. ' ' 
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The  Education  Department  in  Prussia  makes  it  clear  that  the 
visiting  teachers  shall  be  received  most  cordially  into  fellowship 
with  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Prussian  schools  to  which  they 
come,  and  this  promise  has  been  lavishly  carried  out,  to  judge 
from  the  enthusiastic  reports  of  those  American  teachers  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  exchange  thus  far.  Every  facility  has  been 
afforded  them  for  studying  at  first  hand  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Prussian  school  in  all  its  details,  a  privilege  which,  one  would 
think,  might  rightly  be  prized  by  any  American  or  other 
foreign  teacher  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  1908,  the  first  year,  and  the  only  one  for  which  a  report 
has  been  published,  six  Prussian  teachers  got  appointments  in  the 
United  States,  nine  Americans  in  Prussia.  The  Prussians  who 
came  to  this  side  of  the  ocean  were,  with  one  partial  exception, 
men  qualified  to  teach  English,  French  and  German.  The  nine 
Americans  were  teachers  of  German  only  in  two  cases,  and  of 
English  only  in  two  cases,  while  among  them  they  included  also 
French,  Spanish,  Greek,  Latin,  history,  mathematics,  physio- 
graphy and  chemistry.  Five  of  the  nine  schools  to  which  they 
were  appointed  were  oberrealschulen,  two  realgymnasien  and  two 
gymnasien.  The  reports  they  have  sent  in  to  the  bureau  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  tell  of  all  phases  of  their  experiences,  their 
reception  by  their  German  colleagues,  the  kind  of  teaching  they 
had  to  do,  and  make  also  comparisons  between  the  Prussian 
schools  and  those  they  knew  at  home,  all  of  which  furnishes  most 
instructive  reading,  but  which  cannot  be  rehearsed  here.  They 
agree  unanimously  in  their  praise  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Prussian  secondary  school  teaching,  pointing  out  especially  the 
superiority  in  language  teaching  owing  to  the  earlier  start  the 
pupils  have  in  the  foreign  languages  and  to  the  high  specialisa- 
tion in  subjects  of  study. 

This  exchange  of  teachers  between  the  American  and  Prussian 
high  schools  is  only  in  its  beginning.  Here,  altogether  more  than 
in  the  exchange  of  a  few  university  professors,  friendly  educa- 
tional intercourse  and  rivalry  on  a  large  and  useful  scale  will 
result.  The  opportunity  here  presented  to  the  young  American 
teacher  is  surely  enough  to  make  the  older  man  wish  he  might 
behold  himself  again  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 
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The  Prussian  Government  is  evidently  fully  confirmed  in  its 
belief  that  the  plan  is  one  worth  wide  extension.  Should  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  teachers  in  our  high  schools  become  interested,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Canada  would  be  welcomed  as  an  addition 
to  the  list  of  countries  with  which  Prussia  is  thus  entering  into 
closer  educational  reciprocity. 

G.  H.  NEEDLER. 


EDUCATIONAL    DISCONTENT 

The  prevailing  discontent  with  American  education  appears 
again  in  an  article  by  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.,  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

"We  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  education  of  the 
day.  The  product  of  the  grammar  school,  of  the  high  school,  of 
the  college,  of  the  university;  the  lack  of  trained  workers  in 
every  occupation;  the  indifference  to  scholarship  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  and  to  spelling  at  the  bottom ;  the  statistics  to  prove 
that  few  can  read  intelligently  or  write  legibly  or  spell  decently ; 
the  arguments  and  discussions  and  conventions  and  conferences ; 
the  criminations  and  recriminations ;  the  leagues  and  systems  and 
theories ;  the  panaceas ;  no  wonder  that  Frederic  Harrison,  after 
forty  years  devoted  to  education,  could  write,  '  There  are  times 
when  I  feel  about  education  nothing  but  this :  wipe  it  out  and 
let  us  begin  it  all  afresh. ' 

"If  I  might  prescribe  for  teachers  and  parents,  it  would  be 
a  simple  prescription ;  I  should  repeat  what  I  have  just  said,  and 
I  should  ask  them  to  remember  that  education  is  a  long  process ; 
that  the  right  thing  must  be  done  at  the  right  time;  that  the 
right  thing  done  at  the  wrong  time  is  only  a  little  better  than 
the  wrong  thing  done  at  any  time ;  that  attention,  concentration, 
and  steadiness  must  be  taught  and  rarely  come  by  nature ;  that 
seriousness  is  not  a  note  of  youth ;  that  in  dealing  with  children 
and  young  people,  we  must  give  them  time ;  that  age  and  experi- 
ence are  great  teachers,  but  that  youth  and  age  cannot  speak 
the  same  language,  and  should  not  think  the  same  thoughts; 
that  man  is  not  built  in  watertight  compartments;  that  the 
emotions  must  not  be  sterilised;  that  the  soil  must  be  worked, 
and  the  seed  sown  must  be  good,  but,  plant  and  water  as  we 
may,  the  increase  comes  of  God. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the  art- 
icles or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We  reserve  the 
right,  however,  to  'decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  material 
submitted  to  us,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to  let  the 
contributor's  name  appear. 


A    CANADIAN    DIPLOMATIC    SERVICE 

If  we  are  not  able  to  decide  at  once  upon  the  future  of  this 
country,  we  can  at  least  take  a  share  in  the  British  diplomatic 
service.  We  are  told  constantly  that  there  should  be  a  Canadian 
agent  in  Washington.  And  why  not?  Doubtless  Mr.  Bryce 
would  be  glad  of  his  co-operation;  negotiations  could  be  carried 
on  in  proper  form  and  with  the  necessary  precautions.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  we  need  to  feel  our  responsibilities.  If  Can- 
ada is  a  nation,  then  we  must  have  international  relations — if 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  then  we  must  prepare  to 
take  an  imperial  view. 

We  ought  to  have  young  men  in  training  for  diplomacy, 
attached  to  British  Consuls  at  foreign  courts.  They  should  be 
getting  all  the  experience  and  savoir  faire,  the  acquaintance 
with  other  peoples,  laws,  languages  and  institutions  which  such 
a  training  can  afford.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad 
in  Canada  that  diplomacy  is  all  humbug,  its  proceedings  a  sham, 
its  language  the  studied  expression  of  hypocrisy,  its  agents  an 
idle,  useless  and  expensive  class.  We  are  a  young  people  still, 
impatient  of  those  conventions  and  formalities  which  civilisation 
has  adopted.  In  the  long  run  civilisation  is  sure  to  be  right. 
The  diplomatic  service  is  merely  the  civil  service  of  the  world. 
We  are  familiar  enough  with  Post  Office  regulations,  with  Board 
of  Health  decrees,  with  Custom  House  warnings.  The  finest 
product  of  society  is  red  tape. 
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At  present  we  conduct  diplomatic  negotiations  in  the  most 
haphazard  fashion.  No  one  will  deny  that  Canada's  interest 
might  have  been  well  served  if  a  Canadian  agent  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  various  moves  in  the  recent  game  of  tariff  revision 
in  the  United  States.  When  things  reach  a  crisis,  as  recently 
with  Japan,  we  send  a  Postmaster-General  or  another  Cabinet 
minister  as  a  special  envoy.  These  are  estimable  men,  who  as 
a  rule  conduct  themselves  and  their  business  properly.  But 
they  must  put  great  reliance  on  the  experience  and  advice  of 
the  British  service.  In  most  cases  the  crisis  might  be  avoided 
altogether,  were  our  special  interests  watched  from  the  first. 

Lastly,  we  urge  Canada's  full  participation  in  diplomacy, 
because  it  will  broaden  our  vision,  restrain  and  sober  us,  and 
elevate  our  politics.  We  do  not  mean  that  foreign  affairs  should 
afford  cause  for  party-quarrels,  but  the  nation  which  enters  intel- 
ligently into  the  life  of  the  world  acquires  dignity,  self-com- 
mand, even  good  manners;  these  in  turn  affect  the  conduct  of 
home  affairs.  With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
world-politics,  bigger  men  have  found  their  way  into  public  life, 
and  the  whole  political  atmosphere  has  been  purified.  When 
once  our  attention  is  called  away  to  world-problems,  we  shall 
have  no  ear  for  petty  scandals,  no  patience  with  the  extravagance 
which  threatens  the  national  credit,  no  place  for  the  practical 
politician  whose  view  is  restricted  to  the  county  or  the  ward. 


THE  CANADIAN  CONSTITION 

Is  it  still  possible  to  revise  the  Canadian  Constitution  ?  That 
is  a  large  question,  which  we  should  probably  not  have  asked, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  recent  union  of  South  Africa.  There  the 
separate  provinces,  quite  as  distinct  as  ours,  agreed  to  hand 
over  all  powers  to  the  central  government.  Certain  departments 
are  entrusted  by  the  central  administration  to  the  provincial 
councils,  but  all  the  acts  of  the  latter  are  subject  to  the  veto  of 
the  Union  parliament. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this  constitution  suggests 
the  advantages  of  a  legislative  as  compared  with  a  federal 
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union.  In  fact,  the  South  African  solution  was  adopted  only 
after  all  federal  experiments  had  been  carefully  studied.  In 
many  particulars  we  are  sadly  handicapped  by  our  present  sys- 
tem. It  is  quite  possible  that  some  things  were  left  to  the  pro- 
vinces at  the  time  of  Confederation  which  experience  shows  us 
should  now  be  transferred  to  the  Dominion,  and  vice  versa.  No 
readjustment  is  possible;  whenever  a  change  is  suggested,  the 
bogey  of  provincial  rights  is  at  once  raised.  "We  are  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  our  constitution  as  firmly  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  ideal  of  the  British  Constitution  is  that  it 
should  be  flexible,  admit  of  change  and  meet  new  conditions. 
We  are  committed  for  all  time  to  another  system.  We  call  in 
the  courts  to  unravel  the  constitutional  tangles.  In  England, 
constitutional  issues  have  to  be  fought  out  at  elections.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  thrown  away  here  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  political  thinking  and  education.  When  a  trying 
question  arises,  upon  which  we  might  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  and  speak  frankly,  we  put  the  skeleton  in  the  judicial 
closet  and  turn  the  key. 

Another  result  of  the  present  rigid  division  between  pro- 
vincial and  central  powers  is  that  we  are  over-governed.  We 
really  need  in  the  provinces  a  commission  or  board  of  control, 
a  business  executive.  In  South  Africa  the  provincial  councils 
elect  committees  of  five.  Here  we  have  the  whole  business  of 
parties,  party-machines  and  the  rest  carried  from  the  federal 
field  into  provincial  politics.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no 
provincial  concerns  which  should  effect  a  permanent  cleavage 
between  parties — certainly  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  the  province  should  be  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  in  the  Dominion.  The  general  result  is  that 
we  create  party-differences,  where  there  are  no  differences;  cry 
"war"  where  there  is  no  "war." 

At  present  we  give  little  thought  to  these  things,  because 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  changed.  At  least,  we  could  get 
amendments  through  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  such  a  pro- 
cess would  be  difficult  and  slow,  local  jealousies  are  so  strong. 
We  shall  soon  be  surrendered  for  eternity  to  the  British  North 
America  Act.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  infinite  mischief  which 
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that  document  has  done  and  will  do  to  the  brains  of  Canadian 
school-children.  It  has  a  record  for  intellectual  homicide 
scarcely  equalled  by  that  of  the  American  Constitution  itself. 
We  should  be  content  if  we  could  amend,  or  tear  up  that  charter, 
did  circumstances  demand.  Let  us  be  a  free  people!  Let  us 
burst  through  these  constitutional  cerements !  There  were  pro- 
visions in  South  Africa  about  the  languages  and  the  negroes 
which  no  one  wished  to  leave  in  jeopardy.  Even  these  can  be 
changed,  if  amendments  "be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment sitting  together,  and  at  the  third  reading  be  agreed  to  by 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  members  of 
both  houses."  The  result  is,  we  repeat,  that  there  men  always 
have  these  great  issues  before  their  minds.  They  do  not  leave  to 
their  ancestors  the  solution  of  their  greatest  problems.  They  will 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  Shall  we  not  work  out  ours? 


THE  PATE   OF   PARTY 

Even  in  English  speaking  countries  we  are  beginning  to 
abandon  party.  The  more  logical  continental  nations  gave  it  up 
long  ago.  English  genius  for  compromise  showed  itself  in 
attempts  to  keep  together  several  people  who  agreed  on  a  main 
issue  but  on  nothing  else.  For  a  time  the  results  were  beneficial : 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  sink  minor  differences.  Finally,  how- 
ever, in  America,  and  even  in  England,  party  lines  became 
tightly  drawn;  parties  were  organised  like  corporations;  party 
discipline  took  the  place  of  compromise ;  so  far  from  being  asked 
to  sacrifice  his  prejudices  for  the  party's  good,  the  individual 
member  was  never  supposed  to  have  ideas  or  prejudices  at  all. 
The  natural  result  has  been  the  destruction  of  parties.  So  long 
as  the  party  was  yielding  and  flexible,  like  putty,  it  could  be 
moulded  to  new  forms;  when  once  it  hardened,  it  broke  into 
fragments. 

Another  explanation  of  the  failure  of  party  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  issues,  especially  of  a  constitutional  character.  Prac- 
tically everywhere  democracy  is  accepted  as  the  normal  type; 
royal  and  hereditary  rights  which  conflict  with  it  are  strictly 
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limited.  The  recent  contest  in  England  sees  a  reerudence  of 
old  constitutional  quarrels,  and  a  revival,  for  the  moment,  of 
old  parties.  Everywhere  else  government  is  concerned  not  with 
the  constitution,  but  with  finance  and  social  legislation.  These 
scarcely  present  issues  in  the  old  sense.  The  Civil  Service,  com- 
missions, experts  of  all  kinds  have  cut  into  the  domain  of  par- 
liamentary government.  The  experts  in  charge  of  foreign  policy, 
of  the  army  and  navy  frame  their  policy,  parliament  foots  the 
bill.  Parliament  is  left  to  register  expert  opinion.  Where  it  is 
still  free,  it  divides  into  socialist  and  non-socialist  groups.  This 
division  obtains  roughly  over  the  whole  civilised  world;  one 
party  protects  vested  interests,  the  other  uses  state-machinery 
against  them.  But  even  this  struggle  is  ceasing  to  offer  clear 
issues.  Public  opinion  has  come  to  require  not  that  each  case 
be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  a  socialist  or  non-socialist  pro- 
gramme, but  on  its  merits.  At  one  time  it  may  be  wise  to 
emphasise  the  rights  of  the  state,  at  another  the  rights  of  the 
individual;  no  one  formula  will  suit  all  circumstances.  But 
a  party  stands  for  a  formula,  believes  in  it,  applies  it  on  every 
occasion;  as  formulae  break  down,  parties  break  down.  We  are 
left  with  the  groups  who  stand  for  this  or  that  immediate 
remedy,  but  to-morrow  may  remake  themselves  and  their  creeds. 
The  question  remains  how  is  the  weight  of  government  to  be 
supported  by  such  "a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement7'  as 
these  groups  form.  We  shall  return  to  this  question  again. 


THE  ARBOR 

Every  university  is  a  hot-bed  of  legends.  Among  the  many 
delightful  legends  which  flourish  in  these  halls,  is  one  of  a 
Saturnian  age  when  undergraduate  wit  and  fancy  found  ready 
and  apt  expression  in  prose  and  song.  Has  Saturn  come  again  ? 
Certainly,  no  higher  praise  can  be  conferred  on  the  present 
generation  than  that  "it  recalls  the  days  of  Stephen  Leacock." 

Rich  veins  of  literary,  artistic  and  musical  talent  have 
recently  been  exposed.  The  University  Glee  Club  has  recovered 
its  former  prestige.  In  both  the  Engineering  Society  and  Liter- 
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ary  Society  elections,  cartoons  of  special  excellence  were  dis- 
played for  the  amusement  and  enlightenment  of  the  electorate. 
In  freedom,  unconventionality  and  power  these  far  surpassed  the 
posters  from  the  recent  British  elections,  exhibited  in  the  public 
library.  But  the  most  significant  product  of  this  Renaissance  is 
the  undergraduate  magazine,  The  Arbor,  of  which  two  numbers 
appear  this  session.  It. expresses  the  literary  side  of  the  new 
movement,  and  has  already  struck  its  roots  deep  into  under- 
graduate life  and  thought.  We  welcome  it  for  its  wit  and  gaiety, 
for  its  hopefulness  and  irresponsibility,  in  a  word,  for  its  youth. 
For  its  future  we  can  offer  no  better  wish  than  that  it  should 
remain  perpetually  young. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

There  is  no  subject  more  deserving  of  attention  in  University 
circles  than  the  one  discussed  by  Mr.  Tawney.  As  his  article 
indicates,  he  has  had  experience  of  the  extension  work  carried  on 
by  Oxford  University  in  the  north  of  England.  "We  may  add 
that  he  has  had  marked  success,  and  that  any  suggestions  which 
he  offers  should  receive  careful  attention  from  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  same  problem  here. 

The  University  is  strongly  represented  in  the  present  Domin- 
ion Parliament.  Several  recent  graduates  represent  western 
constituencies.  Among  these  is  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin,  a  graduate 
of  1900,  now  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Regina  and  member  for  that 
city. 

Throughout  the  year  undergraduates  have  given  support 
and  encouragement  to  THE  MONTHLY  which  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate. Miss  H.  McMurchie  is  in  the  second  year,  Arts ;  Mr.  J. 
L.  Duncan  will  graduate  this  summer  in  Political  Science.  As 
editor  in  chief,  he  has  conducted  The  Arbor  with  great  success. 

Professor  Angus'  article  has  a' special  interest,  when  at  any 
moment  a  tariff-war  may  throw  us  back  upon  our  own  resources. 
The  scheme  outlined  by  Professor  Needier  should  commend  itself 
to  all  school  teachers  in  the  Province. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

The  President  will  speak  at  Bracebridge  on  April  8,  at  Fort 
William  on  April  18,  at  Winnipeg  on  April  20. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  will 
give  two  lectures  on  "Burke,"  in  the  University  on  April  5  and  6. 

University  Appointments 

The  following  additional  appointments  to  the  staff  for  Session 
1909-10  have  heen  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

ARTS. 

Physiology— Class  Assistants:  G.  A.  Bates,  M.  B.  Taylor,  W.  R. 
Tutt. 
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The  Lecture  by  Baron  Kikuchi 

The  President  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto,  Baron  Dairoku 
Kikuchi,  lecturing  in  Convocation  Hall  on  March  18th,  delivered  a 
lucid  and  interesting  address  upon  the  civilisation  and  natural  charac- 
ter of  Japan.  He  showed  that  the  recent  assimilation  by  Japan  of 
occidental  industrialism  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  deliberately 
adopted  an  alien  civilisation— witness  the  introduction  of  Chinese  liter- 
ature in  the  sixth  century,  which  has  occupied  a  position  of  even 
greater  predominance  than  that  accorded  to  classical  literature  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  The  social  and  political  re- 
construction of  Japanese  society  which  has  been  effected  during  the 
last  half  century  further  illustrates  her  power  of  adaptation  to  new 
conditions  in  obedience  to  the  national  will.  The  ancient  military 
feudalism  of  Japan,  based  upon  the  rule  of  the  Shoguns  or  military 
commanders-in-chief,  the  Daimios  or  feudal  lords,  and  their  military 
retainers,  the  Samurai,  which  had  endured  for  centuries  before  Japan 
opened  her  door  to  the  world,  was  quietly  superseded  in  1867-8,  and 
the  direct  rule  of  the  Emperor  was  re-established.  The  famous  imper- 
ial oath  promised  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  deliberative  and 
representative  government  at  the  earliest  possible  date — a  pledge  sub- 
sequently fulfilled  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  in  1889 — 
and  directed  that  "knowledge  shall  be  sought  over  the  whole  earth  in 
order  that  the  welfare  of  the  empire  may  be  promoted."  Not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  of  this  bloodless  revolution  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  carried  out  at  the  instance  and  by  the  agency  of  the  ruling 
caste — the  Daimios  and  Samurai — themselves,  by  whom  even  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  wearing  swords,  the  distinctive  symbol  of  their 
social  superiority,  was  abandoned  as  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
the  democratic  system  now  adopted.  Moreover,  the  patriotism  which 
prompted  this  abdication  of  their  authority  led  them  also  to  make 
over  to  their  Emperor  the  lands  which  were  the  source  of  their  power 
and  their  wealth,  while  they,  themselves,  entered  the  ranks  of  com- 
merce and  industry:  surely  a  notable  renunciation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  race  psychology  the  revolution  is  of  sur- 
passing interest.  Whence  springs  this  amazing  power  of  deliberate 
voluntary  social  transformation  on  the  part  of  a  whole  community,  in- 
volving not  a  mere  change  of  manners,  but  a  radical  reorganisation  of 
fundamental  institutions.  The  explanation  must  be  sought  in  that 
intensity  of  moral  conviction  which  gives  to  Bushido,  the  ethical  code 
of  the  Samuria,  a  claim  to  a  place  among  the  noblest  products  of  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind.  The  key  to  the  national  spirit  of  Japan  is 
found  in  her  ethical  ideals  of  piety  towards  the  ancestral  spirits  and 
of  selfless  devotion  to  the  national  will  and  purpose  as  interpreted  by 
the  ruling  house,  the  Emperor  being  reverenced,  not  merely  as  an 
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individual,  but  as  representing  in  his  own  person  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  an  age-long  dynasty.  Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  paradox,  it  is 
the  jealous  conservation  of  the  national  traditions  as  the  highest  religi- 
ous duty  that  gives  to  Japanese  civilisation  its  marvellous  plasticity  of 
outward  form.  G.  I.  L. 

Vancouver  Alumni  Banquet 

The  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  held  its  first  banquet  in  five  years  on  February  25.  The 
Daily  Province,  which  reports  the  proceedings  at  length,  says  that 
the  banquet  had  the  double  purpose  of  renewing  the  Association  and 
of  bringing  about  "the  formation  of  a  board  or  committee  to  prepare 
Vancouver's  case  when  the  Commission,  which  the  Government  has 
appointed  to  select  the  site  of  the  Provincial  University,  holds  its 
first  session  in  their  city."  There  were  some  150  present,  including 
graduates  from  sister  universities.  Mr.  F.  G.  T.  Lucas,  a  graduate 
of  Toronto  in  Arts,  1901,  now  Vice-President  of  the  Vancouver  Branch, 
presided.  "In  recalling  the  early  history  of  the  Association,  the 
chairman  paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Judge  Cain,  its  last  President." 
Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Senkler,  K.C.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cayley, 
Mr.  L.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Robson,  Rev.  Dr.  Pidgeon,  Professor  Robertson,  Dr.  Davidson,  Miss 
Jamieson,  Dr.  Tunstall,  Principal  Burns,  Mr.  G.  G.  Sedgewick,  Dr. 
Riggs,  Dr.  Burwash,  Mr.  W.  P.  Argue,  Mr.  J.  H.  MacGill,  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Ewing  Buchan  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Kapelle.  Mr.  Wade 
traced  the  history  of  the  university  movement  in  British  Columbia. 
At  the  original  Convocation  in  1890,  an  honour  roll  had  been  signed 
by  125  graduates  of  universities  within  the  British  Empire,  all  resi- 
dent in  British  Columbia.  The  list  included:  Oxford  8,  London  2, 
University  of  Durham  3,  Royal  and  Queen's  of  Ireland  one  each, 
Edinburgh  5,  Aberdeen  3,  Glasgow  4,  University  of  Toronto  12,  Vic- 
toria (then  at  Cobourg)  11,  Trinity  (Toronto)  9,  Queen's  (Kingston)  4, 
McGill  15,  Lavall  1,  King's  2,  Dalhousie  10,  New  Brunswick,  Mani- 
toba and  New  Zealand  one  each.  In  1907,  the  Government  set  aside 
two  million  acres  for  the  new  university.  All  the  speakers  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Vancouver  to  be  "the  University  City." 

The  Saturday  Lecture  Course 

(Concluded.) 

The  third  lecture  of  the  series,  given  January  29,  was  by  Professor 
W.  F.  Harris,  of  Harvard  University,  on  "Our  Indebtedness  to  the 
Greeks."  Those  members  of  the  University  who  had  heard  Professor 
Harris'  address  on  Emerson,  at  the  Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
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logical  Society  a  year  ago,  looked  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the 
intellectual  treat  that  they  expected  in  hearing  him  speak  on  his  own 
subject,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  "The  dismal  science"  has  in 
these  modern  days  annexed  literature,  and  in  so  doing  has  lost  all  its 
dullness.  Professor  Harris  dealt  with  this  time-worn  topic  from  the 
modern  standpoint  of  sociology,  so  that  the  treatment  was  as  fresh 
and  fascinating  as  the  subject  was  antiquated  and  trite.  The  most 
novel  position  taken  was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  character  of 
Themistocles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lecturer,  who  we  understand 
has  retired  from  his  chair,  will  perform  for  Themistocles  the  service 
which  Spedding  did  for  Bacon,  and  re-establish  the  reputation  of  that 
much  maligned  statesman  who  saved  Greece  and  civilisation  from 
Asiatic  despotism. 

On  February  5,  Dr.  G.  Sterling  Ryerson  lectured  on  "Hungary 
and  the  Hungarians."  The  doctor  had  represented  Canada  at  the 
recent  Medical  Congress  in  Buda-Pesth,  and  his  lecture  was  rather 
descriptive  than  historical.  Here  again,  one  observed  the  modernness 
of  method  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  was  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  entire  course  this  year.  Instead  of  dwelling  on 
the  highly  romantic  episodes  of  Hungarian  history,  the  lecturer  des- 
cribed the  beauties  of  that  most  modern  of  European  capitals,  which 
has  almost  been  rebuilt  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  has  probably 
fewer  old  houses  than  Toronto  itself.  On  introducing  an  Austrian 
to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  last  summer,  he  was  received  by  the 
prophet  of  the  Grange  with  the  greeting  "I  must  pay  my  mite  of 
gratitude  to  an  Austrian  for  saving  Europe  from  the  Turk."  There 
was  no  extended  reference  in  the  lecture  to  the  part  Hungary  had 
taken  in  helping  Austria  to  ward  off  this  later  onslaught  of  Oriental 
despotism,  but  the  speaker  gave  us  the  more  practical  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  Buda  in  connection  with  municipal  bakeries,  showing 
how  the  Hungarians  have  solved  our  most  pressing  social  problem. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  in  the  modern  fashion  by  a  beautiful 
series  of  slides,  and  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 

The  lecturer  announced  for  February  12  was  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell,  of  Harvard,  whose  subject,  "The  Social  History  of  New 
England,"  would  have  given  scope  and  verge  enough  to  this  brilliant 
representative  of  both  the  Brahmin  and  the  Southern  caste.  The 
Boston  Transcript  averages  about  seven  columns  a  week  on  gene- 
alogies, so  that  the  social  cult  is  being  consistently  supported  in  the 
cradle  of  American  Democracy.  Unfortunately  Professor  Wendell 
was  prevented  from  coming  and  receiving  the  welcome  which  Professor 
Harris'  self-denying  ordinance  had  prepared  for  him.  Instead  we 
had  the  subject  of  "The  American  Woman"  expounded  with  a  satiri* 
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power  that  not  even  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  could  have  exceeded, 
by  Dr.  McPhail,  of  McGill  University.  Those  who  had  read  the 
controversy  in  the  English  Spectator  on  this  subject  last  year,  were 
prepared  for  the  very  caustic  comments  made  by  the  lecturer  on  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  this  unsexed  representative  of  her  sex.  An 
organism  cannot  exist  deprived  of  its  function — one  function  is  ex- 
clusively that  of  a  woman,  deprived  of  this  she  becomes  a  parasite. 
The  statement  that  the  quality  of  the  offspring  is  more  important 
than  the  quantity,  "a  favourite  subject  at  mothers'  meetings,"  was 
compared  with  the  scientific  results  of  Galton  and  others,  and  proved 
to  be  fallacious.  The  doctor  made  amends  by  suggesting  that  civili- 
sation itself  is  the  outcome  of  the  desire  for  affection  and  referring 
to  the  Faust  legend  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  abro- 
gation of  selfishness  through  love.  But  the  ladies'  comments  on  the 
lecture  proved  that  of  two  such  lessons  the  nobler  and  better  one  had 
been  almost  forgotten.  So  did  "the  dram  of  good,"  adapting  Hamlet's 
words,  "in  the  general  censure  take  corruption.*' 

The  series  reached  a  climax  and  a  close  in  the  lecture  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Willison,  on  "The  Political  Situation  in  England."  The  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  Dr.  Byron  Walker,  in  introducing  the  lecturer 
announced  Mr.  Willison's  appointment  as  representative  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  in  'Canada,  and  stated  that  no  better  assurance  could  be 
had  of  our  being  properly  understood  in  England  than  that  Mr.  Willi- 
son should  be  the  Canadian  medium  of  information  during  this  criti- 
cal decade  of  our  history. 

The  lecturer  claimed  no  authority  of  knowledge,  but  promised  a 
frank  and  impartial  expression  of  his  opinion  as  gained  during  his 
presence  on  the  scene  of  the  recent  election.  He  discussed  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  land  question,  tariff  reform,  the  navy  and 
the  organisation  of  the  Empire,  and  brought  out  with  great  force  the 
necessity  of  living  in  England  in  order  to  understand  English  condi- 
tions. He  showed  with  equal  clearness  how  fully  he  had  assimilated 
the  views  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  connection  with  the  various  matters  dis- 
cussed, illustrating  at  the  same  time  how  great  was  the  advance  made 
by  that  party  in  its  present  attitude  towards  these  subjects,  and  pre- 
dicting that  both  the  land  and  the  liquor  questions  would  be  settled 
by  the  Unionists.  In  the  matter  of  tariff-reform,  Mr.  Willison  assured 
us  that  nothing  was  more  certain  than  the  early  restoration  of  pro- 
tection in  England.  With  this  would  be  coupled  a  substantial  prefer- 
ence to  the  colonies,  and  with  the  handicap  of  the  budget  removed  from 
their  backs  the  success  of  the  party  might  be  expected  to  be  achieved 
at  a  new  election  held  within  twelve  months.  Recent  history  seems  to 
show  that  Mr.  Willison's  powers  as  a  prophet  are  on  a  par  with  his 
success  as  a  lecturer.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  a  vote  of  thanks 
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to  Professor  Mavor  as  chairman  of  the  lecture  committee  and  arranger 
of  the  course  was  proposed  in  fitting  terms  by  Vice-President  Ramsay 
Wright  and  passed  with  well-deserved  enthusiasm  by  the  large  audi- 
ence. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  alumni  of  Toronto,  who  might  be 
expected  to  crowd  the  hall,  should  be  so  inadequately  represented  as 
they  were  this  season  at  a  course  of  such  interest  and  such  merit. 

D.  R.  Keys. 
The  Late  Dr.  Richardson 

In  the  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Richardson,  published  in  the  last 
issue,  a  printer's  error  made  the  name  read  John  Drury  Richardson. 
It  should  read  James  Henry  Richardson. 

Special  Mention 

Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University,  has 
recently  been  the  recipient  of  the  highest  honours  in  the  gift  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Great  Britain.  We  desire  to  congratulate  Profes- 
sor Coleman,  not  only  upon  these  signal  marks  of  commendation,  but 
upon  the  distinction  which  his  success  has  reflected  on  the  University. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London,  since  the  year  1873,  has  annu- 
ally awarded  the  Murchison  medal  for  important  services  in  the  field 
of  geological  research.  In  receiving  this  award  for  the  year  1910, 
Professor  Coleman  enters  a  list  in  which  may  be  found  such  distin- 
guished names  as  McCoy,  Etheridge,  Geikie,  Roemer,  Broegger,  Lind- 
stroem  and  Nordenskioeld. 

The  meaning  of  the  election  to  a  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society 
is  too  well  understood  to  require  comment.  Of  the  seven  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  resident  in  Canada,  three  are  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  joined 
with  its  sister  institutions  in  doing  honour  to  Professor  Coleman  by 
electing  him  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Geological  Section  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

Professor  Coleman  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Victoria  in 
1876  and  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Breslau  in  1881 ;  he  returned  to  Victoria 
in  1882  and  remained  there  as  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  His- 
torv  until  the  amalgamation  of  that  University  with  Toronto  was 
effected  in  1892. 

As  an  attractive  lecturer,  as  an  artist  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  Professor  Coleman  is  well  known  to  the  alumni  of  the 
University.  His  exhaustive  study  of  the  Sudbury  nickel  field,  his  work 
in  glacial  geology,  and  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Archaean  of  Canada  account  in  large  part  for  the  honours  recently 
conferred  on  him.  w-  A-  P- 
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The  Memorial  Window 

The  window  to  be  placed  in  the  East  Hall  as  a  memorial  of  the 
University  men  killed  at  Ridgeway  is  now  ready,  but  the  subscrip- 
tions already  received  from  graduates  of  the  University  do  not  cover 
the  cost.  The  Committee  issues  a  second  appeal,  through  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  T.  D.  Delamere,  for  support  in  promoting  this  commend- 
able object.  The  original  limit  of  $5.00  placed  upon  individual  sub- 
scriptions has  been  removed.  Contributions  to  the  fund  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  the  Secretary,  Professor  J.  C.  McLennan. 

The  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 

The  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing on  April  13,  at  6  p.m.,  in  McConkey's.  President  Falconer  will 
deliver  his  annual  address.  Important  resolutions,  relating  to  the 
University  Club,  University  architecture,  representation  of  gradu- 
ates on  the  Board  of  Governors,  higher  standards  in  University  work 
will  be  introduced. 
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Publications  by  Alumni — including  Members  of  the  Faculties 

ALLAN  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  PH.D.— (a)  "The  Barium  Salts  of  Phthalic 
Acid."  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Vol.  xxxi,  1909. 
— (b)  (In  collaboration  with  C.  G.  Allin)  "A  Third  Methyl  Ester  of 
Phthalic  Acid."  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Vol. 
xxxi,  1909— (c)  (In  collaboration  with  C.  H.  Robinson)  "Note  on  the 
Oxidation  of  B-Naphthoquinone."  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  Vol.— xxxii,  1910. 

ANDERSON  (H.B.),  M.D.,  C.M. — (a)  "Neurasthenia  in  General 
practice."  Canadian  Practitioner  and  Review,  Dec.,  1909.  15  pages. 
— (b)  "Clinical  notes  of  cases  (1)  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus,  (2) 
myocarditis  with  chronic  fibrous  and  acute  interstitial  changes  and 
healed  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs."  Canadian  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  Dec.,  1909.  5  pages. — (c)  "A  case  of  haemorrhagic 
pneumococcus  septicaemia."  Dominion  Medical  Monthly,  Dec.,  1909. 
3  pages. 

BRETT  (G.  S.),  M.A. — (a)  The  Philosophy  of  Gassendi.  Macmil- 
lan  and  Co.,  pp.  xlv  +  307,  1908.  Price  10s. — (b)  Representative 
English  Poems.  Selected  and  edited,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  pp.  xxxviii 
+  376,  1908.  Price  3s.  6d. 

BUCHANAN  (M.  A.),  B.A.,  PH.D. — (a)  "Cervantes  as  a  drama- 
tist." Modern  Language  Notes,  1908,  No.  6. — (b)  "Chorley's  Cata- 
logue of  the  comedias  of  Lope  de  Vega."  Modern  Language  Note*, 
1908,  Nos.  6  and  7.— (c)  "Segismundo's  soliloquy  on  Liberty."  Pub- 
lications of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  1908,  No. 
2. — (d)  "Short  stories  and  anecdotes  in  Spanish  plays."  The  Mod- 
ern Language  Review,  1909,  No.  1,  and  1910,  No.  1. — (e)  La  Vida  ex 

Sveno de  Calderon,  Vol.  1.,  8vo,    135    pp.,    University   of  Toronto, 

Library,   1909. — (f)   "Rey  de  Artieda's  Los  Amantes."     Romanic  Re- 
view, 1910,  No.  1. 

CARRUTHERS  (A.),  M.A. — (In  collaboration  with  J.  C.  Robert- 
son, M.A.) — Matriculation  Latin.  Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
pp.  419.  Price  75  cents. 

CLAWSON  (W.  H.),  PH.D.— (a)  "Ballad  and  Epic."  Journal 
of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  xxi,  Oct.-Dec.,  1908,  No.  82,  13  pp.— 
(b)  "The  Gest  of  Robin  Hood."  University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Philo- 
logical series,  1909,  129  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

COLEMAN  (A.  P.),  M.A.,  PH.D.,  P.R.s.— (a)  "The  Lower  Hur- 
onian  Ice  Age.  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  xvi,  No.  2,  1908,  pp.  10.— 
(b)  "Glacial  Periods  and  their  Bearing  on  Geological  Theories."  Bui- 
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letin  Geological  Society  of  America,  Vol.  xix,  No.  10,  1908,  pp.  20. — 
(c)  "The  Sudbury  Nickel  Ores."  Geological  Magazine,  Decade  T, 
Vol.  v,  No.  523,  1908,  pp.  2. — (d)  "Iron  Ranges  East  of  Lake  Nipi- 
gon."  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario,  Vol.  xvii,  1908,  pp.  34  and  map, 
and  Vol.  xviii,  part  I.,  1909,  pp.  13  and  map. — (e)  "Black  Sturgeon 
Iron  Region."  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario,  Vol.  xviii,  part  I.,  1909, 
pp.  17  and  map. — (f)  "Lake  Ojibway,  Last  of  the  Great  Glacial 
Lakes."  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario,  Vol.  xviii,  part  I.,  1909,  pp. 
10. — (g)  "Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  the  Ontario  Drift." 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario,  Vol.  xviii,  part  I.,  1909,  pp.  3. — (h) 
"Drift  of  Alberta  and  Relations  of  the  Cordilleran  and  Keewatin  Ice 
Sheets."  Transactions,  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Third  Series,  Vol. 
iii,  sect.  4,  1909. 

FRASER  (W.  H.),  M.A.,  AND  VAN  DER  SMISSEN  (W."  H.),  M.A. — The 
High  School  German  Grammar  and  Exercises.  Toronto:  Copp,  Clark 
&  Co.,  1909.  Price  70  cents. 

HENDERSON  (V.  E.),  M.A.,  M.B. — (a)  (In  collaboration  with 
C.  P.  Lusk,  M.D.,  C.M.)  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  (text-book). 
The  University  Press,  pp.  132,  1908.— (b)  "Anaesthesia  by  the  Intra- 
cerebal  Injection  of  Magnesium  Chloride."  Journal  of  Pharmacology 
and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  Vol.  i,  1909,  pp.  199-208. — (c)  (In 
collaboration  with  W.  H.  Cronyn,  M.A.,  M.B.)  "Ergot."  Journal 
of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therepeutics,  1909,  Vol.  i,  pp. 
201-220— (d)  "Actions  of  Drug-stuffs  upon  the  Heart."  Canada 
Lancet,  1909,  Vol.  43,  pp.  9-15. — (e)  "The  Actions  of  some  Remedies 
upon  the  Heart  in  Disease."  Montreal  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  xxxix, 
1910,  pp.  19-26. 

HENDRICK  (A.  C.),  M.A.,  M.B. — (a)  "On  the  Repair  of  Injuries  to 

the  Pelvic  Floor."    Dominion  Medical  Monthly,,  Nov.,  1909. (b)  "On 

Red  Degeneration  of  Uterine  Fibroids."  (With  report  of  a  case.) 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto,  March,  1910. 

KENRICK  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  PH.D.— "The  Hydrates  and  Acid  Salts  of 
Ferrous  Sulphate."  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Vol.  xii,  1908, 
pp.  693-705. 

LANG  (W.  R.),  D.SC — (In  collaboration  with  J.  O.  Woodhouse.) 
(a)  "The  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Silver."  Transactions,  Chemical 
Society  (London),  June,  1908. — (b)  Some  Esters  of  Arsenious  Acid, 
II."  Proceedings  Chemical  Society  (London),  Vol.  xxv,  359,  1909. — 
(c)  (In  collaboration  with  J.  F.  Mackey  and  R.  A.  Gortner.)  "Some 
Esters  of  Arsenious  Acid,  I."  Transatcions,  Chemical  Society  (Lon- 
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don),    July,    1908. — (d)    "Outlines    of    Qualitative    and     Quantitative 
Analysis."     Toronto:    University  Press,  1910  (demi-quarto,  pp.  53.) 

LEATHES  (J.  B.),  M.A.,  M.B. — (a)  "Acidosis  in  Pregnancy.'' 
Proceedings,  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  March,  1908.— (b)  (In  Colla- 
boration with  E.  P.  Cathcart  and  E.  L.  Kennaway.)  "The  Origin 
of  Endogenous  Uric  Acid."  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine,  July, 
1908. — (c)  "Die  Synthese  der  Fetie  im  Tierkorper."  Ergebnisse  der 
Physiologie,  1909. — (d)  "Fatty  Acids  in  the  Liver."  Schmiedeveigs 
Festschrift,  Oct.,  1908. — (e)  (In  collaboration  with  E.  L.  Kennaway.) 
"Examination  of  Fat  in  the  Liver."  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine,  Feb.,  1909. — (f)  (In  collaboration  with  L.  Meyer- Wedell) 
"Desaturation  of  Fatty  Acids  in  the  Liver."  Feb.,  1909.— (g)  "Func- 
tions of  the  Liver  in  Relation  to  Fat."  Harvey  Lecture,  New  York, 
Feb.,  1909. 

LEPROY  (A.  H.  F.),  M.A. — "Roman  Law."  The  University 
Magazine,  Dec.,  1909. 

LUSK  (C.  P.),  M.D.,  C.M. — (In  collaboration  with  V.  E.  Hender- 
son, M.A.,  M.B.),  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  (text-book).  To- 
ronto: The  University  Press,  pp.  132,  1908.  Price  $1.25. 

MCLENNAN  (J.  C.),  B.A.,  PH.D. — (a)  "On  the  Radioactivity  of 
Potassium  and  other  Alkali  Metals."  Bulletin  Eoyal  Society  Canada, 
No.  4,  Aug.  14,  1908.  Philosophical  Magazine,  page  397,  Sept.,  1908 — 

(b)  "On  the  Radioactive  Deposits  from  Actinium."     Physical  Review, 
p.  379,  Vol.  xxxviii,  1909.     Nature,  79,  pp.  487-488,  Feb.  25,  1909.— 

(c)  "On  the  Relation  of  "Recoil  Phenomena"  to  the  Final  Radioact- 
ive Product  of  Radium."     Nature,  80,  pp.  490-491,  June  24,  1909. — 

(d)  "On  the  Secondary  Radiation  excited  in  Different  Metals  by  Al- 
pha Rays."     Proceedings,    British    Association,    1909. — (e)    "Op    the 
Electric  Charges  acquired    in  High    Vacua    by  Insulated    Potassium 
Salts  and    other    Radioactive    Substances."      Bulletin  Eoyal  Society 
Canada,  No.  16,  Oct.,  1909.     Physical  Eeview,  p.  489,   Dec.,  1909.— 
(f)  "On  the  Coefficient  of  Diffusion  of  the  Radioactive  emanation  of 
Actinium."     Boston  Meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  Dec. 
30,  1909. 

McMuRRiCH  (J.  P.),  M.A.,  PH.D.— (a)  "The  Occurrence  of 
Congenital  Adhesions  in  the  Common  Iliac  Veins,  and  their  relation 
to  Thrombosis  of  the  Femoral  and  Iliac  Veins."  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  1908,  8vo.  pp.  1-5,  with  5  text-figures— (b) 
"Conservatism  in  Anatomy."  The  Anatomical  Eecord.  Vol.  Hi, 
1909.  8  vo.  pp.  10. — (c)  "The  Problem  of  the  Vertebrate  Head  in 
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the  light   of    Comparative    Anatomy."     Proceedings  of    the    Seventh 
International  Zoological  Congress,  1909.     8vo.  pp.  10. 

MACKEY  (J.  F.),  M.A. — (Under  the  direction  of  Professor  W. 
B.  Lang.)  "Some  Esters  of  Antimony  Trioxide."  Transactions  Chem- 
ical Society  (London)  April,  1909. 

MILLER  (F.  R.),  B.A.,  M.B. — (a)  "Galvanotropism  in  the  Cray- 
fish." Journal  of  Physiology,  1907,  pp.  24. — (b)  Rhythmical  Contrac- 
tility of  the  Cloacal  Unsculature  in  the  Crayfish."  American  Journ- 
al of  Physiology,  1909. 

PABKES  (W.  A.),  PH.D. — (a)  "Niagara  Stromatoporoids,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Studies,  Geological  Series,  1908,  No.  5,  68  pp.,  8 
plates.  Price  $1.50. — (b)  "Silurian  Stromatoporoids,  University  of 
Toronto  Studies,  Geological  Series,  1909,  No.  6,  52  pp.,  5  plates. 
Price,  $1.00. — (c)  "On  an  Occurrence  of  Hybocystis  in  Ontario." 
Ottawa  Naturalist,  Vol.  xxi,  No.  12y  March,  1908.  5  pages,  1  plate. 
— (d)  "Notes  on  Silurian  Stromatoporoids  from  Hudson's  Bay." 
Ottawa  Naturalist,  Vol.  xxii,  May  7,  1908.  5  pp. — (e)  "Notes  on  the 
genus  Prot aster,  with  description  of  a  new  species."  Canadian 
Journal,  1908,  10  pp.;  1  plate. — (f)  "Note  on  the  Ornamentation  of 
Periglyptocrinus  priscus."  Ottawa  Naturalist,  Vol.  xxiii,  December, 
1909,  3  pp.,  1  plate. 

PIERSOL  (W.  H.),  B.A.,  M.B.— (a)  "The  Habits  and  Larval 
State  of  Plethodon  cinereus  erythronotus."  Transactions  of  the  Can- 
adian Institute,  Vol.  viii,  part  4,  1909,  pp.  469-493,  with  one  plate. 
Also  published  as  one  of  the  University  Studies — (b)  "The  Curious 
Mating  Habit  of  the  Fly  Eivellia  boscii."  The  American  Naturalist, 
Vol.  xli,  No.  487,  July,  1907,  pp.  465-467. 

ROUTH  (H.  V.),  M.A.— (a)  "The  Progress  of  Social  Literature 
in  Tudor  Times'."  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol. 
iii,  pp.  32,  1909. — (b)  "London  and  the  Development  of  Popular 
Literature."  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  iv,  Chap. 
16,  pp.  48,  1909. 

RUDOLF  (R.  D.),  M.D.,  C.M. — (a)  "The  Normal  Temperature 
of  the  human  body."  International  Clinics.  Vol.  I.,  18th  Series. — 
(b)  "The  measurement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  pressure."  Cana- 
dian Practitioner  and  Beview,  Sep.,  1908. — (c)  "A  modified  mode  of 
percussion."  Canada  Lancett  March,  1909. — (d)  "Introductory  Lec- 
ture upon  Therapeutics.'"  Canada  Lancet,  June,  1909. — (e)  "Cere- 
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bral  Tumor  with  unusual  clinical  course."  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  Nov.,  1909  and  Transactions  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians.  1909.— (f)  "The  occurrence  of  adventitious 
sounds  in  the  normal  chest."  Montreal  Medical  Journal,  Oct.,  1909. 

SMITH  (G.  0.),  M.A.— "Virgil's  Messianic  Ecologue."  The  Uni- 
versity Magazine ,  Oct.,  1909. 

STAKE  (F.  N.  G.),  M.B.— (a)  "Cleft  Palate  and  Harelip."  In- 
ternational Clinics,  Vol.  3,  Series  18,  1908.— (b)  "Operation  for  Un- 
descended  Testicle."  Annals  of  Surgery,  September,  1908. — (c)  "Ex- 
strophy of  the  Bladder:  The  Peter's  Operation."  Canadian  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  September,  1908. — (d)  "Pro-Peritoneal  end 
Other  Internal  Herniae."  Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
geryt  July,  1909. 

TRACY  (F.),  B.A.  Ph.D.— (a)  (In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Stimpfl,  Bamberg.)  The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  Seventh  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath,  1909,  pp.  229.  Price 
$1.20. — (b)  (In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Stimpfl.)  Psychologic  der 
Kindheit.  German  translation  of  the  above.  Leipzig :  Ernst  Wun- 
derlich,  1908,  pp.  188,  price  ink.  2.40. — (c)  (In  collaboration  with  Dr. 
S.  B.  Sinclair.)  Introductory  Educational  Psychology.  A  Book 
for  Teachers  in  Training.  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909, 
pp.  192.  Price  90  cents. — (d)  The  Teacher  and  the  School.  Studies 
in  Teaching  and  Organisation.  Toronto:  R.  D.  Eraser,  1909,  pp.  64, 
Price  10  cents. 

VAN  DEB  SMISSEN  (W.  H.),  M.A..,  AND  ERASER  (W.  H.),  M.A.  The 
High  School  German  Grammar  and  Exercises.  Toronto :  Copp,  Clark 
&  Co.,  1909.  Price  70  cents. 

WALKER  (T.  L.),  M.A.,  PH.D. — (a)  "The  Occurrence  of  Tung- 
ston  Ores  in  Canada."  Journal,  Canadian  Mining  Insititute,  Vol.  xi, 
p.  369. — (b)  "A  Review  of  the  Minerals  Tungstite  and  Meymacite." 
American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  xxv,  1908. — (c)  Report  on  the 
Tungsten  Ores  of  Canada."  Bulletin  No.  25,  Mines  Branch,  Ottawa, 
1909. 

WHITE  (J.  H.),  M.A. — "On  Polystely  in  Roots  of  Orchidaceae." 
University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Biological  Series,  No.  6,  pp.  30, 
plates  5.  Price  60  cents. 

(To  be  continued.)    ' 
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PERSONALS. 

LAn  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

1873—1890. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  B.A.  '73 
(V.),  M.A.,  D.Paed.,  chief  in- 
spector of  public  and  separate 
schools  and  inspector  of  normal 
schools,  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Rev.  John  Craig,  B.A.  '73 
(U.),  after  furlough  in  Canada, 
returned  to  India  a  year  ago, 
and  is  in  charge  of  evangelistic 
work  in  the  Canadian  Baptist 
Mission  at  Cocanada. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Harstone,  B.A.  '77 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  at 
West  on. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Colbeck,  B.A.  '85 
(V.),  Principal  of  the  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  West  Toronto, 
has  for  present  house  address 
142  St.  John's  Road,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Blatchford, 
B.A.  '80  (U.),  is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Cottam. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  '86, 
Secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  has  been 
made  an  esquire  of  the  Order 
of  Hospital  of  St.  ^  John  and 
Jerusalem  by  his  Majesty,  King 
Edward. 

Mr.  T.  D.  J.  Farmer,  B.C.L. 
'87,  D.C.L.  '93,  formerly  a  bar- 
rister at  Hamilton,  is  now  re- 
siding at  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Nicol,  B.A.,  '88 
(U.),  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Nicol  &  Nicol,  barristers,  has 
for  present  house  address  272 
Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Mr.  T.  A.  McGillivray,  LL.B. 
'88,  has  been  appointed  regis- 
trar of  the  High  and  Surrogate 
Courts  of  the  County  of  Ontar- 
io, to  succeed  Mr.  J.  B.  Dow, 
deceased. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Cameron,  '90,  has 
removed  to  Arnprior. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cullen,  '90,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Gynaecology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  Hospital,  has  been  awarded 
a  prize  for  the  best  contribu- 
tion to  medical  literature  last 
year  by  an  ex-house  surgeon  of 
the  hospital. 

1895—1900. 

Miss  D.  M.  Macklin,  M.D., 
C.M.  '95,  has  returned  from 
Nankin,  China,  to  her  home  at 
Stratford. 

The  Rev.  James  Barber,  B.A. 
'95  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Embro,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  Andrew's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  Rev.  M.  R.  Chapman, 
B.A.  '95  (V.),  is  at  Alden,  N.Y. 

Dr.  F.  Parker,  '95,  has  re- 
moved from  Bruce  Mines  to 
Milverton. 

Dr.  J.  I.  Pratt,  '95,  is  prac- 
tising medicine  at  Port  Arthur. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Cameron,  '96,  has 
for  present  address  Peterbor- 
ough. 

Mr.  A.  Casey,  B.C.L.  '96  (T.), 

has      removed      from      London, 
Ont.,  to  Regina,   Sask. 
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Dr.  C.  N.  Callandar,  '97,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Campbell,  '97,  has 
for  present  address  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Baird,  B.A.  '97 
(V.),  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  is 
now  professor  of  Psychology  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana,  111. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Copp,  '97,  has  been 
made  an  esquire  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  and  Jerusalem. 

Miss  M.  Hills,  B.  A.  '97  (U.), 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  High  School 
at  Ingersoll. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Bethune,  '98, 
formerly  of  Emo,  is  now  at  Sea- 
forth. 

The  Rev.  D.  McKerroll,  B.A. 
'99  (U.),  pastor  of  Victoria 
Presbyterian  Church,  West  To- 
ronto, and  Mrs.  McKerroll  (Miss 
M.  C.  McBain),  B.A.  '99  (U.), 
have  for  present  house  address 
19  Laws  Street,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Campbell,  '99,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Ponoka, 
Alta. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Jamieson,  '00,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Edgar. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Carman,  B.A.  '00 
(T.),  B.C.L.,  barrister,  has  re- 
moved from  Regina,  to  Bal- 
gonie,  Sask. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Spence,  B.A.  '00 
(V.),  who  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  Winnipeg,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  Registrar  of  the  University 
of  Manitoba. 


1901—1905. 

Professor  E.  J.  Kylie,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  has  been  elected  President 
for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  Eng- 
lish an4  History  section  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  conducted  the  Farm 
and  Live  Stock  department  of 
The  Toronto  World,  fs  now  edi- 
tor of  The  Ontario  Reformer  at 
Oshawa. 

Miss  M.  A.  Macdonald,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  has  for  present  address 
48  Hazelton  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Blake,  '02,  has 
removed  from  Maf eking,  Ont., 
to  276  Burroughs  Avenue,  Win- 
nipeg. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Campbell,  '02,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Castle 
Rock,  Wash. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  McMaster,  '02, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
Central  India,  is  at  her  home  at 
St.  Mary's  on  a  year's  furlough. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Waters,  '02,  who  has 
spent  the  past  year  in  Canada 
on  furlough,  will  return  shortly 
to  the  Presbyterian  foreign  mis- 
sion field  in  India.  Dr.  Waters 
will  take  a  brief  course  on  tro- 
pical diseases  in  London,  Eng- 
land, before  returning  to  India. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Van  Wyck, 
B.A.  '02  (V.),  has  removed  from 
Hamilton  to  Chatham. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wilkie,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  has  removed  to  Battleford, 
Sask. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Chown,  B.A.  '03 
(V.),  has  removed  from  Bran- 
don, Man.,  to  Kenora. 
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Dr.  F.  W.  Hill,  '03,  of  Eos- 
lin,  has  been  appointed  an 
associate  coroner  for  the  Coun- 
ty of  Hastings. 

Dr.  A.  A.  J.  Simpson,  '03, 
has  removed  from  Whitechurch 
to  Kintail. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McBain,  B.A.  '03 
(TL),  M.A.,  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  University  College,  Bristol, 
Eng.,  has  for  present  house  ad- 
dress 71  Gotham  Brow.  Bristol. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Macfarlane,  B.A. 
'04  (U.),  S.P.S.  '07,  is  engaged 
in  land  survey  work  near  Yel- 
low Head  Pass  in  Alberta. 

Mr.  E.  A.  James,  S.P.S.  '04. 
B.A.Sc.,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Canadian  Engineer,  has 
been  appointed  engineer  for 
North  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Vance,  B.A. 
'04  (U.),  has  resigned  the  rector- 
ship of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, Toronto,  to  accept  the 
nrincipalship  of  the  new  Ang- 
lican College  which  is  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  new  Provin- 
cial University  at  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  (Miss  B.  Sel- 
lery),  B.A.  '05  (U.),  has  for 
present  address  Kiskaminikis, 
Pa. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Zurich. 

1906—1909. 

Miss  E.  A.  Duncan,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  High 
School  at  Orillia. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Connor,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, Toronto. 


Dr.  R.  B.  Francis,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.B.  '08,  is  practising 
medicine  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  and 
has  for  present  address  120  Tenth 
Street,  N.W. 

Mr.  N.  B.  McLean,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  lecturer  in  Math- 
ematics and  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Manitoba  at  Win- 
nipeg. 

Dr.  A.  W.  M.  Ellis,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.B.  '08,  ia  resident  pa- 
thologist at  the  Lakeside  Hos- 
pital, Cleveland,  0. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Wilson,  S.P.S.  '06. 
B.A.Sc.,  has  been  appointed 
city  engineer  for  Moose  Jaw. 

Sask. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Speers.  '07,  has  re- 
moved to  Braceb ridge. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Metcalfe,  of  the 
Class  of  1907  (U.),  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  D.  K.  Macdon- 
ald,  has  opened  a  Residence 
Agency  Business  (in  novelties  of 
all  kinds)  for  New  York  manu- 
facturing firms.  The  firm's 
business  address  is  20  Welling- 
ton Street  West,  Toronto. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Mackenzie,  '07, 
has  for  present  address  Wrox- 
eter. 

Dr.  Neil  MacLeod,  '07,  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years 
medioal  superintendent  of  St. 
Luke's  General  Hospital  at 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Smithrim,  S.P.S.  '07 
B.A.Sc.  '08,  has  removed  from 
Cobalt  to  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ont. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Redman,  B.A.  '08 
(T.),  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  electro  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  has 
accepted  an  industrial  scholar- 
ship in  the  State  University  of 
Kansas  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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Miss  A.  Sinkins,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  is  teaching  in  Mucka- 
more  School  at  Yellowgrass, 
Sask. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hindmarsh,  B.A... 
'09  (U.),  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  The  Globe  during  the 
past  year,  has  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Beaty,  broker,  14 
King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Marriages. 

CHOWN — CROSS — On  March  7, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  James  Har- 
ry Chown,  B.A.  '03  (V.).  of 
Kenora,  to  Miss  Lillian  Cross 
of  Winnipeg. 

DURNIN — CARMICHAEL — On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1910,  at  Hillburg, 
George  Alexander  Durnin, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '04,  of  Westhope, 
N.D.,  to  Miss  Bessie  Carmi- 
chael  of  Hillburg. 

FITZGERALD  —  LEONARD  —  On 
April  9,  1910,  at  London, 
Ont.,  John  Gerald  Fitzger- 
ald, M.B.  '03,  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Edna  Leonard  of  Lon- 
don. 

FOTHERINGHAM SwEATMAN —    On 

March  29,  1910,  at  Toronto, 
the  Rev.  James  Boath  Fother- 
ingham,  B.A.  '08  (T.),  Lecturer 
in  Divinity  at  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Sophie  Gladys 
Sweatman  of  Toronto. 

HENDERSON — FOSTER — On  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1910,  at  Guelph, 
Archibald  Henderson,  B.A. 
'01  (V.),  M.B.  '06,  of  Coch- 
rane,  to  Miss  Laura  Belle 
Foster  of  Guelph. 

JAMIESON — Sis  SONS — On  March 
28,  1910,  at  Barrie,  George  B. 
Jamieson,  M.D.,  C.M.  '00,  of 
Edgar,  to  Miss  Annie  Joseph- 
ine Sissions  of  Barrie. 


WILKIE— SPENCER— On   March  24 
1910,   at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Will- 
iam McLaren  Wilkie,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),    of   Battleford,    Sask.,    to 
Miss  Grace  Spencer  of  Detroit. 

Deaths. 

CUNNINGHAM — On  March  4, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Ignatius 
Patrick  Cunningham,  D.D  S. 
'95,  of  Toronto. 

DICKSON— On  March  21,  1910, 
at  224  Bloor  Street  East, 
Toronto,  George  Dickson, 
B.A.,  '72  (V.),  M.A.,  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Margaret's  Col- 
lege, and  formerly  Principal 
of  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto. 

EDGAR— -On   December  14,    1909, 
Albert  Edward  Edgar,   M.D 
C.M.,    '89. 

ELLIOT — On   March   5,    1910,     at 
10    Sussex    Avenue,    Toronto, 
William   Moore    Elliot,     B.A 
^3    (V.),    M.A.,    formerly    of 
Brandon,    Man. 

GILBERT— On  March  2,  1910, 
at  12  Frenchay  Road,  Oxford 
England,  Walter  Bond  Gil- 
bert, Mus.  B.}  '86. 

KERR— On  March  2,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  Bernard  Sheridan 
Kerr,  M.D.,  '67. 

MAC!NTYRE— On  March  6,  1910, 
at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital, Montreal,  George 
Charles  Maclntyre,  B.A.,  '05 
(U.),  M.B.,  '06,  of  St.  Mary's 

MOCKRIDGE — On  March  21, 1910, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Rev. 
Charles  James  Henry  Mock- 
ridge.  B.A.,  '95  (T.), 'rector  of 
All  Saint's  Church,  Ash- 
mont,  Boston. 

STEWART — On  April  2,  1910,  at 
her  home,  26  First  Avenue, 
Ottawa,  Mrs  A.  D.  Stewart 
(Miss  Evelyn  Helen  Weir)  B.A. 
'03  (U.). 


WYKEHAM  HALL,  COLLEGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
FORTY-FOURTH   YEAR 

PRESIDENT— His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  and 

Day  School  for 

GIRLS. 

Full  Matriculation 

Course  and 
Elementary  Work. 


For  Calendar 
apply  to 

MISS  ACRES 


6.21    Per  Cent. 

YV7AS  the  average  rate  of  interest  realized  by  The 
**  Imperial  Life  on  its  invested  funds  in  1909. 
According-  to  the  last  available  figures,  the  average  rate 
earned  by  all  Canadian  Companies  was  5.15%;  by 
United  States  Companies  in  Canada,  4.55%;  by  Brit- 
ish Companies  in  Canada,  4.93%.  C|  No  less  than  79% 
of  The  Imperial's  investments  are  in  First  Mortgages 
on  Real  Estate,  Debentures  and  Government  Securities. 

A  Remunerative  Interest  Rate  Increases  Police-holders'  Profits 

The  Imperial   Life    Assurance    Company 

OF  CANADA 
HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


foatitenital  mtb  Sail  §>rlmnl  fnr  (Stria 


FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,   LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.) 

Musical  Director 


COLLEGE    RE=OPENS 

after  the  Christmas  Holidays 
Monday,  January   3rd,    1910 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time. 


THE 

Canadian  Mining  Journal 

Devoted  to  Mining,   Metallurgy 
and  Allied  Industries  in  Canada 

Published  Fortnightly  by  the 

MINES    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Subscription  •  $2.00  per  year     15c.  per  copy 


TYRRELL,  j.  B. 


MINING  ENGINEER 

534  Confederation 

Life  Building 
TORONTO  CANADA 
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ARMOUR  $  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

Richmond  and  Yonge  Streets 
TORONTO 


BRISTOL  $  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 

Telephone  Main  963       -        103  Bay  Street 
TORONTO 

Cable  Address  "Bristol  Toronto" 
Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edmund  Bristol,  K:C.,  M,P,        Eric  N.  Armour 


HUNTER  $  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.Bt 

John  H.  Hunter 


hERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  $  McFARLAND 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc, 
23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

Cable  Address,  "  KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K.  KERR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  $  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  BanR  Chambers,  19  Welllington  St.  W. 

TORONTO 

Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C.       Dyce  W.  Saunders,  K.C. 
W.  P.  Torrance  Walter  B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  a  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc 

Home  Life  Bids.,  Victoria  St..      TORONTO 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 

H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.  Leightou  McCarthy,  K.C. 

D.L.McCarthy.K.C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H.McCarthy 
Counsel:  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  $  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

16  King  Street  W.       -       -       -       TORONTO 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,  "Quermac,"  Toronto 

W.  D.  McPherson,  K.C.  F.  D.  Byer 


ROSS  $  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King  St.  E.  -          TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  A.  W.  Holmested 


A    SAFE    AND    PROFITABLE    INVESTMENT   FOR    SUMS 
OF  $500  AND  UPWARDS 

Is  offered  to 

Professors  and  other  Professional  Men 

By  the  investment  plans  of  the 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

Write  for  particulars.  TORONTO,     OTTAWA,     WINNIPEG. 
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©oronto 


Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College.  • 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


Till 


of 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in   Civil,   Mining,   Mechanical,   Electrical  and   Chemical 

Engineering  ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 


Affiliated  Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  "university  standing  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 


FARMER  BROS. 


492  Spadina  Ave. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  St. 


BRASS     AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

ALSO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 

PATTERSON      &      HEWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 


PRINTING  — =^= 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  Cata- 
logues, Books,  Magazines  and  Booklets.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  ensure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

WARWICK   BRO'S   &   RUTTER, 


KING   AND    SPADINA, 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 


Geo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  Gowns 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 


Established  1850      Phone  Main  1112 

Jos.  McCausland  &  Son, 
Limited 

Interior  Decorators 
and  Contract  Painters 

11  Nelson  Street,         TORONTO 
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R.   Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and   Yard :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 


HOW  TO    FILE 
Lecture 
Reports, 
Letters 
and  otHer 
Papers 

This  Shannon  File  is  a  complete 
Filing  System  within  itself.  It 
will  keep  your  Papers  secure  and 
safe,  and  in  an  orderly  arrange- 
m  e  n  t,  classified  alphabetically. 
This  file  is  made  to  take  Letter 
Size  Papers. 

Price  complete,  as  illustrated,  $1.00. 
Transfer  Cases  for  this  style  of  File 
only  30  cents. 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  M  F GJ&. 

97  Wellington  St.  West,  TORONTO. 


Cutlery 


Razors,    Pocket    Knives, 

Carvers;  Scissors  in 

great  variety 


CALL  AND    SEE    OUR    STOCK 


AiHenhead  Hardware 
Limited 

17, 19,  21  Temperance  Street 
TORONTO 


r  I  ^HE  jllumni  are  reminded  that  the  advertisers  maf^e  the  pub- 


1 


lication  of  this  Journal  possible       In  patronizing  these  firms 


do  not  fail  to  mention  "The   University  Monthly.9' 
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AN     ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 

The  S AFFORD 
Hot  Water  Boiler 


When  you  install  a  "  SAF- 
FORD "  in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "  S  A  F  F  O  R  D  " 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing-.  In  other 
words,  it  saves  fuel  and  energy. 
We  have  the  proofs  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  you. 

WRITE    TO-DAY. 


Made  with  either  high  or  low  base. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co* 

TORONTO 


Limited 


WINNIPEG          MONTREAL          ST.   JOHN,   N.  B« 
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I-P  IRVING-PITT 


Loose  Leaf  Memo  and 
Price  Books 

I=P  Students'  Note 
Books 

Best  and  Newest  tor  Students 


Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pens 


"Get  the  Best  "— Finest  line— Try  SAFETY— Non-leaking. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited,  Stationers,  Toronto 

On  sale  at  University  Supply  Departments 


FINE  LEATHER  GOODS 

Ladies'  Bags,  Purses, 
Wallets,  Letter  and 
Card  Cases,  etc. 

Finest  Goods  Real  Values 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Toronto 


vSave  Fuel 


by  using' 

Babcock  Boilers 
Steam  Superheaters 
Mechanical  Stokers 

Babcock  ®  Wilcox,  Limited 

London  and  Glasgow 

Head  Office  for  Canada— NEW   YORK    LIFE   BUILDING,   MONTREAL 
Toronto  Office -TRADERS  BANK  BUILDING 


USE 
CONNELL  COAL 

THE    KIND  THAT   MAKES  THE 
UNIVERSITY    COMFORTABLE. 


The  J.  C.  SCOTT  Co.,  Limited 

CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in    Hardwoods    and    WHite    Pine 

Specialties  :  Finely  Figured  Quartered  Oak  and  other  Cabinet  Woods. 
•  Manufacturers  of  Interior  Woodwork. 

OFFICE;  and  WORKS:    ....  TORONTO,   ONTARIO 


Dry  Goods 


John   Catto   ®   Son 

MaKe  a  specialty  of  all  Kinds  of  reliable      •MMMMMHMHaHaHmu 

Household  Linens,  Blanhets,  Curtains,  Silhs,  Dress  Fabrics, 
Laces,  Millinery,  Mantles,  Travelling  Rugs,  Etc.,    Etc. 

LADIES'  ORDERED    COSTUMES  carefully   executed  by   skilful  designers 

JOHN    CATTO   (Si  SON 

55-O1  King  Street  Bast  TORONTO 


THE    EXCELSIOR    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

INCORPORATED   1889 
HEAD  OFFICE TORONTO,  CANADA 

Assets  for  Policyholders'  Security  $2,307,505.00  Insurance  in  Force  $13,078,004.10 

PROGRESS  DURING  LAST  DECADE,    1899-1909 

INCOME          -         -         -      INCREASED  425  PER   CENT.     -     OVER   FOUR-FOLD 
RESERVES         -         -  617  -     OVER   SIX-FOLD 

ASSETS          ...  581  -     NEARLY   SIX-FOLD 

INSURANCE  IN   FORCE  358      '  -     OVER  THREE  &  ONE-HALF-FOLD 

The  Excelsior  excels  in  those  features  of  vital  interest  to  Policyholders 
SECURITY  AND  PROFIT  THE  NEW  EXCELSIOR  POLICES  ARE  THE  BEST 

WANTED:  STUDENTS  TO  DEVOTE  ENTIRE  TIME  DURING  VACATION  TO  AGENCY 
WORK:  EXCELLENT  OPENINGS  FOR  GRADUATING  STUDENTS  TO 

SECURE  PERMANENT  LUCRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 
E    MARSHALL,  GENERAL  MANAGER  D    FASKEN,  PRESIDENT. 


MEN 


THIS   iS  A   SOLID   FACT.' 

Our  range  of  New  Suitings  and  Overcoatings  is  the 
finest  and  largest  we  have  ever  shown,  conse- 
quently you  are  privileged  to  select  from  the  best 
variety  ever  offered  to  the  young  men  of  Toronto. 

AND  THIS    IS  A   FACT: 

Nowhere  will  your  money  buy  better  -  ^ 
clothes  from  style  to  finish,  from  fit  TN  2  2  -^  ^ 
to  value.  The  prices  start  at  •  •  •  •  H*  ^  ^ 


FRANK  BRODERICK  &  Co. 


1 3  KING  WEST 


TORONTO 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


«BN«*AL  ASSOCIATION— President,  The  HONOUR- 
ABLE J.  M.  GIBSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Toronto.  (Secre- 
tory, J.  C.  MCLENNAN,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Toronto. 


LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS. 
Ontario 

BRANT  COUNTY— President,  A.  J.  WILKES,  LL.B., 
K.C.,  Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY— President,  J.  H.  COYNE,  M.A., 
St.  Thomas.  Secretary,  F.  E.  BENNETT,  D.D.S. 

ESSEX  COUNTY— President,  THE  REV.  J.  C.  TOL- 
MIE,  B.A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary,  J.  H.  ROOD, 
B. A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTEKAC  COUNTY— President,  PROF.  J.  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
(pro  tern.)  E.  O.  SLITER,  M.A. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES— President,  A.  G. 
MCKAY,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY— President,  LT.-COL.  W.  N. 
PONTON,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Belleville.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
YIOMANS,  M.D.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY—  President,  WM.  GUNN,  M.D., 
Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  CHARLES  GAR- 
ROW,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY—  President,  D.  S.  PATERSON,  B.A., 
Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary 

LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES— President, 
H.  M.  DKROCHE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Napanee.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  U.  J.  FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY— President,  JOHN  HENDERSON, 
M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secretary- Treasurer,  G.  B. 
BURSON,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— President,  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  MACBETH,  London.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
F.  E.  PERRIN,  B.A.,  London. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY— President, . . , 


Secretary- 


Treaturer,  H.  F.  COOK,  B.A.,  Simcoe. 

OTTAWA— President.  P.  H.  BRYCB,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  L.  C.  FORSTER,  M.A.,  317 
Queen  St.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY  -President,  I.  M.  LEV  AN,  B.A., 
Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A.  SINCLAIR,  B.A., 
Tillsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY— President,  S.  MARTIN,  B.A.,  St. 
Mary's.  Secretary- Treasurer,  C.  A.  MAYBERRY, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY— President,  D.  W.  BUM- 
BLE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
A.  STEVENSON,  B. A.,  Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY— President,  M.  CURRIE 
B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY— President,  DONALD  Ross,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  A.  F. 
HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

STORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY  COUNTIES— 

President 

Secretary, 

J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

TORONTO— Prcndent,  C.  H.  MITCHELL,  B.A.  Sc., 
C.E.  Secretary- Treasurer,  S.  M.  WICKETT  B.A., 

PH.D. 


VICTORIA  COUNTY— President 

Secretary 

Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A.,  Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY—  President.  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  CHISHOLM,  LL.B.,  Berlin.  Secretary 
Treasurer,  Rev,  W.  A.  BRADLEY,  B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY— President,  S.  B 
MCCREADY,  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary- Treasurer 
J.  T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY— President,  S.  F.  LAZIER, 
M.A.,  L.L.B.,  K.C.,  Hamilton.  Secretary -Treasurer 
J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT— President,  E. 
C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Secretary- Ireasurer, 

C.  McL.  FRASER,  M.A.,  Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND— President 
Secretary,  R.'  jV  SPROTT'/B.A.', 'Vancouver'.' 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND—  President, 
CHIBF  JUSTICE  HUNTER,  Victoria.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  MRS.  A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Manitoba 

President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Winnipeg. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTHWELL,  B.A.,  Winni- 
peg. 

Alberta 

CALGARY— President,  L.  J.  CLARKE,  B.A.,  Cal, 
gary.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  J.  A.  NEILSON- 
B.A.,  Calgary. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DISTRICT— 
President,  J.  C.  BROWN,  B.A.,  Edmonton.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, MRS.  C.  E.  RACE,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan 

REGINA  ANU  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT— Presi- 
dent  Secretary- Treasurer 

D.  P.  McCOLL,  B.A..  Regina. 

Quebec 

MONTREAL—  President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIMGER, 
M.A..  Montreal.  Secretary- Treasurer,  E.  H.  COOPER, 
B.A.,  Montreal. 


United  States 

CALIFORNIA— President,  PROF.  A.  C.  LAWSON. 
Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary- Treasurer,  J.  W.  HEN- 
DERSON, B.A.,  San  Francisco. 

DRTROiT-Prestden*,  J.  V.  WHITB,  M.D.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J.  A.  MACMlLLAN,  M.B.,  666  Wood- 
ward  Avenue. 

NEW  YORK  CiTY.-Prmden*,  E.  W.  STERN,  C.E. 
Park  Ave.  &  41st  St.  Secretary- Treasurer,  T.  K 
THOMSON,  C.E.,  50  Church  St. 

Ens-land 

BRISTOL— President,  W.  A.  MACKINNON,  B.A. 
Secretary-  Treasurer,  J.  W.  McBAiN,  M.A..  Univer- 
sity College.  Bristol. 


Line  of  Artistic  Lighting  Fixtures  are 
Most  Complete  and  Latest  in  Design. 

Call  and  inspect  them  at  our  Showrooms. 


W.  J.  McGuire,  Limited 


86  King  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ont 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THREE  PREMIERS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA.  Johnston,  Howe  and  Tupper.  By  Edward 
Manning  Saunders.  Cloth,  with  portraits,  $3.50.  A  most  illuminative  book  on  Canadian 
history.  One  which  every  scholar  and  public  man  should  read. 

THE  MANY  MANSIONED  HOUSE  and  other  poems.  By  Edward  W.  Thompson. 
Cloth  90c.,  by  mail  $1,00.  "  Peter  Ottawa  "  is  intensely  but  sanely  Canadian.  It  breathes 
the  true  Canadian  spirit,  and  right  Canadian  aspiration  in  every  verse."— Halifax  Chronicle. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNION  JACK  AND  FLAGS  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Barlow  Cum- 
berland. Cloth,  with  many  illustrations  in  black  and  white  and  a  number  of  full  page 
plates  in  colors,  $1.50.  Third  edition.  The  most  authoritative  and  the  most  interesting 
book  on  the  subject  ever  issued.  A  book  for  all  those  who  love  the  flag  which  has 
"  braved  a  thousand  years,  the  battle  and  the  breeze." 

TALES  OF  OLD  TORONTO.  By  Suzanne  Marny.  Illustrations  by  Marion  Nichol. 
Cloth,  decorated,  $1.25.  A  book  showing  genius  of  a  high  order.  The  author's  strength 
and  originality  are  shown  on  every  page. 

CANADA,  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  NORTH..    By  Agnes  C.  Laut.    Cloth,  net  $2.00. 

The  story  of  Canada  told  in  the  usual  fascinating  style  of  Agnes  Laut.  Every  Canadian 
should  have  this  work. 

OPINIONS  OF  MARY.  By  Alice  R.  Townley.  Cloth  $1.25.  One  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  entertaining  books  issued  this  year.  Full  of  wit  and  humor.  Send  for  List. 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  Publisher,  29-37  Richmond  St.  West,  Toronto 

And  of  all  Booksellers 


Diamond  Hall 

for 

Class  Pins 

By  having  a  staff  of  expert 
designers  and  exceptional 
factory  facilities,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  Clubs  and  Societies 
with  Class  Pins,  Medals,  etc., 
at  remarkably  low  prices. 
Solid  bronze  Crests,  showing 
the  Varsity  coat-of-arms  in 
relief,  mounted  on  fine  oak 
shields,  sell  for  $5. 00 
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ICniversit?  iZtontl)!? 


HISTORY  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS 

WHY  is  history  taught  in  schools  ?  First,  there  is  the  patri- 
otic reason :  it  is  good  for  us  to  know  our  own  great  past, 
and,  especially  if  we  are  aliens,  to  feel  a  pride  in  our  country. 
But  this  is  not  education ;  it  is  propagandism,  a  higher  sort  of 
advertising,  but  not  a  means  to  a  very  satisfactory  grasp  nor  to 
very  satisfactory  teaching  of  history.  The  kind  of  patriotism 
which  is  learnt  by  omitting  all  the  national  defects,  by  a  careful, 
enthusiastic  study  of  all  the  national  victories,  is  likely  to  be  a 
very  stupid  and  hollow  type  of  patriotism ;  if  such  a  patriotism 
is  to  be  created  it  had  better  be  left  to  the  daily  press  to  do  it. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  view  of  history  as  a  training  for  the 
memory :  history  is  a  handmaid  to  grammar,  an  inferior  sort  of 
recitation,  to  be  repeated  like  Wordsworth's  "Ode  to  Duty/'  or 
La  Fontaine's  Fables;  list  of  dates  are  to  be  learnt  off  like  irre- 
gular verbs,  essays  to  be  written  with  the  use  of  the  text-books 
like  Latin  prose  with  the  dictionary.  Here  again  history  is 
abused.  It  can  never  compete  with  Latin  as  a  means  of  making 
intellectual  muscle ;  as  a  training  in  intellectual  sommersaults  it 
does  not  put  the  same  strain  on  the  powers  of  close  accuracy  of 
thought  and  vigilant  self-criticism  as  does  the  construction  of  a 
really  good  piece  of  Latin  prose.  There  are  no  genders  or  cases 
or  subjunctives  in  history;  as  food  for  the  memory  it  is  not 
stimulating,  but  merely  indigestible. 

Thirdly,  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  "subject"  view  of 
history.  History  is  a  "subject"  which  one  ought  to  "get  up." 
It  does  not  do  to  appear  in  public  unless  you  can  give  the  date 
of  Magna  Charta  at  the  first  blush;  the  man  who  has  never 
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heard  of  Machiavelli  has  no  right  to  exist  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity. Again,  no  matter  whether  we  remember  it  or  not,  at 
least  we  must  be  able  to  say  that  we  "did  history"  at  school; 
there  was  a  time  when  we  could  give  all  the  battles  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses;  just  as  we  have  had  measles  and  got  them  over,  so 
we  have  done  history,  and  by  an  effort  of  memory  could  even  tell 
you  what  book  we  used.  This  again  is  a  bad  reason  for  studying 
history.  On  the  whole  the  man  who  has  no  odds  and  ends  of 
useless  information  remembered  from  his  schooldays  is  all  the 
better  for  it.  At  any  rate  he  will  be  no  better  husband  or  father 
or  business  man  or  mechanic  for  knowing  or  having  known  what 
happened  in  1215.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  "knowledge  is 
power."  In  England  the  man  who  knew  the  name  of  every 
single  professional  baseball  player  on  the  American  continent 
would  be  no  more  powerful  than  the  Englishman  who  had  hardly 
heard  of  the  game ;  if  he  once  attempted  to  display  his  know- 
ledge he  would  be  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  Knowledge  is  a 
means,  not  an  end,  and  it  is  understanding  or  related  knowledge 
which  is  useful. "  If  our  friend  in  England  knew  so  much  about 
baseball  that  it  gave  him  original  views  on  cricket,  then  indeed, 
he  might  well  become  a  power.  But  history  got  up  as  a  subject 
is  not  understood,  it  is  only  learnt. 

Fourthly,  there  is  a  severely  practical  view,  in  which  it  is 
urged  that  the  schools  being  largely  concerned  with  teaching 
teachers  cannot  turn  out  men  whose  knowledge  of  English  his- 
tory is  full  of  gaps  to  go  and  teach  it  to  others.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  a  strong  case.  But  after  all  what  is  meant  by  training 
teachers?  Is  it  a  process  of  filling  them  like  tanks  with  a  quan- 
tum of  information,  wrhich  they  have  only  to  hold  as  it  was  given 
them  to  be  able  to  supply  others  with  precisely  the  same  article  ? 
Is  the  teacher  to  learn  nothing  after  he  has  left  school — merely 
keep  a  reservoir  of  what  he  has  been  taught  ?  This  is  clearly  to 
misinterpret  the  whole  function  of  a  teacher.  To  take  him  as 
a  schoolboy  through  the  very  book  he  will  teach  to  the  end  of  his 
days  is  to  go  a  long  way  towards  knocking  out  of  him  any  life 
he  may  have  had.  "What  he  should  get  from  his  own  schooling 
is  a  willingness  to  learn,  an  interest  in  his  subject,  a  sense  of  how 
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little  he  knows,  a  grasp  of  how  much  there  is  to  know.  As  to 
what  happened  between  1789  and  1815,  he  can  look  that  up  the 
night  before  he  takes  his  class,  and  use  his  trained  mind  to  help 
him  to  master  it  in  time  to  show  his  pupils  how  to  do  so  too,  next 
morning.  To  come  perfectly  fresh  to  a  new  period  is  always 
stimulating  for  anyone  who  has  an  ounce  of  the  historian  in 
him,  and  how  is  that  possible  when  the  weary  school-boy  has 
learnt  it  all  ? 

Then  there  is  the  other  question :  if  he  has  learnt  it,  does  he 
know  it?  He  may  have  been  hurried  through  Green's  "Short 
History"  up  to  schedule  time,  but  how  much  of  the  beginning 
does  he  remember  by  the  end  ?  What  beyond  a  few  vague  facts 
and  scattered  anecdotes  does  he  really  carry  away  with  him? 
How  much  has  he  really  made  his  own?  To  judge  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  third  year  honour  students  at  the  University  it  is  not 
very  much.  They  may  have  known  it  all  once ; — if  so,  I  have 
spent  6  months  of  steady  work  in  reminding  them  of  it.  Judged 
by  results  history  in  outline  does  not  seem  to  possess  much  stay- 
ing power.  As  is  the  way  with  outlines,  sketches,  rapid  sum- 
maries and  other  ghostly  appearances,  it  is  a  little  lacking  in 
body  and  rather  elusive  to  the  touch. 

So  much  for  four  things  which  history  is  not.  It  is  not  an 
expanded  form  of  "Rule  Britannia/'  It  is  not  a  suitable  trapeze 
for  mental  gymnastics.  It  is  not  a  subject  to  be  got  up  as  a  pass- 
port to  citizenship ;  and  it  is  not  a  series  of  formula  to  be 
acquired  as  a  mental  outfit  for  all  the  emergencies  of  a  would-be 
teacher, — a  teacher's  Vade  mecum. 

What  then  is  it  ?  It  is  two  things :  a  stimulus  to  the  imagin- 
ation and  a  means  of  developing  the  reasoning  powers.  The  con- 
tention is  that  neither  of  these  educational  functions  of  history 
can  be  made  use  of  unless  history  is  taught,  not  in  thin  kaleido- 
scopic outline,  but  in  more  or  less  full  and  intimate  detail.  First 
as  to  the  imaginative  side  of  history.  Of  this  what  says  Morris  ? 

"Men  say  a  wizard  to  a  northern  King 
"One  Christmastide  such  wondrous    things    did  show 
"That  through  one  window  he  beheld  the  spring, 
"And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow, 
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"And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a  row, 
"While,  all  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 
"Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day." 

Children  are  naturally  imaginative  and  all  that  history  has  to 
do  is  to  put  that  imagination  to  educational  and  intellectual  uses. 
What  then  is  the  educational  use  of  imagination  ?  Not  much  im- 
agination is  required  to  learn  the  elements  of  Latin,  Greek, 
French  or  German ;  not  much  to  understand  the  elements  of  sci- 
ence or  mathematics.  An  intelligent  pupil  can  get  up  chemistry 
or  euclid  or  algebra  without  bringing  his  imagination  into  play  at 
all.  With  history  as  it  should  be  taught  this  ought  to  be  im- 
possible. For  one  great  purpose  of  studying  history  is  to  get  a 
feeling  for  the  past,  to  cultivate  an  ' '  historic  sense. ' '  To  grasp 
the  reality  of  the  past  and  the  strength  of  its  influence  on  the 
present  is  a  real  intellectual  asset ;  it  is  of  solid  value  to  a  man 
all  his  life  to  have  as  a  background  to  his  views  on  the  present 
and  to  his  theories  of  the  future  the  sense  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  To  understand  this,  to  feel  the  reality  of 
the  past  and  its  bearing  on  the  future,  he  need  not  remember 
a  single  date  or  fact  or  name,  but  at  some  time  or  other  in  his 
life  he  must  have  made  a  genuine  attempt  to  understand  some 
one  period  or  figure  of  the  past,  to  know  enough  about  it  to  feel 
that  it  was  alive.  Yes ;  but  it  will  be  said :  there  is  no  need  for 
detailed  study;  why  not  take  a  broad  view,  get  up  the  general 
trend  of  events,  take  the  pupil  through  English  history  or  the 
history  of  the  world  so  that  he  sees  the  big  tendencies  and  how 
England  and  Canada  came  to  be  what  they  are,  and  that  will 
give  him  historic  sense  and  feeling  for  the  past  enough.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  mistaken  view  of  what  is  meant  by  an  historic 
sense.  The  boy  who  is  taken  through  history  at  this  breakneck 
speed  gets  no  more  idea  of  the  past  than  a  railway  passenger 
gets  of  the  country  through  which  he  is  whirled  at  60  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  no  good  telling  American  travellers  that  they  could 
get  to  know  more  of  Europe  if  they  spent  a  week  in  a  French 
village  or  an  English  cathedral  town  than  they  do  by  seeing 
everything  worth  seeing  from  the  Orkneys  to  Constantinople. 
But  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  And  it  is  the  same  with  history. 
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More  of  real  value  can  be  got  out  of  the  detailed  study  of  60 
years  for  one  session  than  out  of  two  years'  feverish  rush 
through  20  centuries.  Take  a  period  like  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
To  know  what  manner  of  men  and  women  were  Shakespeare, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Cecil,  Raleigh, 
Knox  and  Melville,  is  of  more  solid  value  to  an  English  or  Can- 
adian boy  or  girl  than  any  amount  of  "general  ideas,"  "ten- 
dencies ' '  and  vague  ' '  culture ' '  of  that  sort.  English  literature  at 
its  highest  productiveness,  English  sea-power  at  its  birth,  English 
colonisation  ready  to  begin,  the  English  Parliament  already  grow- 
ing restive,  Scotland  first  appearing  on  the  stage  of  Europe,  all 
these  things  can  be  seen  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  And  then  the 
colour  of  it  all !  The  splendid  portraits  there  are  of  Elizabeth 
and  Drake  and  John  Knox  and  Mary,  the  splendid  picture  of 
contemporary  manners  there  is  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice/' 
The  long  duel  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Elizabeth ;  the  fever- 
ish excitement  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  story  of  the  Armada ; 
the  greatness  and  daring  of  Drake ;  the  subtlety  and  cunning  of 
Walsingham;  the  vigour  and  energy  of  Knox;  the  strange, 
imaginative  intelligence  of  Raleigh ; — there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  a  boy  or  girl  should  not  get  to  know  and  understand  all 
these,  should  not  champion  some  and  despise  others  with  all  the 
warm  partizanship  of  children.  Above  all  to  know  enough 
about  them  to  realise  them  as  different  and  yet  the  same  as  our- 
selves, to  get  some  life  into  that  far-off  time  when  the  greatness 
of  England  was  so  fresh  and  young,  this  is  to  put  to  real  use  the 
imaginative  power  of  children,  to  give  them  a  feeling  for  the 
past  which  will  help  them,  when  they  grow  up,  to  a  wiser  com- 
prehension of  the  present.  Or  if  Elizabeth  is  too  far  off,  take 
the  age  of  Chatham.  Even  finer  portraits  here,  more  knowledge 
of  what  life  was  really  like,  quite  as  much  food  for  the  imagin- 
ation; Wolfe,  Clive,  and  Hawke;  how  Quebec  was  taken  and 
Quiberon  Bay  won;  Clive 's  wild  youth  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments and  astonishment  at  his  own  moderation;  Chatham  with 
his  theatrical  manners  and  big  nose,  and  his  splendid  genius; 
the  inspiration  he  breathed  into  the  country;  the 'dramatic  sud- 
denness of  his  retirement.  Then  the  next  episode;  how  George 
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III.  and  North  exasperated  the  American  Colonies;  what  peril 
Britain  was  in,  and  how  she  escaped  and  was  vindicated  by  Rod- 
ney with  his  new  tactics  and  Elliott  with  his  red-hot  cannon-balls ; 
the  last  fine  scene  of  Chatham's  life,  the  advent  of  his  son,  and 
the  whole  splendid  story  of  the  Napoleonic  wars ; — seventy  years 
packed  full  with  life  and  colour,  and  instinct  with  the  real,  in- 
ward virtue  of  British  national  life,  supremely  worth  knowing 
and  knowing  well  for  those  who  want  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  genius  of  the  race.  But  how  much  can  be  known 
or  understood  if  all  this  is  slurred  over  to  give  the  "general 
outline, ' '  if  the  picture  is  all  blurred  and  smudged  with  William 
III.,  Marlborough,  Anne,  Walpole,  Canning,  Peel,  even  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli, — because  the  period  for  the  session  is  1688 
to  the  present  day.  What  if  the  unfortunate  child  must  also 
know  the  "main  facts"  about  Rousseau  and  Mirabeau,  Joseph 
II,  Stein  and  Matternich,  the  National  Assembly,  the  Concor- 
dats, the  Coup  d'Etat  of  Brumaire  and  the  Code  Napoleon. 
What  becomes  of  the  imagination  which  is  overfed  to  this  extent  ? 
Naturally,  it  collapses,  and  the  memory,  which  need  not  digest, 
takes  it  place.  But  once  make  history  a  matter  of  the  memory 
and  its  whole  educational  value  is  gone.  Far  better  remember  the 
sentences  of  a  French  phrase  book  or  the  higher  levels  of  the 
multiplication  table.  The  first  may  help  you  to  travel  with 
greater  comfort  and  profit,  to  understand  a  menu,  to  deal  with 
a  French  waiter  or  with  the  importunities  of  railway  officials, 
or  again,  to  translate  one  of  the  finest  of  national  anthems  after 
the  Marseillaise.  The  second  may  increase  your  value  as  a 
domestic  or  commercial  asset.  To  know  the  names  and  dates 
and  queens  of  the  kings  of  England  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to 
anyone. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  one  use  of  history — history 
used  to  answer  the  question  How?  A  question  of  great  educa- 
tional value  needing  considerable  command  of  detail  to  be 
answered  satisfactorily.  But  there  is  another  question  of  which 
history  should  take  account,  and  it  is  the  finest  and  hardest  of 
all  questions — the  question  Why  f  Simply  to  teach  who  William, 
the  Conqueror  was,  what  happened  in  1066,  where  the  Normans 
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landed,  when  they  won  the  battle  of  Hastings,  is,  as  has  been  said, 
useless.  How  did  William  conquer  England  ?  This  is  much  more 
to  the  point;  it  requires  a  grasp  of  his  and  Harold's  characters; 
of  how  the  battle  went ;  of  how  Harold  was  hampered  by  the 
northern  invasion;  it  requires,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  historic 
sense  to  understand  a  crisis  in  national  history.  But  all  this  duly 
understood,  there  remains  the  one  other  question — Why  did 
William  conquer  England?  This  is  important  because  it  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  reasoning  po\vers,  an  appeal  more  direct 
and  less  easily  eluded  than  any  appeal  made  by  an  elementary 
subject  of  study.  Children  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  cannot  be  put 
down  to  study  philosophy;  the  "why's"  of  philosophy  go  too 
deep,  lead  along  paths  too  hopelessly  maze-like  and  obscure, 
and  give  altogether  too  halting  and  shadowy  an  answer  for  the 
childish  mind.  But  if  philosophy  is  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
studies,  history  is  the  best  introduction  there  is  to  philosophy. 
From  it  may  be  learnt  one  of  the  finest  lessons  a  man  can  learn 
— the  lesson  that  nothing  happens  without  cause.  Once  he  can 
see  why  Raleigh 's  colonisation  failed ;  why  the  Armada  was 
beaten;  why  France  lost  the  Seven  Years'  War;  why  England 
lost  America, — the  habit  of  mind  can  be  applied  to  the  present 
and  becomes  a  permanent  intellectual  asset.  History,  after  all,  if 
it  is  first  a  *  *  pageant, ' ' — a  magnificent  field  for  the  imagination, 
is  secondly  a  science, — a  record  of  the  interplay  of  cause  and 
effect,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  in  which  a  man  may  prose- 
cute the  search  for  truth.  History  is  a  training,  not  for  memory, 
but  for  thought,  and  this  is  after  all  its  real  educational  function. 
Unless  it  leads  to  intelligent,  well-ordered  thinking  (and  it  may 
be  added,  to  intelligent,  well-ordered  writing)  the  study  of 
history  is  not  being  made  full  use  of.  How  to  think  and  how 
to  argue ; — both  of  these  may  be  learnt  out  of  history  better 
perhaps  than  out  of  any  other  study. 

"So  still  within  this  life, 
"Though  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 
"Let  me  discern,  compare,   pronounce  at  last: 
"  'This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main; 
,     "  'That  acquiescence  vain; 

"  'The  future  I  may  face  now  I  have  proved  the  past.' 
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"Discern,  compare,  pronounce,"  no  bad  summary  this  of  the 
historian's  duty. 

But  it  will  be  said:  all  this  can  be  learned  as  well  from 
science  strictly  so  called,  a  far  more  practical  study.  Why 
should  history,  which,  after  all,  deals  with  the  dead  past,  be 
preferred  to  science,  the  record  of  the  living  present?  I  think 
the  answer  brings  out  a  side  of  history  teaching  which  is  too 
often  neglected.  Science,  in  fact,  is  too  cut  and  dried  to  be  a 
first-rate  intellectual  study.  If  you  ask  ivhy  f  in  science,  either 
you  get  a  straightforward,  definite  answer,  or  no  answer  at  all. 
There  are  plenty  of  theories  in  advanced  science,  the  specialists ' 
science,  but  in  elementary  science  there  are  not  enough.  Now 
whatever  history  may  be  it  is  not  cut  and  dried.  There  are  no 
complete  satisfactory  answers  to  the  ""Why's"  of  history.  This 
is  the  best  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  history  is  of  edu- 
cational value.  Too  often  the  student  seems  to  be  taught  that 
the  answer  to  most  questions  is  in  the  text-book.  If  Green  says 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  a  good  thing,  then  a  good  thing 
it  was.  If  Green  says  the  New  Monarchy  began  in  1460,  then  it 
did,  and  anyone  who  says  it  began  in  1485  is  wrong.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  fatal  to  a  sound  view  of  history,  and  it  comes  doubt- 
less from  too  hurried  teaching.  There  is  no  time  to  go  into  con- 
troversies, to  bring  out  divergencies  of  view,  to  show  the  pupil 
he  may  back  one  .side  or  other  as  he  likes,  and  that  there  is  room 
for  individual  views  and  preferences  in  history,  that  history  is 
simply  the  politics  of  the  past  with  all  the  arguments  and  con- 
troversies and  counter-arguments  of  politics  enshrined  in  it. 
Even  schoolboys  ought  to  get  some  sort  of  idea  that  the  last 
word  has  not  been  said  on  everything  by  Green  and  Robinson, 
that  the  truth  is  still  to  be  sought  for,  that  only  the  questions 
which  are  of  no  importance  can  be  answered  by  a  formula.  To 
go  some  little  way  below  the  surface  in  any  one  period ;  to  see  the 
motives  and  emotions  of  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  some  of 
their  diversity ;  to  feel,  however  faintly,  the  problems  of  the  day ; 
to  get  inside  "one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life,"  is  worth  any 
number  of  "ages"  without  blood  or  reality  in  them. 

History,  then,  it  is  concluded,  should  be  taught  in  short 
periods.  Secondly,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  at  least  it  should  be 
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taught  with  emphasis  on  certain  points.  The  text-books  cannot 
be  emphatic;  they  have  too  much  ground  to  cover.  But  the 
teacher  can.  It  is  the  supreme  virtue  of  the  spoken  word  that  it 
can  command  the  attention  which  is  only  given  to  the  written 
word.  He  or  she  must  see  that  those  parts  of  history  where  the 
dramatic  interest  is  strongest,  and  where  the  interplay  of  cause 
and  effect  is  most  obvious,  receive  special  attention.  Boys  are 
naturally  interested  in  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death,  girls  in 
heroes  and  heroines  of  pronounced  and  unmistakable  dye.  Let 
there  be  plenty  of  both  and  as  little  as  possible  of  that  study 
which  even  Bishop  Stubbs  says  ' '  cannot  be  approached  without 
an  effort:"  the  study  of  institutions.  Institutions  do  not  die, 
are  not  born,  married  or  murdered,  they  merely  wax  and  wane ; 
they  are  alive  with  the  life  of  trees  and  not  of  animals.  A  boy 
may  learn  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  the  Act  of 
1791,  by  heart,  but  he  is  no  more  interested  in  it  than  he  is  in 
his  baptismal  certificate.  Not  that  children  should  only  learn 
what  interests  them,  that  history  should  be  a  kind  of  kinder- 
garten continuation  class.  Heaven  forbid !  But  they  should  be 
taught  what  they  can  use  and  understand,  not  merely  what  they 
can  remember.  The  aim  should  be  first  to  give  to  the  girl  or 
boy  of  from  13  to  16,  what  the  child  so  often  gets  from  the 
Bible,  a  stirring  up  of  the  imagination,  a  feeling  for  a  by-gone 
state  of  life  and  remote  and  far-off  people  and  scenes.  Secondly, 
to  begin  the  training  of  what  is  merely  rudimentary  in  the  child, 
the  power  of  reason,  of  thinking  out  the  causes  of  things  and 
linking  them  on  to  the  results. 

Not  information,  but  ideas,  that  is  the  content  of  history;  it 
must  teach  us  not  to  know,  but  to  understand ;  not  to  memorise, 
but  to  grasp;  to  aim  not  at  " covering  the  ground,"  but  at 
laying  hold  on  the  significance.  Not  the  answer  to  a  riddle,  but 
a  method  of  thought ;  not  knowledge,  but  an  outlook ;  this  is  what 
can  be  learnt  from  history,  and  to  give  children  an  historic  sense 
is  to  give  them  something  worth  having  anywhere,  and  doubly 
worth  having,  perhaps,  in  a  young  country. 

K.  N.  BELL. 
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The  question  of  the  future  of  the  Congo  is  attracting,  at  the 
present  moment,  great  interest,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
America.  The  annexation  of  the  colony  by  Belgium  in  August, 
1908,  the  visit  of  King  (then  Prince)  Albert  to  it  last  year, 
the  visit  of  M.  Renkin,  the  Colonial  Minister,  soon  followed  by 
his  scheme  of  reform,  and,  finally,  the  accession  of  the  young 
King  last  January,  have  all  tended  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject. 

All  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  Congo,  realise  what  urgent  need  there  is  for  change  in  its 
administration.  From  the  beginning  of  its  history  it  has 
suffered:  in  1887,  two  years  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
that  "vacant  land"  was  seized  by  the  State;  in  1888,  came 
the  first  of  the  forced  labour  edicts ;  in  1895  the  ' '  Stokes  Affair ; ' ' 
in  1898  began  the  terrible  Mongalla  massacres;  in  1904  Consul 
Casement's  powerful  indictment  was  published  by  the  British 
Government  as  an  African  "White-Book,"  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Congo  Keform  Association  was  formed  in  England.  So 
little  reform  has  there  been  so  far,  however,  that  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  M.  Arnold,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Belgium  army,  was 
accused  of  massacring  sixty  Congolese. 

In  the  face  of  the  accumulated  evidence  of  years,  it  is  startling 
to  read  of  the  speech  made  recently  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  by  a  Mr.  Harrison,  who  denied  the 
fact  of  the  Belgium  atrocities  altogether.  Even  if  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Reform  Association  is  not  accepted  (and  possibly 
there  are  Americans,  as  there  are  Belgians,  who  think  that  the 
agitation  in  England  is  nothing  but  a  pretext  for  conquest)  yet 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  statement  of  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  and  Dr.  Dorpinghaus 's  book,  "  Deutschlands 
Rechte  u.  Pflichten  gegeniiber  dem  Belgischen  Kongo, ' '  published 
last  November,-  gives  full  details  of  the  present  regime. 

[390] 
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M.  Renkin  's  scheme  of  reform,  brought  forward  last  autumn, 
has  proved  bitterly  disappointing  to  many  people  in  England : 
the  Congo  Reform  Association  considers  it  merely  a  blind.  Pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  subject  in  Belgium,  however,  appears  to  be 
almost  nonexistent,  though  there  are  a  few  Belgians  who  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  colony. 

King  Albert  is  one  of  these:  he  made  an  expedition  to  the 
Congo  last  year;  and  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  has 
taken  every  opportunity  of  insisting  that  the  conditions  there 
shall  be  ameliorated.  He  is  by  nature  entirely  different  from 
the  late  King :  he  is  profoundly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  so  much  inclined  towards 
Socialism  that  the  Royalists  regard  him  almost  with  horror. 
Unfortunately,  the  Congo  is  no  longer  the  private  property  of 
the  Crown  and  the  question  of  its  administration  must  be  settled 
by  the  Government  and  not  by  the  King.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  own  inclination  to  democracy  and  the  fact  that  the  Belgians, 
irritated  by  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  late  King,  are  anxious 
that  he  should  be  no  more  than  a  figure-head  in  affairs  of  state, 
may  make  him  chary  of  imposing  his  own  will  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Government  of  Belgium  at  present  is  Catholic  and 
Royalist,  and  has  been  so  for  twenty-five  years.  The  Catholic 
majority  over  the  Socialists  and  Liberals  combined  is  very  small, 
however,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Government  may  be 
overthrown  at  the  election  in  May,  when  a  quarter  of  the  seats 
in  the  Chamber  will  be  voted  for.  The  election  of  the  whole 
Chamber  is  spread  out  over  Sight  years  in  Belgium,  a  quarter 
of  the  population  voting  for  a  quarter  of  the  members  every  two 
years.  Mr.  Morel  declares  that  it  was  in  view  of  this  coming 
election  that  M.  Renkin  refused  to  introduce  into  his  Congo 
Budget  any  proposals  for  Belgian  subsidies  to  the  Congo:  as  it 
is,  the  colony  contributes  large  sums  for  the  upkeep  of  museums, 
etc.,  in  Belgium,  and  gets  not  one  penny  in  return. 

The  predominant  party  of  Belgium  naturally  enough  sup- 
ports M.  Schollart,  the  Premier,  and  .M.  Renkin,  the  Colonial 
Minister,  in  their  scheme  of  reform.  Most  of  its  members  know 
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nothing  about  the  Congo ;  and  they  think  that  the  Congo  Reform 
Association  is  trying  to  get  possession  of  that  unhappy  country 
for  England.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Belgians  (there  are,  of 
course,  a  few  brilliant  exceptions)  take  no  interest  at  all  in  their 
colony,  except  that  they  feel  a  certain  vague  pride  in  the  posses- 
sion of  so  great  a  territory.  Liberals,  who  inveigh  against  other 
members  of  the  Government,  will  tell  one  that  M.  Renkin  is  "pas 
mal ; ' '  but  if  one  asks  what  M.  Renkin  has  done  or  is  going  to 
do  for  the  Congo,  they  shrug  their  shoulders :  they  take  no  inter- 
est in  that  question.  Belgium  has  need  of  a  Kipling  to  teach  her 
of  the  "White  Man's  Burden." 

This  ignorance  is  due  very  largely  to  the  Congo  Press  Bureau, 
which  has  succeeded  in  stilling  the  voice  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Belgian  and  Parisian  Press,  and  has  not  been  without  influence, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  on  some  English  newspapers  also.  It  was  actu- 
ally proved  in  1906  that  the  Congo  Government  had  paid  500 
frs.  a  month  for  eighteen  months  to  a  Brussels  newspaper.  M. 
Lorand,  the  leader  of  the  left  wring  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Bel- 
gian Chamber,  himself  says  "Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Brussels 
press  has  been  the  docile  instrument  of  the  Congo  butchers.  .  .  . 
there  is  no  public  opinion  in  Belgium  in  regard  to  the  Congo, 
for  nothing  is  known  here  about  the  Congo."  The  letter  con- 
taining these  words  was  published  in  the  Express  of  Liege. 
There  are  also  a  few  other  papers  whose  silence  is  not  to  be 
bought.  Le  Patriotc,  of  Brussels,  the  leading  Catholic  and  Roy- 
alist organ,  had  the  courage,  in  its  issue  of  February  28,  1907, 
to  denounce  the  Leopoldian  regime,  and  to  refer  the  atrocities  to 
the  Government :  ' '  The  Government  itself  forces  the  rubber.  .  . 
the  Government  is  adopting  the  same  measures  as  in  the  Mon- 
galla."  On  the  other  occasions  this  paper  has  taken  the  same 
stand,  and  so  lately  as  December  7,  it  attacked  the  policy  pur- 
sued since  the  annexation:  "The  Chamber  assumed  all  the 
charges  which  it  pleased  the  King  to  impose  upon  the  country. ' ' 
So  much  for  the  Belgian  Press. 

The  Church  which  might  do  so  much  to  effect  reforms  does 
not  officially  urge  them.  But  amongst  several  individual  priests 
who  have  raised  their  voices  in  protest  against  the  "Crime  of 
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the  Congo,"  the  chief  is  Father  Vermusch,  a  Jesuit;  in  his 
book  "La  Question  Congolaise,"  he  shows  no  less  ardour  for 
reform  than  Mr.  Morel  himself. 

M.  Vandervelde  is,  however,  the  greatest  champion  of  re- 
form. He  is  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Belgium,  and 
since  1899,  when,  with  M.  Lorand,  he  was  successful  in  bringing 
to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  Mongalla  massacres,  he  has 
fought  gallantly  in  the  Chamber  for  the  rights  of  the  Congolese. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  debate  on  the  Congo 
question  held  in  February,  in  the  Belgian  Chamber,  and  it  is 
largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  M.  Renkin  has  modified  his 
original  scheme  of  reform.  On  February  11,  he  "paid  an 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  Mr.  Morel,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congo 
Reform  Association,  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  criticised  the 
forced  labour  that  still  partially  existed."  Mr.  Morel  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  reform, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  thus  praised  by  a  Belgian.  M. 
Lorand,  who  has  given  enthusiastic  support  to  M.  Vandervelde, 
is  the  leader  of  the  "young"  Liberals  or  Progressives,  whose 
programme  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Socialists. 

During  the  Congo  Debate  at  the  beginning  of  February,  M. 
Renkin,  influenced  by  the  King  and  pressed  by  MM.  Vandervelde 
and  Lorand,  introduced  some  changes  into  his  scheme  for  Congo 
Reform.  Whether  these  changes  are"  at  all  adequate  is  a  matter 
for  doubt;  Mr.  Morel,  who  was  over  in  Brussels  at  the  time, 
wrote  home  in  despair  that  so  little  was  known  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  colony  that  no  real  reform  could  be  effected. 
The  few  who  do  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Congo  are  those 
whom  it  pays  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  However,  the  new  re- 
forms shew,  at  any  rate,  an  interest  in  the  country  itself,  apart 
from  the  money  that  can  be  wrung  out  of  it,  that  was  foreign  to 
the  Leopoldian  regime. 

The  greatest  change  promised  by  M.  Renkin  is  the  complete 
and  immediate  abolition  of  compulsory  labour  throughout  the 
whole  colony.  On  February  9,  he  stated  that  orders  had  al- 
ready been  given  to  this  effect,  and  that  the  recruiting  for  labour 
on  the  Grands  Lacs  Railway  and  the  Maqumbe  and  Uele  Rail- 
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roads  had  already  been  stopped;  that  the  local  government  had 
begun  the  reform  by  licensing  the  forced  labour  contingent,  of 
which  the  greater  part  had  voluntarily  re-engaged.  This — if  it  is 
true — is  an  excellent  beginning,  but  it  is  hard,  knowing  what 
we  do  of  Congo  methods,  to  believe  that  this  re-engagement  is 
entirely  voluntary.  It  was  of  the  natives  employed  on  the 
former  railway  that  Vice-Consul  Michell  wrote  in  his  report: 
*  *  They  are  hunted  in  the  forests  by  soldiers  and  are  brought  in, 
bound  by  the  neck,  like  criminals. "  Is  it  likely  that  these  people, 
some  of  whom  have  been  procured  by  raids  into  territory  1,500 
miles  away,  who  were  sent  in  chains  to  their  work,  and  who  re- 
ceived such  treatment  that  out  of  6,500  recruited  in  three  years, 
2,000  "disappeared"  (the  word  is  M.  Renkin's)— is  it  likely 
that  these  people  are  enlisting  under  their  old  masters  of  their 
own  free  will  ? 

Other  reforms  that  M.  Renkin  has  promised  during  the 
recent  debate  are  that  there  shall  be  no  labour-tax  for  1910;  that 
the  Government  will  encourage  the  sale  of  lands;  also  that  the 
system  of  personal  imports  will  be  considerably  changed.  He 
has  also  announced  that  it  is  King  Albert's  wish  largely  to  in- 
crease the  credit  for  hygienic  measures  in  the  colony.  About 
forty  decrees  have  been  passed  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  the  Congo,  a  department  where  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement. One  of  these  decrees  is  for  the  nomination  of  a 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  very  necessary  step,  as  at  present  the 
Congo  is  growing  poorer  every  day,  and  there  are  large  districts 
in  which  no  rubber  is  left.  A  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  Director 
General  of  Agriculture  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  left 
Brussels  in  February  to  examine  the  rubber  plantations  of  Cey- 
lon, Sumatra,  etc.,  and  the  irrigation  works  in  Egypt — thence  to 
proceed  to  the  Congo. 

Professor  Frateur,  too,  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Katanga 
Society  to  visit  the  schools  of  agriculture  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Rhodesia.  These  are  almost  the  first  signs  that  the  Belgian 
Government,  in  annexing  the  Congo,  had  any  other  object  in 
view  than  the  immediate  enrichment  of  themselves. 
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It  is  now  reported  that  gold  has  been  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  Katanga,  already  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
Congo.  The  Belgian  Government  now  possesses  only  19  per 
cent  as  against  British  44  per  cent  interest  in  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Katanga,  so  that  it  lies  with  the  British  nation 
rather  than  with  the  Belgian  to  decide  how  this  territory  is  to 
be  developed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  British  financiers 
will  consider  the  interests  of  the  Congo  before  their  own  pockets, 
or  else  the  Belgians  who  already  suspect  the  purity  of  the 
motives  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association  will  feel  that  their 
suspicions  are  justified. 

The  more  militant  members  of  the  Association,  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle,  for  instance,  feel  that  Belgium  has  so  often  evaded 
her  promises  of  reform,  that  no  more  trust  is  to  be  put  in  her, 
that  the  matter  must  be  brought  up  at  a  Conference  of  the  Pow- 
ers, or  if  the  Powers  will  not  act  in  concert,  that  England  must 
take  it  up  alone,  even  if  it  should  bring  on  a  war.  But,  now 
that  there  is  a  beneficent  King  ruling  over  the  Belgians,  and 
now  that  M.  Eenkin  has  yielded  to  some  of  the  demands  of  the 
reformers,  there  seems  to  be  some  hope  for  the  future  of  this 
country,  hitherto  so  unhappy. 

A.  M.  TAYLOR. 


She  tried  to  have  hope  and  trust,  though  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  future  would  be  anything  else  than  the  harvest 
of  the  seed  that  was  being  sown  before  her  eyes.  But  always 
there  is  seed  being  sown  silently  and  unseen,  and  everywhere 
there  come  sweet  flowers  without  our  foresight  or  labour.  We 
reap  what  we  sow,  but  nature  has  love  over  and  above  that 
justice,  and  gives  us  shadow  and  blossom  and  fruit  that  spring 
from  no  planting  of  ours. — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOLS 

The  work  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  will  begin  next  year 
under  conditions  much  more  favourable  from  the  material  stand- 
point than  those  which  have  prevailed  during  the  past  three 
years.  Since  its  inception  in  1907,  the  Faculty  has  had  its  offices 
in  the  "West  wing  of  the  Main  Building  while  for  lecture  pur- 
poses several  of  the  rooms  in  the  same  building — notably  West 
Hall — have  been  utilised,  somewhat  to  the  inconvenience,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  of  the  Arts  classes  and  their  instructors.  For  pur- 
poses of  observation  and  practice  teaching  the  city  kindly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  six  of  the  City  High  Schools  and 
two  of  the  larger  Public  Schools.  With  the  completion  of  the 
new  Faculty  of  Education  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Bloor 
Street  and  Spadina  Avenue,  accommodation  is  now  provided  for 
offices  and  lecture  rooms  and  for  a  practice  school  designed 
to  contain  some  three  hundred  pupils. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  all  the  lectures  in  Education 
will  be  given  in  the  new  building  and  much  of  the  observation 
and  practice  teaching  will  be  carried  on  there  as  well.  The 
permanent  staff  of  the  Faculty  will  be  materially  increased  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  Hitherto,  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Faculty  has,  with  two  exeptions,  been  made  up  of  sessional 
lecturers.  While  these  instructors,  drawn  in  the  main  from  the 
staffs  of  various  city  schools,  have  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  energies  and  have  rendered  invaluable  aid,  they  were  neces- 
sarily handicapped  greatly  through  being  compelled  to  give  their 
services  at  such  hours  as  could  be  spared  from  the  very  busy 
life  of  a  city  teacher.  It  is  to  be  expected  therefore  that  with 
a  staff  of  instructors  able  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  one  employment,  the  work  of  the  Faculty  will  hereafter  be 
better  articulated  and  therefore  more  effective. 

Model  and  practice  schools  form  a  most  important  part  of 
all  modern  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  These 
schools  will,  in  the  case  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  take  (at 
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the  outset,  at  least)  the  form  of  a  University  High  School  for 
boys  with  the  addition  of  such  classes  in  the  Elementary  subjects 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  These  schools  will  be  known  offi- 
cially as  the  University  Schools. 

A  significant  feature  of  modern  secondary  Education  is  the 
tendency  to  differentiate  in  subjects  and  methods  according  to 
the  needs,  the  tastes  and  the  vocational  ambitions  of  the  students 
concerned.  In  the  University  Schools  especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity course  in  Arts  and  to  the  various  professional  schools. 
The  needs  of  such  students  will  be  recognised  in  the  forming  of 
beginners'  classes  in  the  foreign  languages  some  two  or  three 
years  before  the  high  school  stage  is  reached.  This  practice  is  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  best  secondary  schools  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  and  should  prevent 
that  loss  of  time  and  dissipation  of  energies  which  is  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  the  student  who  enters  upon  University  work  with 
an  inadequate  preparation  in  the  Classics  and  in  the  Modern 
Languages.  Other  courses  of  co-ordinate  rank  and  of  equal 
thoroughness  and  completeness  will  be  provided  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  desirous  of  preparing  for  business  life  and  for 
those  whose  ambitions  have  not  been  very  definitely  formulated 
and  who  will  demand  therefore  instruction  of  a  somewhat  more 
general  character. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  instructors  will  be 
most  carefully  chosen  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
the  school  conform,  in  point  of  organisation  and  equipment,  to 
the  most  approved  ideals  in  modern  education. 

The  building,  which  is  practically  fire-proof,  is  constructed 
of  red  brick,  faced  with  terra  cotta  and  will  represent,  in  its  com- 
pleted form,  a  very  handsome  appearance  indeed.  It  is  of  three 
stories  with  a  high  airy  basement,  a  very  large  portion  of  which 
can  be  used  for  play  and  rest  rooms.  The  ground  floor  contains 
the  general  offices,  class  rooms  and  lecture  rooms.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  library,  and  class  and  lecture  rooms.  On  the  third 
floor  are  to  be  found  very  complete  laboratories  in  physics,  chem- 
istry and  biology,  rooms  for  instruction  in  Art,  and  a  lecture 
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room  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  Education.  For  the  present 
the  auditorium  building  to  the  west  and  immediately  to  the  rear 
—formerly  a  part  of  St.  Margaret's  College — will  be  used  as  an 
assembly  hall. 

The  friends  of  the  University  of  Toronto  will  rejoice  in  the 
completion  of  an  enterprise  which  raises  the  study  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  rank  of  a  University  subject  and  which  places  it  on 
a  par  in  the  matter  of  facilities  and  equipment  with  the  other 
applied  Sciences.  They  will  also  have  reason  to  feel  that  the 
University  may  in  the  future,  through  a  closer  and  more  sym- 
pathetic relationship  with  the  High  and  Public  Shools  of  the 
Province,  whose  teachers  it  trains,  serve  even  more  effectively 
than  in  the  past  the  interests  of  the  people  whose  legislative 
activity  has  called  it  into  being. 

H.  T.  J.  COLEMAN. 


I  must  hold  it  for  the  greatest  calamity  of  our  time,  which 
lets  nothing  come  to  maturity,  that  one  moment  is  consumed  by 
the  next,  and  the  day  spent  in  the  day ;  so  that  a  man  is  always 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  without  having  anything  to  show 
for  it.  Have  we  not  already  newspapers  for  every  hour  of  the 
day!  A  good  head  could  assuredly  intercalate  one  or  other  of 
them.  They  publish  abroad  everything  that  everyone  does,  or 
is  busy  with  or  meditating;  nay,  his  very  designs  are  thereby 
dragged  into  publicity.  No  one  can  rejoice  or  be  sorry,  but  as  a 
pastime  for  others ;  and  so  it  goes  on  from  house  to  house,  from 
city  to  city,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  at  last  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other, — all  in  post  haste. — Goethe. 


A  READING  CLUB 
> 

In  this  day  of  organisation  and  specialisation  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  write  of  any  one  club,  for  clubs  of  every  nature 
and  for  every  purpose  have  sprung  into  being;  many  of  these 
are  themselves  merging  into  broader  and  larger  organisations 
and  many  are  forming  the  nuclei  for  University  Extension  work. 

Ten  years  ago  a  few  women  busied  with  household  duties, 
business  calls  and  social  engagements,  but  desirous  of  broaden- 
ing their  education  and  enlarging  their  outlook  banded  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  study.  The  club 
thus  formed  has  stood  the  storm  and  stress  of  ten  years,  and 
looking  back  not  one  of  its  members  but  has  felt  the  influence 
of  the  work  accomplished  and  the  culture  gained.  Former  mem- 
bers are  scattered  through  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  To  each  of  these  is  sent  yearly 
the  programme  of  the  year's  work  and  from  them  greetings  are 
received  on  various  occasions,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that 
clubs  have  been  formed  in  western  towns  by  those  who  have 
gone  from  the  parent  organisation. 

Any  success  attained — and  we  are  proud  to  claim  success — 
is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  constitution,  to  which  the  mem- 
bers have  rigidly  adhered.  The  membership  has  been  strictly 
limited  to  twenty;  regular  attendance  is  compulsory,  illness 
being  the  only  valid  excuse  for  any  length  of  absence ;  the  meet- 
ings are  held  twice  a  month,  and  at  these  each  member  takes  the 
part  assigned  to  her,  and  as  the  programme  has  been  planned  in 
May  for  the  following  year,  which  commences  in  October,  there 
is  ample  time  given  for  preparation.  In  addition  to  this  special 
work,  each  member  comes  prepared  to  discuss  the  subjects  under 
consideration,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  the  women  without 
exception  have  been  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  in  under- 
taking their  share  in  the  work  and  responsibility. 

In  the  second  place,  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  varied 
nature  of  the  programme.  This,  admittedly,  is  open  to  criti- 
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cism,  but  unless  a  club  can  be  formed  of  men  or  women  all  in- 
terested in  one  line  of  study  and  all  intent  on  advancing  in  this 
one  branch,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  keep  a  real  interest  main- 
tained if  there  is  not  variety  in  subject  matter.  The  ideal 
programme  is  far  from  being  attained,  but  after  experiment 
and  trial,  the  work  of  this  club  has  been  divided  into  three 
branches,  poetry,  fiction,  history.  For  example,  one  year  there 
was  studied  for  fiction,  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson,  for  poetry, 
Shakespeare 's  Julius  Caesar,  and  for  history,  the  broad  outline  of 
Italian  history,  to  be  followed  the  ensuing  year  by  The  Renais- 
sance in  Italy.  Thus  opportunity  is  given  to  each  member  not 
alone  to  gratify  her  individual  taste  and  to  cultivate  her  par- 
ticular talent,  but  gradually  to  develop  in  those  branches,  the 
study  of  which  has  hitherto  meant  drudgery  and  ill-concealed 
distaste.  This  has  been  found  true  in  a  marked  degree.  And 
those  to  whom  history  was  especially  dull  and  uninteresting  at 
the  outset  are  acquiring  more  and  more  of  an  aptitude  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  who  found  Shakespeare  hard  to  follow 
and  infinitely  preferred  the  evenings  devoted  to  history,  have 
now  yielded  the  charm  of  his  art. 

The  effect  of  the  work  of  the  club  on  its  members  would 
prove  an  interesting  study,  for  growth  and  development  can  be 
traced  through  the  years,  not  alone  in  the  papers  prepared,  but 
in  the  broader  grasp  of  subject  matter  and  a  truer  appreciation 
of  the  underlying  purpose  of  all  history  and  literature.  In  the 
beginning,  opinions  of  critics  were  eagerly  followed,  none  the 
less  are  they  sought  now,  but  their  infallibility  is  not  as  im- 
plicitly accepted.  Originality  and  individuality  are  asserting 
themselves  in  criticism ;  and  whereas  the  work  prepared  and  the 
discussion  following  thereupon  may  have  little  value  from  a 
literary  standpoint  or  in  the  estimate  of  a  litterateur,  to  the 
members  themselves  this  growth  of  originality  is  of  inestimable 
benefit;  they  are  able  to  learn  and  assimilate  far  more  of  the 
lessons  of  fiction,  the  art  of  poetry  and  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory, than  if  they  blindly  followed  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of 
ethers.  Bacon  has  said,  "Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute, 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dis- 
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course,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. ' '  And  in  weighing  and  con- 
sidering there  has  often  been  shown  an  originality  of  criticism 
which  has  spared  neither  the  writer,  nor  the  subject  matter  nor 
the  acknowledged  critique. 

The  object  of  the  club  at  its  organisation  was  the  study  of 
liberal  arts,  and  from  this  object  the  members  have  never 
swerved.  They  have  lived  down  and  overcome  the  criticism  and 
ridicule  which  a  woman 's  club  seems  naturally  to  provoke ;  they 
have  gained  the  respect  of  the  scoffer  for  they  have  never  for- 
gotten the  club  motto,  "A  woman's  rank  lies  in  the  fullness  of 
her  womanhood."  The  vexed  question  of  woman  suffrage  has 
never  appealed  to  them,  nor  have  they  considered  the  perplexing 
problems  of  social  inequality.  From  its  very  inception  it  has 
been  purely  and  simply  a  literary  club,  outside  of  whose  sphere 
lie  those  interesting  and  complex  subjects  of  sociology  and 
politics. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  underlying  the  work  has  been 
that  of  procuring  the  necessary  books  and  reviews,  where  the 
library  facilities  have  necessarily  been  limited;  but  to  a  great 
extent  this  has  been  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  University  and 
other  friends.  The  club  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Bain,  of  the  Toronto  Public 
Library.  In  his  death  the  women  of  this  club  have  lost  a  most 
valuable  assistant  and  friend,  one  always  ready  to  help  and 
advise.  And  to  him  the  members  owe  gratitude  for  repeated  and 
unwearying  kindnesses.  During  the  ten  years,  too,  they  have  been 
privileged  to  listen  to  lectures  from  government  officials,  clergy- 
men and  University  professors,  to  all  of  whom  they  have  felt 
deeply  indebted. 

But  the  work  accomplished  and  the  information  obtained 
have  not  been  the  only  benefits,  nor,  indeed,  the  chief  benefits, 
derived  from  club  membership.  As  in  every  line  of  study, 
the  great  value  lies  not  in  the  amount  of  learning  acquired  nor 
in  the  knowledge  accumulated,  but  in  the  mental  training  and 
discipline.  One  cannot  always  demonstrate  the  facts  learned, 
nor  accurately  recite  the  data  studied,  but  there  is  a  breadth  of 
conception  and  a  largeness  of  view  that  unconsciously  comes  from 
systematic  reading  and  study. 
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The  discipline  derived  from  club  membership  is  excellent. 
All  meet  there  on  equal  terms  and  there  is  no  place  or  room  for 
individual  superiority.  Thus  the  sharp  angles  of  prejudice  are 
smoothed,  and  the  dogmatism  and  didactic  narrowness  of  limi- 
ted knowledge  break  down.  The  opinions  of  each  have  still 
their  place,  but  there  develops  the  larger  and  broader  vision 
which  comprises  and  develops  that  of  the  individual.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  club  have  acquired  some  knowledge  and  something 
of  the  mental  training  which  it  affords,  but  they  are  also  endeav- 
ouring to  realise  that  conception  of  culture  described  "not  as 
having  its  origin  in  curiosity  but  as  having  its  origin  in  the  love 
of  perfection.  It  is  a  study  of  perfection.  It  moves  by  the  force, 
not  merely  or  primarily  of  the  scientific  passion  for  pure  know- 
ledge, but  also  of  the  moral  and  social  passion  for  doing  good." 

ETHEL  G.  FLAVELLE. 


Yet  surely,  surely  the  only  true  knowledge  of  our  fellow-man 
is  that  which  enables  us  to  feel  with  him — which  gives  us  a  fine 
ear  for  the  heart-pulses  that  are  beating  under  the  mere  clothes 
of  circumstance  and  opinion.  Our  subtlest  analysis  of  schools 
and  sections  must  miss  the  essential  truth,  unless  it  be  lit  up  by 
the  love  that  sees  in  all  forms  of  human  thought  and  work,  the 
life  and  death  struggles  of  separate  human  beings. — Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life. 


LIBERALISM  AND  SOCIALISM 

Man  made  liberalism;  socialism  is  a  recent  acquisition  from 
the  gods.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  one  bears  all  the  marks 
of  the  primal  nurse  or  that  the  other  commands  the  worshipful 
obeisance  of  all  that  is  rational  and  moral.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  agree  with  Kier  Hardie  's  statement  that  socialism  is  the 
practical  outcome  of  Christianity  and  that  we  believe  liberalism 
is  the  incarnation  of  something  else.  What  is  meant  is  that  liber- 
alism has  grown  out  of  actual  social  and  political  conditions,  that 
it  has  been  always  closely  connected  with  specific  questions  of 
government,  that  it  has  been  practical  and  definite,  a  propaganda 
which  any  man  could  fasten  upon  and  adorn  with  rhetoric  or 
pelt  with  abuse.  Whether  we  trace  liberalism  from  the  Revolu- 
tion or  from  the  Eeform  Bills  of  1832  when  the  name  was  first 
used,  we  must  always  draw  its  characteristics  from  the  platform 
of  a  political  party  and  its  political  philosophy  from  the  definite 
reforms  in  social  or  political  conditions  which  the  party  has 
advocated.  Socialism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  long  an  intangible 
form  that  floated  through  the  speculations  of  philosophers  and 
the  dreams  of  Utopians.  Men  like  Owen,  holding  fast  to  the 
abstraction  that  man  would  be  better  if  the  social  order  was 
ideal,  considered  the  actual  state  of  society  only  long  enough  to 
be  fully  impressed  with  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  it  all. 
Then,  such  men  have  turned  away  and  built  fine  castles  in  the 
air  where  none  of  the  evils  of  the  present  society  could  well 
exist ;  but  they  gave  their  eager  fellow  citizens  no  idea  how  that 
desirable  state  of  affairs  might  be  attained.  Socialism  was  the 
concern  of  only  a  few  intellectual  Jupiters  with  powerful  imag- 
inations. Not  until  Karl  Marx  published  his  book  on  Capital, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  was  socialism  brought  to  earth 
and  made  a  scientific  proposal  for  a  reorganisation  of  society. 

Thus,  if  we  trace  English  liberalism  and  socialism  back  into 
history,  we  find  that  one  began  as  a  party  policy  and  the  other 
as  a  social  ideal.  Both  realised  that  there  was  much  room  for 
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improvement  in  the  established  social  order.  The  socialist  ap- 
proached the  task  of  reform  with  preconceived  ideas  as  to  what 
the  social  order  ought  to  be  and  tried  to  work  out  those  ideas. 
The  liberal,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  such  a  priori  views  and 
aimed  merely  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  social  order  as  he 
found  it. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  was  the  gradual  drawing  together  of 
those  forces  ranged  against  the  legal  disabilities  placed  on 
Dissenters  and  Catholics,  against  the  narrow,  corrupt  character 
of  parliamentary  representation,  and  against  the  mischievous 
economic  regulations  of  the  state,  that  produced  the  Liberal 
party.  The  common  tie  which  united  these  elements  was  oppo- 
sition to  restrictions  on  liberty.  Liberty,  in  the  field  of  religion 
and  the  franchise,  is  naturally  of  an  intensely  individualistic 
character:  and  consequently,  the  liberty  of  the  Dissenter  and 
the  parliamentary  reformer  found  the  laissez  faire  of  the  econ- 
omist a  readily  acceptable  doctrine.  In  1834,  liberalism  abol- 
ished the  Poor  Laws  because  it  was  seen  that  their  extremely 
socialistic  relief  measures  increased  instead  of  diminished  the 
number  of  paupers.  Then,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
gradual  removal  of  almost  all  other  import  duties  carried  out 
the  idea  of  freedom  in  the  realm  of  trade.  "When  the  Factory 
Acts  were  proposed,  Bright  and  Cobden  strongly  opposed  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  interfere  with  individual  free- 
dom. Therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  early  liberalism  tended 
on  the  whole  towards  individualism  and  away  from  the  ideal  that 
the  fullest  development  of  the  citizen  is  to  be  sought  principally 
through  state  regulation. 

The  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  this  individualism  is  found 
in  the  glaring  abuses  which  thoughtful  men  could  easily  trace 
to  the  mischievous  laws  of  the  time.  Privilege  was  legalised; 
vested  interests  were  favoured  by  state  regulations;  and  mon- 
opolies were  fostered  by  the  statutes.  The  employer  was  given 
an  advantage  over  his  employees  by  laws  which  prohibited 
workingmen's  combinations.  By  virtue  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the 
farmer  reaped  an  unfair  profit  from  every  other  consumer  in 
England;  and  the  Poor  Laws  took  money  from  the  pockets  of 
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the  thrifty  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  the  lazy  and  impro- 
vident. No  wonder,  then,  that  the  early  social  policy  of  liberal- 
ism was  largely  an  attack  on  state  regulation.  No  wonder  that 
such  a  policy  made  the  social  ideal  of  most  Liberals  extremely 
individualistic. 

Liberalism  has  never  lost  sight  of  this,  its  earliest  principle ; 
for,  less  than  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Asquith  said :  * '  It  has  been 
our  work  of  late  years  to  emancipate  the  country  from  state 
control.  Large  areas  of  our  social  and  industrial  life  have  been 
set  free  from  the  misdirected  and  paralysing  activity  of  the 
state."  This  negative  policy  in  social  questions  could  never 
have  been  strong  enough  alone  to  hold  together  a  party  which 
depended  for  its  existence  upon  aggression  and  progress.  Such 
a  policy  might  suffice  so  long  as  political  questions  were  upper- 
most in  men's  minds  and  so  long  as  the  leading  principle  of 
liberalism  Avas  political  reform.  This  was  the  case  for  three 
quarters  of  the  century.  "Before  1874,"  says  Lowell,  "the 
mission  of  the  party  was  to  bring  the  political  system  into  accord 
with  the  changes  that  had  come  over  the  nation. ' '  As  this  was 
gradually  accomplished  the  centre  of  liberal  aggression  shifted 
to  social  questions;  but  in  this  field,  it  had  to  compete  with  a 
progressive  social  policy  of  the  Conservatives.  ' i  Of  late  years, ' ' 
says  one  writer,  * '  the  parties  have  vied  with  each  other  in  advo- 
cating not  only  factory  acts,  but  measures  to  provide  employees 
with  compensation  for  accidents,  to  furnish  better  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes,  to  improve  public  health,  to  better  local 
government,  and  in  short  to  regulate  everything  with  a  view  to 
hastening  the  millenium  and  putting  it  to  the  credit  of  the  party 
in  power."  On  the  whole,  however,  Liberals  have  been  in  ad- 
vance of  Conservatives  in  the  field  of  social  reform.  Many 
Conservative  measures,  e.g.,  the  Trades  Union  Acts  of  1875  and 
1876,  have  really  been  initiated  by  Liberals. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while  social  questions  have  been 
becoming  of  greater  political  importance,  and  while  the  number 
of  state  regulations  which  Liberals  would  attack  as  infringing 
individual  liberty  has  been  decreasing,  the  number  of  Liberal 
measures  designed  to  improve  the  social  order  has  been  growing 
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rapidly.  The  various  licensing  bills  which  the  party  has  brought 
forward  might  be  classed  as  following  the  old  policy  of  attack 
on  state-made  monopolies.  The  factory  acts,  employer's  lia- 
bility acts,  and  the  bills  making  workingmen's  combinations 
legal,  protecting  trades  union  funds,  and  legalising  peaceful 
picketing,  might  be  designated  as  attempts  to  guarantee  for 
some  the  enjoyment  of  individual  liberty  from  which  they  would 
be  otherwise  excluded  by  their  economic  condition.  For  ex- 
ample, if  it  were  not  for  various  factory  acts,  most  of  which 
have  been  initiated  by  Liberals,  the  workingman  who  must  have 
employment  and  whose  choice  of  employment  is  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  circle,  would  have  to  hire  himself  to  work  under 
dangerous  and  unsanitary  conditions,  and  in  this  way  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  elementary  form  of 
personal  liberty.  This  idea  of  using  state  regulations  to  make 
personal  liberty  possible  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  which 
finally  split  the  Liberal  party,  on  the  question  of  economic  free- 
dom. Cobden  denounced  the  promoters  of  the  factory  acts, 
half  of  whom  were  Liberals,  as  "socialist  fools,"  and  the  old 
Whigs  saw  in  the  measures  an  attack  on  individual  liberty.  It 
took  a  long  time  for  the  conception  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
that  liberty  was  not  solely  a  matter  of  economic  relations  but 
was  concerned  with  personal,  intellectual,  and  moral  relations  as 
well.  Gradually,  however,  that  wing  of  the  liberal  party  which 
conceived  absolute  economic  freedom  as  sometimes  impossible 
of  reconciliation  with  other  elements  of  individual  liberty, 
triumphed.  From  that  time,  the  political  philosophy  of  liberal- 
ism has  been  swinging  away  from  individualism. 

Let  us  see  how  far  it  has  swung.  The  Mines  Bill  of  1908, 
which  limits  the  hours  of  werk  in  mines  to  8  hours,  is  the  most 
recent  illustration  of  a  series  of  Liberal  attempts  to  shorten  the 
working  day.  The  Trade  Boards  Bill  of  last  year  provides  for 
the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  in  the  sweated  trades.  Liberalism 
has  sought  to  provide  for  the  old  and  worn-out  workman  by  a 
non-contributory  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  and  for  the  husky 
''casuals"  by  a  system  of  labour  exchanges.  It  has  advocated 
national  insurance  and  compulsory  unemployment  insurance; 
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and,  by  its  Development  Bill,  proposes  to  offset  further  the  dis- 
astrous fluctuations  of  modern  industry  by  such  schemes  as 
afforestation.  All  these  measures  are  clearly  designed  to  cope 
with  the  evils  of  the  competitive  system  without  destroying  the 
encouragement  it  gives  to  individual  initiative  and  the  incentive 
it  offers  to  progress. 

With  regard  to  the  land  question,  Gladstone  carried  through 
an  important  series  of  measures  most  of  which  related  to 
Ireland.  One  was  his  "land  purchase  scheme"  which  aimed  to 
increase  the  number  of  small  holdings.  The  Small  Holding's 
Bill  of  1892  in  England,  however,  was  the  work  of  a  Tory 
government.  Perhaps,  the  most  advanced  step  of  liberalism  is 
to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  the  recent  Budget  for  taxation 
of  the  unearned  increment  in  undeveloped  land,  and  in  the 
reversion  of  leases.  Now,  in  so  far  as  this  tax  will  throw  more 
land  into  the  market  and  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings, 
it  will  increase  the  number  of  owners  of  private  property,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  it  is  anti-socialistic.  But,  if  the  land 
taxes  of  the  Budget  are  viewed  as  Lloyd-George,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  J.  A.  Hobson  view  them,  i.e.,  as  merely  a  step 
toward  the  taxation  of  land  by  the  state  up  to  100  per  cent  of 
its  value,  they  are  certainly  socialistic. 

If  the  political  philosophy  of  liberalism  has  undergone  a 
change,  the  real  meaning  of  socialism  has  also  undergone  a  re- 
markable transformation.  I  have  said  that  socialism  was  funda- 
mentally the  designation  of  the  social  ideal,  that  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  could  be  obtained  by  idealising  his  social 
relations.  To  the  philosophic  socialist,  state  action  was  regarded 
as  an  end  in  itself.  This  ideal  was,  of  course,  quite  as  narrow 
as  the  individualistic  ideal  of  the  early  laissez  faire  Liberals,  and 
has  suffered  quite  as  badly  when  men  have  attempted  to  apply 
it  logically.  The  abolition  of  family  life  follows  as  logically 
from  the  socialistic  idea  of  equality  of  opportunity  as  the 
abolition  of  private  property;  but  the  socialistic  attack  has 
been  largely  confined  to  the  latter  feature  of  the  existing  order. 
Even  here,  however,  the  stubborn  facts  of  human  nature  have 
made  it  impossible  to  accept  communism  as  sound  economic 
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theory.  The  socialist  who  would  make  the  need  of  the  individ- 
ual the  basis  of  distribution,  is  unable  to  fix  a  standard  need, 
or  convince  us  that  when  a  man  could  get  no  more  than  some 
other  men  said  he  needed,  progress  would  be  as  great  as  at 
present.  The  socialist  who  would  distribute  according  to  merit, 
has  yet  to  fix  a  satisfactory  criterion,  and  to  show  that  govern- 
ment distributers  would  be  tolerated,  with  human  nature  as  we 
find  it.  Socialism,  when  it  has  attempted  to  reconcile  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  its  social  ideal  with  the  facts  of  human  nature, 
has  been  forced  partially  to  abandon  that  ideal.  There  is, 
according  to  Frederic  Harrison,  really  no  absolutely  communis- 
tic propaganda  in  England  to-day.  True,  there  are  some  who  will 
.advocate  the  total  abolition  of  private  property,  but  they  say 
nothing  about  the  moral  code  or  social  aim  with  which  property 
is  to  be  administered.  These  men  are  Nihilists,  not  socialists. 
The  only  socialism  that  may  be  counted  as  a  vital  force  in  Eng- 
lish thought  to-day  is  known  as  state  socialism.  It  realises  the 
limits  of  monopoly ;  it  sees  that  all  industry  cannot  be  national- 
ised and  that  nationalisation  is  not  entirely  desirable.  It  does 
not  propose  to  eliminate  competition,  but  to  raise  it  to  a  higher 
plane,  to  make  it  more  and  more  a  question  of  character  and 
intellectual  ability.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real  socialism  which 
we  see  reflected  in  the  Fabian  Essays  and  such  books  as  Mr. 
Sidne}7  Ball's  Moral  Aspects  of  Socialism.  Socialism,  in  short, 
which  has  been  found  too  narrow  as  a  social  ideal  and  quite 
impossible  as  a  consistent  economic  theory,  is  to-day  nothing 
but  a  principle  in  practical  politics.  In  1867,  socialism  was  the 
name  of  an  idealistic  plan  for  the  distribution  of  wealth.  In 
that  year,  however,  Marx  brought  socialists  to  realise  that  the 
only  way  to  attain  their  ideal  was  by  entering  the  field  of  prac- 
tical politics.  They  began,  therefore,  to  support  various  parli- 
amentary measures  which  could  be  regarded  as  steps  towards 
their  Utopia.  Seats,  finally,  have  been  won  in  the  Commons. 
Meanwhile,  criticism  has  been  modifying  the  socialistic  ideal;  it 
has  become  vague  and  indefinite,  until  now  it  is  discernable  not 
as  a  complete  system,  but  only  as  a  number  of  isolated  principles 
of  state  control. 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  difference  between  liberalism 
and  socialism  is  not  fundamental ;  it  is  a  matter  of  degree. 
Liberalism  realises  that  opposition  to  all  monopoly  is  impossible, 
and  that  interference  by  the  state  in  economic  affairs,  so  long  as 
that  interference  is  in  harmony  with  the  morality  of  the  com- 
munity, is  justifiable.  Socialism,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
realises  that  complete  monopoly  by  the  state  is  undesirable,  and 
that  there  are  some  realms  into  which  state  regulation  cannot 
go  without  injuring  the  fullest  development  of  the  citizen. 
Socialism,  however,  is  prepared  to  go  further  with  national- 
isation than  liberalism;  for  example,  only  a  minority  of  the 
Liberals  favour  state  ownership  of  the  land,  whereas  all  social- 
ists advocate  this. 

The  change  in  the  political  philosophy  of  English  liberalism 
and  the  transformation  of  English  socialism  into  a  principle  of 
practical  politics,  are  responsible  for  what  Morley  calls  "the 
amazing  result  that  in  the  country  where  socialism  has  been  less 
talked  about  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  its  principles 
have  been  most  extensively  applied."  Nothing  was  heard  of 
socialism  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bills;  yet,  those  meas- 
ures almost  completely  realised  the  socialistic  ideal  of  democratic 
government.  In  the  name  of  liberalism,  great  reforms  were 
made  in  local  government ;  but  these  made  municipal  ownership 
possible  and  opened  to  socialism  a  field  for  the  development  of 
its  principles  and  the  testing  of  its  theories.  Further,  we  have 
just  witnessed  the  anomaly  of  British  peers  and  labour  leaders 
sitting  in  the  same  cabinet  and  voting  together  for  increased 
taxation  on  the  peers '  lands  in  order  to  pay  for  labour  exchanges 
that  will  make  more  of  the  lower  classes  earn  a  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  It  is  the  similarity  of  liberalism  and  social- 
ism in  England  which  has  saved  the  battle  for  social  reform  in 
that  country  from  degenerating  into  a  struggle  of  classes. 

A.  L.  FLEMING. 


RICHARD   PAUL  WUELKER,    (1845-1910) 

The  greatest  authority  on  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  one  of 
the  best-known  English  scholars  of  the  19th  century  has  passed 
away.  Professor  Wiilker  was  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
the  City  of  Gothe,  whose  connection  with  Frankfort  furnished 
the  late  professor  with  material  for  a  course  of  lectures  which 
recently  appeared  in  book  form  as  a  contribution  to  the  gossip 
about  Gothe  in  which  even  an  Anglo-Saxon  professor  may  take 
part.  As  a  Frankfurter  he  went  to  the  front  in  1870  and  wrote 
a  most  interesting  account  of  his  adventures  as  a  Freiwilliger. 
His  short  experience  of  mercantile  affairs  was  another  phase 
in  which  his  career  seemed  rather  that  of  an  American  than  of 
a  typical  German  professor. 

Wulker  was  a  student  of  the  great  Grein  whose  Library  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  with  its  splendid  Treasure  House  of  Speech 
(Sprachschatz)  is  the  finest  monument  ever  erected  by  German 
Scholarship  to  the  ancient  English  tongue.  Professor  Wiilker, 
himself,  edited  the  second  edition  of  this  great  work  which  he 
completed  in  1898.  Even  before  his  graduation  he  had  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  field  of  original  research  and  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  thesis  on  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  he  was 
called  to  the  Leipsic  professorship  of  English  Philology,  includ- 
ing as  it  always  does  in  Germany  both  Language  and  Literature. 
Here  he  continued  for  thirty-five  years  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  students  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  above  all  from 
this  continent.  Fliigel,  McLean,  Schelling,  Doering,  Parrot, 
Files,  Spaeth,  Needier,  McLay,  and  many  others  will  grieve  with 
the  writer  over  the  untimely  cutting  off  of  this  great  scholar. 

His  services  to  English  Philology  were  not  confined  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  which  besides  several  minor  works,  his  Compendium  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  will  always  be  the  great  first  source  on 
that  subject.  He  prepared  a  very  full  text-book  of  Middle 
English  in  two  volumes  and  wrote  in  a  more  popular  style  a 
complete  History  of  English  Literature  in  two  volumes,  splendid- 
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ly  illustrated,  which  has  set  a  new  fashion  in  books  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nor  should  his  revised  edition  of  Wright's  Anglo  Saxon 
Vocabularies  be  forgotten,  which  thus  combines  the  names  of 
two  most  distinguished  scholars  in  this  difficult  subject. 
But  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  study  of  English  was 
the  founding  of  Anglia — a  critical  philological  review  devoted 
wholly  to  English,  and  taking  the  place  in  part  of  Ebert's 
earlier  English  and  Romance  Journal  in  which  Wiilker's  first 
papers  appeared. 

D.  R.  KEYS. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

We  print  Mr.  Bell's  paper  which  was  given  at  the  Educa- 
tional Association,  because  it  applies  not  to  history  alone,  but  to 
many  school-subjects,  where  an  'outline'  instead  of  a  selected 
and  reasonable  portion  of  the  work  is  required. 

Miss  A.  M.  Taylor,  who  taught  for  some  time  at  Saint 
Margaret's  College,  will  be  remembered  by  many  University 
friends.  She  now  resides  in  Brussels.  Miss  E.  G.  Flavelle  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University.  We  hope  that  the  success  of  the 
reading  club  which  she  describes  will  stimulate  other  graduates 
to  give  their  time  and  energy  to  the  same  excellent  work. 

For  the  other  contributions  to  this  issue  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Coleman,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  to  Professor 
Keys,  and  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Fleming,  a  student  in  Arts  of  the  present 
fourth  year.  Mr.  Fleming's  paper  was  read  at  the  Historical 
Club. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the  art- 
icles or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We  reserve  the 
right,  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  material 
submitted  to  us,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to  let  the 
contributor's  name  appear. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

A  correspondent  asks  the  following  questions  about  the 
Alumni  Association : 

( 1 )  Who  are  the  present  officers  of  the  General  Association  ? 

(2)  When  and  how  are  the  officers  nominated  and  elected? 

(3)  What  means  has  the  Association  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  alumni? 

(4)  Does  the  central  organisation  interest  itself  in  forming 
local  or  branch  associations  ? 

(5)  What  is    the  relation  of    the    local    association  and   of 
alumni,  not  connected  with  local  organisations,  to  the  general 
association  as  regards  voting  for  officers,  etc.  ? 

(6)  What  does  the  Association  consider  as  its  main  function 
towards  the  alumni  and  the  University  ? 

The  names  of  the  present  officers  of  the  general  association 
and  of  all  branches  are  to  be  found  on  the  back  page  of  THE 
MONTHLY.  Clauses  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  of  the  constitution  require 
that— 

IV.  The  Association  shall  have  as  Patron  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  and  as  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

V.  The  elected  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  an 
Honourary   President,    a    President,    seven    Vice-Presidents,    a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  thirty-three  Councillors,  including  an 
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undergraduate  representative  from  each  of  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Medicine  and  Applied  Science,  and  these  officers,  together 
with  the  dignitaries  mentioned  in  Article  IV.  and  such  ex-officio 
Councillors  as  are  provided  for  in  Article  VII.  below,  and  also 
together  with  ex-Honourary  Presidents  and  ex-Presidents  of  the 
General  Association  during  five  years  from  the  date  of  their 
retirement  from  the  office  of  Honourary  President  or  President, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Council,  to  which  shall  be  en- 
trusted all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association.  When 
through  resignation  or  death  the  office  of  President  or  other 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  becomes  vacant  after  the 
annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
fill  the  same  by  election. 

VI.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Toronto  in  June  in 
Convocation  week.    Special  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be 
called  by  the  President  on  the  requisition  of  any  ten  members, 
and  the  President  shall  have  power  to  summon  the  Executive 
from  time  to  time.    Twenty-five  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  five  a  quorum  of  the  Executive. 

As  the  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  graduates,  the  Asso- 
ciation relies  chiefly  upon  THE  MONTHLY.  But  the  General 
Secretary  has  always  maintained  relations  with  the  branches  of 
the  Association,  and  frequently  the  President  of  the  University 
and  members  of  the  staff  visit  local  associations  and  take  part  in 
their  meetings.  The  fourth  and  fifth  questions  are  succinctly 
answered  by  clauses  III.  and  VII.  of  the  constitution : 

III.  Membership.  The  membership  shall  consist  of  all  gra- 
duates and  undergraduates  in  any  faculty  or  department  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  attended  the 
regular  exercises  of  any  department  of  the  University  for  a 
whole  session,  and  of  all  members  of  the  governing  and  teaching 
bodies  of  the  University  and  of  federated  and  affiliated  institu- 
tions. 

VII.  Branch  Associations.    Members  or  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  shall  be  empowered  to  organise  themselves 
into  branch  associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  objects 
of  this  Association,  and  all  such  clubs  or  organisations  shall  be 
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considered  as  being  in  affiliation  with  this  Association.  The 
President  and  Secretary  of  such  associations  shall  be  ex-officio 
Councillors  of  this  Association. 

The  Constitution  defines  the  object  of  the  Association  as 
being  "to  unite  the  Alumni  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
University-  of  Toronto." 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  GRADUATES 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  University  of  Toronto  graduates 
resident  in  Toronto  was  marked  by  genuine  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  University.  Subjects  of  real  importance  were  ably 
introduced,  the  discussion  was  followed  throughout  with  keen 
interest  and  the  President's  exposition  of  University  policy 
aroused  real  enthusiasm.  The  criticism  offered  was  put  forward 
earnestly  and  soberly ;  no  one  wished  to  advocate  any  other  than 
a  constructive  and  helpful  programme. 

Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  than  to  find  a  representa- 
tive body  of  graduates  demanding  larger  opportunities  to  serve 
the  University,  willing  and  ready  to  take  their  share  of  responsi- 
bility. With  this  object  in  view,  graduates  will  probably  concen- 
trate for  a  time  upon  the  effort  to  secure  graduate  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Governors.  At  present,  as  has  been  well 
pointed  out,  the  Chancellor  represents  Convocation,  but  if  other 
branches  follow  the  lead  of  the  Toronto  meeting,  the  further 
demand  will  be  made,  that  the  graduates  should  elect  some  of 
their  own  number,  from  whom  the  Government  could  choose 
certain  members  of  the  Board. 

Advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  excellent  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  graduates  to  suggest  one  or  two  channels  into  which 
it  could  be  directed. 

Every  one  has  been  struck  by  the  real  satisfaction  which 
a  few  graduates  of  this  or  any  other  University  get  from  taking 
an  interest  in  and  assisting  it.  A  greater  number  of  graduates, 
by  doing  the  same,  would  avail  themselves  of  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  native  wealth  of  kindliness  and  gener- 
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osity.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  should  begin 
hostilities  with  members  of  other  institutions,  seeking,  like 
Indian  braves,  to  drink  their  rivals'  blood  and  thereby  to 
increase  their  own  courage.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  take  every  opportunity  of  manifesting  a  loyalty  to 
this  institution  which  they  undoubtedly  cherish. 

We  urge,  in  the  second  place,  that  graduates,  particularly  in 
small  centres  of  population,  take  part  in  university  extension, 
especially  by  forming  groups  with  which  university  lecturers 
can  co-operate.  During  this  last  winter,  graduates  in  several 
Ontario  towns  have  undertaken  to  provide  the  public  with  lec- 
tures from  the  University  list.  We  know  of  no  case  where  their 
efforts  have  not  met  with  uniform  success. 

Lastly,  we  ask  support  for  this  paper.  The  aim  of  THE 
MONTHLY  is  to  reach  the  graduates,  to  inform  them  about 
the  University,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  to  inform  them  about 
themselves.  So  they  should  help  not  merely  by  subscribing  to 
THE  MONTHLY,  which  is  the  least  part  of  the  matter,  but  by 
sending  in  letters,  articles,  notes,  material  which  interests  them. 
They  will  come  in  this  way  to  realise,  what  is  really  the  fact, 
but  is  too  often  ignored,  that  the  paper  is  theirs.  No  journal 
has  ever  succeeded  in  bringing,  like  a  drag-net,  inanimate  bodies 
to  the  surface. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

From  the  recent  English  experiment  in  University  extension, 
it  may  be  possible  to  draw  some  lessons  for  this  continent.  It 
is  clear  at  the  outset  that  any  extension  scheme  must  depend  for 
success  upon  the  willingness  of  those  taking  advantage  of  it  to 
do  the  work  involved.  The  start  was  made  in  England  because 
of  the  expressed  desire  of  workmen  in  factories  to  receive  in- 
struction. Representatives  of  the  men  act  on  the  committees 
which  direct  the  organisation;  the  men  themselves  do  the  work. 
In  Mr.  Tawney's  words  "they  pledge  themselves  to  study  for 
three  years,  to  write  essays  once  a  fortnight  during  the  session, 
and  to  read  the  books  supplied  to  the  class.  The  class  meets 
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once  a  week  for  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  from  October  to 
April.  An  hour's  lecture  by  the  teacher  is  followed  by  an 
hour  '&  instruction. ' '  This  arduous  programme  the  workers  have 
voluntarily  undertaken.  In  practice  each  of  them  writes  more 
than  the  essay  a  fortnight,  usually  turning  out  seventy-two 
essays  in  the  three  years,  a  total  which  might  alarm  many  an 
undergraduate.  This  enthusiasm  has  overcome  the  handicaps 
which  a  defective  training  in  early  years,  and  hard  conditions 
place  upon  them.  Fortunately  the  machinery  with  which  their 
lives  are  now  so  intimately  associated  does  not,  as  was  feared, 
furnish  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  progress.  Sociologists  have 
long  lamented  the  terrible  lot  of  the  employee  who  feeds  a 
machine  day  in  and  day  out;  the  less  human  he  is,  the  better; 
initiative,  originality  destroy  him.  The  workmen  find,  however, 
that  while  discharging  these  mechanical  tasks  they  can  freely 
pursue  their  own  thoughts;  in  fact,  the  more  absorbing  their 
mental  preoccupation,  the  more  automatic  and  effective  their 
physical  efforts  become.  They  seem  to  play  the  one  part  in  life, 
where  distractions  are  an  unqualified  advantage.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  in  some  shops  readers  are  employed  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  employees  from  the  machines.  Under  other 
circumstances,  where  heavy  physical  labour  is  required,  the  men 
turn  gladly  to  reading  and  study  after  hours ;  they  crave  mental 
stimulus  after  bodily  fatigue.  The  exercise  university  students 
get  from  games,  they  get  from  swinging  sledges.  The  general 
conclusion  is  that  many  men,  in  many  lines  of  work,  desire  edu- 
cation and  find  time  for  it. 

To  meet  the  case  the  universities  provided  special  tutors,  who 
were  to  meet  the  groups,  discuss  the  subjects,  and  correct  the 
essays.  The  methods  of  personal  instruction,  with  which  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  familiar,  were  extended  to  a  wider  sphere. 
The  old  idea  of  university  extension,  which  maintained  popular 
and  entertaining  lectures  for  amused,  appreciative,  delighted, 
but  in  few  cases  earnest  audiences  was  definitely  abandoned. 
* '  No  attempt  is  made  in  the  classes  at  popular  lecturing. ' '  Cer- 
tainly the  standards  of  work  and  questions  as  given  in  the 
Oxford  Report  were  much  higher  than  those  upheld  in  many 
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universities  on  this  continent.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
the  eating.  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  said  the  other  day  that  of  the  essays 
written  in  the  test-classes  which  have  been  at  work  for  two 
years,  one-third  would  obtain  a  first-class  in  the  Oxford  schools. 
Some  of  the  best  come  from  men  who  have  left  school  at  thirteen. 
The  great  majority  show  exceptional  power  of  concentration, 
independence  of  judgment  and  freshness  of  thought. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  education  given  is  not  tech- 
nical. The  men  are  face  to  face  with  social,  economic  and  con- 
stitutional problems.  They  are  already  playing  a  large  part  in 
the  democracy;  and  know  that  the  unions,  the  societies,  demo- 
cracy itself  will  need  a  constant  and  increasing  supply  of  lead- 
ers. So  the  subjects  taught  are  mainly  economics,  history  and 
political  science. 

The  main  objections  to  any  adaptation  of  the  English  scheme 
to  American  conditions  will  be  that  this  is  class-education,  pos- 
sible in  a  country  which  is  seamed  with  class  divisions,  but  un- 
necessary where  free  public  schools  welcome  all  the  people.  The 
answer  must  simply  be  an  appeal  to  facts.  There  are  trades- 
unions,  labour  organisations,  labour-leaders  on  this  continent; 
if  these  men,  or  any  other  men,  wish  to  approach  the  universi- 
ties and  undertake  this  work,  then  the  universities  should  grant 
their  request.  That  is  all.  The  universities  make  no  distinctions. 
In  England  they  act  with  the  Trades  Unions  because  the  Unions 
were  ready  to  join  in  the  scheme.  They  teach  no  special  brand 
of  knowledge  to  any  class.  Mr.  Tawney  says :  ' '  The  lectures  on 
economic  theory  and  economic  history  are  substantially  the 
same  as  the  writer  has  given  to  undergraduates  in  Oxford  and 
Glasgow."  In  this  country  the  university  would  take  groups 
of  men  as  she  found  them.  In  our  towns,  doctors,  artisans, 
storekeepers  could  combine  without  a  thought  of  class-distinction. 
If  such  prejudices  do  not  exist,  the  university  will  not  drag 
them  in.  i 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  schools,  it  must  be  recognised 
frankly  that  most  men  leave  them  too  soon.  In  England,  98  per 
cent  of  the  manual  workingclasses  leave  them  before  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  the  same  tendency  is  showing  itself  on  this  continent. 
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The  real  reform  is  to  remove  the  handicap  and  to  provide  all 
citizens  with  a  more  adequate  education  in  early  life.  But  until 
this  comes,  as  ultimately  it  must,  we  have  to  deal  with  great 
masses  of  men,  who  would  still  educate  themselves,  if  they  had 
the  chance.  The  first  condition  necessary  to  the  success  of  any- 
such  scheme,  that  is,  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  workers, 
could  surely  be  satisfied  on  this  continent.  The  universities  can- 
not hang  back  on  this  ground.  But  they  have  other  difficulties 
to  overcome.  They  must,  in  the  first  place,  maintain  university 
standards  and  do  university  work.  They  can  do  so  only  by  engag- 
ing additional  instructors.  The  English  universities  do  not  put 
this  new  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  regular  staff.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  scheme  employs  tutors  who  give  all  their 
time  and  energy  to  this  undertaking.  They  must  be  paid  out  of 
a  special  fund.  Mr.  Tawney  has  described  the  plans  followed  in 
England  for  raising  money.  On  this  continent  money  should 
not  be  wanting,  once  the  idea  takes  hold.  But  a  special  staff  and 
special  resources  are  necessary.  For  the  time,  the  State,  looking 
to  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  might  do  well  to  provide  them. 
It  is  possible,  though  so  complex  are  the  interests  involved,  we 
hesitate  to  make  the  suggestion,  that  universities  on  this  con- 
tinent might  embrace  technical  education  in  the  scheme,  not 
permanently,  but  to  meet  the  present  need.  Wisconsin  is  said  to 
have  done  so  already.  In  any  case,  American  education  needs 
some  strong  stimulus  which  the  universities  should  endeavour  to 
supply. 


THE  NEW  IMPERIALISM 

Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  in  our  time  than  the 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  'Imperialism.'  Some  years  ago  em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  the  imperial  side  of  the  Empire,  upon  its 
self-sufficiency  in  relation  to  outside  powers,  and  upon  the 
mutual  dependence  of  its  parts.  This  conception  took  form  in 
the  economic  theory  of  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  which  would 
have  kept  England  the  manufacturing  centre  and  the  colonies 
the  producers  of  raw  material.  It  found  expression  at  the 
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different  imperial  conferences.  Over  against  it  stood  the  idea 
that  the  colonies  should  secure  larger  control  of  their  own 
affairs  and  should  develop  to  the  full  their  own  resources  and 
manufactures.  The  movement  for  colonial  freedom  of  action 
proved  irresistible  and,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  Canada's 
representatives  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  success.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  suggested  at  Glasgow  that  England  should  make  up 
the  raw  materials  supplied  by  the  colonies  but  the  suggestion 
was  not  followed  up.  Colonial  autonomy  is  now  recognised  in  a 
thousand  wrays.  The  separate  parts  of  the  Empire  are  develop- 
ing their  own  manufactures.  Canada  arranges  its  own  trade- 
treaties  with  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  maintains  a 
protective  duty  against  Great  Britain.  The  colonies  are  creating 
their  own  navies.  England  itself  is  considering  the  proposal  to 
tax  colonial  grain  in  the  interests  of  the  homeproducer.  Lastly, 
England  has  entered  into  such  relations  with  foreign  powers  as 
the  old  imperialism  hoped  to  make  unnecessary. 

But  imperialism  is  not  dead.  No  stronger  proof  of  its  vital- 
ity could  be  found  than  its  ability  to  meet  these  greatly  altered 
conditions.  Though  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  have  their 
own  tariffs,  they  give  preferences  one  to  another  which  have 
commercial  value  and  prove  that  imperial  sentiment  is  still' 
cherished.  Perhaps,  indeed,  imperial  feeling  has  never  shown 
itself  so  powerful  as  of  recent  years,  when  the  various  states 
within  the  Empire  have  been  advancing  towards  autonomy.  The 
new  imperialism  bases  its  hopes  upon  this  paradox,  and  en- 
courages the  self-development  of  the  colonies.  Among  its  ex- 
ponents are  Mr.  Richard  Jebb  in  The  Morning  Post  and  Mr. 
Philip  Kerr  in  the  South  African  Monthly,  The  State.  The 
former  writes:  "The  characteristic  of  the  original  Tariff-Re- 
form  policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  launched  in  1903,  was  that 
its  bias  was  Imperial  rather  than  national,  the  country  being 
asked  to  accept  the  new  duties  on  foreign  food  for  the  sake  of 
Imperial  Union.  Mr.  Chamberlain 's  policy  wras  thus  different 
in  principle  from  that  of  the  Dominions,  where  the  bias  was 
national.  Subsequently  Mr.  Chamberlain  shifted  it  on  to  a 
national  basis  by  proposing,  further,  to  tax  foreign  manufac- 
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tures  for  the  benefit  of  home  industries;  and  the  transition  was 
completed  when  the  Tariff  Commission  proposed,  in  the  interest 
of  home  agriculture,  to  impose  certain  duties  on  Colonial  produce 

while  maintaining  the  principle  of  Preference The 

next  phase  for  the  British  democracies  may  be,  if  the  Empire 
holds  together,  the  evolution  of  an  Imperial  patriotism,  over 
riding  the  national  patriotism  which  predominates  to-day.  But 
at  present  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the  advance  towards 
Imperial  union  is  undoubtedly,  as  the  Dominions  have  instinc- 
tively judged,  through  the  development  rather  than  by  the  sup- 
pression of  national  consciousness  and  national  economic  inter- 
ests." This  is  an  attractive  and  daring  doctrine.  The  only 
danger  is,  that  by  carrying  the  colonies  so  far  towards  national- 
ism it  may  in  the  end  leave  imperialism  with  no  ground  to  stand 
on.  If  each  separate  part  of  the  Empire  consults  its  own  inter- 
ests, when  will  it  consult  the  interests  of  the  other  parts  or  of 
the  whole?  We  must  not  sacrifice  the  whole  to  the  parts,  any 
more  than  we  should  sacrifice  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Mean- 
while we  might  well  give  more  attention  than  we  do  to  construct- 
ing that  nice  balance  between  these  extremes,  upon  which  the 
political  future  of  the  Empire  must  depend. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

The  President  will  speak  at  Parry  Sound  on  May  4,  at  Oakville  on 
May  13. 

Commencement  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  10.  On  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  9,  the  Board  of  Governors  will  give  a 
reception  for  the  members  of  the  graduating  year,  at  which  the 
President  will  deliver  an  address. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Smith's  Lectures 

The  University  has  been  fortunate  this  session  in  its  guests  front 
Oxford.  After  Mr.  Fisher  on  Napoleon  has  come  Mr.  Smith  on  Burke. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  small  band  who  somehow 
contrive  to  combine  loyalty  to  the  tutorial  system  with  an  output  of 
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valuable  literary  work — in  him  Oxford  sent  us  one  of  the  foremost 
of  her  scholars  to  lecture  on  the  greatest  man  of  action  in  history. 
It  is  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Smith's  scholarship  to  say  that  he  is  above 
all  (what  Oxford  is  never  credited  with  possessing)  himself  a  man  of 
action — a  master  in  the  art  of  getting  things  done.  His  subject  was 
the  statesman  who  only  held  office  for  a  twelve-month,  who  was  also  the 
greatest  of  modern  political  philosophers.  Mr.  Fisher  showed  how 
research  can  revivify  a  great  historic  figure  till  he  can  be  more  inti- 
mately and  truly  known  in  after  ages  than  in  his  own.  Mr.  Smith 
showed  how  the  theories  of  a  thinker  of  a  century  ago  may  be  made  a 
living  comment  on  the  problems  of  the  present.  Oxford  is  often  criti- 
cised on  each  of  two  grounds,  an  insufficient  literary  output  and 
insufficient  practical  training,  one  party  clamorous  for  more  research- 
ers, the  other  for  more  efficient  citizens.  To  produce -both  is  at  any 
rate  the  aim  of  the  University,  since  a  new  epoch  in  her  history  was 
opened  by  Jowett,  the  great  Master  of  the  College  where  so  much  of 
Mr.  Smith's  work  has  also  been  done. 

It  was  surely  possible  to  see  something  of  the  spirit  of  Balliol  in 
Mr.  Smith's  handling  of  his  theme.  "Politics  are  rarely  treated  with 
the  loftiness  that  breathes  in  every  page  of  Burke' s."  He  is  the  peer 
of  Milton  in  his  idealism,  yet  more  practical  because  more  statesman- 
like even  than  Hobbes.  He  never  leaves  a  hard  matter  till  he  has 
struck  fire  out  of  it.  To  him  more  than  anyone  else  is  due  the  deep 
interest  in  politics  which  still  informs  English  public  life :  he  cured  the 
British  public  of  their  canting  worship  of  revolution,  he  taught  them 
to  respect  their  representatives,  he  laid  down  the  lines  of  their  Imperial 
policy.  All  the  warmth  and  glow  of  a  noble  nature  was  inwrought  with 
a  great  intellect  to  produce  a  philosophy  which  will  be  far  more  influen- 
tial a  century  hence.  It  is  true  in  one  sense  that  he  comes  at  the  end 
of  a  long  sweep  of  national  development  to  fuse  the  doctrines  of  Filmer 
and  Hobbes  with  those  of  the  Puritans,  of  Milton  and  of  Locke.  But 
equally  true  is  it  that  in  another  sense  he  is  the  anticipator  of  yet 
another  process  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live;  he  states  the  problem 
which  we  have  to  work  out.  As  we  watch  him  grappling  with  the 
questions  of  his  day,  we  find  him  establishing  principles  as  valid  for 
us  as  for  him,  Wilkes,  fortunately  perhaps,  is  no  more,  unfortunately 
America  is  lost  for  good  and  all,  the  "almost  heroic  stupidity  of  George 
III"  has  ceased  to  influence  our  destiny,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  rights 
of  man  to  charm  our  ear.  But  more  than  ever  to-day  is  there  need 
of  Burke's  great  principles :  reform  and  you  need  not  reconstruct, 
be  a  man,  but  a  citizen  first,  politics  are  holy  ground. 

For  just  now  we  are  coming  through  the  fringe  of  a  century  of 
acute  individualism — so  acute  that  it  could  on  occasion  stigmatise 
certain  local  bodies  as  "sinks  of  filth,"  that  it  was  blind  to  the 
significance  of  that  good  old  English  word  "commonweal,"  that  it 
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could  complacently  recognise  as  its  motto  the  famous  phrase  that  the 
movement  of  society  is  from  status  to  contract.  Slowly  is  gathering 
force  the  conviction  that  we  must  recapture  for  the  state  some  of  the 
ethical,  and  even  religious  authority  which  it  possessed  in  the  middle 
ages.  State  action  need  not  necessarily  mean  "more  brass  buttons 
tempered  by  more  tips" — the  only  representative  of  the  State  need 
not  always  be  the  policeman.  And  already  Burke  has  shown  the  way. 
He  is  as  much  of  an  idealist  as  Tom  Paine: he  too  believes  in  the 
Rights  of  Man.  But  he  sees  them  not  as  against  the  State,  not  as  the 
privileges  of  the  individual,  but  as  the  duties  of  the  community.  It 
is  as  true  now  as  ever  that  the  matter  of  Paine's  enthusiasm  wants 
enforcing  in  the  spirit  of  Burke.  The  public  spirit  of  mankind,  it 
must  be  realised,  is  a  vast  reservoir  which  we  have  only  just  begun 
to  tap — the  State  is  not  a  clumsy  piece  of  mechanism,  but  itself  an 
organism.  We  Anglo-Saxons  have  much  to  help  us  in  the  endeavour 
— the  ingrained  corporateness  of  our  mediaeval  civilisation,  enshrined 
in  our  common  law,  the  spirit  of  the  Club,  the  spirit  of  College  life, 
the  spirit  of  Compromise,  three  things  which  we  have  made  distinct- 
ively ours.  By  these  means  we  may  hope  for  deliverance  from  the 
gospel  of  crude  individualism,  the  gospel  that  would  make  every  tinker 
and  tailor  a  prophet.  Set  up  a  high  ideal  of  citizenship,  keep  the 
masses  Christian,  and  insist  with  Burke,  despite  contemporary  condi- 
tions, that  Politics  are  a  religion. 

Mr.  Smith's  audience  was  divided  into  two  classes,  an  enthusi- 
astic majority  and  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  fanatical  minority. 
To  the  first,  broadly  speaking,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  stranger,  and  to  them 
the  lectures  must  have  been  interesting  indeed,  quite  apart  from  the 
subject,  for  the  light  they  threw  on  the  spirit  and  influence  of  a  teacher 
who,  long  as  is  his  record,  is  always  in  the  van  of  the  fresh  ideals  and 
enthusiasms  of  young  Oxford,  the  most  unconquerably  young  commun- 
ity in  the  world.  To  the  second  " A. L."  has  long  been  the  master  of  them 
that  know,  that  final  court  of  appeal  on  every  possible  subject  of 
learning  and  conduct  which  the  ideal  college  tutor  must  be.  For  them 
it  is  not  easy  to  put  into  words  what  it  was  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  once 
again  in  that  most  characteristic  vein  of  his — of  far  reaching  suggest- 
iveness,  of  quaint,  ripe  humour  and  of  independent,  vigorous  and 
hopeful  thought.  K.  N.  B. 

University  of  Toronto  Club,  New  York  City 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Club  of  New- 
York,  after  a  very  pleasant  dinner,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected,  as  follows :  President :  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Arts,  281  Fourth 
Ave. ;  Vice-Presidents :  W.  A.  Goodall,  Medicine;  Geo.  S.  Hodgins, 
Applied  Science;  W.  J.  K.  Vanston,  Arts;  Sec.-Treas. :  T.  Kennard 
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Thomson,  Applied  Science,  50  Church  St. ;  Membership  Committee : 
John  S.  Thompson. 

As  Mr.  Stern,  the  retiring  President,  is,  unfortunately,  very  ill, 
Mr.  F.  D.  Fry,  Senior  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair  before  the 
election,  and  as  the  new  President,  Mr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  was  unable 
to  attend,  Mr.  Vanston  was  asked  to  take  the  chair  after  the  election. 

The  Secretary  delivered  a  message  from  the  first  President,  Geo. 
H.  Ling,  now  in  Saskatoon,  and  the  first  non-resident  member  of  the 
Club. 

The  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  McConkey's  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April 
13.  Mr.  C.  H.  Mitchell,  the  retiring  President,  presided.  After  the 
reading  of  communications  by  the  secretary,  Dr.  S.  Morley  Wickett, 
a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  was  unanimously  carried.  His  Honour,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present,  and  urged 
that  the  balance  of  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Ridgeway 
Memorial  Window  be  raised  forthwith.  Dr.  Wickett,  in  introducing  a 
resolution  about  University  architecture,  spoke  of  the  approach  to  the 
University,  of  the  need  of  planning,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  publishing 
information  about  the  building,  and  inaugurating  a  competition 
among  architects.  The  resolution,  seconded  by  Mr.  Eric  Armour, 
read  "that  this  Association  endorses  the  views  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  regards  the  desirability  of  the  Governors  working  out  a 
satisfactory  plan  of  the  University  Grounds,  adopting  a  definite 
style  for  future  buildings  and  considering  at  least  as  a  temporary 
measure  the  plan  of  public  competition  for  suitable  designs,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  University." 
Mr.  Eric  Armour  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  R.  P.  Parker,  "that 
this  Branch  endorses  President  Falconer's  views  as  expressed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  regarding  the  importance  of  eliminating  much 
of  the  junior  text-book  and  other  junior  work  at  present  carried  on 
in  the  University  and  of  raising  the  standard  of  University  entrance, 
with  a  view  to  securing  more  attention  to  higher  instruction  and 
greater  scope  for  research  work  on  the  part  of  the  University  pro- 
fessoriate in  the  interest  of  Canadian  public  life ;  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  University  to  be 
brought  'before  the  Senate  at  the  next  meeting."  Mr.  Armour  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  much  of  the  work  at  present  done  in  the 
earlier  years  of  University  courses  could  be  covered  in  the  schools ;  if 
this  were  done,  the  staff  would  be  freer  to  undertake  research  and, 
where  possible,  to  relate  the  results  to  national  development.  After 
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aome  discussion  the  motion  was  carried.  President  Falconer  empha- 
sised the  diversity  of  opinion  about  buildings  and  their  appearance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  the  University  had  to  meet 
in  providing  adequate  accommodation.  He  outlined  the  plans  for  new 
buildings.  After  a  reference  to  recent  generous  benefactions,  he 
showed  how  materially  the  standards  were  being  raised  both  at  the 
entrance  to  and  within  the  University.  In  conclusion  he  refuted  the 
opinion  that  the  University  had  ample  means  at  its  disposal.  Money 
was  needed  to  provide  buildings  and  a  larger  staff.  The  University 
laboratories  had  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission, and  the  University  would  further  national  objects  to  the 
limit  of  its  resources.  Dr.  G.  H.  Locke  introduced  a  resolution  "that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  body  it  is  vital  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
a  full  measure  of  interest  on  the  part  of  graduates  in  the  general 
well-being  of  the  University  that  the  graduates  as  such  should  be 
represented  upon  the  Board  of  Governors;  that  this  could  be  secured 
by  the  Government  appointing  a  certain  proportion  of  Governors 
from  a  larger  number  of  nominees  selected  by  the  graduates ;  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Premier  and  to  the 
President  of  the  University."  Dr.  Locke  dwelt  upon  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  as  proving  that  the  prosperity  of  a  university 
is  assured  when  it  enlists  the  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  its 
alumni.  He  gave  Dartmouth  College  as  an  illustration.  Its  growth 
began  with  the  appointment  of  graduates  to  its  governing  board. 
They  sent  boys  from  the  middle  and  far  West,  whose  coming  enhanced 
the  reputation  of  the  college  in  the  East.  Mr.  Locke  quoted  from 
the  Eeport  of  the  University  Commission  to  show  that  proposals  for 
graduate  representation  had  been  considered  by  that  body.,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Harvard  method  of  attaining  this  object.  His  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Davidson  and  carried.  On  motion  of  Dr. 
Harold  Clark,  seconded  by  H.  J.  Crawford,  it  was  decided  "that  a 
copy  of  the  above  resolution  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  each 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Central 
Association  asking  for  their  endorsation."  A  motion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  P. 
Parker,  seconded  by  Dr.  Oldright,  endorsing  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTH- 
LY, and  suggesting  "that  the  incoming  Executive  should  devise  some 
more  workable  scheme  whereby  payment  of  the  annual  fee  of  $1.00 
to  any  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  should  carry  with  it  member- 
ship in  the  central  body  and  subscription  to  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTH- 
LY and  should  enquire  whether  THE  MONTHLY  might  not  be  made  the 
official  bulletin  of  all  University  proceedings  was  accepted." 

The  Lieutenant-Governor's  appeal  was  so  timely  and  effective  that 
subscriptions  to  the  Memorial  Window  amounting  to  $379.00  were 
received  from  those  present.  The  Branch,  itself,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  voted  $25.00  towards  this  fund. 
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The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  -.  — 
President,  Mr.  C.  A.  Moss,  B.A.,  LL.B.  V 'ice-Presidents,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Lang,  M.A.;  Mr.  D.  McGillivray,  M.B. ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Mitchell,  B.A.Sc., 
C.E. ;  Mr.  S.  M.  Wickett,  B.A.,  Ph.D.'  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  E.  Kilgour, 
B.A. 

Waterloo  County  Graduates'  Banauet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  Waterloo  County  was  held  in  the  Del  Monte  Hotel,  Preston, 
on  Friday,  April  10.  There  was  a  good  representation  of  graduates 
from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

His  Honour  Judge  Chisholm,  LL.B.,,  President  of  the  Association, 
presided  with  his  usual  grace  and  dignity,  and  beside  him  at  the  head 
of  the  table  were  the  guests  of  the  evening,  Professor  R.  Ramsay 
Wright,  LL.D.,  and  C.  K.  Clarke,  M.D.,  of  the  University  staff. 

The  toast  "Our  King,"  proposed  by  the  President,  was  responded 
to  by  all  the  graduates  singing  the  National  Anthem.  The  toast,  "Our 
Alma  Mater,"  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Hanning,  B.A.,  of  Preston,  was 
responded  to  by  Professor  Wright  in  a  neat  speech  that  showed  the 
Vice-President  in  his  happiest  vein.  "Our  Graduates,"  proposed  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Bradley,  B.A.,  of  Berlin,,  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Blake,  B.A.,  of  Gait.  "Our  Guests,"  proposed  by  J.  J.  Walters, 
M.D.,  of  Berlin,  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke,  of  Toronto,  in 
a  thoughtful  and  interesting  speech. 

During  the  evening  the  Hall  resounded  with  college  songs  and 
music  furnished  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Rudell,  Leslie  Stabler  and  Captain 
Snow. 

Those  present  pronounced  the  banquet  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

British  Medical  Association 

In  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  the  following  communication  has  been  received : 

SIR, — The  Colonial  Reception  Committee  is  particularly  desirous 
of  bringing  the  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  London  in  July  next,  to 
the  notice  of  all  medical  practitioners  residing  in  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  affording  them  an  unusual  opportunity  of  visiting 
London  both  for  the  scientific  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  also  for 
social  intercourse  with  their  fellow  practitioners  throughout  the 
Empire. 

The  Colonial  Reception  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial 
Committee  of  the  Central  Council,  desires,  through  the  medium  of  the 
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Journal,  to  extend  a  very  cordial  invitation  personally  to  all  medical 
practitioners  in  the  Colonies,  and  assures  them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  and  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  these  two  committees  to  arrange 
such  entertainments  as  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
their  colonial  brethren  and  so  add  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  of  1910. 

We  are,  etc.., 

EDMUND  OWEN, 

Chairman, 
DONALD  ARMOUR, 

Hon.  Secretary, 

of  the  Colonial  Reception  Committee. 
429,  Strand,  W.C.,  Jan.  3rd. 


University  Appointments 

The  following    sessional    appointments    have    been    made    by  the 
Board  of  Governors : 

APPLIED    SCIENCE. 

Drawing — Fellow:   H.  J.  Peckover  vice      W.  P.  Murray  resigned. 

EDUCATION. 

Household  Science  :    Miss  M.  S.  Macdonald. 


Vancouver  Alumni  Association 

The  following  officers  for  the  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  at  Vancouver,  have  been  elected  for  the 
current  year : — 

President:  F.C.  Wade,  B.A.,  K.C.  Vice-President :  L.  Buchanan, 
B.A.  Secretary-Treasurer:  R.  J.  Sprott,  B.A.  Committee:  Miss  H. 
Robson,  B.A. ;  E.  M.  J.  Burwash,  B.A. ;  J.  G.  Davidson,  B.A.,  Ph.D. ; 
F.  G.  T.  Lucas,  B.A. ;  J.  McKay,  B.A. ;  R.  R.  Maitland,  B.A. ;  J.  A. 
Martin,  B.A. ;  G.  F.  Scott,  B.A. ;  T.  O.  Townley,  B.A. ;  D.  H.  Wilson, 
M.B. 
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Publications  by  Alumni — including  Members  of  the  Faculties 

Continued. 

BUETON  (E.  F.),  B.A. — (a)  "The  Action  of  Electrolytes  on  Copper 
Colloidal  Solutions."  Philosophical  Magazine  (London),  Vol.  xvii, 
No.  100,  April,  1909.— (b)  "The  Dialysis  of  Colloidal  Ferric  Hydrox- 
ide." Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Winnipeg,  August,  1909,  and  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute  (Toronto). 

CHAMBERS  (G.),  B.A..,  M.B. — (a)  "Observations  on  Glycosuria." 
Canadian  Practitioner,  March,  1909. — (b)  "Treatment  of  Pneumonia." 
Dominion  Medical  Monthly,  April,  1909.  (c)  "Gastrogenic  Diarrho- 
ea." Dominion  Medical  Monthly,  Sept.,  1909. — (d)  "Observations 
on  Epithelioma  of  the  Skin,  with  Special  References  to  its  Treat- 
ment." Dominion  Medical  Monthly,  Dec.,  1909. — (e)  "Remarks  on 
Vincent's  Angina  with  Reports  of  Cases."  Dominion  Medical  Month- 
ly, March,  1910. 

CHAMBERS  (R.),  PH.D. — "Die  Einfluss  der  Temperatur  und  der 
Eigrosse  auf  der  Entwicklung  des  Frosches  und  dessen  Zellen." 
Archiv  fur  Mikroscopische  Anatomic,  Aug.,  1908. 

CLARK  (R.  H.),  M.A. — "The  Condensation  of  Acetone  with  Oxalic 
Ester."  Jdurnal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  12,  1—15,  Jan.,  190&. 

COCKBURN  (J.  R.),  B.A.S.O. — (a)  "Brief  Synopsis  of  the  Course  of 
Lectures  in  Descriptive  Geometry  for  the  Second  Year,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering."  Supplement  to  Applied  Science, 
March,  1909.  15  cents. — (b)  "Brief  Synopsis  of  the  Course  of  Lec- 
tures in  Descriptive  Geometry  for  the  First  Year,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering."  Supplement  to  Applied  Science,  Dec., 
1909.  10  cents. 

DAVIDSON  (F.  J.  A.),  M.A.,  PH.D.— (a)  "The  Meaning  of  Vita 
Nuova."  Modern  Language  Notes,  Baltimore,  Nov.,  1909 — (b)  "The 
Origin  of  the  Sestina."  Modern  Language  Notes,  Baltimore,  Jan., 
1910. — (c)  Valde's  Jose,  editd  with  introduction  and  notes.  New 
edition  with  vocabulary,  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1909. 

FERNOW  (B.  E.),  LL.D. — (a)  A  Brief  History  of  Forestry  in  Europe, 
United  States  and  other  Countries.  Toronto:  University  Press,  1909. 
pp.  438.  $2.50 — (b)  Care  of  Trees  in  Lawn.,  Park  and  Street.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1910.  pp.  365.  $2.50. 
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GALLIB  (W.  E.),  M.B.— (a)  ''Caries  of  the  Spine."  Canadian 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  June,  1909. — (b)  "Treatment  of 
High  Dorsal  Pott's  Disease."  New  York  Medical  Journal,  July,  1909 
— (c)  "Tuberculosis  of  the  Hip  Joint."  Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Sept.,  1909. 

GILCHRIST  (L.),  M.A. — "Spectra  of  Water-Vapor  in  the  Earth's 
Atmosphere."  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada, 
Vol.  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.-Feb.,  ""909. 

GILLESPIE  (P.),  B.A.SC.,  c.E. — (a)  "Notes  on  Brick  and  Brick  Piers." 
Applied  Science,  Dec.,  1906,  pp.  21. — (b)  "Concrete  in  Sewer  Con- 
struction." Contract  Record,  Jan.  6,  1909,  pp.  3. — (c)  "Reinforced 
Concrete  Columns."  Proceedings  of  National  Association  of  Cement 
Users,  1910,  pp.  10. 

GORTNER  (R.  A.),  B.A. — "The  Induction  by  Ferrous  Salts  of  the 
Reaction  between  Chromic  and  Hydriodic  Acids."  Journal  of  Physi- 
cal Chemistry,  12,  632-646,  Nov.,  1908. 

GREEN  (W.  F.),  B.A.— (a)  "The  Effect  of  Ferric  Salts  on  the  rate 
of  Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Salts  and  on  the  Catalytic  Action  of  the 
Latter."  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  12,  389-398,  June,  1908— 
(b)  "The  'Melting  point'  of  Hydrated  Sodium  Acetate;  Solubility 
Curves."  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  655-661,  Deo.,  1908. 

HORNING  (L.  E.),  B.I.,  PH.D. — (a)  Authorised  translation  of  The 
German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  G.  Witkowski,  Leip- 
eig.  New  York:  Holt  &  Co.,  1909,  x  +  230  pp.— (b)  "Canadian 
Literature."  Reprinted  from  Acta  Victoriana,  Dec.,  1909. — (c) 
"Germany  of  To-day."  An  address  before  the  Empire  Club,  Dec.  10, 
1908. — (d)  "England  and  Germany."  An  address  before  the  Canadian 
Club,  March  29,  1910. — (e)  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  "Outlines  of 
German  Literature."  Toronto:  Musson,  1909,  16  pp. — (f)  "Compar- 
ative Tables  to  Goethe's  Faust,  Pt.  I."  Reprinted  from  Acta  Victor- 
iana. 

JONES  (ERNEST),  M.D.,  B.S. — (a)  "Le  Cote  affecte  par  1'  he'mipe'gi© 
hysterique."  Revue  Neurologique-  Vol.  xvi,  March  13,  1908,  pp.  193 — 
6— (b)  "Case  of  Primary  Spartic  Parapegia  illustrating  the  Nature 
of  Schafer's  Reflex.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 
Section  of  Neurology,  March  15,  1908.  Vol.  i,  pp.  59-6O— (c)  "His- 
tological  Report  on  a  Case  of  Syphilitic  Cortical  Sclerosis."  British 
Journal  of  Children's  Diseases,  April,  1908.  Vol.  v,  pp.  166-8— (d) 
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"The  Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Juvenile  Tabes."  British  Journal 
of  Children's  Diseases,  April,  1908.  Vol.  v.3  pp.  131-140.— (e)  "The 
Variation  of  the  Articulatory  Capacity  for  Different  Consonantal 
Sounds  in  School  Children."  Internationales  Archiv  fur  Schulhy- 
giene.  April,  1908.  Vol.  v,  pp.  137-157 — (f)  "Rationalism  in  Every- 
day Life."  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology.  Aug. -Sept.,  1908.  Vol. 
iii,  pp.  161-169 — (g)  "The  Significance  of  Phrictopathic  Sensation." 
Journal  of  Nervo>us  and  Mental  Disease.  July,  1908.  Vol.  xxxvi, 
pp.  427-437.— (h)  (In  collaboration  with  G.  W.  Ross,  M.A.,  M.B.) 
"On  the  Use  of  Certain  New  Chemical  Tests  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Gen- 
eral Paralysis  and  Tabes."  British  Medical  Jmirnal,  May,  1909,  pp. 
1111-llia— (i)  (In  collaboration  with  W.  C.  Heggie,  M.D.)  "A  Case 
of  Glioma  of  the  Optic  Thalamus."  Dominion  Medical  Monthly, 
Sept.,  1909,  pp.  95-8— (3)  "The  Cerebro-Spinal  Fluid  in  Re'ation  to 
the  Diagnosis  of  Metasyphilis  of  the  Nervous  System."  Bulletin  of 
the  Ontario  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  March,  1909,  Vol.  ii,  No.  3, 
pp.  15-39 — (k)  "An  attempt  to  define  the  Terms  used  in  Connection  with 
Righthandedness."  Psychological  Bulletin,  April,  1909,  Vol.  vi,  pp. 
130-133. — (1)  "A  Review  of  our  present  Knowledge  concerning  the 
Sero-diagnosis  of  General  Paralysis."  American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
April,  1909,  Vol.  Ixv,  No.  4,  pp.  653-688— (m)  "The  Proteid  Content 
of  the  Cerebro-spinal  Fluid  in  General  Paralysis."  Beview  of  Neuro- 
logy and  Psychiatry,  June,  1909,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  379-391— (n)  "Psycho- 
Analysis  in  Psychotherapy."  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  June- 
July,  1909,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  140-150 — (o)  "Modern  Progress  in  our  Know- 
ledge of  the  Pathology  of  General  Paralysis."  Lancet,  July  24,  1909, 
pp.  209-212 — (p)  "Remarks  on  a  Case  of  Complete  Auto-psychie 
Amnesia."  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Aug. -Sept.,  1909,  Vol. 
iv,  pp.  218-23& — (q)  "The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Cerebellar 
Tumours."  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Aug.  26,  1909, 
Vol.  clxi,  pp.  281-284— (r)  "The  difference  between  the  Sexes  in  the 
Development  of  Speech."  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Psych- 
ology, Geneva,  Aug.  6,  1909.  British  Journal  of  Children's  Diseases, 
Sept.,  1909,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  413-415— (s)  "The  Pathology  of  Dyschiria." 
Review  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  Aug. -Sept.,  1909,  Vol.  vii,  pp. 
499-523  and  559-588— (t)  "Psycho-analytic  Notes  on  a  Case  of  Hypo- 
mania."  America n\,  Journal  of  Insanity;  Oct.,  1909,  Vol.  Ixvi,  No.  2, 
pp.  203-218— (u)  "The  Pathology  of  General  Paralysis."  Alienist  and 
Neurologist,  Nov.,  1909,  Vol.  xxx,  pp.  577-588— (v)  "The  Dyschiric 
Sendrome."  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Dec.,  1909,  Jan.,  1910, 
Vol.  iv,  pp.  311-327 — (w)  "The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Paraplegia." 
Canadian  Practitioner  and  Beview,  Jan.,  1910,  pp.  1-10 — (x)  "On  the 
Nighmare,  Part  I.,  Pathological."  American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
Jan., 1910,  Vol.  Ixvi,  No.  3,  pp.  383-417— (y)  "The  Oedipus-Complex  as 
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an  Explanation  of  Hamlet  Mystery:  A  Study  in  Motive."  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  Jan.,  1910,  Vol.  xxi,  pp.  72-113—  (z)  "Freud's 
Theory  of  Dreams."  Eeview  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  March, 
1910,  Vol.  viii,  pp.  135-143—  (z')  '  'Freud's  Psychology."  Psycho- 
logical Bulletin,  March  15,  1910,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  109-128. 

KAY  (G.  F.),  M.A.  —  (In  collaboration  with  J.  S.  Diller,  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.)  "Mineral  Resources  of  the  Grants  Pass  Quadrangle 
and  Bordering  Districts,  Oregon."  The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Bulletin  380,  1909. 

LANQTON  (H.  H.)  M.A.  —  (a)  Eeview  of  Historical  Publications  re- 
lating to  Canada.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Langton,  Vol. 
xii,  1908,  Vol.  xiii,  1909,  Vol.  xiv,  1910.  —  (b)  Contributions  of  Biblio- 
graphies on  Canada.  Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtsurissenschaft, 
1909,  1910. 

LLOYD  (G.  T.  H*.),  M.A.  —  (a)  "Labour  Organisation  in  Germany." 
Economic  Journal,  1908.  —  (b)  "Industrial  Evolution  in  the  Cutlery 
Industry."  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1908. 

LLWYD  (J.  P.  D.),  D.D.  —  (a)  Songs  of  the  Breakers.  Seattle:  Low- 
man  &  Hanford.  75  cents.  —  (b)  The  Message  af  an  Indian  Eelic. 
Seattle  :  Lowman  &  Hanford.  35  cents. 


(J.  M.),  B.A.,  M.D.  —  (a)  "A  case  of  Myasthenia  Gravis." 
Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Feb.,  1908.  —  (b)  "A  caso 
of  Exophthalmos  in  the  new  born  child."  Canadian  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  March,  1909.  —  (c)  "The  relation  of  a  course  in 
Arts  to  the  study  of  medicine."  Acta  Victoriana,  Dec.,  1909.  —  (d) 
"Artificial  light  and  its  effects  upon  the  eye."  Canadian  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Jan.,  1910. 

MACKINNON  (W.  A.),  B.A.  —  "The  Canadian  Fruit  Industry."  Paper 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  December  7,  1909. 


(H.),  M.B.  —  (a)  "The  Feeble  Minded  in  Ontario." 
Third  Report,  1908,  Fourth  Report,  1909.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  —  (b)  Infant  Mortality,  1910.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  —  (c)  Miscellaneous  Contributions 
to  The  Canadian  Practitioner  and  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  1908-1909.  —  (d)  The  Canadian  Nurse,  published  monthly. 
—  (e)  Annual  Eeport  -of  the  Women's  Institutes,  1908.  —  (f)  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Canadian  Hospital  Association,  1908. 
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MARLOW  (F.W.),  M.D. — (a)  '  'Haemorrhages  after  Appendicect- 
omy."  The  Canadian  Lancet,  April,  1908 — (b)  "Kranrosis  Vulvae." 
The  Dominion  Medical  Monthly,  April,  1909. 

MILLER  (W.  L.),  B.A.,  PH.D. — (a)  "Indirect  Analysis  by  means  of 
the  Dilatometer;  the  "lower  hydrate"  of  sodium  acetate."  Journal 
of  Physical  Chemistry,  12,  649-655. — (b)  (In  collaboration  with  R.  H. 
McPherson.)  "The  Behaviour  of  Colloidal  Suspensions  with  Immis- 
cible Solvents."  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  12,  706-716. — (c) 
"Harcourt  and  Esson's  Idea  in  Chemical  Mechanics."  Transactions, 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  (iii),  2,  245-253.— (d)  "The  Theory  of  the 
direct  method  of  determining  transport  numbers."  Zeit  phys.  Chem. 
69,  436-441,  1909.— (e)  "The  bactericidal  action  of  solutions  of  phenol 
containing  salts."  Detroit  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety, July,  1909. — (f)  "Electrolysis  with  periodic,  intermittent  and 
sinusoidal  currents.  Boston  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  December,  1909. 

O'REILLY  (W.  B.  R.),  M.D.,  O.M.— "Treatment  of  Sea-Sickness." 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  May  30,  1908. 

PARSONS  (A.  L.),  B.A. — (a)  "Geology  of  Thunder  Bay — Algoma 
Boundary."  Seventeenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
1908. — (b)  "A  New  Sclerometer."  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol. 
xxix,  Feb.,  1910.— (c)  "Ein  neues  Sklerometer."  Zeitschrift  fur 
Krystallo  graphic  und  Mineralogie. — (In  collaboration  with  Mr.  V. 
Goldschmidt) — (d)  "Ueber  Gothit."  Zeitschrift  fur  KrystaUographie 
und  Mineralogie,  xlvii  Band,  3  Heft,  1910,  Leipzig. — (e)  "Notes  on 
Goethite."  (Abstract).  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  xxix, 
March,  1910. 

Ross  (J.  F.  W.),  M.D.— (a)  "The  Treatment  of  Acute  General  Sep- 
tic Peritonitis.  The  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  Iviii,  No.  3, 
1908. — (b)  "Ideals  in  Medicine."  Presidential  Address,  Academy  of 
Medicine,  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine,  Jan.,  1908. — (c)  "Pyelo- 
Nephritis  in  Pregnancy."  Canadian  Practitioner,  Feb.  1909. — (d) 
"Three  Surgical  Complications  in  Pregnancy  Extra  uterine  Gesta- 
tion at  full  time,  Operation,  Immediate  removal  of  the  Placenta, 
Closure  of  Abdomen  without  Drainage,  Recovery."  American  Journ- 
al of  Obstetrics,  April,  1909. — (e)  "Pregnancy  Complicated  by  Presac- 
ral  or  Postrectal  Myoma,  Caesarean  Section  saving  both  Mother  and 
Child.  And  Diverticulitis  Complicating  Pregnancy.  Operation,  Re- 
section of  Sigmoid,  Recovery."  Canadian  Practitioner,  October, 
1909.__(f)  «A  Medical  Student's  Letters  to  His  Parents."  Toronto: 
Murray  Co.,  1910. 
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THOMSON  (R.  B.),  B.A. — (a)  "On  the  Pollen  of  Microcachrys,  tet- 
ragona."  With  plates.  Botanical  Gazette,  No.  47,  Jan.,  1909. — (b) 
"The  Megasporophyll  of  Saxegothaea  and  Microcachrys."  With 
plates.  Botanical  Gazette,  No.  47,  May,  1909. 

WRIGHT  (A.  H.),  B.A.,  M.D. — (a)  "Puerperal  Septicaemia."  Paper 
read  before  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  Hamilton,  May  27, 
1908,  and  published  in  the  International  Journal  of  Surgery,  July, 
1908. — (b)  "A  Review  of  'Obstetrics  during  the.  last  Decade.'  "  The 
Medical  Standard,  January,  1909. — (c)  "Induction  of  Labor  at  Term 
as  a  Matter  of  Routine."  Paper  read  before  the  Toronto  Academy  of 
Medicine,  February,  18,  1909,  and  published  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  Ix,  No.  2,  1909. — (d)  Opening  address  at 
the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and.  Gynaecology,  delivered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  Winnipeg,  August  23,  1909, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  January  23,  1910. — 
(e)  "Pernicious  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy."  Paper  read  before  the 
Toronto  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  8,  1910. 

WALKER  (E.  M.),  B.A.,  M.B.— (a)  "The  Dragonflies  of  the  Ottawa 
District."  Ottawa  Naturalist,  April,  June,  1908,  27  pp.— (b)  "A  Key 
to  the  North  American  Species  of  Aeshna."  Canadian  Entomologist, 
Vol.  xl,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1908,  15  pp.— (c)  "On  the  Orthoptera  of  North- 
ern Ontario."  Canadian  Entomologist,  Vol.  xli,  May,  June,  July, 

),  24  pp. 


WRONG  (G.  M.),  M.A. — (a)  A  Canadian  Manor  and  its  Seigneurs. 
The  Story  of  100  Years,  1761-1861.  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  pp. 
xv  +  295. — (b)  Eeview  of  Historical  Publications  Eelating  to  Canada. 
Edited  by  H.  H.  Langton  and  G.  M.  Wrong.  Vol.  xii,  1908,  Vol.  xiii, 
1909,  Vol.  xiv,  1910.— (c)  "The  Attitude  of  Canada."  The  Nineteenth 
Century.  October,  1909,  pp.  704-715. 

YOUNG  (C.  R.)3  B.A.SC. — (a)  "Modern  Simple  Bridge  Trusses  of 
Long  Span."  Canadian  Engineer,  April  3,  1909.— (b)  "Plate  Girder 
Web-Splices."  Applied  Science,  Jan.,  1909— (c)  "The  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company's  Report  on  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge."  Canadian 
Engineer,  June  25,  1909.— (d)  "A  New  Moment  Table."  Applied 
Science,  January,  1910. 
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PERSONALS. 


[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

1889—1904. 


Dr.  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  '89.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  been  honoured  by 
the  appointment  to  a  vice- 
presidency  of  the  surgical  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Medical 
Association  which  will  hold  its 
seventy-eighth  annual  meeting 
in  London,  <from  July  26  to 
July  29. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Gunn  '02,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

The  Rev.  S.  G.  Steele,  B.A. 
'02  (TL),  is  pastor  of  Knox 
Church  at  Glenarm. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Little,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Robinson,  Little  &  Com- 
pany, Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mrs.  Gigger  (Miss  M.  B. 
Marshall),  B.A.  '02  (U.),  has 
for  present  address  Abington, 
Mass. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Powell,  S.P.S. 
'02,  B.A. So.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  position  of  Assistant 
City  Engineer  to  succeed  Mr. 
T.  S.  Scott,  resigned. 

Mr.  A.  Le  R.  Chipman,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  of  the  firm  of  Chip- 
man, Limited,  has  for  present 
business  address  8-10  Bridge 
Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  G.  E.  Wilson,  '03,  has 
for  present  address  201  Col- 
lege Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Near,  B.A.  '03 
(V.),  B.A.  Sc.,  lives  at  62  Shan- 
non Street,  Toronto. 

Dr.  S.  Singer,  '03,  has  re- 
moved to  95  Kendall  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Mullins,  S.P.S. 
'03,  has  been  appointed  mech- 
anical engineer  for  the  North- 
ern Railway  Company,  and  has 
for  present  office  address  Port 
Limon. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Haith,  B.A. 
'03  (V.),  is  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  at  Smithville. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  '03, 
has  gone  to  pursue  post-gradu- 
ate work  in  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tutes at  Brussels  and  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Stewart  (Miss 
A.  A.  Will),  B.A.  '03  ("V.), 
lives  at  Rossland,  B.C. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Hamilton,  '03  has 
removed  to  Belgrave. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Milburn,  '03,  is 
practising  medicine  ait  Mac- 
leod,  Alta. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ross,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  of  the  C.P.R.  Law  De- 
partment, has  for  present 
house  address  359  Church 
street,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor,  B.A. 
04,  M.A.,  is  leaving  shortly 
for  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Old  Test- 
ament Literature  in  Westmin- 
ster College  there. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cunningham,  B.A. 
'04  (T.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
High  School,  at  Quebec. 
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1905—1906. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Spencer, 
B.A.  '05  (T),  M.A.,  of  Young's 
Point,  has  been  appointed  cur- 
ate of  the  Anglican  Church  at 
Cavan. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Coon,  '05,  is  prac- 
tising medicine  at  Kennewick, 
Mich. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Corrigan,  '05,  has 
for  present  address  544  St. 
Clair  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Dr.  H.  0.  Cowper,  '05,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Owen 
Sound. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Cullum,  '05,  bias 
removed  from  Caudit  to  Re- 
gin  a,  Sask. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Cumberland,  '05, 
is  practising  medicine  at  Glen- 
boro,  Man. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Curtis,  '05,  has 
removed  from  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.,  to  Kensall,  N.  Dak. 

Dr.  W.  Dales,  '05,  formerly 
of  Silon  Hill,  is  now  at  War- 
ren. 

Dr.  H.  M.  East,  '05,  has  for 
present  address  1011  Queen 
Street  East,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Canon  T.  W.  Pow- 
ell, B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  head- 
master of  St.  Clement's  School 
and  rector  of  St.  Clement's 
Anglican  Church  at  Eglinton, 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lyons,  B.A.  '06 
(T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Roslin. 

1907—1909. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Pyke,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  Regina, 
Sask. 


Mr.   W.    A.     Rae,     B.A.     '07 

(U.),  has  been  appointed  to  a 
fellowship  in  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson,  B.A. 
'07  (T),  has  for  present  address 
Marshville. 

Dr.  A.  Crux,  '07,  formerly 
of  Toronto,  is  now  at  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  and  has  for  office 
address  420  Sutherland  Street. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  S.P.S. 
08,  has  been  appointed  engi- 
neer for  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Murray,  S.P.S. 
'08,  has  for  present  address 
Lachine  Locks,  Que. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Wright,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  who  has  been  doing  re- 
search work  at  Cambridge 
University  for  the  past  two 
years,  will  accompany  Captain 
Scott  as  physicist  on  the  Ant- 
arctic Expedition  which  will 
leave  England  in  July. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Andrew,  '08,  of 
Sundrich,  has  been  appointed 
a*i  associate  coroner  for  the 
district  of  Parry  Sound. 

Dr.  W.  G.  McCulloch,  '08, 
is  practising  medicine  at  Oro- 
no. 

Miss  I.  M.  Carpenter,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  is  teaching  at  Red 
Bank,  N.J. 

Marriages. 

BUCHANAN  —  MCGARVEY  —  On 
March  24,  1910,  at  Berlin, 
Norman  Buchanan,  M,.B., 
'03,  of  Peterborough,  to 
Miss  Ida  May  McGarvey. 

CLARK— STEVENS — On  April  20, 
1910,  at  Hawkesbury,  Har- 
old Clark,  D.D.S.  '93,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Mary  Stevens. 
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COWAN — CLIFF — On  February 
24,  1910,  at  Lucknow,  Wil- 
liam Arnold  Cowan,  D.D.S. 
'09,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Minnie  Cliff,  of  Lucknow. 

FITZGERALD  —  LEONARD  —  On 
March  8,  1910,  at  London, 
John  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
M.B.  '03,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Edna  Leonard,  of  London. 

KRIBS — HUMPHREY — On  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1910,  at  Toronto, 
Gordon  Kribs,  S.P.S.  '05,  to 
Miss  Jessie  Lillian  Hum- 
phrey, of  Toronto. 

McCuLLOCH  —  HEATLIE  -  -  On 
April  6,  1910,  at  Toronto, 
William  George  McCulloch, 
M.B.  '08,  of  Orono,  to  Miss 
Hermyna  L.  Heatlie,  of  Pon- 
typool. 

McVEY — BEDELL — In  March,  at 
Toronto,  Kenneth  M.  Mc- 
Vey,  D.D.S.  '09,  of  Chester- 
ville,  to  Miss  Ruth  Bedell, 
of  Toronto. 

MOORE — SMITH — On  April  5, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Frederick 
Peroival  Moore,  D.D.S.  '00, 
of  Hamilton,  to  Miss  Winni- 
fred  Manning  Smith,  of  To- 
ronto. 

RIDLER — McGiLL — On  April  27, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Arthur  Ad- 
dison  Ridler,  S.P.S.  '07,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Edna 
Christina  McGill,  of  Toron- 
to. 


SINGER — LORIE — On  April  6, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Solomon 
Singer,  M.B.  '03,  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Ella  Lorie,  of  To- 
ronto. 

Deaths. 

COCHRANE — On  April  3,  1910, 
at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Robert 
Rutherford  Cochrane,  B.A. 
'85  (U.),  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

GAGNE — Killed,  on  April  14, 
1910,  in  an  explosion  at  the 
construction  camp  of  the  Ha 
Ha  Bay  Railway,  near  St. 
Alphonse,  Que.,  Stanislas 
Gagne,  S.P.S.  '01,  B.A.Sc. 

HIGGINS — On  April  14,  1910, 
at  42  Roxborough  Street 
West,  Toronto,  Thomas  Mil- 
ton Higgins,  B.A.  '88  (U.), 
barrister,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Higgins  &  Douglas. 

SECORD — On  April  24,  1910,  at 
Kincardine,  Slolomon  Secord, 
M.D.  '56. 

SEYMOUR — On  December  12, 
1909,  at  Madoo,  Frederick 
Elias  Seymour,  B.A.  '64  (U.), 
M.A. 

SIMPSON— On  April  8,  1910,  at 
82  College  Street,  Toronto. 
George  Donald  Reid  Simp- 
eon,  M.B.  '95,  formerly  of 
Hamilton. 

TOTTEN— On  April  14,  1910,  at 
Forest,  Osborne  Totten, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '85,  of  Forest. 
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WYKEHAM  HALL,  COLLEGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
FORTY-FOURTH   YEAR 

PRESIDENT— His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  and 

Day  School  for 

GIRLS. 


For  Calendar 
apply  to 

MISS  ACRES 


Full  Matriculation 

Course  and 
Elementary  Work. 


6.21    Per  Cent. 

\V7AS  the  average  rate  of  interest  realized  by  The 
**  Imperial  Life  on  its  invested  funds  in  1909. 
According  to  the  last  available  figures,  the  average  rate 
earned  by  all  Canadian  Companies  was  5.15%;  by 
United  States  Companies  in  Canada,  4.55%;  by  Brit- 
ish Companies  in  Canada,  4.93%.  fl  No  less  than  79% 
of  The  Imperial's  investments  are  in  First  Mortgages 
on  Real  Estate,  Debentures  and  Government  Securities. 

A  Remunerative  Interest  Rate  Increases  Policy  holders'  Profits 

The  Imperial   Life    Assurance    Company 

OF  CANADA 
HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


(Sbtt  ifctar 


StgHtfottltal  attb  laij 


for  (tola 


651  Spadina  Avenue, 

FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,   LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music, 
Limited 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.), 

Muilcal  Director 


MID-SUMMER 
EXAMINATIONS 

Applications  must  be  in  by  May  14th. 

Send  for  Syllabus  and  Application 
Forms . 


THE 

Canadian  Mining  Journal 

Devoted  to  Mining,   Metallurgy 
and  Allied  Industries  in  Canada 

Published  Fortnightly  by  the 

MINES    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Subscription  -  $2.00  per  year     15c.  per  copy 


TYRRELL,  j.  B. 


MINING  ENGINEER 

534  Confederation 

Life  Building 
TORONTO  CANADA 
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LEGAL    CARDS 


ARMOUR  $  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

Richmond  and  Yong'e  Streets 
TORONTO 


BRISTOL  $  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 

Telephone  Main  963        -        103  Bay  Street 
TORONTO 

Cable  Address  "  Bristol  Toronto  " 
Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M,P,         Eric  N.  Armour 


HUNTER  ®  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building-       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.B. 

John  H.  Hunter 


HERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  $  McFARLAND 

Barristers*  Solicitors,  E,tc. 
23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

Cable  Address,  "  KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K.  KERR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  ®  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  Bank  Chambers,  19  Wellington  St.  W. 

TORONTO 

Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C.       Dyce  W.  Saunders.  K.C. 
W.  P.  Torrance  Walter B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  $  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  E-tc 
Home  Life  Bldg.,  Victoria  St..      TORONTO 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 

H.  S  Osier,  K.C.  Leighton  McCarthy,  K.C. 

D.L. McCarthy, K.C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H.McCarthy 
Counsel:  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  $  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

16  King  Street  W.       -       -       -       TORONTO 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,   "Quermac,"  Toronto 
W.  D.  McPherson,  K.C.  F.  D.  Byer 


ROSS  $  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King  St.  E.  •          TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  A.  W.  Holmested 


A    SAFE    AND    PROFITABLE    INVESTMENT   FOR    SUMS 
OF  $500  AND  UPWARDS 

Is  offered  to 

Professors  and  other  Professional  Men 

By  the  investment  plans  of  the 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

Write  for  particulars.  TORONTO,     OTTAWA,     WINNIPEG. 
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Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  ot 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  arid  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


Vlll 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in    Civil,    Mining,   Mechanical,   Electrical   and    Chemical 

Engineering  ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 


Affiliated  Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  university  standing1  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 


FARMER  BROS. 


492  Spadina  Ave. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  Si. 


BRASS     AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

ALSO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 

PATTERSON      &      HEWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 

PRINTING 

We  have  one  of  the  larges 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Cai 
logues,  Books,  Magazines  an 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  ( 

WARWICK    BF 

KING  AND   SPADINA, 

t  and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
lada  for  the  manufacture  of  Cata- 
d  Booklets.     We  make  a  specialty 
ensure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

ID'S   &   RUTTER, 

TORONTO                LIMITED 

Geo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  Gowns 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

Established  1  850      Phone  Main  1  11  2 

Jos.  McCausland  &  Son, 
Limited 

Interior  Decorators 
and  Contract  Painters 

11  Nelson  Street,         TORONTO 

R.  Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and   Yard :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 


HOW  TO    FILE 
Lecture 
Reports, 
Letters 
and  other 
Papers 

This  Shannon  File  is  a  complete 
Filing  System  within  iteelf.  It 
will  keep  your  Papers  secure  and 
safe,  and  in  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment,  classified  alphabetically. 
This  file  is  made  to  take  Letter 
Size  Papers. 

Price  complete,  as  illustrated,  $1.00. 
Transfer  Cases  for  this  style  of  File 
only  30  cents. 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.<& 

97  Wellington  St.  West,  TORONTO. 


Cutlery 


Razors,    Pocket    Knives, 

Carvers;  Scissors  in 

great  variety 


CALL  AND    SEE    OUR    STOCK 


AiKenhead  Hardware 
Limited 

17, 19,  21  Temperance  Street 
TORONTO 


r  1  ^HE  Jllumni  are  reminded  that  the  advertisers  maf^e  the  pub- 
lication of  this  Journal  possible.      In  patronizing  these  firms 
do  not  fail  to  mention  "The   University  Monthly." 
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AN    ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 

The  SAFFORD 
Hot  Water  Boiler 


When  you  install  a  "SAF- 
FORD "  in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "SAFFORD" 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing.  In  other 
words,  it  saves  fuel  and  energy. 
We  have  the  proofs  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  you. 

WRITE    TO-DAY. 


Made  with  either  high  or  low  base. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 

TORONTO 


Limited 


WINNIPEG  MONTREAL          ST.   JOHN,    N.  B. 
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I-P  IRVING-PITT 


Loose  Leaf  Memo  and 
Price  Books 

I=P|Students'  Note 
Books 

Best  and  Newest  for  Students 


Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pens 


r 


"Get  the  Best  "—Finest  line— Try  SAFETY— Non- leaking. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited,  Stationers,  Toronto 

On  sale  at  University  Supply  Departments 


FINE  LEATHER  GOODS 

Ladies'  Bags,  Purses, 
Wallets,  Letter  and 
Card  Cases,  etc. 

Finest  Goods  Real  Values 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Toronto 
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vSave  Fuel 


by  using 

BabcocK  Boilers 
Steam  Superheaters 
Mechanical  Stokers 

Babcock  ®  Wilcox,  Limited 

London  and  Glasgow 

Head  Office  for  Canada    NEW    YORK    LIFE    BUILDING,    MONTREAL 
Toronto  Office -TRADERS  BANK  BUILDING 


USE 
CONNELL  COAL 

THE    KIND  THAT   MAKES  THE 
UNIVERSITY    COMFORTABLE. 


The  J.  C.  SCOTT  Co.,  Limited 

CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in    Hardwoods    and    WHite    Pine 

Specialties  :  Finely  Figured  Quartered  Oak  and  other  Cabinet  Woods. 
Manufacturers  of  Interior  Woodwork. 

OFFICE,    and    WORKS:     ....    TORONTO,     ONTARIO 


John   Catto   ®   Son  Dry  Goods 

MaKe  a  specialty  of  all  Kinds  of  reliable       mmmmmmammmm^mammam 


Household  Linens,  BlanKets,  Curtains,  Silks,  Dress  Fabrics, 
Laces,  Millinery,  Mantles,  Travelling  Rugs,  Etc.,    Etc. 

LADIES'  ORDERED    COSTUMES  carefully   executed  by   skilful  Signers 

JOHN    CATTO   (Si   SON 

55-O1  King  Street  East  TORONTO 


THE    EXCELSIOR    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

INCORPORATED   1889 
HEAD  OFFICE TORONTO,  CANADA 

Assets  for  Policyholders'  Security  $2,307,505.00  Insurance  in  Force  $13,078,004.10 

PROGRESS  DURING  LAST  DECADE,    1899-1909 

INCOME          -         -         -      INCREASED  425  PER  CENT.     -     OVER   FOUR-FOLD 
RESERVES          -         -  617  -     OVER   SIX-FOLD 

ASSETS          ...  581        "  "  -     NEARLY   SIX-FOLD 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  358      '  -     OVER  THREE  &  ONE-HALF-FOLD 

The  Excelsior  excels  in  those  features  of  vital  interest  to  Policyholders 
SECURITY  AND  PROFIT  THE  NEW  EXCELSIOR  POLICES  ARE  THE  BEST 

WANTED:  STUDENTS  TO  DEVOTE  ENTIRE  TIME  DURING  VACATION  TO  AGENCY 
WORK:  EXCELLENT  OPENINGS  FOR  GRADUATING  STUDENTS  TO 

SECURE  PERMANENT  LUCRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 
E    MARSHALL,  GENERAL  MANAGER  D.  FASKEN,  PRESIDENT. 


YOUNG 


THIS    IS  A   SOLID   FACT! 

Our  range  of  New  Suitings  and  Overcoatings  is  the 
finest  and  largest  we  have  ever  shown,  conse- 
quently you  are  privileged  to  select  from  the  best 
variety  ever  offered  to  the  young  men  of  Toronto. 

AND  THIS    IS  A   FACT! 

Nowhere  will  your  money  buy  better  -  ^ 

clothes  from  style  to  finish,  from  fit  <t  )  )  J  (J 
to  value.  The  prices  start  at  H*  ^  ^  - 


FRANK  BRODERICK  &  Co, 

1 1 3  KING  WEST       -       TORONTO 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION— President,  The  HONOUR- 
ABLE J.  M.  GIBSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Toronto.  Secre- 
tary, J.  C.  MCLENNAN,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Toronto. 


LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS. 
Ontario 

BRANT  COUNTY— President,  A.  J.  WILKKS,  LL.B., 
K.C.,  Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY—  President,  J.  H.  COYNK,  M.A., 
St.  Thomas.  Secretary,  F.  E.  BENNETT,  D.D.S. 

ESSEX  COUNTY— President,  THE  REV.  J.  C.  TOL- 
MIE,  B.A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary,  J.  H.  RODD, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTENAC  COUNTY— President,  PROF.  J.  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
(pro  tern.)  E.  O.  SLITER,  M.A. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES— President,  A.  G. 
MCKAY,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY—  President,  LT.-COL.  W.  N. 
PONTON,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Belleville.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
YEOMANS,  M.D.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY—  President,  WM.  GUNN,  M.D., 
Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  CHARLES  GAR- 
ROW,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY—  President,  D,  S.  PATERSON,  B.A., 
Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary 

LENNOX  AND  ADDINQTON  COUNTIES— President, 
H.  M.  DKROCHE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Napanee.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  U.  J.  FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY— President,  JOHN  HENDERSON, 
M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secretary- Treasurer,  G.  B. 
BURSON,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— President,  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  MACBETH,  London.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
F.  E.  PKRRIN,  B.A.,  London. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY— President, 


Secretary- 


Treasurer,  H.  F.  COOK,  B.A.,  Simcoe. 

OTTAWA— President  T.  C.  BOVILLE,  B.A. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  E.  L.  C.  FORSTER,  M.A.,  317 
Queen  St.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY -President,  I.  M.  LEVAN,  B.A., 
Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A.  SINCLAIR,  B.A., 
Tillsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY— President,  S.  MARTIN,  B.A.,  St. 
Mary's.  Secretary- Treasurer,  C.  A.  MAYBERRY, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY— President,  D .  W.  DUM- 
BLE,  B.A..K.C.,  Peterborough.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
A.  STEVENSON,  B.A.,  Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY— President,  M.  CURRIE, 
B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY—  President,  DONALD  Ross,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  A.  F. 
HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

STORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY  COUNTIES— 

President, 

Secretary, 

J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

TORONTO  —President,  C.  A.  Moss,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  D.  E.  KILGOUR,  B.A.,  122 
Balmoral  Ave. 


VICTORIA  COUNTY— President 

Secretary 

Treasurer,  Mies  E.  G.  FLAVKLLE,  B.A.,  Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY—  President.  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  CHISHOLM,  LL.B.,  Berlin.  Secretary 
Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  A.  BRADLEY,  B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY— President,  S.  B 
MCCREADY,  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary- Treasurer 
J.  T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY—  President,  S.  F.  LAZIER, 
M.A.,  L.L.B.,  K.C.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- Treasurer 
J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT— President,  E. 
C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Secretary- 1 reasurer, 
C.  McL.  FRASER,  M.A.,  Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND—  Presid-ent, 
F.  C.  WADB,  B.A.,  K.C.  Secretary,  R.  J.  SPROTT 
B.A.,  Vancouver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND—  President 
CHIKF  JUSTICE  HUNTER,  Victoria.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  MRS.  A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Manitoba 

President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M  A.,  K.C.,  Winnipeg. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTHWELL,  B.A.,  Winni- 


Alberta 

CALGARY— Pres/den^  L.  J.  CLARKE,  B.A.,  Cal, 
gary.  Secretary- Treasurer,  Miss  J.  A.  NEILSON- 
B.A.,  Calgary. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DISTRICT— 
President,  J.  C.  BROWN,  B.A.,  Edmonton.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, MRS.  C.  E.  RACE,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 


Saskatchewan 

REGINA  ANn  THK  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT—  Presi- 
dent ............................  Secretary-  Treasurer 

D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A..  Regina. 

Quebec 

MONTREAL—  President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIMGER, 
M.A..  Montreal.  Secretary-  Treasurer,  E.  H.  COOPER, 
B.A.,  Montreal. 

United  States 

CALIFORNIA—  President,  PROF.  A.  C.  LAWSON. 
Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary-  Treasurer,  J.  W.  HEN- 
DERSON, B.A.,  San  Francisco. 


t,  J.  V.  WHITE,  M.D.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J.  A.  MACMILLAN,  M.B.,  666  Wood- 
ward Avenue. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.—  President,  E.  W.  STERN,  C.E. 
Park  Ave.  &  41st  St.  Secretary-  Treasurer,  T.  K 
THOMSON,  C.E.,  50  Church  St. 

England 

BRISTOL—  President,  W.  A.  MACKINNON,  B.A. 
Secretary-  Treaturer,  J.  W.  McBAiN,  M.A..  Univer- 
sity College.  Bristol. 


Line  of  Artistic  Lighting  Fixtures  are 
Most  Complete  and  Latest  in  Design. 
Call  and  inspect  them  at  our  Showrooms. 

W.  J.  McGuire,  Limited 


86  King  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THREE  PREMIERS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA.  Johnston,  Howe  and  Tupper.  By  Edward 
Manning  Saunders  Cloth,  with  portraits,  $3.50.  A  most  illuminative  book  on  Canadian 
history.  One  which  every  scholar  and  public  man  should  read. 

THE  MANY  MANSIONED  HOUSE  and  other  poems.  By  Edward  W.  Thompson. 
Cloth  90c.,  by  mail  $1,00.  "  Peter  Ottawa  "  is  intensely  but  sanely  Canadian.  It  breathes 
the  true  Canadian  spirit,  and  right  Canadian  aspiration  in  every  verse."— Halifax  Chronicle. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  UNION  JACK  AND  FLAGS  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Barlow  Cum- 
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THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PEOPLE 

Address  delivered  by  President  Falconer  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  February  22, 1910. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years  Canada  has  become  interesting  to 
the  world.  The  change  has  been  as  sudden  as  it  has  been 
real.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  in 
Britain,  Canadians  were  well  received  individually,  but  very  few 
of  the  Englishmen  whom  one  met  seemed  to  bestow  much  thought 
on  the  country  itself.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  average  man 
was  not  strong  on  geography  at  large,  and  in  individual  cases 
the  indifference  to  Canada  might  plausibly  be  charged  against 
the  modesty  or  commonplace  ability  of  the  Canadian  in  calling 
attention  to  his  country.  But  the  correspondence  of  our  great- 
est statesmen  also  often  contains  complaints  of  the  apathy  of 
the  Englishman  in  Canadian  concerns.  He  was  so  immersed  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  energy  left  for 
the  dreams  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  complaint  is  still  made  by 
Canadians  that,  in  the  determination  of  conflicting  questions 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  your  American  diploma- 
tists have  exercised  a  larger  influence  on  their  English  col- 
leagues than  was  due  to  the  inherent  justice  of  their  respective 
cases.  Of  course  on  such  matters  we  are  not  impartial  judges. 
But  all  that  is  changed,  and  for  the  present  at  least  we  are 
interesting.  Not  that  the  individual  Canadian  has  developed 
brilliant  powers.  He  may  be  as  commonplace  as  ever,  but  we 
are  believed  to  have  a  future.  A  new  people  is  girding  herself 
in  strength.  England  is  proud  of  tis,  and  the  old  continent  of 
Europe  is  curious  as  to  what  may  be  here. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  interest  we  are  exciting  is  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  our  wheat-fields,  or  the  gold  of  the  Yukon, 
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or  the  silver  of  Cobalt?  Assuredly  these  are  sufficiently  start- 
ling, and  in  all  ages  the  possibilities  of  wealth  have  contributed 
much  to  the  making  of  nations.  Drawn  by  the  chances  to  make 
a  good  living  multitudes  are  coming  in.  Among  them  last  year 
were  90,000  Americans,  and  where  people  continue  to  enter  in 
numbers  there  must  be  something  of  value  to  draw  them.  But 
we  do  not  owe  all  our  interest  to  the  convertibility  of  our 
national  resources  into  wealth,  vast  as  this  is. 

When  these  settlers  have  had  time  to  consider  their  new  sur- 
roundings in  the  Western  Provinces  they  will  discover  that 
others  have  already  prepared  for  their  coming.  They  are  not 
the  first  Canadians.  Laws  have  been  framed,  the  country  has 
been  policed,  schools  have  been  built,  churches  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  a  social  order  has  been  outlined.  These  lines  have 
been  laid  by  men  from  the  older  provinces  who  took  possession 
first  because  the  country  was  their  own,  and  they  proceeded 
with  confidence  to  direct  the  channels  of  its  future  development. 
But  though  these  newcomers  did  not  create  the  Canadian 
nation,  they  have  served  to  awaken  the  world  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  Canadian  people  who  have  been  busily  at  work  for 
several  generations.  The  movement  of  the  peoples  has  aroused 
the  widespread  interest  in  us. 

You  who  are  our  nearest  neighbours  knew  far  more  about  us 
than  the  wider  world  of  Europe,  but  you,  too,  have  been  sur- 
prised partly  at  our  wealth,  partly  at  our  tenacity  and  staying 
power.  You  have  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  abrogation  of  reci- 
procity treaties  and  hostile  tariffs  our  small  and  scattered 
population  would  not  follow  its  manifest  destiny. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  history  which  holds  the  secret  of 
our  present  position.  Our  fathers  struggled  for  ideals,  which 
they  believed  would  be  realised.  Within  our  borders  there  have 
been  enacted  things  both  momentous  and  romantic.  Readers 
of  Parkman  remember  the  fascination  of  the  story  of  the  French 
in  Canada.  Quebec  and  Acadia  are  ancient  and  honourable, 
and  we  have  had  a  baptism  of  war.  But  the  most  momentous 
part  of  our  history  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  Here 
a  people  have  been  educated  into  the  meaning  of  responsible 
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government,  and  have  fashioned  for  themselves  a  stable  social 
order.  Canada>  moreover,  is  a  beautiful  country;  men  love  it 
for  its  charm.  It  has  kindled  the  imagination  of  the  patriot 
and  kept  alive  the  memory  of  the  exile. 

In  proceeding  to  analyse  the  elements  of  Canadian  Individual- 
ity we  must  enter  upon  an  historic  study.  For  the  present  I 
confine  my  attention  to  the  older  English-speaking  provinces. 
In  these  there  were  two  classes  of  settlers — the  Loyalists,  and 
grafted  upon  them  the  later  immigration  from  Britain. 

(a)  The  Loyalists.— in  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  por- 
tions of  Nova  Scotia  these  were,  if  not  the  earliest,  at  least  the 
most  important  arrivals.  They  came  from  the  United  States  at 
the  Eevolution — possibly  100,000  strong — and  occupying  differ- 
ent sections  of  these  provinces  their  influence  was  widely 
extended.  Of  late  a  tardy  justice  has  been  done  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  to  these  people,  who  in  leaving  the  United  States  not 
only  had  to  endure  much  hardness,  but  abandoned  a  life  of 
great  average  comfort.  Just  as  really  as  those  whom  they  left 
they  cherished  their  ideal.  Different  from  their  opponents  in 
intellect  and  temperament  they  were  by  nature  conservative. 
Many  of  them  were  accomplished  gentlemen  who  enjoyed  the 
dignity  and  cultivation  associated  with  social  rank.  With  pride 
and  pleasure  they  thought  of  their  relatives  in  storied  England, 
for  which  their  loyalty  was  instinctive,  based  not  on  reason  but 
on  affection  or  sentiment.  To  them  tradition  was  almost  sacred. 
The  King  of  England,  a  person  of  ancient  lineage,  was  to  be 
reverently  obeyed  from  afar.  British  institutions,  the  British 
Parliament,  guaranteed  law  and  order,  and  no  ill-treatment 
could  ever  divorce  them  from  their  past. 

Probably  your  Fathers  of  Independence  had  greater  intel- 
lectual power.  Abstract  political  ideals  carried  them  further, 
and  men  like  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Franklin  would  have  little  in 
common  with  the  leading  loyalists,  many  of  whom  could  answer 
argument  only  by  protests  of  loyalty  or  scorn.  In  addition  to 
this  temperamental  difference  the  antagonisms  were  embittered 
by  the  treatment  they  received  from  their  revolting  fellow- 
citizens.  The  more  they  suffered,  the  more  they  abhorred 
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revolutionists  and  all  their  ways,  and  the  more  they  clung  to 
Britain.  This  mutual  repulsion  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
war  of  1812.  Now  this  loyalist  factor  in  Canadian  history 
counts  for  much.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  some  loyalist 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  these  not  the  least  influential  of  the 
population.  To  them  must,  as  a  rule,  be  traced  the  strong 
imperialist  sentiment  which  here  and  there  expresses  itself  and 
which  has  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  real  element  in  our  Canadian 
life. 

(b)  During  the  half  century  from  1790  to  1840  another 
element  entered  the  country.  This  was  the  immigration  from 
Great  Britain.  A  few  of  these  were  officers  and  soldiers  of  dis- 
banded regiments.  Others  were  civil  officials  sent  out  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Government.  Of  course  they  also  were 
strongly  conservative,  and  some  formed  affiliations  with  out- 
standing loyalists. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  those  who  came  from  the  Old 
Land  were  farmers  accustomed  to  the  somewhat  narrow  views 
of  their  former  restricted  environment.  They  settled  in  com- 
paratively homogeneous  groups  and  preserved  together  their 
inherited  opinions,  constituting  to  all  intents  and  purposes  bits 
of  the  old  world  of  Britain  set  down  in  this  new  world.  But  it 
was  not  the  new  world  of  the  United  States.  Their  home  was 
often  a  wilderness ;  no  large  cities  were  near  at  hand ;  the  means 
of  transportation  were  few.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  who 
brought  or  adopted  ideas  then  fermenting  in  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land which  gave  its  flavour  to  the  liberalism  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  rise  of  constitutional  questions  thrust 
those  reformers  to  the  front  for  a  while,  but  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  tenacious  of  their  customs,  they  would  not 
change  their  habits  of  thought  or  life,  the  type  persisted.  Of 
quite  different  origin  and  temperament  from  the  loyalists  this 
second  stratum  of  our  population  was  also  distinctly  conserva- 
tive in  spirit. 

This  glance  at  the  history  of  Canada  explains  why  the 
American  turns  his  eye  back  with  some  superiority  upon  the 
slower-going  Canadian.  By  nature  he  is  averse  to  sudden 
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change.  His  social  habits  and  business  methods  have,  until 
recent  years,  been  comparatively  constant.  But  we  glory  in 
our  shame.  This  essential  conservatism  of  the  Canadian  people 
exhibits  valuable  qualities.  It  shows  itself  in  stability  of  habit 
and  indicates  reliability  of  character.  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  the  average  Canadian  is  neither  fickle  nor  greatly 
impressionable,  is  steadfast  if  not  brilliant,  loyal  if  not  emo- 
tional. Another  manifestation  of  this  characteristic  is  to  be 
found  in  the  stress  he  lays  upon  law  and  order.  Respect  for 
law  is  as  universal  in  the  West  as  in  the  East.  Our  newer 
mining  camps  are,  as  a  rule,  brought  under  civic  authority 
without  much  difficulty,  thanks  to  the  quality  of  the  people  and 
to  the  Government  who  established  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police. 

Another  fact  of  history  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  Canadian 
character,  differentiating  it  from  that  of  our  American  neigh- 
bours— I  mean  our  connection  with  Britain  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  United 
States  went  on  her  own  way.  Up  till  then  the  ideals  of  the  two 
countries  in  politics,  literature,  social  affairs  were  on  the  whole 
similar.  After  the  disruption  the  Americans  revolted  from 
things  English.  Embittered  by  the  struggle  they  drew  their 
inspiration  from  other  sources,  especially  from  France.  Immi- 
gration began  to  pour  in  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  set 
going  that  wonderful  process  of  assimilation  which  shows  your 
superb  vitality. 

Not  so  has  it  been  with  us  in  Canada.  Our  eyes  have  con- 
sistently been  turned  towards  Britain,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  frequent  dissatisfaction  with  the  Mother 
Country  which  found  vent  in  a  few  spasmodic  local  outbreaks  of 
annexation  sentiment,  or  even  rebellion.  Of  independence  there 
has  been  no  real  thought.  Until  recently  this  loyalty  was  not 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  Britain.  Again  and  again  the  Home 
Government  was  disturbed  with  the  local  troubles  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  in  good  earnest  the  question  was  often  put,  why 
should  these  turbulent  colonists  be  retained?  That  frozen  north 
was  no  land  of  promise.  As  late  as  1871,  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald 
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feared  lest  the  Fisheries  Treaty  of  Washington  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  Dominion.  The  Canadians  were  dissatisfied,  the 
English  were  impatient,  and  if  these  two  live  wires  made  a  short 
circuit  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  would  perish,  and  all  his 
house  of  imperial  dreams  be  in  ruins.  But  the  passionate 
desire  of  the  Canadian  to  maintain  connection  with  the  Old 
Land  has  prevailed,  and  the  Canadian  character  cannot  be 
understood  if  this  affinity  for  and  living  appreciation  of  the 
Mother  Country  is  left  out  of  the  account. 

And  what  a  century  this  has  been  in  Britain.  Taught  by  the 
hard  discipline  of  governing  not  only  her  own  kith  and  kin 
beyond  the  seas,  but  also  many  peoples  of  other  civilisations; 
urged  by  the  necessities  of  her  own  home  population,  Britain 
has  advanced  far  in  the  understanding  and  practice  of  her 
evolving  constitution.  Led  by  able  men  working  in  a  small 
country  they  have  widened  their  suffrage,  extended  local 
government,  faced  unflinchingly  inveterate  social  problems, 
enlarged  constantly  the  conception  of  freedom  and  built  up  a 
democracy  responsive  in  the  long  run  to  high  ideals.  There 
have  been  political,  religious  and  social  struggles,  wars,  con- 
quests, defeats,  and  splendid  administration  at  home  and  abroad, 
India  and  Egypt  and  of  late  South  Africa  being  conspicuous 
examples.  These  struggles  we  have  watched  eagerly,  because 
they  were  also  our  own.  The  traditions  of  England  are  ours. 
Pitt,  Peel,  Gladstone  belong  to  us.  Canadians  sit  in  the  English 
Parliament.  To-day  the  Budget  and  the  House  of  Lords  are 
discussed  by  our  people  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  respec- 
tive leaders  are  understood  and  admired.  To  estimate  accur- 
ately the  influence  of  all  this  may  be  impossible,  but  the  effect 
is  both  intellectual  and  emotional.  Our  thinking  is  coloured  by 
British  conceptions. 

Under  the  guidance  of  British  thought  and  in  response  to 
her  ideals  of  Government,  we  have  developed  in  Canada  a  form 
of  government  which,  while  in  some  respects  similar  to,  is  also 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  United  States.  In  1867  there  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  British  North  America 
Act  which  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  the  Act  of 
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Confederation  the  rights  of  the  provinces  are  strictly  defined, 
while  all  the  residue  is  left,  to  the  central  Government  at  Ottawa. 
The  provinces  have  a  complete  local  government  that  Britain 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  adopt,  and  the  powers  of  these  provinces 
being  defined  the  danger  of  State  rights  invading  the  larger  area 
is  minimised.  The  larger  issues  as  they  arise  mould  the  mind 
not  only  of  one  province  but  of  all  the  Confederation,  and  into 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  land  the  powerful  unifying  force 
from  Ottawa  penetrates. 

In  this  relationship  of  Dominion  and  Provinces  we  differ 
from  the  United  States.  Confederation  is  an  expression  of 
Canadian  political  genius  guided,  of  course,  occasionally  by  the 
thought  of  such  statesmen  as  Durham  and  Sydenham,  but  dis- 
tinctively created  by  the  Canadian  people  themselves.  The 
struggle  for  responsible  government  goes  back  far.  In  fact 
not  much  more  than  a  generation  elapsed  after  the  American 
Revolution  until  the  issues  were  raised  with  vigour  both  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  in  Canada.  Neither  the  Mother  Coun- 
try nor  the  colonies  fully  understood  at  that  time  the  meaning 
of  responsible  government.  England  was  slow  to  learn  the  les- 
son of  the  American  Revolution.  Even  at  home  the  common 
people  were  not  fully  trusted,  much  less  the  colonials  of  the 
wilds.  From  Britain  came  Governors,  often  military  officers, 
who  understood  little  of  civil  government,  and  learned  what 
little  they  knew  of  the  provinces  from  permanent  officials  inde- 
pendent of  the  people.  In  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
they  soon  found  among  the  loyalists  and  others  men  who  still 
believed  that  only  a  special  class  was  competent  to  rule.  These 
men  were  not  selfish  above  others,  but  conscientiously  adhered 
to  certain  inherited  political  maxims.  Among  the  people,  how- 
ever, there  were  some,  and  these  occasionally  of  loyalist  ances- 
try, who  knew  that  the  secret  of  Britain's  greatness  lay  in  her 
increasing  comprehension  of  the  conception  of  Freedom,  and 
though  colonists  they  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  a  larger  share 
of  self-government  than  had  hitherto  been  granted  them.  Irri- 
tated though  they  were  they  trusted  England,  believing  that  if 
she  once  knew  their  needs  she  would  give  them  a  larger  measure 
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of  responsible  government.  So  agitation  led  to  agitation  and 
then  came  Lord  Durham's  famous  report  outlining  a  scheme 
which  was  realised  in  Confederation. 

The  idea  of  responsible  self-government  within  a  province  of 
the  Empire  constituted  a  real  difficulty  even  for  such  an. Eng- 
lishman as  Lord  John  Russell.  Would  this  not  lead  inevitably 
to  separation  was  the  question.  Since  that  day  history  has  been 
making  fast,  and  it  has  taught  us  that  the  completer  the  self- 
government  of  the  Colonies  the  greater  the  attachment  to  the 
Motherland.  Freedom  cements  friendship.  Trust  begets  affec- 
tion, which  is  the  only  true  bond  of  the  Empire.  This  discov- 
ery, however,  was  made  not  by  reasoning  nor  by  the  political 
philosophers,  but  by  tact,  practical  necessities  and  the  logic  of 
events.  Grown  careful  after  hard  experience  the  political  pilots 
of  Britain  felt  their  way  along,  taking  the  ship  of  state  through 
the  fog  by  soundings, — often,  indeed,  having  to  lie  to  for  long 
periods  when  these  failed. 

Eesponsible  government  as  it  has  been  developed  in  Can- 
ada follows  the  British  system  very  closely.  A  government  is 
formed  by  a  premier  who  governs  through  his  cabinet,  which  is 
selected  by  him  from  elected  members  of  Parliament.  His 
authority  is  simply  that  of  a  leader  among  equals,  and  this 
again  depends  upon  the  following  that  may  be  secured  in  the 
House.  As  long  as  he  can  depend  upon  this  his  authority  is 
paramount,  because  no  one  above  him  is  vested  with  supreme 
power.  It  is  true  that  there  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
province  and  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion,  but  no 
real  power  for  the  direction  of  policy  is  vested  in  them.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  correspond  to  your  autocratic 
Governor  and  influential  Speaker,  who  may  be  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  your  Governor.  The  Premier  leads,  and  if  he  dismisses 
a  colleague  he  may  have  to  count  upon  his  direct  opposition  in 
the  House,  and  both  he  and  his  colleagues  are  equally  responsi- 
ble to  their  constituents. 

It  seems  to  us  in  Canada  that  we  have  in  this  method  distinct 
advantages.  So  far,  at  least,  there  has  not  developed  under  it 
anything  of  boss-rule,  though  it  is  too  soon  to  predict  what  may 
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happen.  But  the  genius  of  the  system  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
autocracy.  Possibly  it  appears  to  less  advantage  in  municipal 
affairs  than  in  provincial  and  dominion  governments,  and 
some  constitutional  authorities  are  inclined  to  favour  a  modifica- 
tion of  these  methods  in  the  government  of  our  cities. 

Other  powerful  points  of  contact  between  Canada  and  Bri- 
tain are  found  in  education  and  religion.  It  is  true  that  our 
common  schools  were  fashioned  on  the  model  set  by  the  New 
England  States.  The  systems  of  England  or  Scotland  could  not 
be  repeated  here.  But  it  has  not  been  so  with  our  universities. 
They  are  distinctly  home-grown.  Nearly  all  our  universities 
represent  struggle  and  victory,  and  carry  in  them  marks  of  the 
life-history  of  the  several  provinces.  But  their  primary  ideals 
have  been  supplied  not  by  America  nor  Germany,  but  by  Bri- 
tain. While  Oxford  and  Cambridge  provided  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  professors,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have 
left  a  deep  impression  also  upon  the  general  type.  For  decades 
it  was  to  these  old  land  universities  that  our  students  went  for 
post-graduate  work,  until  Johns  Hopkins  set  new  standards  on 
this  side,  and  other  great  American  universities  offered  gener- 
ous hospitality  to  our  students. 

In  religious  affairs  the  connection  is  still  more  marked. 
The  influence  of  the  churches  in  Canada  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the  Americans  have  by 
their  effective  organisation  and  deep  conviction  contributed  to 
the  shaping  of  the  practical  religious  methods  of  the  Canadian. 
(This  is  due  not  only  to  the  admirable  quality  of  the  best 
American  life,  but  to  our  similar  social  and  natural  environ- 
ment.) In  matters  ecclesiastical,  however,  our  churches  have 
their  affiliations  with  Britain,  and  the  theological  teaching  in 
the  colleges  is  drawn  from  British  schools.  As  in  politics,  so  in 
the  church,  the  leaders  of  Britain  are  familiar  by  name  to  our 
people. 

Hithereto,  Canada  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
country,  and  that  she  will  remain  so  predominantly  I  have  no 
douBt,  but  there  is  another  extremely  important  partner  in  our 
life.  Quebec,  most  ancient,  most  conservative,  tenacious  of  her 
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language,  her  laws,  her  religion,  and  rapidly  increasing,  will 
not  be  absorbed  as  are  foreign  peoples  in  the  United  States. 
Quebec  remains  a  bit  of  Old  Prance,  as  it  was  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  sentiment  and  conviction.  The  province  is  immense, 
rich  and  beautiful,  the  scene  of  historical  transactions  second  to 
none  in  importance  upon  this  continent,  and  it  abounds  in  pic- 
turesque traditions.  Like  an  island  the  privileges  and  opinions 
of  Quebec  divide  the  stream  of  our  national  life  into  two  por- 
tions, which  often  unite,  but  are  liable  to  be  dissevered  again  by 
obstacles  of  policy  or  custom.  Doubtless  such  diversity  lends 
interest  to  our  country,  but  at  times  we  are  made  to  realise  that 
the  volume  of  common  sentiment  is  not  so  deep  and  full  as  it 
might  be. 

Quebec,  however,  has  added  a  distinct  quality  to  the  Can- 
adian character.  It  is,  of  course,  a  thoroughly  conservative 
power,  by  far  the  most  so  in  the  Dominion.  The  common  people 
of  the  province  cling  to  their  customs.  That  education  will  in 
time  develop  in  them  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  French 
character,  its  grace,  its  brilliancy,  its  romanticism,  is  extremely 
probable.  Indeed,  they  have  already  given  us  Lothbiniere, 
Frechette  and  Laurier,  and  in  the  future  many  others  will  add 
colour  to  the  sober  hues  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  web. 

But  the  most  important  contribution  made  by  Quebec  to  the 
life  of  the  Dominion  apart  from  her  own  inherent  value,  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  discipline  she  gives  us  in  the  meaning  of  liberty. 
Quebec  has  to  be  listened  to.  Ontario  cannot  always  have  her  own 
way,  nor  in  the  future  will  the  combined  English-speaking  pro- 
vinces be  able  to  ignore  her  mind.  The  long  days  of  coalitions 
between  men  of  different  races  and  creeds,  and  the  frequent 
deadlocks  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  made  the  necessity  for 
a  larger  union  acute,  and  Confederation  was  the  result  in  1867. 
Since  then  there  have  been  many  complaints  that  Quebec  has 
exercised  undue  power,  but  the  Dominion  has  not  only  held 
together;  but  has  grown  in  strength,  and  there  is  at  present,  to 
all  appearance,  no  sign  of  danger.  The  peoples  are  becoming 
much  more  tolerant.  They  have  been  wonderfully  considerate 
of  the  feelings  of  the  minority;  and  if  Lord  Acton's  view  is 
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correct  that  the  treatment  of  the  minorities  is  one  of  the  surest 
tests  of  freedom,'  Canada  is  learning  the  lesson.  Acton  also 
writes:  "The  co-existence  of  several  nations  under  the  same 
state  is  a  test  as  well  as  the  best  security  for  its  freedom.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  civilisation."  The  rest  of 
Canada  would  by  no  means  subscribe  to  this,  and  there  is  no 
virtue  in  the  Canadian  because  he  has  so  far  accepted  this  ideal 
conception  of  liberty.  The  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  him  to 
adapt  himself  to  a  situation  in  which  another  race,  another 
language,  another  dominant  church  are  permanent  factors. 
Irritants  they  have  often  been,  but  he  has  discovered  that  liberty 
is  a  very  health-giving  balm. 

Ontario  and  the  other  provinces  are  strongly  Protestant  in 
religion.  Among  the  denominations  Methodists  are  the  most 
numerous  and  not  the  least  connectional.  The  Orange  order 
also  has  a  large  membership.  And  yet  seventeen  years  ago  Sir 
John  S.  D.  Thompson  was  chosen  premier  of  this  Dominion,  and 
held  unquestioned  supremacy  over  the  conservative  party  and 
gained  the  respect  of  the  liberals.  Now  Sir  John  Thompson  had 
been  brought  up  a  Methodist,  but  shortly  before  he  entered 
politics  he  became  a  convinced  and  devout  Roman  Catholic. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  French 
Roman  Catholic,  entered  upon  his  reign,  which  has  now  been 
unchallenged  for  fourteen  years.  Even  Conservatives  admit 
that  he  is  the  most  distinguished  parliamentarian  of  to-day  in 
the  Dominion.  I  doubt  whether  in  England  or  the  United  States 
such  leadership  would  be  possible.  It  is  because  for  generations 
we  have  been  forced  to  be  mutually  considerate  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  been  able  to  accomplish  something  of  his  purpose, 
as  he  lately  thus  expressed  it : 

* '  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to  promote  peace  and  harmony 
in  this  country.  I  have  told  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, 'You  must  put  upon  the  altar  of  our  country  whatever  pre- 
judices and  preferences  you  may  have.'  I  have  told  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  of  all  the  other  Provinces,  'You  too,  must  lay 
on  the  altar  of  our  country  whatever  preferences  and  prejudices 
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you  may  have. '    That,  I  think,  is  the  secret  of  whatever  success 
I  may  have  had  during  the  last  thirteen  years." 

The  East  is  now  set  in  its  ways.  Its  type  is  fixed  and  doubt- 
less will  change  but  little,  and  it  is  of  the  Eastern  man  that  we 
think  when  we  speak  of  the  Canadian.  But  this  will  not  long 
be  so.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it  is  the  peoples  now  occupy- 
ing the  West  who  awakened  the  world  to  the  fact  that  Canada 
has  been  a  rudimentary  nation.  Even  in  the  minds  of  the  Can- 
adians the  fact  of  the  West  was  essential  to  their  belief  in  their 
national  future.  For  generations  the  Northwest  impressed  the 
imagination  of  our  political  leaders.  This  great,  lone  land,  the 
home  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo,  the  domain  of  the  half- 
breed  trapper  and  of  the  servants  of  the  Northwest  and  Hudson 
Bay  Companies,  was  a  mysterious  background.  Intrepid  explor- 
ers had  discovered  its  enormous  river  systems;  rumours  of  its 
wealth  sifted  through  barriers  however  well  guarded,  and  its 
mystery,  silence  and  potential  resources  appealed  to  the  men 
of  the  East  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  did  the  Western 
Ocean  and  America  to  the  Englishmen  of  Elizabeth's  day. 

Men  from  the  East  began  to  force  their  way  into  these  pre- 
serves in  spite  of  resistance  by  trading  companies  and  half- 
breeds;  and  after  insurrection,  tentative  government  and  much 
hardship  the  fact  of  wheat  was  demonstrated.  Then  came  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  newer  provinces  in  turn.  This  was  the  pro- 
cess of  the  occupancy  of  the  West  by  the  East.  Men  from  the 
older  provinces  entered  in;  they  brought  their  Canadian  life 
with  them,  and  that  Canadian  type  of  the  East  is  powerful  and 
so  far  has  prevailed  in  the  West.  It  seems  to  be  strong  enough 
to  assimilate  those  who  now  are  coming  from  other  lands,  just 
as  your  life  has  done  with  your  immigration.  However,  the 
West  modified  by  the  energy  and  hopefulness  of  the  new  envir- 
onment is  now  commencing  to  react  upon  the  East. 

But  this  brings  me  to  the  threshold  of  the  future,  and  I 
have  not  the  eye  of  the  seer  to  read  with  any  accuracy  the 
visions  which  our  enthusiastic  patriots  are  ever  eager  to  con- 
jure up  for  our  delectation. 
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Upon  more  than  one  occasion,  recently,  the  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  University  of  Toronto,  as  a  public 
institution,  does  not  owe  a  duty  to  the  public  which  is  not  met 
merely  by  teaching.  Liberal  grants  are  made  annually  by  the 
Provincial  Government  and  exemption  from  taxation  along  with 
other  privileges  freely  granted  by  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  the 
question  discussed  is  whether,  in  view  of  this  consideration  and 
assistance,  the  University  is  filling  as  large  and  helpful  a  posi- 
tion as  it  might  in  our  civil  and  national  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  day  is  wise  leadership  and 
possibly  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  by  the  University 
to  the  City  than  to  provide  this  leadership  in  the  efforts  being 
made  to  solve  our  scientific,  economic  and  political  problems. 
An  instance  of  what  can  be  done,  and  is  being  done  by  other 
universities  may  be  found  in  the  recent  great  service  rendered 
Montreal  by  McGill  and  Laval  Universities  in  their  joint  report 
upon  the  water  supply  of  the  city. 

Similar  problems  confront  Toronto  and  have  been  the  sport 
of  conflicting  opinion  and  interests  for  many  years  past.  To 
whom  should  Toronto  look  if  not  to  its  own  University  for 
assistance  in  solving  the  vexed  questions  of  water  supply,  sew- 
age disposal,  and  the  like  ?  The  excellent  work  done  in  this  con- 
nection by  members  of  the  University  staff  is  not  overlooked. 
It  is  merely  urged  that  the  whole  authority  of  the  institution 
should  be  put  behind  the  efforts  made.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  when  these  subjects  come  before  the  City 
Council,  that  wise  advice  and  safe  guidance  can  be  had  only 
from  so-called  experts  from  our  neighbours  to  the  south.  This 
attitude  of  our  City  representatives — this  taking-it-for-granted 
that  our  own  University  has  nothing  to  offer  toward  the  solution 
of  civic  problems — would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  University 
in  the  past  has  fallen  short  of  its  privilege,  if  not  short  of  its 
duty  to  the  city. 

If  public-mindedness  is  not  illustrated  by  the  University 
how  can  we  reasonably  hope  for  improvement  in  our  civic 
administration  and  a  finer  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
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age  citizen  who  may  lack  the  broad  outlook  that  we,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  associate  with  university  life?  Why  might  the  Uni- 
versity not  arrange  for  a  course  in  Civics,  dealing  with  civic 
administration  and  civic  problems  and  so  bring  itself  into  close 
touch  with  the  events  and  questions  of  the  day?  Since  the 
citizens  of  Toronto  speak  with  pride  of  'our'  University,  why 
may  we  not  look  to  the  University  to  take  a  like  interest  and 
pride  in  'our'  city?  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  for  example, 
why  the  University  should  not  join  the  city  in  establishing  a 
Botanical  Garden. 

Many  problems  confront  us  relating  to  transportation  and 
terminal  facilities,  to  the  inspection  of  banks,  the  control  and 
limitation  of  public  franchises,  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  beautifying  our  city,  the  need  of  adequate  playgrounds 
and  playground  equipment  for  children,  overcrowding  in  lodg- 
ing houses  which  threatens  to  become  increasingly  serious,  the 
establishment  of  manual  training  and  technical  schools  as  a 
partial  solution  of  one  of  our  economic  problems,  the  serious 
problem  of  our  waterfront,  and  last  and  most  important  of  all 
the  problem  arising  from  "waste."  Possibly  upon  no  other 
question  is  there  so  great  a  need  for  a  clear,  comprehensive  and 
warning  pronouncement.  A  "war  on  waste,"  economic  and 
scientific,  civic  and  national, — waste  in  all  its  impairment  of 
personal  and  family,  civic  and  national  resources — would  clo 
more  than  is  easily  credible  toward  the  solution  of  many  diffi- 
culties that  worry  and  discourage  us.  The  waste  from  unem- 
ployment deserves  careful  consideration,  the  waste  from  strikes 
appears  to  be  only  half  realised,  the  waste  and  overlapping  in 
our  charities,  the  waste  arising  from  preventable  diseases,  the 
waste  of  child-life  referred  to  in  such  strong  terms  by  Dr. 
Barker,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  his  recent  address 
before  the  Toronto  Empire  Club,  the  waste  from  preventable 
accidents,  the  waste  of  public  money  in  such  futile  undertak- 
ings as  the  Newmarket  Canal,  the  admitted  economic  waste 
from  preparateness  for  war  whether  necessary  or  not,  are  all 
forms  of  the  same  evil.  To  give  one  further  illustration,  the 
fire  waste  in  Canada  compared  with  European  countries  is 
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appalling,  yet  the  opinion  generally  held  appears  to  be  that  no 
loss  has  been  sustained  if  the  insurance  is  paid  in  full. 

Is  it  Utopian  to  look  for  wise  and  constructive  leadership 
from  University  circles  in  the  effort  being  made  to  solve  this  and 
other  problems?  Indeed,  if  nothing  more  can  be  offered,  may 
we  not  be  advised  how  best  to  eliminate  waste  of  effort  in  apply- 
ing remedies? 

That  the  average  citizen  is  not  indifferent  to  public  ques- 
tions is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  societies  formed  \o  assist  in 
civic  advancement  and  to  further  social  reforms.  Valuable 
social  service  is  being  rendered  by  university  men  who  have  left 
the  precincts  of  University  Park,  but  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
that  the  limit  of  influence  and  helpfulness  has  been  reached  by 
what  may  broadly  be  called  the  University.  The  good  work  of 
Dr.  Fernow  is  not  overlooked.  Greatly  appreciated  as  it  already 
is,  it  will  be  more  and  more  highly  valued  as  the  future  shows 
the  wisdom  of  his  prevision. 

There  may  be  difficulties  in>  the  way ;  it  may  be  hard  for  the 
University  man  to  write  for  the  general  public  on  technical  sub- 
jects. Yet  some  one  can  and  must  reach  the  average  citizen.  The 
occasion  for  a  careful  consideration  by  the  public  of  important 
social  and  economic  questions  is  before  they  have  reached  the 
stage  of  party  politics  and  "machine"  expediency.  Moreover, 
there  is  always  a  time  when  the  right  would  win  out  if  wisely 
and  forcefully  advocated. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  would  disappear  if  Professors  and 
others  engaged  in  theoretical  work  could  meet  and  discuss  with 
business  men  the  problems  confronting  the  latter  in  their  prac- 
tical experience.  Practical  men  are  impatient  of  theory  unless 
it  has  some  bearing  upon  the  solving  of  every  day  difficulties. 
If  university  men  on  the  other  hand,  without  dogmatising  or 
preaching  down,  would  state  their  convictions  upon  the  many 
matters  which  affect  our  civic  and  national  life,  others  can  and 
will  apply  them.  Finally,  cannot  the  University  help  to  create 
a  higher  civic  ideal  and  lead  the  way  toward  its  practical 
realisation  ? 

G.  F.  BEER. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

An  election  campaign  in  France  differs  widely  from  political 
battles  in  Canada,  The  complexity  of  the  issues  involved,  the 
confusion  of  parties,  the  tremendous  doctrinal  differences  which 
separate  the  two  extremes,  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Can- 
adian regime  of  two  parties  separated  by  minor  details  of 
administration. 

But  the  foreign  student  who  would  have  first-hand  impres- 
sions of  French  politics  and  politicians  must  "begin  long  before 
the  electoral  period.  For  then  each  candidate  is  tied  down  to 
his  own  district  and  the  great  orators  dare  not  go  off  touring 
in  the  interests  of  their  party.  But  during  the  sessions  of  par- 
liament, one  may  hear  the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  not  only  at 
the  Chamber  and  in  great  public  meetings,  but  also,  and  to 
better  advantage,  before  small  audiences  composed  of  members 
of  the  numerous  societies  organised  at  Paris  for  political  and 
sociological  study.  Here  the  deputy,  speaking  more  as  a 
scholar  and  less  as  a  politician,  deals  more  impartially  with  the 
men  and  the  doctrines  he  approves  or  combats. 

The  election  campaign  once  under  way,  the  candidate  con- 
fines his  efforts  to  his  own  constituency,  where  he  speaks  once, 
twice  or  thrice  in  an  evening  to  almost  exclusively  masculine 
audiences  jammed  into  the  covered  playground  of  the  public 
schools. 

Nearly  all  the  meetings  are  contradict oire.  The  aim  is 
admirable:  the  triumph  of  truth.  And  the  idea  is  democratic: 
august  members  of  the  Institute  of  France  debate  on  equal  terms 
with  labourers,  peasants  and  shop-clerks.  But,  unhappily,  the 
Frenchman's  vivacity  and  his  passionate  attachment  to  his  own 
doctrines,  get  the  better  of  his  laudable  intentions:  a  contra- 
dict eur  can  seldom  make  himself  heard,  in  spite  of  the  frantic 
appeals  of  the  chairman ;  venerable  Academicians  leave  all  their 
dignity  behind  them;  and  the  meeting  ends  in  riotous  uproar 
and  midnight  parade. 

[452] 
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But  there  lacks  one  element  essential  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  political  warfare:  the  political  cartoon.  Its  introduction 
seemed  imminent  after  the  immense  interest  aroused  in  France 
by  the  recent  elections  across  the  channel.  But  apparently  by 
mutual  consent,  the  opposing  forces  have  abstained  from  follow- 
ing the  British  example.  "We  lack  your  English  humour," 
confessed  a  deputy,  "we  are  too  witty  and  too  personal." 

Before  considering  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  var- 
ious parties  represented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  let  us 
glance  at  certain  aspects  of  the  general  situation.  And  first  of 
all  the  problem  of  administrative  reform. 

France  alone  of  all  European  countries  which  have  adopted 
a  constitutional  regime,  has  failed  to  harmonise  her  administra- 
tive system  with  her  democratic  constitution.  This  system, 
created  in  the  Year  VIII.  as  an  instrument  of  absolutism, 
enabled  Napoleon  I.  to  dominate  all  French  political  activity. 
To-day,  as  then,  the  government  controls  the  prefects;  the  pre- 
fects the  departments;  and  the  majority  of  the  communes  are 
administered  from  the  bureaux  of  the  sub-prefectures.  This 
may  explain  the  apparent  tendency  of  the  French  people,  accus- 
tomed to  a  sort  of  personal  rule  in  the  commune  and  in  the 
department,  to  return  instinctively  and  periodically  to  personal 
government  in  the  state.  It  is  partly  to  avoid  such  a  danger  that 
the  power  of  the  president  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
his  election  is  shielded  from  the  capriciousness  of  the  universal 
suffrage.  But  the  Minister  of  Interior  holds  the  country  at  the 
end  of  a  telegraph-wire ;  in  every  prefect  the  cabinet  has  a  faith- 
ful lieutenant.  "Take  care,"  said  Paul  Deschanel  to  the  repub- 
licans after  the  flight  of  Boulanger,  "all  our  institutions  are 
ready  for  the  unknown  despot. ' ' 

For  the  last  century  all  the  parties  of  opposition  have  advo- 
cated the  adaptation  of  the  imperial  organisation  to  democratic 
needs,  but  each  and  all  on  coming  into  power  have  abandoned 
this  article  of  their  programme  under  the  specious  pretext  that 
decentralisation  might  endanger  the  existing  regime  and  so  the 
public  safety.  Each  government  has  considered  it  as  more  or 
less  of  a  duty  to  regulate  the  elections  by  bringing  administra- 
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tive  pressure  to  bear  upon  certain  constituencies  where  the  situa- 
tion was  especially  critical.  Thus  it  comes  that  apart  from  the 
large  cities,  Frenchmen  find  little  opportunity  of  serving  their 
apprenticeship  for  public  life  in  municipal  activity,  and  under 
this  excess  of  administrative  tutilage,  individual  initiative, 
energy  and  organising  talent  are  apt  to  become  atrophied.  Men 
fear  responsibility ;  commissions  are  nominated  to  divide  it ;  ela- 
borate systems  of  control  are  introduced  into  every  domain,  and 
red-tape  reigns  supreme.  The  average  citizen  would  rather  be- 
come a  modest  fonctionnaire  than  face  the  risks  of  private  enter- 
prise. Perhaps  this  spirit,  along  with  the  stagnation  of  the 
population,  may  explain  the  fact  that  German  industry  has  al- 
ready acquired  a  secure  footing  not  only  in  Morocco  and  Algeria, 
but  in  the  northeast  of  France,  and  in  Burgundy.  To-day  the 
leading  members  of  all  the  parties,  including  M.  Briand  himself, 
count  administrative  reform  among  the  urgent  necessities.  One 
of  the  first  steps  to  this  end  should  be  the  voting  of  a  charter  for 
the  civil  servants;  a  charter  which,  by  clearly  stipulating  their 
rights  and  duties,  would  protect  the  employees  against  injustice, 
the  service  against  favouritism  and  the  minister  against  solicita- 
tion and  intrigue. 

Even  the  law  courts  are  not  always  free  from  the  invasion 
of  political  influences,  and  the  judges  are  insufficiently  protected 
against  governmental  interference.  The  pernicious  effects  of 
this  state  of  affairs  are  most  to  be  feared  in  cases  where  the 
magistrate's  decision  is  likely  to  react  strongly  upon  the  politi- 
cal or  social  situation.  Hence  the  periodic  scandals  which  sad- 
den the  nation,  and  sully  the  reputation  of  a  magistrature  essen- 
tially honourable. 

All  these  evils :  judicial  scandals,  revolts  in  the  civil  service, 
favouritism,  the  spoils  system,  local  tyranny — spring  in  large 
measure  from  the  same  source:  the  fundamental  contradiction 
between  the  democratic  form  of  the  state  and  its  caesarian  basis. 
"The  country,"  says  Jacques  Dhur  in  his  somewhat  violent 
manner,  "is  tired  of  all  this  shame,  of  all  these  turpitudes,  of 
all  these  scandals.  It  is  weary  of  enduring  the  gangrene.  But 
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I  doubt  whether,  with  this  poor  tool,  the  vote  by  arrondissement, 
it  can  ever  operate  upon  itself." 

In  fact,  the  Extreme  Left,  the  Extreme  Eight,  and  many 
supporters  of  the  government  believe  that  electoral  reform  is  the 
condition  of  all  subsequent  renovation  of  national  life.  By  the 
scrutin  d' 'arrondissement  the  French  elector,  like  the  Canadian, 
votes  for  one  representative  of  his  district.  But  in  France  in- 
evitable intrigues  and  combinations  resulting  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  parties  augment  the  abuses  inherent  in  this  system. 
Raymond  Poincare,  Charles  Benoist,  Henry  Berenger  and  many 
others  draw  a  very  terrible  picture  of  contemporary  political 
morality.  The  present  parliamentary  mechanism,  without  pro- 
viding appreciable  advantages,  consumes  ruinously  individual 
forces.  During  the  last  twelve  years  the  profound  reasons  for 
this  internal  disorder  have  become  every  day  more  marked.  The 
notion  of  the  general  interest  has  become  more  and  more  clouded 
in  the  mind  of  a  great  number  of  electors ;  individual  appetites 
have  been  sharpened;  the  authority  of  local  committees  has 
grown  more  harassing  and  more  tyrannical.  Populations  form- 
erly honest  and  incorruptible,  familiarised  with  favours  have 
contracted  the  degrading  habit  of  mendicity.  Academic  palms 
and  green  ribbons,  which  not  long  ago  fell  only  in  small  and 
intermittent  showers,  beat  upon  our  thirsty  France  in  repeated 
downpours.  Millions  of  solicitors  have  crowded  about  the 
administrations  and  have  set  themselves  to  sucking  blood  with 
avidity. 

The  deputies,  condemned  to  become  the  humiliated  agents 
of  their  electors,  are  forced  to  rally  and  maintain  their  major- 
ities by  easy  promises,  personal  services  and  the  small  money  of 
official  distinctions,  governmental  succours  and  administrative 
positions.  At  the  Chamber  their  efforts  for  efficacious  reform 
are  paralysed  by  the  haunting  tyranny  of  local  interests:  the 
deputy  aspires  to  be  a  representative  of  the  nation,  and  finds 
himself  the  broker  of  a  riding. 

Before  a  parliament  composed  of  paralysed  members,  the 
government  itself  is  smitten  with  a  sort  of  atrophy.  To  com- 
mand support  the  ministers  must  grant  the  favours  demanded. 
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The  most  high-minded  statesman  will  be  in  the  end  reduced  ' '  to 
prostrating  his  proudest  designs  before  these  mysterious  and 
redoubtable  divinities  called  arrondissement  comites." 

The  picture  may  be  overdrawn,  for  the  Frenchman,  even 
the  savant,  loves  high  tones.  But  evidently  the  case  is  serious, 
and  demands  a  drastic  remedy.  The  reformers  find  it  in  pro- 
portional representation.  According  to  the  new  system,  people 
would  vote  by  departments,  and  by  lists.  This  would  force  the 
formation  of  well-organised  and  responsible  parties  with  clear- 
cut  programmes  and  distinctive  ideas,  and  these  parties  being 
longer-lived  than  their  component  members,  could  more  easily 
be  punished  if  they  proved  unworthy  of  their  constituents.  The 
deputies  being  chosen  in  virtue  of  their  principles  or  talents,  by 
the  department  at  large,  would  no  longer  be  enslaved  to  any 
particular  commune  or  district.  Moreover,  with  proportional 
representation,  the  minorities  in  each  department  would  be 
represented  in  proportion  to  their  strength;  would  be  granted 
their  just  proportion  of  the  number  of  deputies  allotted  to 
their  department.  Thus,  the  Chamber  would  become  a  faithful 
image  of  the  political  thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation.  For 
as  every  man's  vote  would  count,  whether  he  were  of  the  major- 
ity or  of  the  minority,  the  electors  would  vote  always  and  only 
for  the  list  which  most  truly  represented  their  own  opinions  and 
aspirations.  Thus  intrigues,  compromise  and  unnatural  alliances 
among  the  contesting  parties  would  be  avoided. 

The  religious  situation  is  rather  obscure  for  the  moment. 
Leo  XIII.  once  said:  "I  am  powerless  to  make  the  militant 
catholics  of  France  obey  me.  They  amuse  themselves  by  voting 
for  the  socialists  against  the  moderate  republicans.  They  prac- 
tise the  policy  of  catastrophe ;  they  say  things  must  get  worse 
in  order  to  get  better.  It  is  nonsense."  The  catholics  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  France  are  still  combatting  the  Republic  by  sim- 
ilar tactics.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  situation 
to-day  is  the  question  of  religious  neutrality  in  the  public 
schools.  As  for  25  years  the  free  schools  have  received  no  sub- 
sidy from  the  government,  the  clergy  has  undoubtedly  the  right 
to  demand  that  the  promised  neutrality  be  not  violated  by  the 
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lay  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  which  catholic  children  are 
often  forced  to  attend.  A  few  months  ago  dark  clouds  loomed 
on  the  horizon.  The  bishops  seemed  to  be  declaring  war  not 
only  upon  the  abuses  but  also  upon  the  very  principle  ,of  secular 
education,  and  many  people  thought  that  Prance  was  entering 
another  period  of  religious  strife.  The  clergy  tried  to  rally  the 
faithful  to  the  banner  of  the  church  for  the  electoral  battle.  In 
a  stirring  appeal  Cardinal  Lucon  invited  the  catholics  to  stand 
together  in  the  fight  against  ' '  the  powers  of  hell ; ' '  Archbishop 
Germain  denounced  in  scathing  terms  the  cowardly  ones  who 
support  the  "pernicious  politicians  who  had  voted  all  the  laws 
antiliberal  and  anticatholic,  forged  by  the  Free-Masonry  against 
the  church  of  which  they  call  themselves  the  sons,"  while  the 
Pope  exhorted  his  people  "not  to  set  foot  in  the  hostile  camp." 
But  the  response  was  half-hearted  and  ineffective.  The  majority 
of  this  party  seem  to  be  imbibing  more  and  more  the  spirit  of 
the  new  century ;  the  orders  from  the  Vatican  and  the  trumpet- 
calls  of  the  bishops  appear  to  weary  and  irritate  them;  they  do 
not  lay  down  their  arms,  but  they  fight  without  impetus  or 
enthusiasm. 

There  are  difficulties  about  the  position  in  which  the  church 
finds  herself  since  the  separation.  Having  no  further  relation 
with  the  government,  she  must  look  to  the  people  for  support. 
If,  placing  herself  in  league  with  the  wealthy  classes,  she  becomes 
the  centre  of  resistance  to  economic  and  social  transformation, 
she  will  finally  alienate  what  popular  sympathy  she  still  retains. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  she  follows  the  lead  of  certain  bishops  who 
have  lately  manifested  their  sympathy  for  striking  labourers, 
who  have  headed  a  campaign  for  the  suppression  of  night-work 
in  the  bakeries,  or  who  have  declaimed  in  public  against  the 
shameful  exploitation  which  forces  women  to  toil  for  18  to  22 
cents  a  day, — she  is  bound  to  irritate  the  privileged  classes,  who 
form  to-day  her  chief  support.  If  she  approves  of  certain  pro- 
fessors of  law  in  catholic  universities  in  their  recognition  of  the 
syndicat  (organisation  closely  resembling  the  trades-union)  as 
the  rightful  organic  centre  of  the  proletarian  mass,  she  will 
become  a  force  for  social  transformation ;  otherwise  she  will  nar- 
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row  down  into  an  oligarchic  or  plutocratic  organisation,  the 
stronghold  of  reactionary  forces. 

The  reader  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  contemporary  poli- 
tics in  France,  will  probably  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
situation,  if  we  glance  at  the  various  parties  in  the  order  of 
their  position  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rather  than  in  the 
order  of  their  numerical  importance. 

All  the  parties  of  the  Eight  are  catholic  and  conservative, — 
whether  royalist,  Bonapartist,  members  of  the  Action  Liber  ale 
Populaire,  or  of  the  Parti  Progressiste.  Hence  they  all  fought 
bitterly  against  most  of  the  anticlerical  legislation  between  1899 
and  1905. 

The  Royalists  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  supply- 
ing in  noise  and  energy  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  The 
Ligue  d' Action  Francaise  carries  on  an  intense  propaganda 
everywhere  among  the  youth,  especially  in  the  catholic  schools 
and  colleges,  and  last  year  the  dauntless  "Camelots  du  Roi" 
made  such  furious  onslaughts  upon  a  certain  professor  of  history 
who  had  spoken  with  too  little  veneration  of  Jeanne  D  'Arc,  that 
for  nearly  two  months  the  Sorbonne  had  to  be  protected  two 
days  each  week  by  armed  forces.  Moreover,  the  rumour  has  cir- 
culated from  time  to  time  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  plotting 
with  the  revolutionary  syndicats;  and  pleasure-seekers  return- 
ing to  Paris  at  night  have  wondered  why  their  automobiles  were 
stopped  at  the  gates  by  detectives. 

The  doctrines  of  these  neo-royalists  are  quite  interesting,  for 
they  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth.  They  maintain  that  the 
country  is  dying  of  parties.  France  is  doomed  to  division  by 
Nature:  witness  the  tremendous  differences  of  interest  and 
origin,  of  climate,  topography  and  character,  which  exist  within 
her  borders.  And  these  natural  causes  are  aggravated  by  the 
qualities  of  the  French  mind:  its  doctrinaire  tendencies;  its 
passionate  love  of  abstract  truth ;  its  noble  but  perilous  ima- 
gination, which,  surpassing  the  bare  fact,  transfigures  the  ele- 
ments at  war  and  endows  them  with  the  colour  of  ideas  eternal 
and  absolute.  Political  hygiene  prescribes  then  above  all  things 
a  system  of  defence  against  division.  And  yet  republican  France 
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depends  upon  the  idea  of  party, — her  curse, — for  national  con- 
servation, for  administration,  government  and  reform.  She 
entrusts  the  general  interest  to  its  exact  opposite,  the  interest 
of  a  party ;  the  democratic  agreement  consecrates  and  maintains 
this  criminal  anomaly.  Twenty  years  ago  Fustel  de  Coulanges 
drew  a  frightful  picture  of  what  a  nation  would  become,  if  all 
its  members  kept  meddling  in  politics :  * '  this  mania  is  the  dead- 
liest plague  which  can  smite  a  people ;  no  epidemic  disease  could 
hurt  more  cruelly  the  private  and  public  life,  the  material  and 
moral  existence,  the  conscience  and  the  intelligence ;  no  despotism 
that  ever  existed  was  able  to  do  so  much  harm. ' '  To  the  royalist 
imagination  this  sombre  picture  was  prophetic.  Under  the 
republican  system,  he  who  would  rule  must  first  learn  to  disturb 
and  destroy.  The  democratic  chief  begins  by  almost  anarchistic 
opposition  and  ends  by  extravagant  repression,  e.g.,  Clemenceau. 
The  example  of  these  successive  and  inevitable  betrayals  and 
recantations  demoralises  public  life  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
principle  is  immoral  in  its  very  essence.  Under  the  monarchy, 
political  art  sought  to  calm  the  opposition  of  natural  interests ; 
under  the  party  system  this  competition  is  excited  to  frenzy, 
and  the  efficacious  activity  of  the  victor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
because  of  the  energies  lost  in  holding  his  position. 

To  dominate  public  opinion  he  employs  all  the  forces  which 
he  can  master:  the  press,  the  state-schools,  the  administrative 
systems,  the  legislation.  And  his  gloomy  jealousy  of  inde- 
pendent thought  is  equalled  by  his  moral  cowardice;  for  when 
he  cannot  domesticate  a  current  of  opinion  he  becomes  its 
lackey.  It  was  this  servility  which  ruined  the  Second  Empire. 
Weakness  and  tyranny  and  a  haunting  fear  of  defeat :  these  are 
the  characteristics  of  party-government  enumerated  by  Taine, 
Renan  and  Fustel,  and  realised  at  the  expense  of  republican 
France.  Witness,  the  religious  and  social  crises,  the  decadence 
of  the  national  fighting  forces,  and  the  prodigious  development 
of  parasitical  officialdom. 

The  unity  of  France  was  an  historical  masterpiece  accom- 
plished in  eight  centuries.  To  regain  it  she  must  return  to  the 
hereditary  unity  which  is  above  all  parties.  For  her  periods  of 
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national  unity  and  of  royal  splendour  have  always  coincided: 
"our  great  syntheses  all  bear  the  name.s  of  kings."  The  king, 
the  incarnation  of  the  public  interest,  will  assign  to  each  indivi- 
dual and  to  each  group  his  and  its  proper  function. 

The  doctrinaires  of  the  Action  Francaise  are  intensely  and 
exclusively  French  in  sentiment.  They  complain  that  the 
Revolution  with  its  exaggerated  individualism,  together  with  its 
offspring,  the  Empire,  "atomised"  the  nation  so  hopelessly,— 
isolated  so  completely  each  citizen  from  his  neighbour,  that 
France  became  an  inevitable  prey  to  the  Jews  and  repatriated 
Protestants.  Both  of  these  groups  retained  their  solidarity  of 
action  and  feeling,  and  the  Free  Masonry  helped  to  acclimatise 
them.  Hence  the  incessant  victories  of  these  minorities  in  busi- 
ness, politics,  literature  and  art.  As  M.  Brisson,  the  radical 
chief,  once  declared :  ' '  The  Jews,  the  Protestants  and  the  free- 
masons form  the  framework  of  the  old  republican  party. ' '  And 
this  regime,  declares  Charles  Maurras,  reveals  itself  at  each 
crisis  as  hostile  to  the  church  and  to  the  army.  It  desires  to 
break  down  French  intellectual  and  moral  traditions ;  it  weakens 
the  army  methodically;  it  ruins  the  navy  wilfully:  in  12  years 
France  has  fallen  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  place  as  a  naval 
power.  In  short  the  "Jew  state"  is  sold.  The  monarchy  if 
restored,  after  checking  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Protestants, 
who  though  forming  only  1^4  per  cent  of  the  population,  lay 
down  the  law  in  the  University  and  the  book-trade, — would 
repress  the  noxious  influences  of  the  Free  Masons  and  give  the 
Jews  to  understand  that  they  are  not  Frenchmen.  ' l  France  for 
the  French!  Out  with  the  barbarians!"  This,  fancies  the 
Action  Francaise,  is  the  new  national  cry. 

The  monarchy  will  be  absolute,  dictatorial.  The  king  is  the 
state.  In  questions  of  national  importance  he  will  act  sover- 
ainly  and  effectively.  Local  and  professional  matters  will  be 
entrusted  to  provincial  parliaments  and  to  the  syndicats,  in 
which  latter  the  royalists  see  a  renaissance  of  the  ancient  cor- 
porations. With  this  bait  they  try,  though  fruitlessly,  to 
attract  the  revolutionary  socialists  and  syndicatistes.  Finally, 
the  people  freed  from  the  worry  and  turmoil  of  political 
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struggle,  would  give  their  attention  to  the  economic  problems 
they  are  qualified  to  settle,  as  well  as  to  artistic  and  literary 
pursuits.  With  this  entire  decentralisation,  liberty,  peace  and 
social  progress  would  be  possible.  France's  future  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  monarchy,  personified  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  heir 
of  the  40  kings  who  in  a  thousand  years  made  the  nation. 

There  is  still  an  Imperialist  party  in  France.  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac  was  their  ancient  chief,  and  the  Marquis  de  Dion  leads 
them  to-day  for  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  living  quietly  at 
Brussels,  takes  no  active  interest  in  the  campaign  conducted  by 
his  faithful  but  scattered  troops. 

These  enthusiastic  Bonapartists  count  for  success  upon  the 
affinity  of  the  Second  Empire  with  the  democracy,  and  upon 
the  spell  that  the  personality  of  the  unfortunate  Napoleon  III. 
has  cast  over  the  popular  imagination.  They  outstrip  even  the 
Royalists  in  their  denunciation  of  the  existing  regime,  which, 
says  the  deputy  Delafosse,  is  "frightful  as  a  cut-throat  and 
repugnant  as  a  sewer."  But  the  base  jealousy  of  the  vile  mul- 
titude maintains  it,  because  it  is  egalitaire  and  because  it  morti- 
fies the  "higher"  classes.  The  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country  renders  impossible  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  the 
public  conscience ;  honour  and  patriotism  are  dead.  In  the  decay 
of  authority,  the  revolutionary  syndicats  of  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  prepare  to  storm  the  Bastille  bourgeoise, 
the  capitalistic  society.  History  repeats  itself,  and  we  observe 
to-day  the  same  phenomena  that  preceded  the  Revolution  as 
described  by  Taine:  the  governing  classes  desert  their  func- 
tions, and  we  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  anarchy.  Civil  servants 
organise  themselves  in  syndicats;  post-office  employees  have 
gone  on  strike;  the  police  talk  of  associations;  why  should  the 
troops  not  follow?  The  star  of  the  Republic  is  sinking,  and  in 
their  distress  the  people  will  turn  toward  the  glory  which 
envelopes  the  Napoleonic  name. 

Even  the  Royalists  should  not  be  offended,  for  the  Bona- 
partes  have  never  overthrown  a  dynasty.  "I  have  not  usurped 
the  crown;"  exclaimed  Napoleon  I.,  "I  plucked  it  out  of  the 
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gutter ;  the  people  have  placed  it  upon  my  head ;  let  men  respect 
its  will." 

The  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Imperialists  is  the  direct  con- 
sultation of  the  people  through  the  plebiscite, — a  principle  in- 
herited from  the  First  Republic,  based  upon  the  teaching  of 
Rousseau,  and  endorsed  for  the  last  time  by  Gambetta  in  1870. 
Royalists  and  republicans  have  both  abandoned  it:  the  former 
because  they  deny  the  democracy ;  the  latter  because  they  fear 
that  the  referendum  might  endanger  their  domination.  Had 
such  questions  as  the  expulsion  of  the  congregations  and  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  8tate  been  submitted  to  a  decision  by 
referendum,  France  would  have  been  spared, — say  the  Imperial- 
ists,— the  misfortune  and  the  shame  of  the  anticlerical  legisla- 
tion of  the  radical  ministeries.  In  a  democracy,  the  plebiscite 
is  the  only  form  of  arbitration  which  can  efficaciously  settle  the 
quarrels  of  class  and  party. 

But,  says  a  leading  Bonapartist,  dynastic  claims  and  sound 
doctrines  are  of  no  avail.  Opinions  are  determined  by  affinities. 
French  society  retains  to-day  the  tastes,  needs  and  habits 
developed  by  the  Revolution.  It  is  egalitaire  and  caesarian ;  and 
the  Imperial  system  alone  can  conciliate  democracy  with  author- 
ity, new  principles  with  ancient  forms.  The  Empire  is  neither 
a  doctrine  nor  a  party,  but  a  refuge  in  a  time  of  storm.  Repub- 
lican parlementarisme  is  in  its  last  agonies,  and  France  awaits  a 
saviour. 

The  party  of  Action  Liber  ale  Populaire  was  organised  in 
1901,  chiefly  by  Count  Albert  de  Hun.  Many  of  its  members 
were  "rallies,"  that  is,  royalists  who  have  accepted  republican 
institutions.  Its  chief  object  was  the  defence  of  the  church 
against  the  anticlerical  legislation  inaugurated  by  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  and  continued  by  Combes. 

Before  the  elections  of  1906,  the  Action  Liberate,  thanks  to 
its  activity,  its  organisation  and  its  wealth,  became  the  heart  of 
the  opposition.  Its  activity  and  organisation  were  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  clergy,  which  is  still  influential  in  many  rural 
regions,  notably  in  the  West.  Its  wealth  was  due  to  the  fact 
that, — the  Voltairian  bourgeoisie  so  conspicuous  under  Louis- 
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Philippe,  having  almost  disappeared, — the  wealthy  classes  have 
for  the  most  part  rallied  to  the  church,  regarding  her  as  a 
force  of  resistance  against  socialism. 

The  Action  Liber  ale  soon  gained  many  adherents  among  the 
peasants  of  the  more  conservative  provinces.  During  the  taking 
of  the  inventories,  the  vigorous  resistance  displayed  by  the 
peasantry,  cast  suspicion  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  catholic  party. 
They  were  accused  of  plotting  with  the  striking  miners  of  the 
north  and  with  the  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail  (C.G.T.) 
which  was  noisily  preparing  a  monster  demonstration  for  May 
1,  1906.  The  conspiracy  of  course  was  a  fiction;  and  the 
police  left  the  deputies  unmolested. 

The  general  elections  were  at  hand,  and  the  Action  Liberate 
foreseeing  that  the  Pope  would  probably  declare  inacceptable 
the  new  constitution  imposed  upon  the  church  by  the  French 
government,  made  desperate  efforts  to  awaken  a  general  opposi- 
tion in  the  country.  Nevertheless  the  energy  displayed  by  the 
"Bloc"  of  the  non-catholic  parties,  and  by  the  Free-Masonry, 
succeeded  in  winning  a  substantial  victory  at  the  polls. 

The  numbers  of  the  Action  Liberate  recognise  the  Republic 
as  inevitable,  and  they  reproach  the  uncompromising  monarchists 
with  their  blind  obstinacy  which  ruins  the  catholic  cause.  Had 
they  listened  to  the  wise  counsels  of  Leo  XIII.,  the  church  would 
probably  have  escaped  the  rude  attacks  of  which  she  has  been 
the  victim.  By  their  stubbornness,  the  monarchists  play  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who  with  a  show  of  reason  can 
represent  them  as  a  party  of  disorder  and  revolution.  The  only 
possible  way  of  escape  from  the  present  situation  is  the  forma- 
tion of  one  great  tory  party,  which  frankly  accepting  the 
republican  regime,  could  command  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
and  defeat  at  the  polls  the  jacobin  Bloc.  The  deputy  Jacques 
Pion  makes  a  ringing  appeal  to  the  catholics  of  France  to 
rouse  themselves  and  gird  on  their  armour,  for  "  France  is  more 
disorganised  every  day;  public  authority,  legislation,  the  edu- 
cational system  and  the  administration  are  so  many  murderous 
weapons  directed  against  all  religious  belief,  against  all  spirit- 
uality, against  God  himself."  And  the  Action  Liberals  counts 
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on  Proportional  Representation  as  forcing  the  amalgamation  of 
all  the  catholic  forces.  In  the  last  elections  these  divided  forces 
have  succeeded  in  winning  only  150  seats  out  of  597,  and  the 
Liberals  themselves  have  dropped  to  30. 

In  economic  theory,  the  members  of  this  party  are  out  and 
out  individualists,  disciples  of  the  Manchester  School,  and 
opposed  as  a  rule  to  state-intervention.  Sometimes,  however, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  facts  of  present-day  conditions,  they 
seem  to  waver  a  little. 

The  Nationalist  Party  has  almost  disappeared.  Since  these 
last  elections  it  counts  only  seven  deputies  at  the  Chamber, 
among  the  most  interesting  of  whom  is  the  brilliant  Academician 
Maurice  Barres.  This  party  owes  its  origin  to  the  stormy  times 
of  the  Affaire  Dreyfus.  It  was  formed  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  army,  which  was  at  that  moment  the 
object  of  much  bitter  criticism.  This  party,  said  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  in  1902,  "by  the  most  extraordinary  exercise  of 
tyranny,  had  decreed  that  not  to  be  with  it,  was  to  be  against 
France;  the  country  was  its  propriety,  and  patriotism  was  a 
political  industry  for  which  it  had  granted  itself  the  license. ' ' 

The  nationalist  movement  drew  recruits  from  all  parties,  but 
its  chief  strength  lay  with  the  anti-republicans.  Such  was  the 
aggressiveness,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  new  party,  and  so 
great  was  its  influence  on  the  administration,  the  army  and  the 
navy,  that  people  believed  the  Republic  in  danger.  Uneasiness 
reigned  everywhere ;  men  talked  of  revolt  and  civil  war.  Then 
"Waldeck-Rousseau  came  to  the  front.  Choosing  his  cabinet  from 
the  parties  of  the  Left,  and  forming  the  Bloc,  he  declared  war 
upon  the  caesarian  agitators,  and  denounced  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  clerical  parties  which  aimed  at  dominating  the  state.  In 
six  or  seven  years  the  Nationalists  had  played  themselves  out. 
Their  riots,  their  fierce  polemics,  the  extravagance  of  their 
patriotic  declamations,  together  with  the  general  vagueness  of 
their  policy,  had  wearied  public  opinion.  To-day,  except  in 
certain  quarters  of  Paris  and  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the 
nationalist  movement  is  but  a  memory. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  fight  between  the  clerical  and  the 
anti-clerical  coalitions  in  1899,  one  fraction  of  the  Moderate 
Party,  following  Waldeck-Rousseau  in  his  leftward  movement, 
joined  the  Bloc.  The  other  fraction,  regarding  their  former 
colleague  as  a  turn-coat,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  conservative 
opposition,  and  were  thenceforth  known  as  Progressistes. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  M.  Ribot,  the  Progressistes 
maintained  a  relatively  independent  attitude  during  the 
struggles  which  followed.  Though  their  main  efforts  were  made 
in  defence  of  the  congregations  and  of  the  Church,  they  fought 
for  liberty  of  conscience  for  all.  M.  Aynard,  in  opposing  a 
motion  formulated  by  Abbe  Gayraud  against  the  Free-Masonry, 
addressed  the  catholic  deputies  as  follows :  "  It  is  in  the  name  of 
Liberty  that  we  have  been  aiding  you;  but  the  respect  of  the 
conscience  of  the  Free  Masons  is  as  dear  to  us  as  the  respect  of 
the  catholic  conscience ;  in  the  name  of  the  same  principles  which 
have  inspired  us  to  defend  you,  I  beg  you  to  withdraw  your 
motion."  This  incident  illustrates  the  general  character  of  the 
group.  Naturally  this  relatively  neutral  attitude  has  often  led 
to  the  accusation  that  the  Progressistes  are  a  party  purely  nega- 
tive. 

Their  position  on  social  questions  gives  some  ground  for  the 
same  charge.  They  occupy  the  territory  which  lies  between  the 
laisser-faire  positions  of  the  Action  Liber  ale  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  radical  or  radical-socialist  camp  on  the  other.  While 
strongly  attached  to  the  individualistic  doctrines,  they  have 
voted  for  some  of  the  most  advanced  laws  of  social  reform,  and 
since  M.  Ribot  has  reached  the  Senate,  he  seems  to  have  evolved 
very  markedly  toward  the  Left.  The  number  of  Progressist 
deputies  has  fallen  to  60  in  the  recent  elections,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  with  the  next  great  crisis  we  shall  see  them  obliged 
to  enter  once  for  all  either  into  the  conservative  opposition  or 
into  the  governmental  forces.  The  honour  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  campaign  for  Proportional  Representation,  falls  to  the 
Progressist  Party  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members,  M.  Charles 
Benoist.  A  curious  fact  which  illustrates  the  confusion  of  pro- 
grammes by  which  the  elector  was  often  bewildered  before  the 
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last  elections,  is  that  in  one  of  his  speeches  M.  Benoist  sug- 
gested the  organisation  of  a  new  senate  which  should  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  various  trades,  industries  and 
professions:  an  almost  socialistic  idea. 

(To  be  continued.) 

M.  EASTMAN. 


And  there  is  this  further  consideration,  that  even  impartial 
history  is  apt  to  be  unfair  to  the  opposition,  when  the  matter 
under  discussion  is  a  series  of  events  upon  which  the  world  has 
already  formed  a  favourable  and  final  judgment.  Between  the 
founder  of  a  state  and  the  eccentric  human  creature,  stuffed 
with  an  honest  conceit,  who  denounces  the  great  idea  on  some 
ground  of  particular  injustice,  there  is  not  that  tremendous 
moral  gulf  which  the  dramatic  brush  of  history  has  painted. 
The  good  congressman  who  f ormel  the  opinion  that  Washington 
was  a  poor  soldier,  who  intrigued  against  them  at  the  height  of 
his  difficulties,  who  stinted  his  supplies  and  obstructed  his 
endeavours;  the  loyal  opposition  who  were  quite  ready  to  deal 
with  Pitt  and  Wellington  as  malefactors,  and  hailed  any  victory 
of  the  French  with  far  greater  joy  than  a  feat  of  British  arms 
—all  these  were  fairly  honest  people  in  their  way,  and  not  so 
very  different,  merely  as  human  units,  from  their  opponents. 

But  history  is  mainly  concerned  with  other  things  than  the 
psychology  of  human  units,  and  leaves  the  study  of  it  to  novelists 
and  poets.  If  a  man  has  chosen  to  play  a  part  upon  the  larger 
stage,  and  by  ill-luck  or  a  natural  propensity  has  chosen  the 
wrong  part,  he  is  damned  beyond  redemption.  History  will  not 
waste  her  time  in  finding  an  excuse  for  him  merely  because  he 
was  a  good  father,  a  faithful  husband,  or  a  punctual  discharger 
of  his  debts.  Development  is  a  rough  force,  and  if  any  man  has 
obstructed  it,  he  may  not  expect  to  be  remembered  kindly  or 
with  honour  by  posterity. — Oliver's  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN 

The  following  observations  are  offered  in  the  belief  that 
many  readers  of  THE  MONTHLY  are  interested  in  American 
methods  of  teaching  in  general,  and  a  few  at  least  in  methods 
of  teaching  English  in  particular. 

A  few  general  remarks  on  the  preparatory  work  of  the  High 
Schools  will  first  be  necessary.  No  Matriculation  examination 
in  the  English  sense  is  required  for  admission  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  system  of  accredited  schools  very  largely 
takes  its  place.  The  University  inspects  the  schools  that  apply 
for  such  examination,  and  if  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the 
curriculum  measure  up  to  a  certain  standard,  the  school  is 
placed  on  the  accredited  list,  and  pupils  from  that  school  recom- 
mended by  the  principal  are  admitted  as  freshmen.  Ninety  per 
cent  or  over  of  the  undergraduates  of  Wisconsin  come  from 
accredited  schools;  the  rest  have  to  take  an  entrance  examina- 
tion. 

All  undergraduates,  no  matter  what  course  they  intend 
pursuing,  are  required  to  take  Freshman  English.  Those  who 
do  not  satisfy  each  of  three  examiners  on  two  or  three  essays 
written  in  the  first  week  of  the  college  term,  are  put  into  the 
Sub-Freshman  class  where  they  are  drilled  by  special  instruc- 
tors in  the  fundamentals  of  English  Prose  Composition.  Eng- 
lish Literature  is  not  taught  excepting  incidentally  in  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sub-Freshman  classes.  Last  semester  the  latter  class 
was  about  two  hundred  strong.  At  the  examination  in  January, 
about  three-fourths  of  these  became  freshmen  in  good  standing 
and  the  others  will  have  to  satisfy  the  department  before  they 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Sophomore  year. 

The  fact  that  all  undergraduates  have  to  take  Freshman 
English  necessitates  a  very  large  number  of  instructors,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Wisconsin  spends  more  of  both  money  and 
"  perspiration "  on  Freshman  English  than  any  other  American 
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college.  In  all,  nineteen  teachers  lavish  their  time  and  energy 
on  these  benighted  youths  and  maidens  in  exhortations,  themes 
and  individual  conferences.  A  harder  working  lot  of  men  one 
could  not  find  anywhere  and  all  cheerfully  assert  that  it  is 
'lots  of  fun.'  I  once  called  upon  a  young  instructor  whom  I 
found  lying  on  his  bed  recuperating  from  the  exhaustion 
resulting  from  hours  of  consultation  with  freshmen.  He  still 
maintained,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  the  woman  in  the  fable  who 
prevailed  in  saying  'scissors,'  that  it  was  'good  fun.'  Under 
the  circumstances  the  asservation  was  'unconvincing,'  if  I  may 
use  a  word-of -all-work  which  I  have  lately  added  to  my  vocabu- 
lary. 

Having  cleared  off  Freshman  English,  the  undergraduate 
in  Arts  and  Science  may  avail  himself  of  the  elective  system,  ex- 
cepting that  those  who  entered  in  their  third  and  fourth  years 
to  'major'  in  English,  are  required  to  take  the  'General  Survey' 
course  in  the  Sophomore  year.  This  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  recitations  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and 
extensive  parallel  readings,  covering  the  field  of  English  liter- 
ature from  Beowulf  (in  prose  translation)  to  Swinburne,  are 
assigned.  Four  long  themes  on  subjects  connected  with  their 
reading  are  required  of  each  student.  The  work  is  conducted 
according  to  an  outline  of  the  work,  prepared  with  great  care 
by  the  professors  in  charge,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  class 
member.  This  course  is  in  some  respects  a  unique  feature  of 
the  University  and  is  obviously  an  excellent  preparation  for 
students  who  intend  making  English  their  major  field  of  study. 
After  these  preparatory  courses  have  been  taken,  the  student 
'elects'  according  as  scholarship,  liking  or  disliking  for  particu- 
lar professors,  or  general  comfortableness  (commonly  called 
loafing)  is  his  guiding  motive.  The  courses  offered  are  many 
and  various  to  suit  the  requirements  of  undergraduates  and 
graduates.  Three  courses  are  offered  in  Anglo-Saxon  language 
and  literature,  as  many  in  Middle  English,  besides  the  English 
Seminary  where  in  the  present  year  Chaucer  is  the  author 
studied,  and  in  Modern  English  every  period  down  to  the  latest 
dramatic  writers  is  covered  by  one  or  more  courses.  Add  to  this 
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Journalism,  advanced  and  technical  Composition,  courses  in 
American  and  Comparative  literature,  and  one  must  conclude 
that  if  a  student  does  not  get  an  excellent  training  in  English, 
he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 

A  feature  of  the  American  system  that  strikes  a  graduate  of 
Toronto  is  the  relatively  great  amount  of  time  given  to  recita- 
tions as  against  lectures.  The  large  number  of  teachers  on  the 
English  faculty  here  (25)  makes  this  possible,  and  I  suspect  that 
if  the  faculty  in  Toronto  was  numerically  stronger  much  more 
recitation  work  would  be  introduced.  The  students  in  this  Uni- 
versity prefer  recitations  to  lectures,  for  when  a  professor  gives 
them  their  choice  a  very  large  majority  of  the  class  vote  against 
the  lecture.  Personally,  I  think  the  recitation  system  is  much 
overdone.  While  it  is  no  doubt  the  ideal  way  of  teaching  stu- 
dents of  say  the  first  and  second  years,  it  seems  rather  absurd 
that  maturer  students  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  should  be 
questioned  as  to  the  meaning  (in  the  broadest  sense)  of  a  piece 
of  literature.  Apart  from  the  lack  of  inspiration  that  must 
result  in  a  properly  conducted  recitation  where  the  students  do 
most  of  the  talking,  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  from  the  very 
fact  that  professors  as  a  rule  are  not  adepts  in  the  art  of 
questioning. 

With  regard  to  examinations,  the  object  here  is  to  discour- 
age putting  anything  like  the  emphasis  on  finals  that  is  placed 
on  them  in  Toronto.  Mid-Semester  'quizzes,'  which  practically 
all  have  to  take,  are  considered  along  with  the  finals  in  deter- 
mining the  student's  standing,  and  theoretically  at  least,  no 
student  knows  what  grade  another  has  obtained.  Obviously 
this  does  away  with  the  keen  competition  amongst  the  class 
members  at  the  top  of  the  list,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone  the  students  generally  are  about  as  much  haunted  by  the 
approaching  ordeals,  either  through  fear  of  being  'conditioned' 
or  through  the  very  human  desire  of  obtaining  an  'excellent' 
as  are  the  students  who  work  under  the  English  system.  The 
fact  is,  examinations  seem  to  have  become  part  of  the  blood, 
bone  and  sinew  of  modern  educational  methods  and  will  not 
cease  to  colour  university  life  until  that  golden  age  in  the 
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future  when  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  donations  will  make  it 
possible  to  employ  an  instructor  for  every  two  or  three  students. 
No  doubt  even  then  examinations  will  be  considered  necessary 
to  secure  uniformity. 

The  remarks  above  apply  to  methods  in  American  colleges 
generally,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  parti- 
cular. This  institution  is  essentially  American  in  its  methods 
and  ideals  and  is  therefore  nothing  if  not  progressive.  Within 
the  past  three  years  the  department  of  English  has  been  re- 
organised under  the  present  head,  Professor  Cunliffe,  with  the 
result  that  it  has  reached  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  to  which 
I  desired  in  this  article  to  call  attention. 

W.  L.  MACDONALD. 


Last  winter  I  went  down  to  my  native  town,  where  I  found 
the  streets  much  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thought  I  had  left 
them,  inhabited  by  a  new  race  of  people,  to  whom  I  was  very 
little  known.  My  play-fellows  were  grown  old,  and  forced  me 
to  suspect  that  I  was  no  longer  young.  My  only  remaining 
friend  has  changed  his  principles,  and  was  become  the  tool  of  the 
predominant  faction.  My  daughter-in-law,  from  whom  I  ex- 
pected most,  and  whom  I  met  with  sincere  benevolence,  has  lost 
the  beauty  and  gaiety  of  youth,  without  having  gained  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wandered  about  for  five  days,  and  took 
the  first  convenient  opportunity  of  returning  to  a  place  where,  if 
there  is  not  much  happiness,  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity 
of  good  and  evil  that  slight  vexations  do  not  fix  upon  the  heart. 
— Boswell  's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  Charles 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species.  During  this  time  the  Doctrine  of 
Organic  Evolution  has  grown  to  become  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  biological  sciences.  However,  the  gradual  evolution 
of  form  through  natural  selection  in  the  competitive  struggle 
for  life  and  the  choosing  of  sexes,  so  convincingly  and  ably 
expounded  by  Darwin,  is  not  now  considered  to  be  the  only 
means.  A  great  many  cases  have  been  met  with  which  can- 
not be  explained  by  natural  selection.  It  cannot  account  for 
the  persistence  and  the  transmission  to  offspring  of  minute  var- 
iations in  the  case  of  useful  organs  which,  during  their  first 
steps  of  development,  can  be  nothing  more  than  mere  encum- 
brances to  the  creature  bearing  them. 

Slight  variations  in  structure  constantly  occur  in  plants  and 
animals.  If  forms  possessing  certain  variations  are  carefully 
selected  and  the  selected  ones  be  allowed  to  interbreed  only 
among  themselves,  after  several  generations  the  offspring  will 
possess  the  selected  variations  to  a  very  much  enhanced  degree. 
An  observer  not  knowing  their  genealogical  history  may  even 
take  these  offspring  for  distinct  species.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand this  kind  of  selection  to  take  place  in  Nature,  only  in  the 
case  of  variations  which  are  always  peculiarly  advantageous  to 
the  species  and  ever  increasingly  so  during  the  succeeding 
generations. 

Professor  Bateson  and  later  Professor  De  Vries  observed  cer- 
tain remarkable  variations  where  the  organisms  possessing  these 
variations  not  only  differed  widely  from  the  normal  type,  but 
also  transmitted  their  peculiar  characteristics  to  their  offspring. 
These  Professor  Bateson  termed  discontinuous  variations  or 
mutations.  Continuous  variations  he  termed  those  minute  fluc- 
tuations which  constantly  occur  but  are  ever  changing,  and  so 
of  no  significance  in  the  permanent  development  of  new  types. 

[471] 
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Professor  De  Vries  discovered  the  discontinuous  variations 
or  mutations  in  the  Evening  Primrose.  In  the  course  of  gen- 
erations mutants  frequently  suddenly  appear,  and,  as  they  breed 
true,  may  be  considered  to  form  new  species.  From  such 
observations  developed  the  Mutation  Theory  which  considers  the 
evolutionary  process  to  be  a  succession  of  jerks  taking  place  at 
intervals,  and  separated  by  periods  during  which  no  progress 
takes  place. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  mutants  discovered  by 
De  Vries  in  the  Evening  Primrose  are  due  to  the  bursting  forth 
of  ancestral  characteristics  which  have  been  latent  for  several 
generations.  This  plant  in  its  mutating  condition  has  never 
been  found  wild  except  as  forms  escaped  from  gardens.  There 
is  thus  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  hybrid  which,  in  accordance 
with  Mendel 's  Law,  is  liable  at  times  to  exhibit  ancestral  charac- 
teristics. 

Gregor  Mendel  in  1866  was  an  abbot  of  Briinn.  A  lover  of 
gardening,  he  performed  many  experiments  on  cross  fertilisa- 
tion and  happened  upon  some  results  which  seemed  of  little 
interest  at  the  time  but  which  attained  tremendous  significance 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  concerning  the 
maturation  of  ova  and  spermatozoa  and  the  fertilisation  process. 

The  plant  or  animal  cell  contains  certain  chromatic  elements 
which  are  remarkable  in  being  constant  in  number  and  size  for 
each  given  species.  For  example,  a  human  somatic  cell  contains 
24  so-called  chromosomes,  that  of  the  Evening  Primrose  16. 

In  ordinary  cell  division  each  chromosome  of  the  dividing 
cell  splits  into  two,  one-half  passing  to  the  one  and  the  second 
half  to  the  other  daughter  cell,  thus  each  daughter  cell  obtains 
the  same  number  of  chromosomes  as  had  the  mother  cell.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  chromosomes  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
ultra-microscopic  particles,  and  that  in  cell-division  each  particle 
divides  into  two,  thus  producing  the  aforementioned  splitting  of 
the  chromosomes.  Cell  division  in  this  way  ensures  similarity 
among  the  cells  produced. 

During  the  maturation  process  of  the  sex  cells,  each  mother 
cell  divides  twice.  In  one  of  the  divisions  the  chromosomes 
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split  as  in  ordinary  cell  division,  in  the  other,  one-half  of  the 
entire  chromosomes  pass  into  one  and  one-half  into  the  other 
daughter  cell.  This  latter  is  called  the  reducing  division,  as 
the  resulting  sex  cells  come  to  possess  only  half  the  normal 
number  of  chromosomes.  When  the  male  sex  cell  fuses  with  the 
female  sex  cell,  their  chromosomes  remain  distinct.  Thus  the 
fertilised  ovum  which  will  undergo  ordinary  cell  division  and 
so  develop  into  a  new  organism,  attains  the  full  number  of 
chromosomes,  both  parents  contributing  one-half  each. 
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Fig.  1.— Maturation  process  of  the  sex  cell  (both  of  ovum  and  of  sperm). 
Fig.  2. — Chances  of  combination  of  ova  and  sperm. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  us  assume,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  that  the  sex  mother  cell  contains  two  chromo- 
somes, one  paternal  and  one  maternal  (in  the  diagram  one  white 
and  one  black).  Of  the  four  sex  cells  produced  by  the  matura- 
tion process,  two  possess  only  maternal  and  two  only  paternal 
chromosomes.  This  process  is  true  for  the  maturation  of  both 
ova  and  sperm  cells.  There  will  therefore  be  produced  an  equal 
number  of  purely  maternal  and  purely  paternal  chromosomed 
ova  and  spermatozoa  ready  for  fertilisation.  The  chances  of 
combination  of  the  intermingled  ova  and  sperm  being  equal, 
out  of  100  fertilised  ova,  25  will  contain  chromosomes  entirely 
from  the  paternal  grand-parent,  25  entirely  from  the  maternal 
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grand-parent;  and  in  the  remaining  50,  each  ovum  will  contain 
two  kinds  of  chromosomes,  one  from  the  paternal  and  one  from 
the  maternal  grand-parent.  The  fifty  develop  into  hybrid  adults, 
and  these  when  interbred  among  themselves  produce  offspring  of 
which  25  per  cent,  resemble  the  one  ancestor,  25  per  cent,  the 
other  ancestor  and  50  per  cent,  remain  hybrid. 

It  was  this  that  Gregor  Mendel  discovered  in  his  convent 
garden.  He  cross-fertilised  green  and  yellow  seeded  varieties  of 
the  edible  pea.  The  resulting  hybrid  plants  were  all  yellow 
seeded  although  they  possessed  chromosomes  bearing  both  par- 
ental qualities.  Because  of  this  we  term  the  yellow  colour  a 
*'  dominant "  character,  and  the  green  colour,  which  is  present 
but  not  apparent,  a  "  recessive "  character.  The  offspring  of 
these  hybrids  always  fell  into  two  colour  groups:  25  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  amount  were  pure  green  seeded,  and  when  inter- 
bred never  produced  any  but  green  seeded  peas;  75  per  cent, 
were  yellow  seeded,  of  which  25  per  cent,  were  pure  yellow 
seeded  and  50  per  cent  were  hybrids.  These  hybrids  in  their 
turn  produced  the  three  kinds  of  offspring. 

When  a  greater  number  of  inherited  characteristics  is  taken 
into  account,  the  calculation  becomes  more  complicated.  This 
principle  is  termed  Mendel's  Law  and  biological  journals  of 
to-day  are  full  of  accounts  of  experiments  demonstrating  this 
law.  The  law  has  been  applied  to  a  host  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  even  man,  and  holds  true  in  a  wonderful  way. 

Mendelian  principles  may  be  applied  to  sex  by  regarding 
maleness  and  femaleness  as  unit  characters  borne  by  chromo- 
somal elements.  During  the  maturation  of  the  germ  cells,  both 
of  ova  and  spermatozoa,  the  male  and  female  qualities  are 
believed  to  be  segregated  in  different  cells,  so  that  one-half  of 
the  ova  and  one-half  of  the  spermatozoa  contain  the  male  deter- 
mining factor  and  the  other  halves  the  female.  As  a  result  of 
intermingling  of  ova  and  sperm  there  should  be  produced  male 
and  female  individuals  in  the  proportion  of  3 :1  or  the  reverse, 
according  as  maleness  or  femaleness  is  dominant  or  recessive.  As 
no  such  disproportion  of  sexes  exists,  further  assumptions  must 
be  made  and  pure  Mendelism  modified. 
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Correns  has  suggested  that  all  ova  are  female  in  tendency, 
those  which  possessed  male  qualities  having  lost  them  during 
their  growth.  The  spermatozoa  remain  of  two  kinds.  If  now 
we  assume  that  maleness  is  a  dominant  character,  fertilisation 
ought  to  produce  an  equal  number  of  males  and  of  females. 

Professor  Beard  maintains  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  eggs, 
male  and  female,  and  one  kind  of  spermatozoa ;  and  that  sex  is 
determined  exclusively  by  the  egg.  The  Dinophilus,  a  certain 
worm,  produces  two  kinds  of  eggs,  large  and  small.  The  large 
eggs  develop  into  females  and  the  small  into  males.  The 
Hydatina,  a  rotifier,  also  produces  large  and  small  eggs  which 
develop  without  fertilisation,  the  large  into  females  and  the 
small  into  males.  Both  the  large  and  the  small  egg-laying  kind 
of  females,  however,  came  originally  from  fertilised  eggs,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  difference  in  egg  size  is  due  not  to  an  inherent 
character  but  to  a  difference  in  nourishment,  femaleness  attain- 
ing an  ascendancy  in  the  well  nourished  large  egg.  Facts  sup- 
port this  assumption  for  the  kind  of  egg  the  Hydatina  female 
lays  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  nourishment  she  obtains 
during  her  development. 

According  to  Strasburgher,  Wilson  and  others,  all  animals 
are  sex  hybrids,  there  being  both  kinds  of  ova  and  spermatozoa. 
The  animal  becomes  male  or  female  by  reason  of  the  dominance 
of  the  one  or  the  other  sex  determinant.  In  several  insects  the 
presence  of  extra  or  '  accessory '  chromosomes  in  half  of  the 
spermatozoa  has  been  found  to  influence  sex.  In  the  Aplopus,  an 
insect,  one-half  of  the  spermatozoa  contain  17  chromosomes  each 
and  the  other  half  18,  the  additional  one  being  called  the 
"accessory"  chromosome.  The  somatic  or  body  cells  of  the 
male  Aplopus  contain  35  chromosomes  each,  those  of  the  female 
36.  During  maturation  of  the  sex  cells  the  somatic  number  of 
chromosomes  is  reduced  by  half  in  the  ova,  whereas  the  reduc- 
tion process  in  the  sperm  produces  two  kinds  in  equal  number, 
one  with  18  and  one  with  17  chromosomes.  When  a  sperm  with 
17  chromosomes  fuses  with  an  ovum,  an  organism  with  35 
chromosomes  to  the  cell,  i.e.,  a  male/results.  A  sperm  with  18 
chromosomes  fusing  with  an  ovum  produces  a  female. 
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The  Phylloxera,  studied  by  Morgan,  lay  parthenogenetie 
eggs  of  two  kinds,  large  eggs  containing  twelve  chromosomes  each 
and  small  eggs  containing  ten  chromosomes ;  the  large  eggs  pro- 
duce females,  the  small  ones  give  rise  to  males.  The  males  pro- 
duce spermatozoa  of  two  kinds,  but  those  which  do  not  contain 
the  'accessory'  chromosome  ultimately  degenerate.  Fertilisation 
being  effected  only  by  the  sperm  possessing  the  'accessory' 
chromosome,  females  alone  should  be  produced.  And  in  fact  it 
has  been  observed  that  all  fertilised  eggs  produce  females, 
whereas  the  unfertilised  parthenogenetic  eggs  produce  both  male 
and  female. 

In  the  case  of  the  bee  the  '  accessory '  chromosomes  are  found 
only  in  the  spermatozoa,  hence  unfertilised  ova  give  rise  to 
drones. 

The  foregoing  observations  tend  to  show  that  sex  determina- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  quantitative  relation  in  the  fertilised 
ovum  between  the  chromatin  (constituent  of  the  chromosomes) 
and  the  cytoplasm  (protoplasm  of  the  cell  not  including  chroma- 
tin).  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  most  animals  sex  is 
absolutely  fixed  in  the  fertilised  ovum.  Professor  Sylvestri  of 
Naples  discovered  that  Litomastix,  a  bee,  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
eggs  of  a  moth,  Plusia.  As  the  latter  develops  into  a  larval 
caterpillar,  the  egg  of  Litomastix  segments  into  a  chain  of  many 
eggs,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  an  embryo  bee.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  sex — female  if  the  egg  was  fertilised ;  male  if  unfer- 
tilised. 

In  1889  Geddes  and  Thomson  in  their  book  on  the  Evolution 
of  Sex  stated  that  "nutrition  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  determining  sex,"  and  developed  the  theory  that  is 
stated  in  the  edition  of  1901,  thus:  "The  female  is  the  outcome 
and  expression  of  relatively  preponderant  anabolism,  and  the 
male  of  relatively  preponderant  katabolism. ' '  The  well  known 
experiment  of  Yung  with  tadpoles  seemed  to  be  an  affirmation 
of  this  statement.  Tadpoles  fed  on  abundant  and  nutritious  food 
produced  a  much  larger  percentage  of  female  than  male  frogs, 
whereas  tadpoles  fed  on  less  nutritious  and  limited  material 
produced  a  larger  percentage  of  male  frogs.  An  explanation 
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which  does  away  with  the  theory  that  nutrition  affects  the  in- 
different sex-cells,  to  the  extent  of  producing  one  or  the  other 
sex  is  based  on  the  following.  The  larval  tadpole  is  herma- 
phroditic, i.e.,  it  contains  both  ovaries  and  testes.  In  the  course 
of  development  one  or  other  o£  the  gonads  atrophies,  thus  pro- 
ducing unisexuality  in  the  frog.  Abundant  feeding  may  bear 
its  influence  on  the  gonads  and  develop  the  ovaries  at  the 
expense  of  the  testes,  thus  producing  females.  Poor  feeding,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  cause  the  ovaries  to  atrophy  while  the 
hardier  male  gonads  persist  thus  producing  males. 

Two  ideas  concerning  sex  determination  have  till  recently 
divided  investigation  on  the  problem  of  sex,  viz. :  (1)  that  envir- 
onment (amount  of  nutrition)  determines  sex,  and  (2)  that  sex 
is  predetermined  in  the  germ  most  probably  through  the  amount 
of  its  contained  chromatin  (chromosome  constituents).  If  the 
amount  of  chromatin  in  a  cell  may  be  taken  to  indicate  its  ana- 
bolic capacity  or  state  of  nutrition,  these  two  ideas  may  then  be 
harmonised. 

The  most  important  recent  paper  concerning  the  question  of 
the  determination  of  sex  is  that  of  Russo.  This  author  objects 
to  a  Mendelian  interpretation  of  sex  phenomena.  His  investiga- 
tions on  rabbits  indicate  that  although  the  chromosomes  may 
assist  in  the  process  of  heredity,  sex  and  other  ' '  unit  characters ' ' 
(e.g.,  pigmentation)  are  a  function  of  the  degree  of  cell  metabol- 
ism. 

Russo  found  that  in  sex  cellfe  and  especially  in  ova  lecithin  is 
abundantly  present.  Now  lecithin  is  a  complex  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  containing  fat.  It  is  a  nutriment,  and  its  presence 
indicates  that  the  cells  containing  it  are  well  furnished  with 
material  with  which  they  can  build  themselves  up,  i.e.,  carry  on 
anabolic  processes. 

By  injecting  female  rabbits  with  lecithin,  he  succeeded  in 
causing  their  ovaries  to  grow  to  three  times  the  size  of  those  in 
ordinary  individuals,  and  the  germ  cells  became  markedly  ana- 
bolic. The  lecithin  fed  female  rabbits  produced  a  larger  per- 
centage of  female  offspring  than  is  normally  the  case.  When 
both  male  and  female  were  subjected  to  the  lecithin  treatment 
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before  copulation  the  number  of  the  female  offspring  was  still 
higher.  The  sperm,  chemically  similar  to  the  eggs,  he  regards 
as  merely  giving  aid  in  the  development  of  a  process  already 
begun  in  the  egg  leading  to  the  determination  of  a  particular 
sex. 

The  evidence  from  Russo's  experiments  and  also  from  those 
of  Nussbaum  on  Hydra  indicates  that  external  conditions  (e.g., 
nutrition)  can  determine  sex.  The  main  stages  in  the  chain  of 
causes  culminating  in  female  sex  seem  to  be:  (a) high  nutrition 
(lecithin),  (b)  increased  size  (preponderant  anabolism),  (c) 
storage  of  chromatin,  (d)  femaleness. 

R.  CHAMBERS. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

The  article  from  Mr.  G.  Frank  Beer,  of  the  Eclipse  White- 
ware  Company,  is,  he  informs  us,  a  summing  up  of  a  recent  dis- 
cussion between  some  business  and  University  men.  It  makes 
no  claim  to  be  an  adequate  treatment  of  this  important  subject, 
but  merely  throws  out  certain  suggestions  which  the  University 
in  its  desire  to  serve  the  public  may  be  able  to  accept. 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  English  political 
situation  that  the  very  important  French  elections  might  easily 
be  overlooked.  Fortunately,  however,  Principal  Hutton  sent  to 
THE  MONTHLY  some  comments  on  French  politics,  and  in  this 
number  Mr.  S.  M.  Eastman,  a  graduate  of  1907,  who  is  now 
pursuing  post-graduate  study  in  Paris,  begins  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  parties  and  problems. 

Mr.  W.  L.  MacDonald,  who  graduated  in  1908,  is  a  fellow  in 
English  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  R.  Chambers,  of 
the  Biological  Department,  reviews  the  year's  work  in  Biology. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the  art- 
icles or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We  reserve  the 
right,  however,  to  'decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  material 
submitted  to  us,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to  let  the 
contributor's  name  appear. 


THE   REFERENDUM 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  the  present  British  situation  is 
the  demand  for  the  Referendum.  This  comes  from  both  camps, 
but  particularly  from  the  Spectator  and  the  Times,  and  from 
Professor  Dicey,  writing  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April. 
Such  observers,  Professor  Dicey  says  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  are  no  worshippers  of  democracy,  but  they  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  popular  government  and  the  democratic  spirit 
They  hold  that  the  worst  form  of  popular  government  is  demo- 
cracy corrupted  by  the  party  system.  So  they  will  check  party 
by  appealing  to  the  whole  people.  Other  restraints,  the  Lords 
and  a  limited  franchise,  no  longer  avail,  but  there  is  a  sound 
and  conservative  instinct  in  the  nation  which  will  correct  the 
rash  policies  of  reckless  partisans.  And  the  strength  of  this 
argument,  in  Professor  Dicey 's  judgment,  is  that  no  avowed 
democrat  can  refuse  to  accept  it.  How  can  he  deny  the  appeal 
unto  Caesar,  when  Caesar  is  the  sovereign  people  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  serve?  The  democrat  is  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 
We  shall  not  insist  that  the  argument  sounds  strange  on  the 
lips  of  those  who  tolerate  democracy  only  because  they  cannot 
get  rid  of  it,  but  shall  contend  in  reply  that,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  mistake  entirely  the  character  and  requirements 
of  democratic  government. 

Democracy,  as  we  have  it,  accepts  the  representative  system, 
not  because  the  people  do  not  wish  to  govern,  but  because  they 
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entrust  the  difficult  task  of  government  to  those  who  have  time 
and  ability  to  discharge  it.  Here  is  the  root  principle.  We 
may  ultimately  arrive  at  small  communes,  or  states  like  Switzer- 
land, that  paradise  of  political  dreamers,  where  all  the  citizens 
can  vote  on  all  issues  and  directly  administer  their  own  affairs. 
But  we  should  say  that  even  in  such  circumstances,  and  certainly 
where  we  have  to  do  with  great  masses  of  men,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  entrust  some  members  of  the  community  with  the  duty  of 
government.  For  this  is  more  than  a  matter  of  convenience.  The 
people  must  always  recognise  that  expert  opinion  is  valuable, 
that  some  men  are  better  fitted  to  govern,  others  to  be  governed, 
that  legislation  must  be  carefully  framed,  and  above  all  else  that 
at  times  the  nation  must  be  guided  and  directed  by  wise  leader- 
ship. It  is  the  business  of  an  administration  not  to  follow  the 
people  slavishly,  but  to  strike  out  new  paths,  if  necessary  to 
carry  the  people  where  of  themselves  they  would  not  travel.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  advocates  of  the  Referendum  miss  this 
point  entirely.  They  talk  about  the  deliberate,  the  permanent 
will  of  the  nation,  as  though  that  were  represented  on  a  polling- 
day  rather  than  by  the  appointed  leaders  of  the  people.  Maine 
was  right  in  opposing  the  Referendum  on  the  ground  that 
minorities  often  bring  about  reforms.  Of  course,  he  went  on  to 
argue,  that  democracy  therefore  could  not  be  trusted.  Here  he 
was  wrong.  Democracy  can  be  trusted  if  it  chooses  its  'govern- 
ors wisely,  gives  them  freedom  to  shape  its  policies,  and  holds 
them  responsible.  Professor  Dicey  at  heart  distrusts  democracy 
and  thinks  this  task  too  great  for  it.  His  criticism  of  Maine  is 
amusing.  Maine  says  the  people  are  stupidly  conservative  and 
block  the  reforms  initiated  by  an  intelligent  minority.  Dicey 
says  these  are  not  reforms  but  revolution.  So  if  the  people  are 
conservative,  all  the  better.  Neither  believes  that  the  people 
can  be  educated  to  choose  wise  rulers.  There  must  always  be  a 
struggle  between  the  people  and  their  representatives.  Maine 
is  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  Dicey  of  the  former.  "But  these, 
critics  of  the  English  party  system  are  convinced  that  the 
heart  of  England  is  sound,  and  hope  that  the  veto 
of  the  nation  may,  if  once  constituted  and  honestly  used, 
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rescue  the  constitution  from  the  perils  with  which  it  is 
threatened,"  are  the  concluding  words  of  Professor  Dicey 's 
article.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  phrase  '  if  once 
constituted  and  honestly  used'  begs  the  whole  question,  while 
the  manifest  desire  of  Professor  Dicey  and  his  friends  to  stop 
the  machine  of  government  leaves  us  wondering  how  they  intend 
to  make  it  go  on. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  takes  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  laid  down,  but  thinks  they  are  not  applied. 
So,  instead  of  removing  the  evils,  he  destroys  the  principles.  He 
agrees  that  for  the  people  to  elect  honest  men  is  a  fine  principle, 
but  asks  us  to  look  at  the  present  working  of  the  party  system 
which  excludes  men  like  Mr.  Harold  Cox.  But  no  one  defends 
the  present  party  system.  He  says  further  the  people  do  vote 
at  elections,  not  upon  men,  but  upon  measures.  This  is  true; 
no  one  can  vote  for  a  candidate  apart  from  his  programme,  but 
again  as  with  the  former  objection,  we  need  a  shifting  of  em- 
phasis, not  a  new  system.  The  human  element  must  come  into 
government.  Professor  Dicey  ignores  it  too  largely;  his  voters 
will  decide  on  nothing  but  abstract  questions,  for  with  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  candidates  will  be  mere 
cyphers.  Professor  Dicey  sees  the  danger  of  this  and  tries  to 
meet  the  vital  objection  to  his  proposal  that  it  saps  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  parliament.  He  says  that  the  members  at 
present  respect  the  party  not  the  country  and  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  if  they  have  to  recognise  the  popular  will.  But  two 
blacks  do  not  make  a  white;  if  the  members  now  are  slaves  to 
party,  it  will  not  improve  them  to  make  them  slaves  of  their 
constituents.  Destroy  party  if  necessary,  but  keep  that  liberty 
of  the  representative  upon  which  Burke  insisted  and  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole  representative  system.  Professor  Dicey 
suggests  no  real  remedy  for  the  party-evil.  He  talks  of  it  as 
though  it  prevailed  merely  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it 
can  go  through  the  whole  country  as  in  the  United  States. 
Party  managers  will  not  disappear  when  the  Referendum  is 
introduced — if  they  have  managed  legislatures,  they  have  also 
managed  popular  elections.  They  will  rejoice  in  the  opportuni- 
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ties  presented  by  constant  appeals  to  the  electorate.  Professor 
Dicey  has  never  gone  through  a  local  option  campaign.  He  has 
had  no  experience  of  the  apathy  of  municipal  electors  when  an 
important  by-law  is  before  them.  He  is  just  leaving  a  wider 
field  for  corruption,  corporation-influence,  and  bigotry.  Mr. 
Duncan,  in  his  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  quoted  Mr, 
Goldwin  Smith  to  the  effect  that  ' '  the  citizens  cannot  be  lobbied, 
wheedled,  or  bull-dozed;  and  are  not  in  fear  of  re-election  ii| 
they  throw  out  something  supported  by  the  Irish,  the  Prohibi- 
tionist, the  Catholic  or  the  Methodist  vote."  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  makes  exactly  the  same  error  as  Professor  Dicey.  To 
cure  these  evils  we  need  the  fire  of  an  evangelist,  not  the  theor- 
ies of  academic  politicians.  That  they  can  be  cured  we  do  be- 
lieve, but  they  prove  nothing  .for  or  against  the  Referendum. 

At  present  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  at  a  general 
election,  but  advocates  of  the  Referendum  urge  that  the  con- 
fusion of  issues  makes  any  definite  mandate  impossible.  But 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  improved  by  their  suggestion. 
If  the  question  before  the  people  is  one  affecting  the  power  of 
the  Lords  over  financial  bills,  will  the  brewer  stand  aside  ?  Will 
Home  Rulers  lose  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  their 
deadliest  enemies?  Every  element  that  can  in  any  way  be 
affected  will  seek  to  influence  the  popular  mind.  This  diffi- 
culty really  destroys  the  value  of  all'these  proposals.  Professor 
Dicey  would  have  a  Referendum  Act  requiring  that  bills  deal- 
ing with  specified  subjects  should  go  before  the  people.  But  the 
real  problem  at  present  is  what  bills  deal  with  what  subjects. 
And  we  have  known  of  governments  effecting,  by  means  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  ends  ordinarily  attained  through  legis- 
lation. If  the  Referendum  is  once  introduced,  everything  must 
go  to  the  people.  We  should  have  had  at  least  three  costly 
elections  during  the  course  of  the  last  parliament.  No  legis- 
lature will  serve  on  those  terms.  Moreover,  when  the  people 
approve  of  a  principle,  how  is  the  act  to  be  shaped?  Every- 
thing may  depend  on  the  form  of  the  statute.  Is  it  to  be  left  to 
the  government  whose  proposal  has  just  been  defeated  by  the 
people,  but  which  still  retains  power  in  the  Commons?  This  is 
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all  too  ridiculous,  as  the  Oregon  experiment  to  which  Mr.  Dun- 
can referred  well  shows.  The  people  have  not  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  examine  legislative  proposals  in  detail,  and  no 
references  to  a  two-penny,  half-penny  state  like  Switzerland 
setttle  anything.  Professor  Dicey  is  himself  convinced  of  this 
fact,  for  he  hesitates  about  accepting  the  Referendum  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  presented  by  a  quarrel  between  Lords  and 
Commons.  He  says  that  this  use  of  the  Referendum  may  not 
prevent  hasty  proposals,  and  the  object  may  be  secured  in  other 
ways,  e.g.,  by  combined  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  The  real  truth 
is  that  if  on  the  occasion  of  every  dispute  between  Lords  and 
Commons,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  electors,  no  one  would 
bother  about  working  the  parliamentary  machine  and  comprom- 
ise would  disappear  from  English  political  life. 

The  last  argument  which  Professor  Dicey  uses  is  a  curious 
one.  We  can  at  least  experiment  with  the  Referendum;  if  it 
fails,  no  harm  is  done.  The  same  is  often  safd  of  Protection. 
But  once  these  things  are  introduced,  a  vested  interest  is  created 
which  can  scarcely  be  dislodged.  Once  the  people  enjoy  the  use 
of  the  Referendum,  conceivably  they  may  become  quite  jealous 
of  the  privilege.  Society  is  not  a  corpus  vile,  upon  which  exper- 
iments can  be  recklessly  made.  We  cannot  shirk  the  questions : 
Is  democracy  to  have  leadership  ?  Is  there  to  be  freedom  alike 
for  governors  and  governed? 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  in  conclusion  that  Professor 
Dicey  has  been  converted  to  the  Referendum  by  his  exaggerated 
fear  of  Home  Rule.  1893  is  his  stock  example.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  Lords  not  the  Commons  expressed  the  will  of  the 
nation.  But  did  they  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  had  the  Commons  carried  a  scheme  which  was 
above  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  England  of  that  date  ?  If 
Home  Rule  ever  comes,  we  shall  say  that  the  Commons,  and  not 
the  people  were  right.  Would  the  people  by  their  own  vote 
have  given  constitutional  freedom  to  South  Africa?  Probably 
not  at  the  time,  but  no  one  would  dispute  the  wisdom  of  that 
act.  We  hold  to  an  old-fashioned  view  of  government,  that  its 
duty  sometimes  is  to  run  far  ahead  of  public  opinion,  to  lead 
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the  people,  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  future  generations.  If  demo- 
cracy is  to  endure,  it  must  return  to  this  conception,  and 
patiently  accept  guidance.  Professor  Dicey  naively  admits  that 
a  Referendum  would  give  the  predominant  partner,  i.e.,  Eng- 
land, its  due  share  in  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  the  Act  of  Union  now  prevents  it  from  enjoying.  Of 
course  justice  cannot  be  secured  by  these  indirect,  crooked 
paths.  The  remedy  is  not  a  subterfuge,  but  a  frank,  open  deal- 
ing with  the  Act  of  Union  itself.  Meanwhile,  we  must  wait 
patiently  for  some  stronger  defence  of  the  Referendum. 


PROJECTS  OF  EMPIRE 

The  two  most  suggestive  books  dealing  with  imperial  prob- 
lems which  have  appeared  recently  are  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver's  Life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Professor  Nicholson's  A  Project 
of  Empire.  Both  Avriters  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
a  close  knit  imperial  system.  Mr.  Oliver  shows  how  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  jealous  of  their  rights,  desirous  of  retaining  their 
political  and  commercial  independence  one  of  the  other,  were 
brought  by  the  genius  of  Hamilton  to  recognise  a  common 
sovereignty  in  the  federal  authorities,  and  to  accept  internal 
free  trade.  Professor  Nicholson  uses  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations  to  throw  light  upon  the  existing  situation,  and  concludes 
that  a  common  defence-scheme,  representation  in  proportion  to 
taxation  for  imperial  schemes  and  internal  free  trade  are  neces- 
sary means  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire.  One  thing  he 
does  well  to  insist  upon  that  in  the  words  of  Adam  Smith  "it 
has  hitherto  been  not  an  empire,  but  the  project  of  an  empire, 
not  a  gold  mine,  but  the  project  of  a  gold  mine,"  The  empire 
has  still  to  be  made.  We  have  talked  so  long  and  so  much  about 
it,  that  we  have  forgotten  to  call  it  into  being.  If  it  is  not  cre- 
ated by  the  voluntary  participation  of  all  its  parts  in  an  imper- 
ial system,  then  we  must  fall  back  on  the  friendly  relations  and 
alliances  between  separate  states.  "If  such  a  separation  were 
to  take  place  by  mutual  agreement  and  with  guarantees  for 
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free  trade  between  the  different  parts  of  the  disbanded  empire, 
possibly  the  solution  might  be  the  best.  The  colonies,  though 
not  our  subjects,  in  time  of  peace  would  at  any  rate  be  our 
good  friends  and  give  us  the  maximum  benefit  of  trade,  whilst  in 
time  of  war,  they  would  certainly  be  our  allies ;  and  being  left, 
on  this  supposition,  to  provide  for  their  own  defence,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  would  be  very  effective  allies.  But  this  alterna- 
tive of  separation  is  rejected  by  Adam  Smith  at  once  on  the 
grounds  of  national  sentiment."  Perhaps  the  academic  mind 
draws  these  distinctions  too  sharply;  in  any  case  Adam  Smith 
preferred  close  organisation  to  the  break-up  of  the  empire, 
arguing  that  Britain  would  not  ' '  voluntarily  give  up  all  author- 
ity over  her  colonies  and  leave  them  to  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates, to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war,  as 
they  might  think  proper."  Here  at  least  he  proved  a  false 
prophet.  "Colonial  Nationalism"  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any 
review  of  the  existing  imperial  situation. 

We  pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial  how  nationalism  had 
developed  within  the  empire,  without  impairing  imperial  senti- 
ment. This  anomaly  Adam  Smith  could  not  foresee,  and  per- 
haps Mr.  Oliver  and  Professor  Nicholson  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate.  It  arose  from  several  causes.  Earlier  preferential 
tariffs  within  the  Empire  failed ;  English  parties,  as  Mr.  Oliver 
shows,  were  not  ready  with  an  imperial  scheme.  Imperial  fed- 
eration, though  it  found  many  strong  advocates  some  years  ago, 
seemed  to  be  ahead  of  current  colonial  opinion.  Undeniably 
there  existed  in  the  average  colonial  mind  a  distrust  of  Downing 
Street,  a  fear  that  a  close  imperial  organisation  meant  some 
kind  of  outside  interference,  a  desire  for  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  develop  colonial  strength  and  resources.  Imperialism  itself 
in  its  initial  stages,  was  somewhat  at  fault — there  seemed  to  be 
a  haughty,  insolent,  unconciliatory  attitude  about  it,  which 
disturbed  particularly  those  colonials  who  were  not  of  British 
descent.  We  know  the  result.  The  colonies,  while  recognising 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown,  feel  themselves  to  be, 
if  they  are  not  actually,  equipollent  with  the  united  kingdom. 
To  hold  them,  Great  Britain  has  given  away  what  Adam 
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Smith  thought  she  could  part  with  only  on  the  eve  of  her 
dissolution.  So  the  approach  to  Empire  must  really  be  made  by 
states  sovereign  and  independent  at  least  in  temper.  Recognis- 
ing this,  Mr.  Oliver  appeals  to  the  analogy  of  the  United  States. 
But  conditions  there  were  particularly  favourable ;  the  war  and 
pressing  danger  from  without  simply  forced  the  States  to  face 
the  contingency — they  had  to  form  a  close  union  or  perish 
— and  after  all  they  were  a  handful  of  people  with  many  ties  of 
race  and  blood  living  in  contiguous  territory.  We  have  had 
recently  danger  from  without  which  resulted  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  common  thought  and  action,  but  though  communica- 
tion is  as  easy  between  parts  of  the  empire  as  it  was  between 
the  American  colonies  in  1789,  we  suffer  from  the  very  vastness 
of  our  resources  and  concerns  and  from  the  sundering  leagues 
of  sea  between  us.  Here,  again,  we  must  appeal  to  the  average 
man,  who  has  so  much  trouble  in  grasping  the  problems  of 
Canada  that  those  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  might  with 
difficulty  find  their  way  into  his  view.  And  the  average  man  is 
the  worldngman,  but  hitherto  imperialism,  while  it  has  had  a 
good  d^al  to  say  about  the  manufactures  and  the  farmer,  has 
not  identified  itself  with  labour.  At  times  it  looks  as  though 
the  workingman  would  cease  to  be  a  nationalist,  not  to  become 
an  imperialist,  but  a  citizen  of  the  labour-world.  Lastly,  most 
men  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  ocean  is  a  political 
boundary  and  this  renders  our  problem  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  States. 

Yet,  though  Mr.  Oliver's  analogy  scarcely  holds,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  potent  fact  that  in  and  through  and  by  means 
of  colonial  nationalism,  imperial  sentiment  has  been  developed. 
The  interest  in  British  politics,  the  universal  mourning  over  the 
king,  prove  the  existence  of  this  community  of  feeling.  At 
times  nationalism  seemed  likely  to  conflict  with  imperial  inter- 
ests, but  anything  like  a  head-on  collision  has  been  avoided, 
usually  by  the  imperial  authorities  who  run  their  engine  into  a 
switch,  and  leave  the  track  clear  for  colonial  progress.  Canada 
has  made  its  own  trade-arrangements  with  foreign  countries, 
and  is  to  control  its  own  navy.  The  net  result  is  again  that  the 
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average  man,  who  is  brought  to  realise  more  forcibly  Canada's 
responsibilities,  is  being  educated  to  a  sense  of  imperial  respon- 
sibilities. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  There  are  few  Cana- 
dians, who  are  so  engrossed  in  material  and  selfish  pursuits,  as 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  East,  Germany  and  the  United  States  one 
or  all  out  of  the  back  of  their  heads.  And  so,  though  the  people 
are  thoroughly  devoted  to  peace,  they  have  a  vague  impression, 
which  is  and  need  not  often  be  expressed,  that  things  may  hap- 
pen, and  that  partnership  in  an  imperial  league  is  safer  than 
any  splendid  isolation.  For  the  immediate  future  imperial 
conferences  will  deal  mainly  with  defence.  Beyond  that  their 
programme  might  well  and  will  probably  include  immigration, 
transportation,  common  conditions  of  citizenship,  standards  in 
the  civil  service  and  other  subjects  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar.  Mr.  Oliver  would  of  course  go  on  from  this  to  an  im- 
perial council  or  parliament  with  power  to  tax  and  to  legislate. 
He  finds  plenty  of  support  in  Hamilton  and  Washington  for 
his  contention  that  influence  is  not  government,  that  power 
without  revenue  is  nothing.  Certainly  we  have  only  carried 
the  colonies  to  that  point  where  they  are  all  in  agreement.  We 
have  never  tested  the  strength  of  their  common  feeling  where 
one  violently  disagreed  with  another ;  we  have  no  real  machinery 
to  deal  with  such  a  crisis.  But  perhaps  we  had  not  better  con- 
struct any  more  elaborate  machinery  than  existing  sentiment 
will  support.  Mr.  Oliver  rejoices  that  Hamilton's  machinery 
stood  the  test  of  the  civil  war.  But  we  do  not  want  the  war. 
And  it  is  just  possible  that  so  long  as  ground  is  not  actually 
lost  but  rather  gained  we  should  let  the  colonies  come  to  a  full 
realisation  of  their  problems  and  powers;  nothing  will  do  more 
to  throw  them  together.  Meanwhile  we  might  do  well  with  a 
Hamilton,  or  better  still  a  Bright,  on  the  imperial  side.  We  do 
say,  with  all  respect  to  imperialists,  that  while  the  advantages 
of  imperialism  on  the  side  of  defence,  trade  and  the  rest  have 
been  long  and  powerfully  upheld,  the  movement  has  never  be- 
come a  religion.  It  has  never  yet  been  a  faith  with  men,  like 
the  Revolution  in  France  or  radicalism  in  England.  We  have 
never  vet  had  for  imperialism  a  Rousseau  or  a  Bright. 
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Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  has  been  the  undue  insistence 
upon  trade.  Trade  may  be  a  means  towards  national  or  imperial 
consolidation,  but  it  has  been  a  common  fault  to  mistake  the 
means  for  the  end,  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideal  in  dwelling  upon 
the  necessity  of  commercial  regulations.  Strengthen  the  idea 
of  unity,  and  the  necessary  trade-arrangements  will  easily  fol- 
low. But  it  is  more  difficult  to  put  trade  first,  for  on  this 
point  colonial  nationalism  is  particularly  sensitive.  Even  Pro- 
fessor Nicholson's  elaborate  argument  for  free  trade  within  the 
Empire  fails  to  show  that  each  part  of  the  empire  is  ready  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices.  He  recognises  that  England  can 
scarcely  give  a  preference  on  colonial  grain  for  that  would  raise 
prices  at  home.  Yet  he  seems  to  expect  that  colonial  manufac- 
turers will  enter  into  free  and  open  competition  with  British 
firms.  Or,  if  he  cannot  quite  convince  himself  of  this  possibility, 
he  says  that  colonial  farmers  at  least  will  support  free  trade 
against  the  manufacturers,  and  that  this  class  struggle  may  be 
a  necessary  step  towards  imperial  trade  union.  This  is  not  a 
promising  outlook  for  imperial  consolidation.  Nor  are  the  tar- 
iffs against  the  outside  world,  which  undoubtedly  do  so  much 
to  hold  the  United  States  and  Germany  together  politically, 
possible,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  Empire.  We  could  not  con- 
struct a  tariff  schedule  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  nor  could 
we  endanger  foreign  trade.  So  really  very  little  comes  of  the 
whole  matter,  beyond  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  points  out 
in  another  connection,  trade  so  far  from  uniting  states  may  divide 
them ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have  England  feel  that  she  was 
suffering  commercially  for  the  colonies'  sake,  or  to  have  the 
colonies  convince  themselves  that  they  were  surrendering  their 
chance  of  development  in  the  interests  of  the  British  manufac- 
turer. We  must  do  nothing  at  present  to  arouse  these  jealousies, 
as  those  who  insist  in  out  of  season  upon  the  necessity  of  trade- 
arrangements  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  doing.  Cultivate  imperial 
sentiment,  create  an  imperial  system  of  government  when  that 
is  possible  and  desirable,  and  in  this  new  sense,  let  trade  follow 
the  flag. 
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The  Alumni  of  Ottawa 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  current  year  of  the  branch 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  at  Ottawa :  — 

Honorary-President:  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  B.A.  President:  T.  C. 
Boville,  B.A.  Vice-President :  Thomas  Mulvey,  B.A.,  K.C.  Secretary- 
Treasurer:  E.  L.  C.  Forster,  M.A.  Librarian:  W.  Hardie,  B.A. 
Council:  W.  R.  Greene,  D.D.S.;  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Ph.D.;  S.  J.  McLean,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.;  Charles  Morse,  D.C.L.  ; 
R.  S.  Smart  (S.P.S.). 
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Programme  for  Commencement  Week 

Tuesday,  June  7. 

2.00  p.m. — Luncheon  for  the  women  of  the  graduating  class  of 
University  College.  Main  Building. 

8.00  p.m. — "Stunt  Night."  Entertainment  provided  by  the 
women  of  1910  to  th^ir  women  friends.  University 
Gymnasium. 

Wednesday,  June  8. 

8.00  p.m.  Play,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  by  the  women  of  1910. 
Convocation  Hall.  The  public  is  invited.  (Pro- 
grammes sold  in  the  Hall.) 

Thursday,  June  9. 

4.30  p.m. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  West  Hall,  Main 
Building. 

6.00  p.m. — United    Alumnae    Association  :     Dinner   to  the  women 

of  the   graduating  classes.      University    Gymnasium. 

Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1885 :    Dinner    at  the    Prince 

George:    Secretary,   H.   E.    Irwin,    B.A.,  City   Hall. 

8.15  p.m. — Address  by  President  Falconer,  followed  by  a  Recep- 
tion to  the  graduating  classes  and  alumni.  Convo- 
cation Hall. 

Friday,  June  10. 

12.30  p.m. — Luncheon :    Alumnae  of  1903. 
2.30  p.m. — Commencement  Exercises :    Convocation   Hall. 
7.30  p.m. — Dinner:    Alumni  of  1903:    McConkey's. 

7.30  p.m. — Reunion  of  the   Class   of    1890:     Dinner.      Secret IT y, 

A.  T.  DeLury,  M.A.,  University  of  Toronto. 
Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1870 :    Dinner. 

Saturday,  June  11. 

2.15  p.m.— (University  Quadrangle):  Class  of  1903:  Tally-ho 
drive  followed  by  Tea  at  the  High  Park  Golf  and 
Country  Club:  Secretary,  A.  G.  Brown,  B.A.,  59G 
Huron  Street,  Toronto. 
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The  Class  of  1870 

The  Class  of  1870  will  hold  its  third  re-union  at  Convocation  in 
June.  The  earlier  gatherings  were  in  1895  and  1905.  At  the  latter  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  meet  again  this  year,  the  three  guests 
present,  President  London,  and  Professors  Oldright  and  Van  der 
Smissen,  the  surviving  members  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  1870,  voting 
also  at  the  request  of  their  hosts  in  favour  of  the  resolution.  The 
following  members  of  the  class  remain : 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ex-Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  Ottawa;  George  Baptie,  M.A.,  M.B., 
Ottawa;  Alexander  Carlyle,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  George 

A.  Chase,     B.A.,     Toronto;     Rev.     E.     Cockburn,     M.A.,     Toronto; 
James    H.    Coyne,     M.A.,    L.L.D.,     F.R.S.C.,     Barrister,     Registrar 
of     Deeds     and     Local     Master     of     Titles,     St.     Thomas;      Snelling 
R.     Crickmore,     City     Comptroller's     Office,     Omaha,     Neb.,      U.S.; 
Alexander     D.     Cruickshank,     B.A.,       Toronto;      Lieut.-Colonel      E. 

B.  Edwards,      M.A.,     L.L  B.,     K.C.,      Edmonton,     Alta. ;     Thomas 
E.  Ewen,  M.A.,  Belleville;  Rev.  R.  D.  Eraser,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  Publications  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto ;  Goodwin  Gibson, 
MA.,  Barrister,  etc.,  Toronto;  Hon.  Richard  Harcourt,  M.A.,  L.L.D., 
K.C.,  formerly  Treasurer  of  Ontario  and  Minister  of  Education,  Wei- 
land,  Ont. ;   Rev.   John  McColl,   B.A.,    Gorham,    N.Y. ;    Professor    T. 
Wesley   Mills,    M.A.,    M.D.,    F.R.S.C.,    McGill   University,    Montreal; 
Rev.  Robert  Pettigrew,  M.A.,  Glen  Morris,  Ont.;  H.  A.  Reesor,  B.A., 
Barrister,  etc.,  Toronto;   Hon.   Mr.    Justice    A.   E.     Richards,    M.A., 
Court  of  Appeal  for    Manitoba,    Winnipeg,    Man. ;    Angus    Sinclair, 
M.A.,  Toronto;  Zeno  C.   Spencer,  M.A..  Chicago,  111.,  U.S. 

The  class  will  attend  Convocation  in  a  body  and  dine  together 
in  the  evening.  Present  indications  point  to  a  considerable  atten- 
dance. President  Falconer,  Dr.  Loudon  and  Dr.  Oldright  have 
accepted  invitations  to  dine  with  the  Class.  Professor  van  der 
Smissen's  absence  in  Europe  will  prevent  him  from  attending.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  out  of  an  original  class  of  thirty,  there 
should  be  twenty  survivors  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years.,  When  the 
class  met  in  1895,  only  one  had  died  in  25  years,  and  he  was  the 
athlete  of  his  year. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

THE   ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE 

Arrangements  are  being  made  which  will  permit  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  to  move  from  its  present  quarters  into  the  house  at  the 
corner  of  Grosvenor  Street  and  the  Park,  at  present  occupied  by 
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Colonel  McLean.     To  this  building  a  large  addition  will  be  made  by 
the  Academy  to  provide  for  its  large  and  valuable  library. 

FAUCLTT   OF    EDUCATION. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  school  will  for  the  present  .take  only 
350  boys.  This  step  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  enforced  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  original  plans  which  were  to  accommodate 
1,200  boys  and  girls.  The  work  done  will  be  that  of  high  school  and 
upper  primary  grades.  The  fees  will  be  $15.00  a  term  for  primary 
and  $20.00  for  high  school  pupils.  The  school  will  be  available  for 
practice  and  observation,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  City  Council  for  practice  in  other  departments  of  pubilc  school 
work. 

FACULTY    OF   MEDICINE 

The  plans  of  the  Pathological  building  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  architects  and  specifications  are  not  yet  prepared.  The  building 
is  expected  to  cost  about  $150,000.  It  will  be  situated  in  the  Hos- 
pital grounds  on  University  Avenue  and  will  be  used  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Pathology  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  under  Professor 
J.  J.  Mackenzie  and  Professor  Leathes. 

THE    ATHLETIC    FIELD 

It  is  intended  to  move  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Athletic 
Field  to  Bloor  Street,  along  which  a  brick  wall  will  be  built,  to 
erect  a  concrete  and  steel  grand-stand  on  the  west  side,  to  grade  the 
new  field  and  build  a  first-class  running  track. 

The  Class  of  1902 

The  members  of  the  Class  of  1902,  University  and  Victoria  Col- 
leges, held  a  re-union  at  McConkey's  on  the  evening  of  April  1st.  Only 
fifteen  sat  down  at  the  board  and  even  this  number  included  some  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  class,  on  Hymen's  presentation  honoris 
causa.  However,  many  absentees  contrived  by  letter  and  telegram  to 
communicate  to  the  company  a  sense  of  their  good  will  and  generally 
of  their  good  spirits.  Of  our  invited  guests,  President  Falconer  and 
Mr.  James  Brebner,  to  our  great  disappointment,  sent  letters  of  re- 
gret. Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Michell,  '02  Medicine,  surgeon  to  Lieutenant 
Shackleton's  Antarctic  expedition,  was,  however,  with  us,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  those  who  had  secretly  prepared  to  astonish  their 
class-mates  with  boastful  tales  of  their  prowess  in  strange  places  of  the 
earth,  content  themselves  instead  with  modest  jests  over  the  things 
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hoped  for  in  undergraduate  days  and  not  yet  seen.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  recent  death  of  three  members  of  the  class  was  heard  with 
regret  and  by  some  with  surprise.  The  three  were :  Messrs.  Ernestein 
Simpson,  principal  of  the  Midland  High  School,  and  A.  G.  Stacey 
and  Walter  T.  Green  of  the  Civil  Service,  Ottawa.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  next  quinquennium :  President,  A.  R.  Coch- 
rane  (accl.) ;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Pringle  (Miss  F.  H. 
Ross);  Second  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  R.  Van  Wyck;  Secretary,  Miss 
Bertha  King,  80  Rowland  Avenue,  Toronto;  Assistant-Secretary,  F. 
A.  McDiarmid;  Treasurer,  G.  F.  McFarland;  Historian,  A.  E.  Ham- 
ilton. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Dickson,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  Dickson,  after  an  illness  extending  over  six  weeks, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Toronto,  on  March  21.  He  was  born  of 
Scotch  parents  some  s:xty-four  years  ago  in  the  Township  of  Mark- 
ham.  His  preparatory  training  was  received  in  the  local  public 
school  and  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Richmond  Hill  and  Whitby. 
Later  on  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1872  he  was 
granted  his  bachelor's  degree  by  Victor:a  University  and  he  obtained 
his  master's  degree  from  the  same  institution  in  1887.  He  began  his 
career  as  an  educationist  in  1868,  successively  teaching  in  the  Chat- 
ham High  School,  Woodstock  College  and  the  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute.  After  serving  as  assistant  master  in  the  last  named  school 
for  less  than  one  year  he  was  appointed  principal  in  1872.  Under  his 
administration  the  school  took  the  leading  position  among  the  high 
schools  of  the  Province.  Year  after  year  its  pupils  carried  off  more 
than  their  proportionate  share  of  scholarships  at  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity. Students  were  attracted  to  the  school  from  all  parts  of  the 
province  and  the  upper  classes  were  crowded  with  young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  teaching  profession. 

In  1885  Mr.  Dickson  was  called  to  the  Principalship  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  then  located  on  King  Street  West.  He  brought  with 
him  to  his  new  position  the  same  conception  of  discipline  and  effi- 
cient scholarship  which  had  determined  his  conduct  of  the  school  at 
Hamilton  and  many  were  the  Honours  carried  off  at  matriculation 
by  the  Upper  Canada  boys  during  the  period  of  ten  years  covered  by 
his  administration.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  new  buildings 
were  erected  and  the  school  transferred  to  its  present  location  at 
Deer  Park.  In  1897  Mr.  Dickson,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Dickson, 
founded  St.  Margaret's  College,  a  remarkably  successful  school  for 
girls,  first  located  at  the  corner  of  Spadina  Avenue  and  Bloor  Street 
and  recently  removed  to  its  present  site  on  Bloor  Street  East. 
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Mr.  Dickson  was  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  for  fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Knox  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
St.  Andrew's  College  and  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  from  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  College.  He  organised  the  Hamilton 
Teachers'  Association  and  was  its  first  President.  He  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wentworth  Teachers'  Association.  In  1886  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  High  School  Masters'  Section  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly.  He  was  a  man  who  possessed  a  gift  for  organisation.  He 
was  at  different  times  and  in  va  ious  official  capacities  connected  with 
a  number  of  associations  besides  those  of  a  strictly  educational  charac- 
ter. It  may  be  noted  that  he  was  the  first  President  of  the  Rosedale 
Golf  Club. 

Mr.  Dickson  was  a  good  disciplinarian  and  an  effective  teacher. 
He  was  alert  and  open  to  new  ideas.  He  was  versatile  in  his  inter- 
ests. His  versatility  showed  itself  in  the  great  variety  of  subjects 
which  he  successfully  taught  in  the  course  of  his  long  career  as  a 
teacher.  It  also  manifested  itself  in  his  conversation.  He  was  always 
ready  for  a  discussion  on  any  live  topic,  whether  it  concerned  itself 
with  educational  development,  with  public  service  of  any  kind,  with 
literature  or  science,  he  was  equally  interested.  He  was  animated  in 
his  manner,  genial  and  possessed  withal  of  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 
He  was  eminently  a  companionable  man.  He  sympathised  with 
young  people  and  retained  in  himself  an  element  of  youthfulness  up 
to  the  last.  He  followed  the  careers  of  his  old  pupils  with  a  never 
flagging  interest.  He  took  a  personal  pleasure  and  pride  in  their 
individual  successes  and  hundreds  of  them,  young  and  middle-aged, 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  own  land  or 
located  within  the  borders  of  the  republic  to  the  south  of  us,  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  teacher  and  a  friend. 
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PERSONALS. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

1858—1887, 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Fleming,  B.A., 
'58  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
address,  Belleville. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
B.A.,  '65  (T.),  M.A.,  has  re- 
moved from  Port  Perry  to 
Whitby. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  '77 
(V.),  B.Sc.,  LL.B.,  head 
master  of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. Kingston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  at  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Turnbull, 
B.A.,  '78  (U.),  LL.B.,  D.D., 
was  unanimously  chosen  as 
moderator  at  the  opening  of  the 
annual  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Toronto  and  Kingston,  on  May 
10. 

Professor  D.  R.  Keys,  B.A., 
'78  (U.),  M.A.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  High  School 
and  College  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.    Charles  Sheard,    '78,  has 

tendered     his     'resignation  as 

Medical   Health    Officer    for  To- 
ronto. 

The  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.B. 
'78,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ontario,  'received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 


Laws  (in  absentia)  at  the  Con- 
vocation of  Queen's  University 
on  April  27. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Shaw,  '80,  has  for 
present  address,  Regina,  Sask. 

Dr.  L.  Bentley,  '80,  has  re- 
moved from  307  Markham 
Street  to  436  Annette  Street, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Johnson,  B.A.,  '83 
(U.),  Ph.D.,  is  editor  in  charge 
of  the  Cyclopedia  Department 
of  the  Radford  Architectural 
Company,  at  Chicago,  111.,  and 
has  for  present  address  7316 
Lafayette  Avenue. 

Mr.  P.  Cameron,  B.C.L.,  '85 
has  removed  from  300  Sher- 
bourne  Street  to  51  Belmont 
Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Church,  B.A., 
'85  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
address,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  '86, 
Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Board 
of  Health,  has  been  unanimously 
chosen  as  the  medical  adviser 
of  the  Section  of  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources,  and  will 
remove  shortly  to  Ottawa. 

Dr.  J.  Guinane,  '87,  has 
been  appointed  license  commis- 
sioner for  Toronto,  to  succeed 
Mr.  D.  Miller,  resigned. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  McLaren, 
B.A.  '87  (U.),  has  removed  to 

Saltooats,    Sask. 

» 

1888—1894. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Senkler,  B.A.,  '88 
(U.),  formerly  legal  adviser  to 
the  government  in  the  Yukon, 
has*  been  appointed  stipendiary 
adviser  for  the  Northwest 
Territories. 
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Mr.  C.  B.  Fisher,  Mus.  B. 
'89,  Mus.  D.  '01,  is  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  School  of 
Music  in  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 


The  Honourable  Featherston 
Osier,  D.O.L.  (honoris  causa) 
'92,  has  resigned  as  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  of  On- 
tario. 


The  Rer.  W'.  H.  Hincks, 
LL.B.  '89,  pastor  of  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  had  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
conferred  on  him  at  Victoria 
College  Convocation  in  Divin- 
ity on  April  25. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Campbell,  B.A. 
'89  (T.),  M.A.,  !has  removed 
to  1835  Vinewood  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mr.  N.  MacMurchy,  B.A., 
'90  (U.),  has  for  present  ad- 
dress, Regina,  Sask. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Flatt,  '90,  form- 
erly of  Campbellville,  is  now  at 
Tantallon,  Sask. 

Mr.  Duncan  Donald,  B.A. 
'91  (U.),  has  been;  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Law  Society 
ot  Upper  Canada,  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  W.  A.  Cameron, 
resigned. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Perrett,  B.A.,  '91 
(V.),  is  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Regina,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  H.  Francis, 
B.A.,  '92  (T.),  M.A.,  lias  for 
present  address,  Byng. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Murphy,  '92,  has 
removed  to  1086  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Kemp,  '92,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Indian 
Head,  Sask. 

Dr.  H.  Morrel,  '92,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Regina, 
Sask. 


The   Rev.    W.    A.    E.    Butler. 
B.A.  '93  (T.),  is  at  Bell's  Corn- 


Dr.  H.  N.  Rutledge,  '94,  has 
removed  from  Kenlis  to  Cupar, 
Sask. 

1895—1899. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Corrigan,  D.D.S., 
'95.  has  removed  from  Toronto 
to  Vernon,  B.C. 

Dr.  H.  G.  M.  Nyblett,  '96, 
has  removed  from  Abernethy. 
Sask.,  to  Macleod,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  D.  McFayden, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  is  rector  of 
Grace  Street  Church,  (at  Am- 
herst,  Mass.,  and  has  for  house 
address  16  Nofrth  Prospect 
Street. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson,  D.D.S. 
'96,  has  for  present  office  ad- 
dress 2  Bloor  Street  East,  To- 
ronto. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Bryan,  B.A.  '96 
(U.),  who  has  been  on  the  staff 
o£  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation  at  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  Man- 
ager of  the  New  Prudential 
Casualty  Company,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Shaw,  B.A.  '96 
(U.),  is  assistant  Professor  of 
English  in  the  State  Univers- 
ity of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Goode,  B.A.  '96 
(T.),  M.B.  '05,  has  for  present 
address  363  West  46th  Street.. 
Xew  York. 
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Dr.  C.  M.  Stewart,  '97,  has 
for  present  address  142  Carl- 
ton  Street,  Toronto. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Graham,  '97,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Calgary, 
Alta. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Weaver,  '97,  has 
removed  from  Halifax,  N.S.,  to 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Bethune,  '98,  of 
Emo,  has  been  appointed  an 
associate  coroner  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Rainy  River. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Warren, 
B.A.  '.98  (T.),  M.A.,  senior 
curate  of  St.  James'  Cathedral, 
Toronto,  has  accepted  a  call  as 
curate  of  Wakefield  Cathedral, 
England. 

Mr.    R.    H.    Rowland,    B.A., 

'98  (U.),  is  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Winni- 
peg- 

Mr.  T.  A.  Colclough,  B.A., 
'98  (U.),  formerly  of  Qu'Ap- 
pelle,  Sask.,  is  now  at  Regina, 
Sask. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Murrell- 
Wright,  B.A.,  '99  (T.),  M.A.,  is 
now  in  charge  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Mr.  E.  T.  White,  B.A.,  '99 
(U.),  B.Paed.  '03,  is  inspec- 
tor of  ^ublic  schools  for  North 
Renfrew,  and  has  for  present 
address,  Pembroke. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Hptham,  '99,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Strass- 
burg,  Sask. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Tanner,  '99,  has 
removed  from  Toronto  to 
Moosomin,  Sask. 


1900—1902. 

Miss  M.  C.  S.  Yarwood,  B.A. 
'00  (U.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
address,  Midland. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Drinnan,  '00,  has 
removed  from  Ponoka,  Alta.,  to 
Outlook,  Sask. 

Dr.  T  H  Prust,  '00,  form- 
erly of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  now  re- 
sides at  Grenfeil,  Sask. 

Mr.     J.    R.    Bone,    B.A.     '00 

(U.),  has  been  elected  First 
Vice-President  of  the  Canadi- 
an Club,  of  Toronto,  for  the 
current  year. 

Dr.  Ivan  Dixon,  '01,  has  re- 
moved from  Priceville  to 
Monarch,  Alta.,  where  he  will 
practise  medicine. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Burbidge,  B.A. 
'01  (T.),  has  removed  to  Win- 
nipeg, where  he  has  for  pres- 
ent address  care  Messrs.  An- 
drews, Andrews  &  Burbidge. 

Professor  A.  W.  Jenks,  M.A. 
'01  (T.),  of  the  staff  of  Trinity 
College,  has  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  General  Seminary  in 
Chelsea  Square,  New  York. 

.  Dr.  C.  E.  Rowland,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  M.B.  '08,  is  practising 
medicine  at  Wallaceburg. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Cantelon,  '01,  has 
for  present  address  Hanley, 
Sask. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Kee,  '01,  formerly 
of  Stanley's  Mills,  is  now  at 
Esterhazy,  Sask. 

Dr.  R.  J.  MacLaren,  '01,  has 
removed  from  Spuris,  N.  Dak., 
to  Moosomin,  Sask. 
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Dr.  H.  M.  Stephens,  '01,  has 
for  present  address  Regina, 
Sask. 

Dr.  E:  W.  Allin,  '02,  has  for 
present  address  546  Jasper 
Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Sawdon,  '02,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Listowel. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Harris,  B.  A.  '02 
(T.),  is  with  the  legal  firm  of 
Messrs.  Harris,  Henry,  Stairs 
<fe  Harris,  St.  Paul  Building, 
Halifax,  N.S. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Roebuck,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  Ph.D.,  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  for  present  house  address 
1226  Mound  Street,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton,  B.A. 
'02  (V.),  has  removed  to  Win- 
nipeg and  has  for  business  ad- 
dress 346  Somerset  Block. 

Miss  M.  V.  Bibby,  B.A.  ;02 
(0.),  is  spending  the  current 
year  in  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity at  Grenoble,  France. 

Miss  E.  A.  Robinson,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  M.A..  who  is  engaged 
in  teaching  at  New  York,  lives 
a:  219  Monroe  Street. 

1903—1905. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Torrington,  '03, 
has  removed  to  Sudbury  where 
he  is  practising  medicine. 

Mrs.  M.  Bertram  (Miss  R.  H. 
Cameron),  B.A.  '03  (U),  has  re- 
moved from  144  Walmer  Road 
to  the  Madison  Apartments, 
Madison  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Miss  M.  G.  Millichamp,  B.A. 
'03  (U.),  has  for  present  ad- 
237  Poplar  Plains  Road,  To- 
ronto. 


Dr.  H.  E.  Eaglesham,  '03,  is 
a  practising  physician  at  Wey- 
burn,  Sask. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Johnstone,  '03,  has 
removed  from  Orillia  to  Regina. 
Sask. 

Dr.  A.  Mclnnis,  '03,  formerly 
of  Kemble,  now  resides  at  Lip- 
ton,  Sask. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Somers,  '03,  has 
for  present  address,  Sheho, 
Sask. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Greenwood,  S.P.S. 
'04,  B.A.Sc.,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  for  Orillia. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor,  B.A. 
'04  (U.),  M.A.,  who  for  the  past 
year  had  a  fellowship  in  Orient- 
al Languages  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  in  Westminster  Hall, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Eaton,  '04,  is  prac- 
tising medicine  >at  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Knoke,  '04,  has 
removed  to  Lemberg,  Sask. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Ross,  '04,  formerly 
of  Niagara  Falls,  now  resides 
at  Weyburn,  Sask. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Taylor,  '04,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Estevan, 
Sask. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Soady,  '05,  is  prac- 
tising medicine  at  Haliburton. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Snelgrove,  '05,  has 
removed  from  Millbrook  to 
Omemee. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Seldon,  '05.  has  for 
present  address  544  Granville 
Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Rae,  '05,  is  a  prac- 
tising physician  at  Port  Carl- 
ing. 

Dr.  E.  C.  A.  Reynolds,  '05, 
has  for  present  office  address 
754  Gterrard  Street  East,  To- 
ronto. 

Dr.  C.  Powell,  '05,  is  at  Port 
Arthur. 

Dr .  Wm.  O'Hara,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  730 
Queen  Street  East,  Toronto. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Procunier,  '05,  is 
a  practising  physician  at  Brigus, 
Newfoundland. 

Dr.  D.  F.  McLachlan,  '05,  is 
at  Dutton. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Hagan,  '05,  has 
removed  to  Willistoii,  N.  Dak 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hamlin,  '05,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Gow- 
ganda. 

Dr.  John  Knipfel,  '05,  has 
opened  an  office  at  Broderick, 
Sask. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Laird,  '05,  is  prac- 
tising medicine  at  New  Ger- 
many, Ont. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Lemon,  '05,  has 
for  present  address  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  La  Grange,  111. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Lochead,  '05,  form- 
erly of  Wales,  N.  Dak.,  is  now 
at  Griffin,  N.  Dak. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Lowery,  '05,  is  at 
Englehart. 

Dr.  W.  Merritt,  '05,  formerly 
at  Smithville,  is  now  at  Whit- 
ney. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Mowbray,  '05,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Palermo. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Reid,  B.A.  '05 
(T.),  M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Mark's  School  at  Southborough, 
Mass. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Potts,  B.A. 
'05  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Carstairs,  Alta.,  to  Port- 
land, Ore. 

1906—1908. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Ricker,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.B.  '08,  of  Mimico,  has 
been  appointed  an  associate 
coroner  for  the  County  of  York. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Menzies,  S.P.S. 
'06,  B.A.Sc.,  is  spending  some 
time  in  Europe  before  sailing 
f  o  •  the  Mission-field  at  Honan, 
China. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  E.  Keys,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  J.  L.  Lang,  S.P.S.  '06, 
B.A.Sc.,  D.  &  O.L.S.,  and  K. 
G.  Ross,  S.P.S.  '06.  have  open- 
ed an  office  as  Engineers  and 
Surveyors  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Ont. 

Dr.  D.  McKenzie,  '06,  has  for 
present  address  1711  Dundas 
Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Crawford,  B.A.  '06 
(T.),  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  is  a  prac- 
tising barrister  at  Gowganda. 

Dr.  Hugh  McLean,  '06,  has 
removed  to  Lang,  Sask. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Phillips,  '06,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Kuta- 
wa,  Sask. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Stewart,  '06,  form- 
erly of  St.  Thomas,  is  now  at 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Miss  A.  B.  Burt,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  is  <at  Calgary,  Alta. 
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Mr.  A.  P.  Augustine,  S.P.S. 
'07,  has  removed  from  Prince 
Rupert,  B.C.  to  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Davis,  S.P.S.  '07, 
B.A.Sc.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany at  Calgary,  Alta. 

Mr.  G.  Gait,  S.P.S.  '07, 
B.A.Sc.,  is  with  the  Nevada 
Company  at  East  Ely,  Nev. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Hall,  S.P.S.  '07 
B.A.Sc.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ontario  Power  Company  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Minns,  S.P.S.  '07, 
B.A.Sc.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Peterborough. 

Dr.  J.  S.  F.  Bigham,  '07,  is 
practising  medicine  at  McTag- 
gart,  Sask. 

Mr.  W.  A.  McCubbin,  B.A. 
'08  (V.),  of  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany  and  For- 
estry, University  of  .Toronto, 
has  won  the  Thayer  Scholarship 
at  Harvard  University. 

Miss  E.  M.  McDiarmid,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  at 
Streetsville. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Prince,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  is  curate  at  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  St.  Cathar- 
ines. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bedford,  S.P.S. 
'08,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Cream  Hill  Mine  at  Sudbury. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Bell,  S.P.S.  '08,  is 
with  the  Canadian  Bridge  Com- 
pany at  Walker ville. 

Marriages. 

BALFOTTR — MAYO — On  May  28, 
1910,  at  Rochester,  Minn., 
Donald  Church  Balfour,  M.B. 
'06,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Car- 
rie Louise  Mayo,  daughter  of 
Professor  William  T.  Mayo. 


BODDINGTON MITCHELL    On 

May  3,  1910,  at  Toronto, 
David  H.  Boddington,  M.B., 
'05,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Kate 
Mitchell,  of  Toronto. 

GAIN — McFARLANE — On  May  18, 
1910,  at  Peterborough,  Joseph 
Harrison  Gain,  B.A.  '05  (V.), 
of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Winnifred  McFarlane  of 
Peterborough. 

HAMER- — HOPE — On  March  24, 
1910,  at  Perth,  Roy  S.  Hamer, 
B.S.A.  '07,  of  Perth,  to  Miss 
Mary  Isabel  Hope,  of  Perth. 

McKENTT — PHILLIPS — On  De- 
cember 14,  1909,  Alexander 
A.  McKenty,  D.D.S.  '03,  of 
Tweed,  to  Miss  Cora  Lucy 
Phillips. 

ORR — HALBHAUS — On  May  16, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Joseph 
Orlando  Orr,  M.D.  '84,  of 
Toronto,  Manager  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Exhibition,  to  Miss  Anna 
Marie  Halbhaus,  of  Berlin. 

WOOD — HAMM — On  April  11, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Charles 
Nelson  Wood,  Phm.B.  '09,  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Miss 
Alberta  M.  Hamm,  of  To- 
ronto. 

Deaths. 

FIERHELLER — On  May  3,  1910, 
at  Toronto,  Herbert  Stanley 
Fierheller,  S.P.S.  '05,  B.A.Sc. 

0' GORMAN— On  May  16,  1910, 
at  Depot  Harbor,  Constantine 
W.  O'Gorman,  M.B.  '78, 
M.D.,  of  Depot  Harbor. 

WILSON— On  May  16,  1910,  at 
London,  Ont.,  John  Dolway 
Wilson,  M.B.  '82,  M.D.,  C.M., 
ex-Mayor  of  London. 


WYKEHAM  HALL,  COLLEGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
FORTY-FOURTH   YEAR 

PRESIDENT— His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Toronto 


A  Residential  and 

Day  School  for 

GIRLS. 


Full  Matriculation 

Course  and 
Elementary  Work. 


The  Cash  Interest  Income 

of  The  Imperial  Life  since  its  commencement 
has  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  death  claims 
and  other  payments  to  policyholders  and  leave 
a  margin  of  over  $240,000.  This  is  the  result 
of  earning  a  highly  remunerative  interest  rate 
and  experiencing  a  low  death  rate,  each  of 
which  has  proved 

An  Important  Factor  in  the  Accumulation  of 
Substantial  Profits  for  Policyholders  of 

The  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Company 

OF  CANADA 

HEAD  OFFICE,  =  -  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 


$btt  ilatar 


jtgBtfottttal  att&  Halt  ^rhrtnl  fnr 

651  Spadina  Avenue,  TORONTO 

FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,  LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music, 
Limited 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.), 

Musical  Director 


MID-SUMMER 
EXAMINATIONS 

Applications  must  be  in  by  May  14th. 

Send  for  Syllabus  and  Application 
Forms . 


THE 

Canadian  Mining  Journal 

Devoted  to  Mining,   Metallurgy 
and  Allied  Industries  in  Canada 

Published  Fortnightly  by  the 

MINES    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Subscription  -  $2.00  per  year     15c.  per  copy 


T YRRELL,  J.  B. 


MINING  ENGINEER 

534  Confederation 

Life  Building 
TORONTO        -        CANADA 


LEGAL    CARDS 


ARMOUR  $  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

Richmond  and  Yonge  Streets 
TORONTO 


BRISTOL  $  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 


Telephone  Main 


103  Bay  Street 


TORONTO 

Cable  Address  "  Rristol  Toronto" 
Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M,P,        Eric  N.  Armour 


HUNTER  $  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.B. 

John  H.  Hunter 


KERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  $  McFARLAND 

Barristers*  Solicitors*  Etc. 

23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

Cable  Address,  "  KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K.  KEHR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McKarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  $  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  Bank  Chambers,  19  Wellington  St.  W. 

TORONTO 

Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C.        Dyce  W.  Saunders.  K.C. 
WH 


W.  P.  Torrance 


falter  B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  $  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc 

Home  Life  Bldg.,  Victoria  St..      TORONTO 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 

H.  S  Osier,  K.C.  Leigh  ton  McCarthy.  K.C. 

D.L.McCarthy.K  C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H.McCarthy 
Counsel:  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  $  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitor!,  Notaries,  Etc. 

16  King  Street  W.       -       -       -       TORONTO 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,   "Qnermac,"  Toronto 
W.  D.  McPherson,  K.C.  F.  D.  Byer 


ROSS  $  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King  St.  E.  -          TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  A.  W.  Holmested 


A    SAFE    AND    PROFITABLE    INVESTMENT   FOR    SUMS 
OF  $500  AND  UPWARDS 

Is  offered  to 

Professors  and  other  Professional  Men 

By  the  investment  plans  of  the 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

Write  for  particulars.  TORONTO,     OTTAWA,    WINNIPEG. 
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Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  ot 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 


Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


Vlll 


0f 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in    Civil,.  Mining-,   Mechanical,   Electrical   and   Chemical 

Engineering  ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 


IX 


of 


Affiliated  Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for /""university  standing  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 


FARMER  BROS. 


492  Spadina  Ave. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  St. 


BRASS     AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

ALSO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 

PATTERSON      &      HEWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 


PRINTING  =— — 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  Cata- 
logues, Books,  Magazines  and  Booklets.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  ensure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

WARWICK   BRO'S   &   RUTTER, 


KING  AND    SPADINA, 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 


Geo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  Gowns 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 


Established  1 850      Phone  Main  1112 

Jos.  McCausland  &  Son, 
Limited 

Interior  Decorators 
and  Contract  Painters 

11  Nelson  Street,         TORONTO 


R.   Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and   Yard :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 


Transfer  Cases 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of 
Transfer  Cases  for  all  Filing  Sys- 
tems in  Canada.  Before  purchas- 
ing your  Transfer  Cases  or  Filing 
Cabinets  be  sure  to  get  our  com- 
plete Catalogue  with  illustrations 
and  Price  List. 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  M  ^&<& 

Head  Office,     -    TORONTO 

Branches  in  HALIFAX,  MONTREAL,  OTTAWA, 

HAMILTON,  WINNIPEG,  REGINA, 

CALGARY,  VANCOUVER. 


Cutlery 


Razors,    PocRet    Knives, 

Carvers;  Scissors  in 

great  variety 


CALL   AND    SEE    OUR    STOCK 


AiKenhead  Hardware 
Limited 

17, 19,  21  Temperance  Street 
TORONTO 


Alumni  arc  reminded  that  the  advertisers  mal^e.  the  pub- 
lication  of  this  Journal  possible       In  patronizing  these  firms 
do  not  fail  to  mention  "The   University  Monthly." 
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AN     ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 

The  SAFFORD 

Hot  Water  Boiler 


When  you  install  a  "  SAF- 
FORD" in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "SAFFORD" 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing.  In  other 
words,  it  saves  fuel  and  energy. 
We  have  the  proofs  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  you. 

WRITE    TO-DAY. 


Made  with  either  high  or  low  base. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 

Limited 

TORONTO 

WINNIPEG  MONTREAL          ST.   JOHN,   N.  B. 


zni 


I-P  IRVING-PITT 


Loose  Leaf  Memo  and 
Price  Books 

I=P  Students'  Note 
Books 

Best  and  Newest  tor  Students 


Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pens 


"Get  the  Best  "—Finest  line-Try  SAFETY— Non=leaking. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited,  Stationers,  Toronto 

On  sale  at  University  Supply  Departments 


FINE  LEATHER  GOODS 

Ladies'  Bags,  Purses, 
Wallets,  Letter  and 
Card  Cases,  etc. 

Finest  Goods  Real  Values 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Toronto 


xiv 


vSave  Fuel 


by   using' 

Babcock  Boilers 
Steam  Superheaters 
Mechanical  StoKers 

Babcock  S  Wilcox,  Limited 

London  and  Glasgow 

Head  Office  for  Canada    NEW    YORK    LIFE    BUILDING,    MONTREAL 
Toronto  Office -TRADERS  BANK  BUILDING 


<  USE 
CONNELL  COAL 

THE    KIND  THAT   MAKES  THE 
UNIVERSITY    COMFORTABLE. 


The  J.  C.  SCOTT  Co.,  Limited 

CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in    Hardwoods    and    WHite    Pine 

Specialties :  Finely  Figured  Quartered  Oak  and  other  Cabinet  Woods. 

Manufacturers  of  interior  Woodwork.  ; 

OFFICE:  ana  WORKS:    ....   TORONTO,   ONTARIO 


Dry  Goods 


John    Catto   ®   Son 

MaKe  a  specialty  of  all  Kinds  of  reliable       anamanHnmnHSKasassma 

Household  Linens,  Blankets,  Curtains,  Silks,  Dress  Fabrics, 
Laces,  Millinery,  Mantles,  Travelling  Rugs,  Etc.,    Etc. 

LADIES'  ORDERED    COSTUMES  carefully    executed  by   skilful  designers 

JOHN    CATTO   ®.   SON 

55-01  King  Street  East  TORONTO 


THE    EXCELSIOR    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

INCORPORATED   1889 
HEAD  OFFICE TORONTO,  CANADA 

Assets  for  Policyholders' Security  $2,307,505.00  Insurance  in  Force  $13,078,004.10 

PROGRESS  DURING  LAST  DECADE,    1899-1909 

INCOME          ...      INCREASED  425  PER   CENT.     -     OVER   FOUR-FOLD 
RESERVES         -         -  617  -     OVER   SIX-FOLD 

ASSETS          ...  581  "  NEARLY   SIX-FOLD 

INSURANCE  IN   FORCE  358      '  -     OVER  THREE  &  ONE-HALF-FOLD 

The  Excelsior  excels  in  those  features  of  vital  interest  to  Policyholders 

SECURITY  AND  PROFIT         THE  NEW  EXCELSIOR  POLICES  ARE  THE  BEST 

WANTED:  STUDENTS  TO  DEVOTE  ENTIRE  TIME  DURING  VACATION  TO  AGENCY 

WORK:  EXCELLENT  OPENINGS  FOR  GRADUATING  STUDENTS  TO 

SECURE  PERMANENT  LUCRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 
E    MARSHALL,  GENERAL  MANAGER  D.  FASKEN,  PRESIDENT. 


YOUNG  MEN 

THIS    IS  A   SOLID    FACT! 

Our  range  of  New  Suitings  and  Overcoatings  is  the 
finest  and  largest  we  have  ever  shown,  conse- 
quently you  are  privileged  to  select  from  the  best 
variety  ever  offered  to  the  young  men  of  Toronto. 

AND  THIS    IS  A   FACT  I 

Nowhere  will  your  money  buy  better  -  ^ 
clothes  from  style  to  finish,  from  fit  Ms  V  2  ^  ^ 
to  value.  The  prices  start  at  •  •  •  •  *r  ^  ^ 


FRANK  BRODERICK  &  Co. 


1  1 3  KING  WEST 


TORONTO 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


SEN ERA L  ASSOCIATION— President,  The  HONOUR- 
ABLE J.  M.  GIBSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Toronto.  Secre- 
tary, J.  C.  MCLENNAN,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Toronto. 


LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS. 

Ontario 

BRANT  COUNTY— President,  A.  J.  WILKKS,  LL.B., 
K.C.,  Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY—  President,  J.  H.  COYNE,  M.A., 
St.  Thomas.  Secretary,  F.  E.  BENNETT,  D.D.S. 

ESSEX  COUNTY— President,  THE  REV.  J.  C.  TOL- 
MIE,  B.A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary,  J.  H.  RODD, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONT  EM  AC  COUNTY— President,  PROF.  J.  MAC- 
QILLIVRAY.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
(pro  tern.)  E.  O.  SLITER,  M.A. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES— President,  A.  G. 
MCKAY,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY—  President,  LT.-COL.  W.  N. 
PONTON,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Belleville.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
YEOMANS,  M.D.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY—  President,  WM.  GUNN,  M.D., 
Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary-  Treasurer,  CHARLES  GAR- 
ROW,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY—  President,  D.  S.  PATERSON,  B.A., 
Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary 

LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES— President, 
H.  M.  DKROCHE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Napanee.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  U.  J.  FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY—  President,  JOHN  HENDERSON, 
M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secretary- Treasurer,  G.  B. 
BURSON,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— President,  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  MACBETH,  London.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
F.  E.  PEBRIN,  B.A.,  London. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY—  President, 

Secretary- 
Treasurer,  H.  F.  COOK,  B.A.,  Simcoe. 

OTTAWA— President,  T.  C.  BOVILLE,  B.A. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  E.  L.  C.  FORSTER,  M.A.,  317 
Queen  St.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY—  President,  1.  M.  LEVAN,  B.A., 
Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A.  SINCLAIR,  B.A., 
Tillsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY— President,  S.  MARTIN,  B.A.,  St. 
Mary's.  Secretary- Treasurer,  C.  A.  MAYBERRY, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY—  President,  D.  W.  Dun- 
BLE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
A.  STEVENSON,  B.A.,  Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY— President,  M.  CURRIE, 
B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY— President,  DONALD  Ross,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  A.  F. 
HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

STORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY  COUNTIES— 

President, 

Secretary, 

J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

TORONTO  -President,  C.  A.  Mois,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  D.  E.  KILGOVR,  B.A.,  122 
Balmoral  Ave. 


VICTORIA  COUNTY— President 

Secretary 

Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLB,  B.A.,  Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY—  President.  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  CHHHOLM,  LL.B.,  Berlin.  Secretarj 
Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  A.  BRADLEY,  B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY— P r es i d  e n t,  S.  B 
McCREADY,  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary- Treasurer 
J.  T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY— President,  S.  F.  LAZIBR, 
M.A.,  L.L.B.,  K.C.,  Hamilton.  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia 

KOOTEHAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT— President,  E. 
C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Secretary- Ireasurer, 
C.  McL.  FBABER,  M.A.,  Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND—  President, 
F.  C.  WADB,  B.A.,  K.C.  Secretary,  R.  J.  SPROTT 
B.A.,  Vancouver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND—  President 
CHIBF  JUSTICE  HUNTER,  Victoria.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  MRS.  A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Manitoba 

President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Winnipeg, 
Secretary- Treasurer,  8.  J.  ROTHWELL,  B.A.,  Winni- 


Alberta 

CALGARY— President,  L.  J.  CLARKE,  B.A.,  Cal, 
gary.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  J.  A.  NEILSON- 
B.A.,  Calgary. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DISTRICT— 
President,  J.  C.  BROWN,  B.A.,  Edmonton.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, MRS.  C.  E.  RACE,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

SaiKatchewan 

REGINA  ANU  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT— Presi- 
dent   Secretary-  Treasurer 

D.  P.  MCCOLL,  B.A..  Regina. 

Qoeboc 

MONTREAL— President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIMGER, 
M.A..  Montreal.  Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  H.  COOPER, 
B.A,,  Montreal. 

United  States 

CALIFORNIA— President,  PROF.  A.  C.  LAWSON. 
Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary- Treasurer,  J.  W.  HEN- 
DERSON, B.A.,  San  Francisco. 

DETROIT— President,  J.  V.  WHITE,  M.D.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J.  A.  MAcMlLLAN,  M.B.,  666  Wood- 
ward Avenue. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— President,  E.  W.  STERN,  C.E. 
Park  Ave.  &  41st  St.  Secretary-Treasurer,  T.  K 
THOMSON,  C.E.,  50  Church  St. 

Eatfland 

BRISTOL— President,  W.  A.  MACKINNON,  B.A. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  J.  W.  McBAiN,  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity College.  Bristol. 


Line  of  Artistic  Lighting  Fixtures  are 
Most  Complete  and  Latest  in  Design. 
Call  and  inspect  them  at  our  Showrooms. 

W.  J.  McGuire,  Limited 


86  King  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THREE  PREMIERS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA.  Johnston,  Howe  and  Tupper.  By  Edward 
Manning  Saunders  Cloth,  with  portraits,  $3.50.  A  most  illuminative  book  on  Canadian 
history.  One  which  every  scholar  and  public  man  should  read. 

THE  MANY  MANSIONED  HOUSE  and  other  poems.  By  Edward  W.  Thompson. 
Cloth  90c.,  by  mail  $1,00.  "  Peter  Ottawa  "  is  intensely  but  sanely  Canadian.  Itbreathes 
the  true  Canadian  spirit,  and  right  Canadian  aspiration  in  every  verse." — Halifax  Chronicle. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNION  JACK  AND  FLAGS  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Barlow  Cum- 
berland Cloth,  with  many  illustrations  in  black  and  white  and  a  number  of  full  page 
Elates  in  colors,  $1.50.  Third  edition.  The  most  authoritative  and  the  most  interesting 
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ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATES,  JUNE  9,  1910 

THE  attention  of  the  world  has  of  late  been  centred  upon  the 
great  career  of  King  Edward  VII.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
again  to  refer  to  his  qualities  as  a  man  or  as  a  monarch,  but  I 
desire  to  speak  for  a  short  time  of  the  era  which  he  seems  to  have 
brought  to  a  close.  Though  it  is  a  superficial  method  to  mark 
the  progress  of  history  by  the  accession  and  death  of  sovereigns, 
there  have  been  royal  personages  whose  careers  do  in  truth  give 
a  distinctive  character  to  their  age.  It  may  be  said  of  Edward 
that  he  closed  the  Victorian  era.  His  life  covered  the  important 
years  which  were  filled  by  the  work  of  remarkable  men  whose 
contributions  have  made  an  epoch  in  civilisation.  Those  who 
are  directing  the  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire  to-day  were 
trained  under  the  leaders  of  that  epoch.  To-day  in  government 
we  have  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Milner  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Lloyd-George  and  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Curzon  and 
Lord  Crewe.  Of  the  older  men  Lord  Morley  seems  almost  ta 
belong  to  the  former  age.  In  Literature  who  are  there  with 
the  exception  of  Thomas  Hardy  but  young  men?  In  Science 
Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  the  leader.  In  Art 
there  is  no  outstanding  school,  though  there  are  very  clever 
individual  painters. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  mark  off  the  Victorian  age  by  its  men 
and  its  movements.  In  Government  there  were  Peel,  Welling- 
ton, Aberdeen,  Russell,  Gladstone,  Beaconsfield,  Bright,  and 
Salisbury,  In  Economics  and  History  there  were  Cobden,  Mill, 
Macaulay,  Froude,  Gardiner,  Bagehot  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 
In  Literature  there  were  Lord  Tennyson,  Browning,  jCarlyle, 
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Ruskin,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot  and  George  Meredith. 
In  Science,  Hooker,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Herschel,  Kelvin,  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  Stokes.  In  Philosophy  and  Theology  Newman, 
Maurice,  Spencer,  Green,  Sidgwick,  Caird,  Robertson- Smith, 
Hort.  For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  been  in  the  twilight  of 
that  long  summer  day,  and  if  some  of  the  remaining  contem- 
poraries of  that  earlier  period  believe  that  darkness  has  come 
on,  they  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  our  firmament  is  filled 
with  brilliant  constellations,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  night 
will  be  short  until  we  have  the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning. 

Probably  we  are  understanding  now  as  was  never  possible 
before  the  meaning  of  that  complex  age.  Its  ideas  are  crystal- 
lising into  permanent  form,  the  process  having  been  something 
like  this.  At  first  men  of  genius  are  groping  after  principles, 
if  haply  they  may  find  the  reality  which  they  think  should  be 
there.  Principles  are  adumbrated  intellectually  by  the  great 
thinkers  and  prophets,  who  so  often  being  misunderstood  by  the 
common  people  are  disappointed.  "We  have  piped  to  you," 
they  say,  "and  ye  have  not  danced."  Next  these  principles 
penetrate  to  the  rank  and  file.  They  work  themselves  into  their 
life,  so  that  their  range  and  depth  are  understood.  Principles 
produce  convictions.  In  the  last  stage  these  principles  issue  in 
practice,  at  times  it  may  be  through  the  struggles  of  party  war- 
fare, and  eventually  are  accepted  as  axiomatic  by  the  average 
man.  This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  process  of  the  Vic- 
torian era. 

When  I  say  that  the  Victorian  or  Edwardian  age  is  over  I 
do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  in  my  opinion  Eng- 
land is  decadent.  It  seems  to  me  that  her  vitality  is  as  splendid 
to-day  as  ever  and  that  nowhere  finer  experiments  are  being 
made  in  democracy.  But  when  we  call  to  memory  the  great 
names  of  the  past  age,  we  must  recognise  that  the  work  and 
life  of  the  people  are  being  carried  on,  perhaps  quite  as  effec- 
tively, by  men  of  different  mould,  though  possibly  of  a  higher 
average,  it  may  be  even  of  as  much  innate  individual  ability. 

For  us  Canadians,  however,  the  sphere  of  influence  has 
shifted.  The  problems  of  the  Victorian  era  were  mainly  those 
of  Britain;  the  problems  of  to-day  are  those  of  the  Empire  as 
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well.  We  are  entering  an  era  which  will  be  for  us  altogether 
as  important  as  the  Victorian  era  was  for  Britain  and  for  the 
world.  Of  this  era  the  characteristics  and  power  will  be  decided 
by  the  life  of  the  new  provinces  of  the  West.  In  the  East  we 
may  change  somewhat,  but  our  growth  will  be  normal,  and  the 
type  will  be  mainly  such  as  is  due  to  gradual  development  and 
the  migration  from  country  to  city.  Already  the  West  is  defy- 
ing the  map-makers  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  its  towns 
and  cities,  and  its  rapidly  increasing  population,  whose  density 
has  already  shaded  the  maps  where  they  were  formerly  bare. 

In  this  new  growth  there  are  at  least  two  important  factors 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  First,  the  quality  of  those  who  are 
occupying  the  new  lands.  Besides  the  steady  stream  from  our 
eastern  provinces  there  are  two  other  streams,  one  from  the 
South  and  the  other  from  Europe.  In  1908  and  1909  while  there 
went  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  6,158  agriculturists  and 
31,664  labourers,  in  the  same  period  90,726  agriculturists  and 
12,688  labourers  left  the  United  States  for  Canada.  Of  these 
agriculturists  a  large  number,  I  am  told,  are  repatriated  Can- 
adians, and  others  are  from  Northern  Europe  either  directly  or 
after  one  generation.  With  regard  to  the  stream  from  Europe, 
"During  the  eight  years  ended  March  31,  1909,  73  per  cent  of 
European  immigrant  arrivals  in  Canada  belonged  to  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic  races  and  27  per  cent  to  the*  Slavic  and 
Iberic  races.  For  the  same  period  only  23  per  cent  of  European 
immigrant  arrivals  in  the  United  States  were  of  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  nationality,  while  77  per  cent  were  of  Slavic  and 
Iberic  orign.*"  That  is  to  say  our  West  is  filling  fast  with  the 
types  of  people  most  akin  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  the 
older  Provinces. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  the  immigration  returns  of  April 
and  for  the  last  three  months.  One  hundred  thousand  people 
have  entered  the  West  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
April  there  were  48,000  of  whom  some  40  per  cent  were  from  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  rest,  75  per  cent  were  English 
speaking. 
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Secondly,  I  am  told  on  good  authority,  that  the  born  Can- 
adian element  in  the  West  is  so  asserting  and  maintaining  its 
supremacy,  that  the  trend  in  government,  education,  religion 
and  social  life  is  distinctly  Canadian.  To  us  this  is  of  course 
gratifying,  not  only  because  we  desire  to  have  a  homogeneous 
people  and  to  see  our  ideals  perpetuated,  but  also  because  it  is 
so  far  an  evidence  that  among  the  strong  peoples  we  have  not 
degenerated  and  may  hope  to  hold  our  own  in  the  commingling 
of  peoples  that  is  to  form  our  new  nation. 

To  this  new  age  in  Canada  the  University  of  Toronto  must 
of  necessity  contribute.  A  few  weeks  ago  in  Winnipeg  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  fact,  of  which  I  had  been  previously 
aware,  that  our  University  has  already  through  its  graduates 
made  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  newer  Provinces.  Go 
where  you  will,  through  to  the  Coast,  you  will  meet  the  Toronto 
graduate  who  is  taking  some  share  in  moulding  the  vigorous  life 
of  the  West.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  those  of  you  who  go 
West  will,  I  hope,  take  up  the  work  that  has  been  already  begun, 
and  carry  it  forward  successfully.  Ontario  is  still  the  most 
influential  Province  of  the  Dominion.  If  its  business  is  honest 
others  will  be  the  better  for  it;  if  its  public  life  is  effective  and 
pure  others  will  be  influenced  by  it;  if  its  social  life  is  honour- 
able, the  new  homes  of  the  West  will  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
East;  if  its  intellectual  standard  is  high  the  younger  provinces 
will  give  it  respect.  What  we  do  in  this  University  will  for 
many  years  be  carefully  watched  by  the  institutions  of  the  West 
until  they  in  their  manly  vigour  react  upon  us,  and  it  may  be 
they  will  then  put  new  life  into  our  more  stable,  if  somewhat 
staid,  customs  and  opinions. 

Remember,  however,  that  while  this  country  is  new  in  one 
sense,  it  is  old  in  another.  It  is  filling  up  with  those  whose  ideas 
have  been  moulded  in  Britain  and  in  Europe.  Therefore,  you, 
as  University  graduates,  must  contribute  something  distinctive 
to  this  new  era.  You  have  been  served  heirs  to  the  Victorian 
age ;  the  spirit  which  you  have  acquired  during  these  four  years 
or  more  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  Victorian  age.  Let  me  analyse 
for  you  some  of  its  elements. 
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(1)  The    scientific  spirit    has    pervaded    every    domain  of 
thought.    Briefly  this  means  that  facts  are  drawn  from  a  vast 
range  of  experience  and  are  carefully  observed,  and  are  impar- 
tially weighed.    You  are  aware  of  the  results  of  this  method  in 
Natural  Science.    You  know  how  men  have  gone  into  the  open 
to  see  the  world,  and  how  without  fear  and  without  mystery 
they  have  peered  into  everything.    Few  spots  on  the  map  of  the 
world  are  now  marked  unexplored,  and  in  one  year  we  have  had 
the  two  most  successful  polar  expeditions  in  our  history.    The 
immense  accumulation  of  facts  has  made  possible  new  theories 
as  to  physical  life  and  has  quickened  our  intellectual  interest. 
Further,  the  history  of  man  upon  the  earth  has  been  studied 
as  never  before,  and  facts  as  to   the  races  of   men   and   their 
methods  of  life  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  spade. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  inner  life  of  man  has  been  laid  bare  by  the 
accumulation  and  co-ordination  of  facts  from  many  lands  and 
from  many  ages.     Thought  has  been  compared  with  thought, 
theory  with  theory,  belief  with  belief.    The  growth  of  belief  has 
been  traced  from  age  to  age,  and  partly  through  this  process 
has  come   to   be   understood.     This   is   historical   criticism,    a 
scientific  method  which  has  revolutionised  the  study  of  history, 
robbing  it  perhaps  of  some  of  its  literary  charm,  but  adding 
to  its  veracity.     History  will  probably  before  long  be  turned 
again  into  literature  when  writers   of  great  enthusiasm  and 
imagination  will  take  these  assured  facts  of  history  and  recreate 
epochs  so  that  they  will  live  anew.    In  religion  also  science  has 
been  at  work  clearing  away  opinion  from  fact  and  making  more 
certain  universal  principles  of  religion. 

(2)  Another  feature  of  the  Victorian  era  has  been  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  industry,  which  has  resulted  in  revolutionary 
social  changes.    Machines  do  now  what  the  skilled  artisan  did 
formerly.    He  may  have  less  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 
creative  energy  which  to  some  extent  he  once  threw  into  his 
work,  but   he    learns  to    control  and    to    comprehend  in  some 
measure  the  large  forces  of  high-class  machinery.    Furthermore, 
a  chance  is  afforded  to  those  of  special  talent  of  rising  into  posi- 
tions where  experience  and  skill  get  good  rewards.    In  the  spirit 
of  this  industrial  age  old  social  customs  have  been  dissolved.  The 
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poor  and  the  unprivileged  have  become  aware  of  their  position. 
Formerly  their  actual  state  may  have  been  even  worse  than  it  is 
to-day,  but  now  they  know  that  relatively  they  are  without 
many  of  the  privileges  of  others.  They  have  also  learned  their 
power,  and  they  show  it  in  ways  more  or  less  aggressive,  issuing 
even  in  industrial  war. 

(3)  Dark  indeed  is  the  cloud  that  hangs  upon  the  poor,  and 
every  now  and  again  an  angry  flash  of  lightning  leaps  forth, 
but  there  is   an  ever   widening   area  of   bright  sky    along  the 
horizon  line.    The  past  era  has  been  one  of  eager  philanthropic 
effort.     Consider  the  public  and  private  efforts  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, the  innumerable  commissions,  the  legislation,  the  heroic 
men  and  women  who  have  aroused  the  public  to  environing 
wrongs.    Consider  further  how  much  of  the  work  of  parliaments 
deals  with  the  bettering  of  the  poor  and  providing  ampler 
privileges  for  the  average  man  and  woman.    The  age  has  been 
distinctly  an  age  of  social  endeavour. 

(4)  It  has    also  been  an    agre    of    great    religious    change. 
Authority  does  not  count  for  what  it  did.    The  scientific  spirit 
has  been  a  questioning  spirit,  not  a  denying  or  cynical  spirit, 
but  a  spirit  that  is  not  content  until  it  has  investigated  the 
foundations  of  its  beliefs.    Men  and  women  insist  upon  think- 
ing for  themselves,  and    such  guidance  as    they    accept    must 
appeal  to  them  by  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual  compulsion. 
The  acute  attack  on  what  many  regard  as  their  fundamental 
position  has  brought  dismay,  especially  to  those  who  without 
question  have  hitherto  found  full  satisfaction  for  their  religious 
wants  in  certain  forms  of  organised  Christianity.    Deeper,  how- 
ever, than  outward  forms  there  is  emerging  an  underlying  unity 
which  appeals  especially  to  such  people  as  have  found  their 
religious '  longings    strengthened  by    poets  like    Tennyson    and 
Browning,  both  of  whom  have  helped  to  make  clearer  the  import 
of  faith. 

(5)  The  age  has  been,  moreover,  one  in  which  multitudes  of 
population  have  shifted  from  continent  to  continent.     Though 
America  was  discovered  by  Europeans  some  five  hundred  years 
ago,  it  has  only  been  fully  occupied  by  them  in  the  last  century, 
and  to-day  in  the  United  States  there  is  an  unprecedented  com- 
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mingling  of  peoples.  A  mighty  experiment  in  nation  building 
has  gone  on.  What  will  be  the  resultant  when  peoples  with  dis- 
tinct racial  characteristics  who  also  had  occupied  for  centuries 
defined  areas  and  localities  have  been  thrown  together,  the 
future  alone  can  tell.  South  America  has  been  opened  to 
Europe,  Japan  has  suddenly  been  made  an  ally  of  Britain, 
China  is  awakening,  Africa  has  been  explored,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  the  British  Empire  has  come  into  a  new  existence.  This 
has  all  been  made  possible  by  the  invention  of  the  telegraph, 
and  by  the  development  of  the  railway  and  ocean  steamship  com- 
munication. Formerly,  men  lived  in  the  same  regions  for  gen- 
erations and  came  to  have  strongly  marked  types  of  character. 
Families  persisted,  their  descent  could  be  traced  back  for  many 
years.  Our  age  has  been  a  moving,  restless,  changing  age  in 
which  people  have  become  discontended  with  their  old  homes  or 
environment.  Like  a  stream  long  pent  up,  when  once  the  water 
begins  to  trickle  through,  it  has  poured  forth  in  floods  over  the 
newer  lands. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  elements  that  have  given  its 
character  to  the  Victorian  era.  Of  this  era  we  in  Canada  are 
the  children.  Ideas,  sentiments,  convictions  which  were  thrust 
upon  our  grandfathers  under  much  misgiving  have  become  for 
us  axioms.  We  are  of  the  new,  not  of  the  old.  Science,  indus- 
try on  a  large  scale,  competition,  combinations  of  every  sort  in 
manufacture,  for  social  betterment,  in  religion,  confidence  in 
facing  large  projects,  restless  movement,  haste  to  occupy 
unknown  territory,  all  this  has  entered  into  and  made  the  mod- 
ern man.  But  this  modern  man  has  in  his  turn  to  face  as  great 
tasks  as  any  of  those  which  preceded  him.  How  will  he, 
inquisitive,  self-confident,  restless,  sympathetic,  intelligent, 
endure  amidst  the  welter  of  peoples  in  a  new  world;  how  will 
he  stand  the  impact  with  ancient  civilisations  slowly  awakening 
also  to  their  rights  so  very  different  from  him  in  their  temper? 
Calm  where  he  is  restless,  patient  where  he  is  impatient,  hard- 
labouring  where  he  is  easeful,  indifferent  to  suffering  where  he  is 
tender-hearted  and  withal  keenly  intelligent.  In  an  old  envir- 
onment he  would  have  the  conservative  forces  of  ancient  com- 
munities to  help  him ;  in  the  new  world  and  in  the  new  provinces 
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he  has  to  prove  his  worth  by  himself,  creating  his  own  pre- 
cedents. 

The  University  man  and  woman  will  be  expected  to  repre- 
sent the  best  of  this  modern  spirit  in  our  new  country.  They 
should  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  past,  and  there- 
fore should  be  able  to  face  the  future  with  a  measure  of  con- 
fidence. They  should  also  know  the  failures  of  the  past,  and  be 
circumspect  in  approaching  the  problems  of  the  new  world. 
New  countries  are  usually  over-buoyant.  On  this  continent,  for 
example,  there  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  new  world  to  tackle  the  problem  and  lo !  its  answer  will 
appear  forthwith.  Naturally  such  optimism  does  help  in  the 
solution  of  difficulties,  and  because  th^  ,  , 

solver!  « *  "   —  problem  has  not  been 

--  wen  «j  *5^  great  thinkers  of  the  past  is  no  reason  why 
new  thinkers  in  the  new  world  may  not  solve  it ;  but  part  of  the 
optimism  of  the  new  world  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  com- 
plexity of  its  tasks.  Certain  things  have,  in  the  process  of 
civilisation,  been  found  to  be  impossible,  or  certain  solutions 
have  hitherto  proved  to  be  disastrous.  The  wise,  well-informed 
man  will  not  dash  his  forces  in  hopeless  optimism  against 
impregnable  heights.  If  the  position  is  to  be  seized,  it  will  be 
by  indirect  attack  and  strategy.  Unfortunately,  also,  this  con- 
fident optimism  is  allowing  many  evils  to  get  rooted  in  the  new 
world,  which  a  well-informed  people  of  earnest  thought  would 
not  have  allowed  to  take  root.  The  country  needs  men  and 
women  of  thought,  men  and  women  who  understand  the  past. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  in  the  confusion  of  opinions 
you  will  be  bewildered,  but  that  if  you  have  convictions  that  are 
real  and  true  they  will  steady  you.  If  you  have  a  mind  of  your 
own  you  will  be  a  help  to  others.  But  we  are  told  that  in  Uni- 
versities men  lose  their  convictions.  There  may  be  an  element 
of  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  only  a  dangerous  half  truth.  Real 
conviction  based  on  truth  ought  to  stand  the  test  of  the  Uni- 
versity, unless  that  is  to  say  you  have  happened  in  with  cynics, 
who  are  dangerous  people.  As  far,  however,  as  I  know  our 
University  there  are  no  cynics  on  the  staff.  Surely  you  are 
taking  from  this  place  some  convictions.  Many  of  you  have 
gained  this  conviction  that  before  you  form  an  opinion  on  ques- 
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tions  of  scholarship,  or  science,  or  public  or  social  life  you  must 
have  observed  and  considered  the  facts  upon  which  this  opinion 
is  based.  Many  of  you  I  hope  also  have  the  conviction  that  life 
is  ruled  by  law,  and  that  law  extends  to  the  moral  realms  as 
well  as  to  the  physical.  Therefore,  that  if  this  young  nation  dis- 
regards social,  moral  and  economic  laws  there  will  be  disastrous 
results.  Others  of  you  have  I  hope  an  even  deeper  faith  accord- 
ing to  which  all  law  gets  its  meaning  and  sanction  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  personal  will,  unchanging, 
eternal  and  good.  With  such  convictions  as  these  you  will  find 
yourselves  steadied  wherever  you  may  be,  and  however  per- 
£leiiHg  your  conditions.  You  need  more  than  aspirations, 
more  than  hopes,  more  than  dreams  to  make  you  effective  in  this 
country.  As  Sainte-Beuve  says,  "  Imagination  serves  us  in 
youth  like  a  bright  coloured  side  sail  thrown  out  by  a  skiff  that 
it  may  the  more  easily  leave  the  harbour.  But  if  you  are  out 
for  more  than  a  mere  race  on  a  summer  sea,  you  will,  when  you 
get  under  way  towards  the  far  horizon  line,  furl  your  light  and 
capricious  purple  sail,  and  take  to  the  more  sombre  storm  can- 
vass or  even  at  times  to  the  oar."  Your  convictions  are  your 
strong  sails.  They  are  your  oar  at  which  you  will  often  have  to 
tug  in  heavy  seas  and  be  thankful  if  you  can  simply  keep  from 
drifting. 

Let  me  also  add  that  you  must  be  generous  to  other  people 
who  have  convictions  even  though  they  are  different  from  yours. 
Sincere  conviction  is  so  rare  that  you  cannot  afford  to  despise 
the  man  who  has  it.  The  unlettered  enthusiast,  who  is  often 
more  than  an  enthusiast,  may  be  doing  half  of  the  world's  work 
by  his  real  convictions.  All  sorts  of  people  are  needed  to  make  a 
world,  and  there  are  various  sorts  of  convictions.  The  religious 
person,  of  course,  has  convictions,  the  philanthropist  embodies 
them,  and  the  work  that  they  do  is  pure  and  noble  and  essential 
for  the  common  weal.  But  men  with  other  convictions  are 
required  to  do  their  kind  of  work.  Some  of  you  have  been 
studying  under  scientific  enthusiasts  who  believe  intensely  that 
their  contribution  to  the  world's  work  consists  in  the  purity  of 
their  endeavour  to  advance  some  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. Surely  this  is  a  splendid  conviction.  Others  find  their 
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conviction  in  belief  that  correct  legislation  or  sound  commerce 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  These,  too,  we  can  res- 
pect for  their  convictions.  Not  that  thereby  we  shall  in  any 
way  lessen  our  hold  upon  our  own,  nor  regard  all  convictions 
as  equally  good.  Some  men  may  have  convictions  of  different 
qualities,  combinations  of  endeavour,  whether  we  have  them  or 
not,  if  we  can  respect  men  and  women  who  have  worthy  con- 
victions, we  shall  be  happier  than  the  cynic  and  enjoy  a  broader 
view  of  human  nature. 
You  are  going  forth 

"With  cleaving  prows  in  order  brave, 
To  a  speeding  wind  and  a  bounding  wave  ; 
A  gallant  armament." 

Some  of  you  will  remember  these  words  from  Browning's 
Paracelsus  in 

"  The  sad  rhyme  of  the  men  who  proudly  clung 
To  their  first  fault  and  withered  in  their  pride." 

If  you  have  a  noble  faith  and  a  generous  appreciation  of  the 
sincere  enthusiasms  and  convictions  of  others,  you  will  learn  by 
your  faults  and  not  too  soon  grow  faint-hearted.  Do  not  in 
langour  or  discouragement  cast  forth  prematurely  the  precious 
freight  of  your  young  minds  on  some  barren  rock,  but  in  faith 
keep  on  further  in  the  voyage  of  life  till  you  find  to  satisfy  your 
present  dreams,  as  I  hope  you  will,  ''rich  isles  like  cloudlets 
faint  in  even  sleeping, ' '  where  you  may  invest  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  treasures  that  you  have  brought  with  you  from  your 
University. 

R.  A.  FALCONER. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

(Continued.) 

In  crossing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  conservative 
forces  of  the  Right,  and  the  governmental  parties  of  the  Centre, 
we  pass,  one  may  say,  the  frontier  between  clericalism  and 
laicite.  All  the  groups  of  the  present  Centre,  and  of  the  Left, 
welded  together  into  an  anticlerical  Bloc,  gave  their  support  to 
the  legislation  which  began  with  the  laws  concerning  the  con- 
gregations, in  1899,  and  culminated  in  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in  December,  1905.  They  have  always  favoured  the 
idea  of  compulsory  education  and  of  secular  schools  supported 
by  the  state.  This  does  not  involve  the  suppression  of  educa- 
tional institutions  conducted  by  religious  bodies,  catholic  or 
other,  and  in  the  great  debates  last  session  regarding  the  secular 
school,  not  a  single  deputy  advocated  a  state-monopoly  of  edu- 
cation. The  Bloc  voted  the  expulsion  of  the  congregations  as  a 
measure  of  republican  defence — because  it  believed  that  these 
religious  organisations  were  the  soul  of  a  clerical  and  anti- 
democratic movement  which  aimed  at  estranging  the  youth  of 
France  from  their  fidelity  to  republican  ideals.  But  while 
leaving  the  separate  schools  almost  complete  autonomy,  many 
deputies  of  the  Centre  and  Left  maintain  that  the  state  should 
require  the  same  professional  attainments  from  the  teachers,  and 
the  same  proficiency  from  the  pupils,  in  the  religious  institutions 
as  in  the  secular. 

The  French  public  schools  are  laic  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word ;  the  object  is  to  maintain  a  position  of  absolute  neutrality 
toward  all  faiths.  In  fact,  France  is  the  first  country  to  teach 
in  its  schools  a  system  of  morals  based  upon  reason  and  human 
experience,  and  demanding  no  sanction  from  any  religion.  How- 
ever, the  bishops  of  France,  in  their  recent  crusade  against  the 
secular  school,  were  able  to  prove  that,  in  certain  isolated  cases, 
this  neutrality  had  been  violated  by  imprudent  teachers  or  sec- 
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tarian  text-books.  The  champions  of  the  national  schools  replied 
with  quotations  from  reactionary  histories  in  use  in  the  separate 
schools.  For  the  moment  the  storm  has  blown  over,  but  the 
agitation  will  have  been  productive  of  good. 

Many  deputies  advocate  a  reform  of  the  public  school  system 
which  would  withdraw  from  the  prefects  the  privilege  of 
nominating  the  teachers,  in  order  to  entrust  this  duty  to  the 
university  authorities.  Thus  the  remote  districts  would  be 
brought  into  closer  relation  with  the  centres  of  higher  culture, 
while  educational  workers  would  be  emancipated  from  the  con- 
trol of  political  influences  which  sometimes  interfere  with  the 
security  and  dignity  of  their  position. 

When  Waldeck-Rousseau  formed  his  ministry  from  the 
parties  of  the  Left,  one  fraction  of  the  Moderate  deputies,  now 
known  as  progressist es,  joined  the  conservative  opposition;  the 
other,  since  known  as  the  Alliance  Republicaine  Democratique, 
or  the  Union  Democratique,  or  simply  as  Republicans — threw  in 
its  lot  with  the  Bloc.  Strengthened  by  the  elections  of  1906, — 
in  which  the  country  marked  its  approval  of  the  anticlerical 
legislation  of  the  preceding  legislature — the  Alliance  Eepub- 
licaine  has  remained  the  ally  of  the  Radical  Party,  upon  whom 
has  devolved  the  task  of  governing. 

Among  the  prominent  Republicans  may  be  mentioned  MM. 
Adolphe  Carnot,  son  of  the  former  President,  Joseph  and 
Theodore  Reinach,  and  Paul  Deschaud.  Their  strength  lies 
chiefly  in  that  portion  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie  which  has  not 
yet  rallied  to  the  church.  The  number  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Chamber  has  risen  to  85  in  the  last  elections,  prob- 
ably because  the  extreme  moderation  of  their  economic  theories 
and  social  programme  enabled  them  to  win  support  from  some 
electors  who  have  been  finding  the  Left  too  advanced,  and  from 
others  who  have  tired  of  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the  Right. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Radical-Socialists  sat  at  the  Extreme 
Left.  Since  1906  they  compose  the  most  influential  and 
energetic  portion  of  the  Radical  and  Radical-Socialist  Party, 
which  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  charged  with  the 
responsibilities  of  government.  And  as  Yves  Guyot  recently 
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confessed,  they  draw  their  inspiration  so  largely  from  the  col- 
lectivist  Left,  that  the  socialist  leaven  is  working  strongly  in 
the  whole  radical  lump. 

The  Eadical  party  first  came  into  power  after  the  Panama 
scandals,  under  the  leadership  of  Leon  Bourgeois,  "the  most 
Athenian  figure  of  our  democracy."  Then  followed  the  long 
period  of  political  stagnation  and  indecision  under  the  Moder- 
ate ministry  of  Meline.  The  profound  emotion  caused  by  the 
Affaire  Dreyfus,  recalled  the  Radicals  with  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
himself  a  Moderate  as  their  rather  unwilling  chief.  In  1902 
M.  Combes,  becoming  premier  (president  du  Conseil),  continued 
with  surprising  vigour  for  the  space  of  three  years  the  anti- 
clerical policy  of  his  predecessor.  The  elections  of  1906  resulted 
in  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  conservative  forces,  and  gave  the 
Radical  government  a  powerful  majority. 

"The  Radical  Party  is  the  responsible  heir  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, "  says  Leon  Bourgeois  in  a  recent  article,  "Joseph  Maistre 
reproached  the  Revolution  with  legislating,  in  its  definition  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  for  Man  in  the  abstract.  Our  effort  is  to 
make  of  this  abstract  man,  a  man  of  reality. ' '  The  Radicals  are 
the  avowed  enemies  of  all  reaction — clerical,  monarchist  or 
social;  and  their  conventions  proclaim  the  principle:  "Neither 
friends  toward  the  Right,  nor  enemies  toward  the  Left. ' '  Never- 
theless they  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  revolution  in  so 
far  as  that  term  may  imply  revolt  or  violence ;  and  they  criticise 
severely  the  leniency  with  which  their  socialist  allies  regard  such 
revolutionaries  as  Gustave  Herve.  They  solemnly  declare  that 
they  will  never  subscribe  to  the  anti-patriotic,  anti-parliamen- 
tary, and  anti-legal  doctrines  of  these  anarcho-socialists. 

In  regard  to  social  and  economic  questions,  the  Radicals  have 
neither  formula  nor  well-defined  doctrine;  hence  they  are  ac- 
cused of  pursuing  a  policy  of  expediency  and  of  empiricism. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  said,  they  borrow  freely  from  their 
neighbours  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and  within  the  last  ten  years 
they  have  voted  a  good  deal  of  social  and  of  labour  legislation. 
As  Leon  Bourgeois  remarks,  the  laws  leading  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  compulsory  clause  in  the  provisions  for  peasants'  and 
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workingmen 's  pensions,  mark  the  "first  integral  application  of 
the  principles  of  social  solidarity."  "Above  that  old  idea  of 
eternal  rivalry,  of  eternal  competition,  of  eternal  struggle  for 
life,  has  at  last  risen  the  idea  of  the  equitable  co-ordination  of 
all  these  forces  in  the  interest  of  all:  the  idea  of  the  mutual 
association  of  men  against  the  natural  and  social  evils  which 
menace  them  all.  .  .  The  blind  play  of  economic  forces  left  to 
themselves,  never  assures  to  the  more  feeble  their  veritable 
liberty,  which  consists  not  only  in  the  permission  but  also  in  the 
power  to  act." 

Others,  Radical-Socialists,  like  Ferdinand  Buisson,  profess 
their  desire  to  abolish  not  only  the  war  of  classes,  but  even  the 
classes  themselves.  Unlike  their  socialist  allies,  they  hope  to 
reach  the  goal  through  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  all  for  the 
redemption  of  those  who  are  victims  of  our  present  economic 
organisation.  It  is  a  difference  of  degree,  they  fancy,  and  not 
of  kind,  which  separates  them  from  their  collectivist  friends. 
They  too  are  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  great  public 
services  of  transportation,  as  well  as  of  certain  great  industries ; 
they  too  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  "right  to  work"  and  of  the 
minimum  salary.  But,  "responsible  heirs  of  the  Revolution," 
they  regard  individual  property  not  only  as  inviolable,  but  also 
as  a  necessary  guarantee  of  individual  liberty;  it  is  the  projec- 
tion upon  matter  of  individual  personality. 

The  strength  of  the  Radical  Party  lies  in  the  lesser  bour- 
geosie,  in  the  past  almost  reactionary,  to-day  favourable  to 
reform.  This  change  of  attitude  is  due  sometimes  to  an  educa- 
tion which  has  developed  the  sentiment  of  social  solidarity  and 
a  new  conception  of  social  justice,  and  sometimes  to  the  feeling 
that  the  new  movements — or  the  measure  of  truth  they  express — 
are  irresistible.  While  they  realise  the  inconveniences  caused  to 
private  interests  by  all  this  humanitarian  legislation,  they  realise 
no  less  clearly  that  obstinate  resistance  might  involve  disaster. 
"The  radical-socialists,"  says  Buisson,  "are  a  bourgeois  party 
which  has  the  soul  of  a  people's  party:"  a  class  of  proprietors 
who  work,  and  of  labourers  who  possess. 
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In  reply  to  their  conservative  adversaries,  the  Radicals  like 
to  point  out  that,  in  spite  of  religious  and  social  crises,  the 
national  wealth  has  kept  steadily  growing.  Moreover,  from  1892 
to  1910  foreign  commerce  has  increased  39  per  cent,  a  greater 
improvement,  relatively  to  the  population,  than  that  experi- 
enced in  England,  the  United  States  or  even  in  Germany.  And 
while  in  France,  in  the  last  30  years,  owing  to  military  expenses 
and  other  causes,  taxes  have  risen  to  140  francs  per  capita,  in 
England  they  have  reached  189  francs,  and  in  Germany  190. 
Radical  writers  estimate  that,  thanks  to  her  capacity  for  econ- 
omy, France  could  stand  the  strain  of  the  " Armed  Peace" 
longer  than  any  other  nation.  They  love  to  repeat  the  sayings 
which  represent  France  as  "the  banker  of  Europe,"  as  "credi- 
tor everywhere  and  debtor  nowhere,"  though  they  regret  that 
her  surplus  capital  serves  so  largely  to  develop  the  competitive 
power  of  her  rivals,  and  that  her  own  manufacturers  often  lack 
credit.  This  overflow  of  capital  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
stationary  state  of  the  population  which  renders  a  great  expan- 
sion of  domestic  industry  almost  impossible. 

In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  the  Radicals  advocate  an  atti- 
tude toward  the  powers  as  conciliatory  as  national  dignity  will 
allow.  They  regret  the  repeated  disasters  which  have  weak- 
ened the  navy;  they  attribute  them  partly  to  mismanagement 
but  chiefly  to  Fate ;  and  they  affirm  that  in  the  last  few  months 
much  has  been  done  to  rjestore  lost  prestige  and  efficiency. 

The  army — for  which  the  democratic  regime  of  a  two  years ' 
service  compulsory  for  all  has  been  in  vigour  for  some  time — 
seems  to  have  regained  a  high  degree  of  professional  com- 
petency. Nevertheless  there  is  undoubtedly  much  less  military 
enthusiasm  among  the  men  than  formerly. 

The  elections  of  1906  were  a  great  disappointment  for  hosts  of 
Frenchmen.  A  large  part  of  the  labouring  classes  had  imagined 
that  the  Radical  victory  was  due  even  more  to  their  programme 
of  social  reform  than  to  the  anticlerical  legislation  of  the  Combes 
ministry.  The  Radicals  had  always  been,  by  tradition  and  tem- 
perament, the  political  advance-guard  of  the  Republic,  and 
when,  in  the  utter  rout  of  the  conservative  resistance,  the  people 
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saw  their  former  champions  come  into  power,  they  proclaimed, 
in  their  glad  satisfaction,  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  reform 
and  of  social  progress.  But  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. The  Radicals  had  been  a  party  essentially  political. 
In  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  their  great  political 
aspiration  had  been  fulfilled.  Their  anticlerical  policy  had  been 
carried  out  with  energy  and  sincerity,  but  their  programme  of 
social  reform  was  too  often  mere  "padding,"  or  a  bait  for  the 
vote  of  the  masses.  Having  come  into  power,  their  zeal  for 
social  justice  abated;  they  shrank  from  the  bold  reforms  they 
had  promised ;  in  short — apart  from  men  like  Buisson  and  Pel- 
letan — these  deputies  ,so  truly  radical  in  matters  religious  or 
purely  political,  became  in  matters  economic  and  social  almost 
conservative.  In  spite  of  the  labour  laws,  and  other  useful 
measures,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Radicals,  with  an  immense 
majority  and  with  every  means  at  their  disposal,  have  proved 
relatively  ineffective  during  the  past  four  years.  In  spite  of  all 
their  promises,  far  from  making  Prance  the  torch-bearer  on  the 
path  of  social  progress,  they  have  left  her  decidedly  behind  sev- 
eral European  monarchies  as  far  as  the  protection  of  labour  is 
concerned. 

The  Socialists  were  not  slow  to  accuse  the  Radicals  of  weak- 
ness and  incapacity ;  and  almost  immediately  after  the  elections 
of  1906,  they  announced  their  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Bloc  and  of  becoming  once  again-  a  party  class-conscious 
and  revolutionary.  For  a  moment,  under  the  double  pressure 
of  the  revoluntionary  syndicats  represented  by  the  C.  G.  T.,  and 
of  the  antimilitarists  led  by  Gustave  Herve,  the  deputies  of  the 
Unified  Socialist  Party  seemed  destined  to  continue  their  left- 
ward evolution.  In  their  Congress  at  Nancy,  in  1907,  by  a 
resolution  which  accepted  the  essence  of  herveisme,  they  scan- 
dalised public  opinion,  and  spread  a  panic  among  the  Radicals. 
These  latter  were  in  a  dilemma :  if  they  did  not  disavow  totally 
their  ancient  allies,  they  might  estrange  public  opinion;  but  if 
they  broke  with  the  Left,  they  would  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  historic  source  of  all  democratic  life  and  ideal,  of  all  energy, 
of  all  impulse ;  for  in  France  the  governing  party  which  breaks 
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with  the  Left  is  doomed.  The  Radicals  solved  the  puzzle  by 
marking  time. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  Unified  Party  has  retreated 
slightly.  Although  it  denounces  MM.  Millerand,  Viviani  and 
Briand,  who,  in  a  sense,  deserted  the  ranks  of  socialism  to  enter 
a  bourgeois  government ;  and  although  last  year,  in  a  burst  of 
indignant  enthusiasm,  its  members  struck  up  the  "Inter- 
national" in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Bourbon  Palace — 
nevertheless,  Gustave  Herve,  despairing  of  kindling  a  true 
revolutionary  flame  in  their  "clammy"  Unified  bosoms,  has 
withdrawn  from  their  ranks,  in  order  to  form  a  new  socialist 
party,  anti-military,  anti-parliamentary  and  insurrectional. 

There  are  strong  currents  to-day  in  art,  philosophy  and 
science,  which  favour  more  or  less  directly  the  growth  of 
socialistic  doctrines.  At  the  Sorbonne,  Gabriel  Seailles  teaches, 
apropos  of  Manet,  that  art  is  social;  while  MM.  Dwikheim  and 
Bougie  are  developing  a  sort  of  metaphysical  socialism  which 
teaches  that  Society  is  a  reality  distinct  from  the  collection  of 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  is  a  living  Being,  a  col- 
lective Soul ;  religion  is  a  social  phenomenon ;  suicide  also.  The 
social  Being  becomes,  as  Proudhon  said,  a  god ;  and  sociology  is 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  religion.  James's  Pragmatism  is 
popular  in  France;  and  the  new  logic  it  contains  has  a  certain 
social  character.  According  to  Le  Roy  and  Schiller,  Truth  is 
never  final  and  definite,  but  advances  simultaneously  with  us 
in  the  duration  of  time,  living,  like  ourselves;  she  holds  her- 
self upright  only  on  condition  of  being  in  movement — like  the 
bicycle.  Thus  Truth  is  social,  and  is  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
collective  Being.  It  is  a  similar  conception  of  truth  that  Pius 
X.  condemned  in  condemning  Modernism.  In  his  Valeur  de  la 
Science,  Henri  Poincare  rejects  it  also.  But  Bergson  in  his 
pyscho-biological  research,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  "vital  impulse," 
encourages  the  socialising  tendency.  The  syndicatiste  move- 
ment floats  with  the  current.  According  to  Delasalle  it  "fol- 
lows no  preconceived  theory,  but  seeks  in  the  life  of  every  day 
and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  its  tactics  and  the 
solution  of  the  problems  it  encounters. " 
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And  now,  without  seeking  to  examine  the  value  of  their 
arguments,  we  shall  attempt  to  condense  into  a  few  lines  the 
chief  elements  of  the  programme  and  of  the  profession  of  faith 
subscribed  to  by  the  members  of  the  Unified  Socialist  Party. 

Their  programme  includes  the  Proportional  Kepresentation, 
and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women,  as  well  as  the  other 
reforms,  judiciary,  administrative  and  financial,  already  referred 
to.  But  these  political  questions  are  of  secondary  importance  in 
comparison  with  economic  problems.  In  principle,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  are  collectivists,  but  the  great  majority,  fol- 
lowing their  leader  Joures,  proceed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"policy  of  immediate  realisations.''  That  is,  they  accept  what- 
ever concessions  they  can  win  from  the  bourgeois  governments, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  declare  these  partial  measures  inade- 
quate, and  continue  to  proclaim  their  ideal  of  total  economic 
transformation. 

Jules  Guesde,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  handful  of  followers, 
advocates  a  sort  of  legal  and  parliamentary  revolution.  The 
socialist  deputies  should  refuse  all  collaboration  with  bourgeois 
governments  or  committees,  For  the  apparent  advantages  thus 
gained  are  deceiving,  and  socialistic  ideas  partially  applied,  of 
applied  in  a  hostile  economic  environment  are  doomed  to  failure, 
and  thus  discredit  the  whole  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses 
disgusted  with  continual  deceptions  and  disappointments.  When 
by  the  will  of  the  nation  the  Socialist  Party  comes  into  power, 
it  should  socialise  all  property  immediately  and  without  com- 
pensation. The  Guesdistes,  even  more  than  their  colleagues, 
place  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  class-consciousness  as  long  as 
the  difference  of  classes  is  a  reality.  When,  by  the  integral 
application  of  the  collectivist  doctrine,  the  two  opposing  classes 
shall  have  been  welded  into  one,  then  social  peace  will  replace 
social  war.  Under  the  capitalistic  system,  the  toiling  majority 
is  exploited  by  the  possessing  minority.  Not  to  proclaim  this 
fact,  is,  for  the  socialist,  treason;  to  deny  it,  hypocrisy.  An 
ever-incr easing  fraction  of  the  exploited  majority  is  resolving 
to  correct  this  pernicious  system  which  perpetuates  injustice. 
The  putting  of  this  resolution  into  practice,  whether  by  gentle* 
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or  by  violent  methods,  and  the  resistance  of  the  favoured  min- 
ority, constitute  what  is  known  as  class- war. 

The  followers  of  Jaures  propose  the  progressive  socialisation 
of  national  and  municipal  services,  the  appropriation  by  the 
nation  of  all  newly  discovered  mines,  of  hydro-electric  forces, 
and,  with  indemnity,  of  the  great  centralised  industries.  For 
in  the  last  century  the  wealth  of  France  has  decupled.  It  will 
continue  to  increase.  The  socialist's  first  duty  therefore  is  to 
-secure  the  socialisation  of  all  the  new  sources  of  wealth.  Next 
comes  the  erection  of  vast  industrial  laboratories,  where  experi- 
mental investigation  would  reveal  the  best  methods  for  organis- 
ing the  production.  By  the  intervention  of  the  state,  the  social- 
ised industry  would  then  gradually  replace  the  capitalistic  enter- 
prise, where  to-day  the  employer  buys  the  labourer  as  cheap  as 
possible,  makes  him  work  as  much  as  possible,  and  sells  the  pro- 
duct as  dear  as  possible — where,  therefore,  the  hygienic  and 
aesthetic  conditions  essential  to  physical  and  moral  well-being,  are 
necessarily  neglected.  And  this,  not  through  the  fault  of  the 
individual  capitalist,  but  because  of  the  vices  of  the  competitive 
system  with  its  individualistic  selfishness  and  anarchy. 

To  avoid  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic  rigidity,  incompetence 
and  tyranny,  the  socialist  government,  following  the  example 
given  by  certain  co-operatives  of  production,  would  entrust  the 
workers  themselves  with  the  election  of  their  own  management 
— that  is,  in  large  measure,  with  the  direction  of  their  own  indus- 
try. In  the  same  way,  the  state  would  entrust  the  administra- 
tion of  the  postal  system  and  of  all  public  services  to  delegates 
chosen  by  the  employees.  As  the  well-being  of  these  employees 
would  depend  upon  the  competence  of  their  managers,  their 
own  interest  would  ensure  the  choice  of  the  most  able  and  experi- 
enced men.  The  type  of  man  whose  genius  to-day  allows  him 
to  exploit  his  fellows,  would  be  chosen  under  the  new  system  to 
lead  his  fellows  in  the  exploitation  of  a  common  enterprise.  While 
the  workman,  in  whose  heart  rankles  to-day  the  sense  of  injus- 
tice, would  take,  in  the  socialised  industry,  a  professional  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  contributing  his  share,  no  longer  to  the 
wealth  of  an  employer,  but  to  the  well-being  of  the  collectivity. 
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The  representatives  of  the  various  industries,  public  services 
and  professions — all  socialised  and  nearly  autonomous — would 
either  be  responsible  to  the  national  parliament,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  would  in  the  end  replace  ft.  The  new  parliament  con- 
stituted upon  the  economic  and  professional  basis  indicated, 
would  resemble  the  present  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail, 
several  times  multiplied  and  representing  all  phases  of  national 
activity. 

During  this  process  of  progressive  socialisation,  auxiliary 
measures  would  be  taken  as  circumstances  permitted  to 
render  practical  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  work, 
to  establish  minimum  salaries  and  to  reduce  from  time  to  time 
the  length  of  the  working-day.  For  in  collectivism,  each  new 
invention,  instead  of  throwing  men  out  of  work,  would  either 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  all,  or  tend  to  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  required.  The  suppression  of  parasitism  and  of 
the  waste  of  energy  caused  by  the  competitive  industrial  sys- 
tem, would  contribute  effectively  to  the  same  end. 

In  the  new  society  education  would  be  universal  and  com- 
pulsory up  to  a  relatively  advanced  age,  after  which  each  would 
follow  the  trade  or  profession  for  which  he  had  shown  the  most 
aptitude.  Culture  would  be  within  the  reach  of  the  many 
instead  of  the  few,  and  the  general  intelligence  would  be  im- 
mensely increased. 

French  socialists  still  believe  that  the  concentration  of  capital 
in  the  hands  of  a  few — predicted  by  Marx — is  taking  place 
sometimes  openly,  sometimes  secretly.  According  to  Bernstein 
and  Vandervelde  this  concentration  is  not  very  marked,  while 
Charles  Gide,  Raymond  Poincare  and  Paul  Deschanel  repudiate 
the  doctrine  entirely.  Whichever  view  be  correct,  the  socialists 
cannot  be  embarrassed  by  the  demonstration.  For  if  the  argu- 
ment of  Marx  be  valid,  the  great  captains  of  industry,  the  trusts 
and  the  corporations,  by  eliminating  competition  and  by  cen- 
tralising the  production,  are  unconsciously  making  it  easier  for 
the  state  to  socialise  their  industries.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  investigations  of  Gide  and  Deschanel  be  conclusive,  then  the 
wasteful  competitive  regime  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing; 
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and  its  evident  vices  furnish  new  arguments  to  the  militant 
socialist. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Unified  Party  is  moderate  but  well- 
defined.  While  gently  rebuking  the  "frenzied"  vehemence  of 
the  anti-military  doctrines  which  have  taken  root  in  many  of 
the  syndicats,  they  invite  the  citizens  of  each  country  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  their  government  with  a  view  to  forcing 
a  policy  of  disarmament  progressive  and  simultaneous.  In  the 
meantime  they  give  their  support  to  treaties  of  arbitration  and 
international  tribunals. 

With  regard  to  the  army,  Jaures  advocates  a  complete  re- 
organisation which  would  replace  the  two  years  of  barracks'  life 
by  fifteen  years  of  militia  service.  Not  only  would  this  change 
be  in  the  interests  of  economy,  but  it  would  bring  the  fighting 
forces  into  vital,  organic  relation  with  the  life  and  work  of  the 
people.  This  would  constitute  an  incomparable  system  of 
defence,  an  unparalleled  force  of  resistance,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  render  almost  impossible  any  attempt  at  aggres- 
sion. This  national  militia  would  resemble  the  citizen-soldiery 
of  the  Swiss  confederation,  except  that  the  officers  would  remain 
a  professional  body.  Not  only  would  the  new  instrument,  effec- 
tive only  for  self-defence,  be  a  further  gage  of  the  world 's  peace, 
but,  says  Jaures,  it  would  be  the  only  effective  method  of  coun- 
terbalancing the  numerical  superiority  of  Germany  and  her 
aggressive  capacity.  He  rallies  the  French  patriots,  slaves  of 
their  worn-out  jingoism,  who,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  refuse 
to  associate  themselves  with  a  policy  sincerely  and  energetically 
pacific.  Theirs  is  the  attitude  of  the  vanquished  who  holds  his 
impotent  spite.  But  France  is  not  vanquished;  her  new  ideal 
is  nobler  than  the  old,  and  in  closer  harmony  with  her  genius. 
The  socialist's  patriotism  consists  in  calling  his  country  to 
lead  the  way  toward  a  truer  and  a  more  humane  civilisation. 
War  between  civilised  nations  has  become  in  our  day  wholly 
bad,  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  real  progress.  Let  the 
peoples  rather  employ  their  legitimate  combativity  in  redressing 
social  wrong  within  their  own  frontiers. 
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In  the  last  elections,  the  Unified  Party  gained  twenty  seats, 
raising  their  number  of  deputies  to  75.  It  is  difficult  to  inter- 
pret immediately  the  signification  of  this  victory,  for  it  was  due 
in  some  cases  to  the  collaboration  of  reactionary  groups  whose 
general  attitude  toward  this  momentary  alliance  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  appeal  issued  by  one  of  their  committees: 
1 '  Our  house  is  dirty.  We  must  clean  it  at  all  costs.  Our  broom 
(the  Socialist  Party)  is  hardly  suitable,  but  it  is  the  only  one  at 
our  disposition.  So  we  must  swallow  our  disgust  and  make  use 
of  it  all  the  same,  promising  ourselves  to  replace  it  at  the  first 
opportunity. "  Socialist  deputies  elected  through  such  com- 
binations as  this,  cannot  hope  to  contribute  much  moral  force 
to  their  cause. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Unified  Party  has  been  unable 
to  utilise  all  its  idealistic  energy.  Its  members  have  been  vainly 
trying  to  establish  the  equilibrium  between  their  revolutionary 
faith  and  their  policy  of  immediate  realisation,  as  well  as  to 
adopt  a  definite  attitude  toward  the  syndicatisme. 

The  parliamentary  socialists  recognise  the  absolute  necessity 
of  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat:  "All  social  legis- 
lation, '"  says  Jaures,  "which  is  efficacious,  presupposes  an 
active  and  powerful  organisation  of  the  working  classes.  The 
emancipation  of  labour  will  be  the  result  of  an  immense  and 
slow  educational  effort;  this  education  consists  in  part  in  the 
daily  struggle  for  tangible  advantages. ' '  And  again:  "The 
social  revolution  will  progress  every  day,  profoundly,  inwardly ; 
it  will  be  accompanied  by  the  daily  effort  of  the  proletariat  .  .  . 
imposing  upon  all  institutions  .  .  .  through  incessant  combat, 
the  transforming  power  of  the  popular  force  unified  and  organ- 
ised, till  the  day  when  labour  will  have  made  of  property — to- 
day a  tyrant  and  exploiter — its  instrument  and  its  guarantee. " 
The  socialist  leader  hopes  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  all 
socialistic  forces,  whether  parliamentary  or  syndicat,  will  work 
together  in  mutual  confidence.  There  is  no  practical  incom- 
patibility between  the  effort  to  obtain  partial  concessions,  and 
devotion  to  the  revolutionary  ideal  of  total  transformation. 
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Nevertheless,  in  their,  economic  struggles,  the  more  energetic 
syndicats  count  more  and  more  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
less  and  less  upon  the  mediation  of  the  deputies.  In  fact  many 
of  the  more  "advanced"  labour  leaders  boldly  proclaim  the  final 
failure  of  parlementarisme.  After  three  generations  of  social- 
ist effort  in  politics,  and  after  forty  years  of  the  republican 
regime,  there  are  on  an  average  300,000  unemployed  in  France. 
Nearly  all  the  labour  legislation  passed  by  the  Chamber  has 
been  a  simple  recognition  of  rights  already  won  by  the  inde- 
pendent effort  of  the  syndicats.  And  these  laws  are  broken  sys- 
tematically by  the  employers  whenever  the  syndicats  are  not 
strong  enough  to  ensure  leur  observance.  Parliamentary  legis- 
lation is  therefore  useless,  nay,  sometimes  harmful,  for  by  hold- 
ing out  seductive  hopes,  it  weakens  the  resolution  of  the  proletar- 
iat. "For  instance,"  says  the  C.  G.  T.,  "this  scheme  of  work- 
ingmen's  pensions  is  at  bottom  a  gigantic  fraud  and  swindle 
unwittingly  consecrated  by  the  votes  of  our  socialist  deputies  to 
the  detriment  of  the  class  they  claim  to  represent."  Moreover, 
it  is  useless  to  send  to  the  Chamber  a  representative  of  even  the 
revolutionary  proletariat.  For,  once  deputy,  he  thinks  of  little 
except  his  re-election,  and  is  apt  to  succumb  to  the  pressure  of 
bourgeois  influences  which  surround  him  in  his  new  environ- 
ment. ' 

Further,  when  the  most  "advanced"  politician  becomes 
leader  of  the  government,  he  is  instantly,  as  if  by  a  magician's 
wand,  metamorphosed  into  a  force  of  resistance  to  progress. 
"Witness  Clemenceau,  the  uncompromising  radical,  who, 
although  dominating  the  Chamber  completely  for  three  long 
years,  pursued  a  policy  of  inertia  and  of  brutal  repression.  And 
Briand,  the  ex-socialist,  who  ordered  out  20,000  troops  heavily 
armed  to  prevent  his  former  "comrades"  from  forming  a  pro- 
cession on  May  1 — a  procession  such  as  is  permitted  in  several 
neighbouring  monarchies !  No,  the  people  must  work  out  their 
own  social  salvation ;  they  have  been  long  enough  the  dupes  of 
the  deputies. 

Through  these  and  other  similar  arguments,  thousands  of  the 
proletaires  have  become  abstentionnistes  on  principle,  and  the 
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total  number  of  abstentions  at  the  last  elections  was  greater 
than  ever  before.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  no 
question  of  vital  importance  was  to  be  decided  at  the  polls,  but 
there  were  other  causes  at  work  also. 

Not  only  among  the  working-classes,  but  also  in  the  lesser 
bourgeoisie  the  parliament  has  fallen  into  discredit,  and  except 
in  the  political  meetings  themselves,  one  remarks  at  every  turn 
a  deep  melancholy,  a  strange  indifference,  or  a  profound  cynic- 
ism. M.  Combes,  writing  a  birthday  poem  for  his  little  grand- 
son, confesses  sadly :  * '  There  is  no  longer  a  party  in  our  Parlia- 
ment; The  ideal  has  yielded  to  the  worship  of  Self."  "What 
does  it  matter  which  kind  of  rottenness  you  vote  for  ? ' '  exclaims 
the  shop-clerk. 

Doubtless  the  recent  campaign  in  favour  of  Proportional 
Representation  is  partly  responsible  for  this  state  of  feeling. 
Even  M.  Briand  called  the  present  arrondissements  "little  stag- 
nant puddles,"  and  the  advocates  of  electoral  reform  painted 
present  conditions  as  black  as  possible.  And  then  the  French 
deputies  also  have  had  their  "round  robin"  against  which  only 
one  voice  protested,  and  by  which  they  raised  their  annual  in- 
demnity from  9,000  to  15,000  francs.  Thenceforth  they  have 
been  popularly  termed  "the  Fifteen  Thousand."  And  so  the 
idea  grows  that  the  deputation  is  a  trade  like  another,  but  better 
remunerated  than  many  others ;  a  means  for  a  labourer  to  escape 
from  the  proletarian  hell ;  for  a  lawyer  without  clients  to  win  a 
rich  practice ;  for  a  writer  without  readers  to  find  a  welcome  in 
the  best  reviews;  or  for  a  broken  man  to  retrieve  his  fortune. 
And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  forty  years,  the 
French  Chamber  has  probably  developed  more  political  experi- 
ence, and  revealed  more  brilliant  talent,  than  the  parliament  of 
any  other  nation.  Perhaps  it  has  shown  even  too  much  bril- 
liance. Had  it  talked  less  philosophy  and  done  more  business, 
it  might  to-day  be  enjoying  to  a  larger  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  masses. 

Several  deputies  announce  their  intention  of  proposing  the 
reduction  of  the  unpopular  indemnity.  The  Socialists  hope  that 
with  Proportional  Representation  their  party  may  regain  its 
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hold  on  the  proletariat.  For  under  the  new  system,  cabalistic 
intrigues  and  immoral  alliances  for  election  purposes  would  be 
no  longer  possible ;  the  socialist  deputies  would  be  elected  exclu- 
sively by  socialist  voters.  And  thus  the  Unified  Party,  truly 
homogeneous,  strongly  disciplined,  and  directly  responsible  to 
the  socialists  of  France,  would  become  once  more  an  impelling 
force  toward  social  renovation. 

In  the  meantime  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  situation 
seem  to  be  indecision,  uncertainty,  anxiety  and  lassitude.  Men 
feel  vaguely  that  the  old  order  changeth,  but  they  cannot  as  yet 
discern  the  new. 

S.  M.  EASTMAN. 
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President  Barlow  Cumberland's  Addresg  at  Annual  Meeting,  June  10,  1909 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  Association, — It  becomes 
my  pleasant  duty  on  behalf  of  your  officers  to  extend  hearty 
greetings  to  all  who  have  been  able  to-day  to  revisit  the  halls 
of  their  academic  career.  Convocation  and  commencement  days 
are  the  re-incarnation  of  college  life. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  now  entering  into  the  tenth  year 
of  its  career.  Beginning  in  the  times  of  stress  it  concentrated 
into  unity,  graduates  far  separated  from  one  another  who  were 
earnest  in  their  desire  to  be  of  active  usefulness  and  support  to 
their  University,  and  craved  a  means  for  common  action. 

In  the  growth  of  enlarged  facilities,  equipment,  and  emolu- 
ments which  has  been  obtained  in  these  formative  years  much 
vigorous  aid  has  been  given  by  the  Association,  "hot  only  by  the 
members  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  but  much  by  the 
thirty-six  outlying  branch  Associations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished. Through  these  the  needs  of  the  University  have  been 
made  more  widely  known  and  assistance  rendered  in  the 
forward  movements  which  have  been  evolved. 

The  Association  is  a  force  which  though  at  times  it  may  be 
latent,  yet  is  vitally  existent  for  action  when  opportunities  arise. 

The  creation  of  the  new  Convocation  Hall  which  so  actively 
engaged  the  interests  of  the  members  and  has  proved  of  such 
splendid  utility  not  only  for  academic  functions  but  also  for 
almost  daily  public  and  university  purposes  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  their  advocacy  and  indeed  might  almost  be  considered 
a  monument  of  their  labours. 

The  Memorial  Window  to  replace  the  one  in  the  old  Convoca- 
tion Hall  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  in 
1890  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  contemplation,  and  at  our  last 
annual  meeting  the  project  was  revived  and  authority  given  for 
at  once  proceeding  with  its  construction.  The  final  designs 
were  most  carefully  considered  and  adopted,  and  work  has  been 
commenced  on  the  triple  window  to  be  erected  in  this  East  Hall 
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in  which  we  are  now  meeting,  and  before  long  it  will  be  ready  to 
be  unveiled. 

In  its  composition  and  colourings  it  will  be  a  work  of  Art, 
fitting  its  surroundings,  and  a  memorial  of  our  continuing 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  defence  of  our 
country. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  has  been  strengthened,  the  under- 
graduates have  become  energetically  interested,  themselves  join- 
ing the  Association  in  large  numbers,  so  that  with  the  additional 
graduates  there  has  been  a  real  increase  of  about  1,000  in  the 
membership,  only  those  being  kept  on  the  books  who  are  paying 
members. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  members  having  joined  during 
their  student  period  will  continue  their  connection,  as  through 
these  publications  they  will  continue  to  be  advised  of  the  move- 
ments in  the  University,  and  can  follow  the  subsequent  careers 
of  their  fellow  students. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  abiding  touch  and  participa- 
tion will  be  maintained  in  the  Alumni  Association. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  previous  Presidents 
in  their  valedictory  to  make  suggestions.  As  one  I  would  advo- 
cate the  Revival  of  Convocation. 

After  a  series  of  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  University 
and  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  which  are  now  allied  within 
it,  there  have  been  various  acts  of  Parliament  providing  for  its 
government.  All  these  were  summed  up  in  the  comprehensive 
Act  of  1906. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  projects  created  to  be  put 
into  practical  working  should  at  once  have  been  entered  upon 
by  the  Governing  Body,  but  that  time  must  be  given  before  each 
in  succession  is  put  in  motion. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  for  these  past  years  been  keep- 
ing alive  the  interest  of  the  graduates  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  University  and  giving  them  opportunity  for  expressing 
opinion. 

By  this  Act  of  1906  "Convocation"  was  restored,  to  "con- 
sist of  all  the  graduates  of  the  University  and  of  the  Federated 
Universities,"  with  defined  powers  and  duties.  Among  these 
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are  included  to  "Elect  the  Chancellor, "  "to  consider  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  University, 
and  to  make  representations  to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
Senate"  to  "Revise  the  list  of  members,"  "to  appoint  an  exe- 
cutive committee  and  a  Clerk  of  Convocation"  and  "to  hold 
meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Chancellor  who  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  Convocation." 

These  are  some  portions  of  the  work  which  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  by  voluntary  initiation  been  carrying  on,  but  having 
now  been  given  authoritative  sanction  they  should  be  formally 
recognised. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  frequent  meetings  at  Convocation 
called  by  its  Chancellor,  with  its  powers  of  election,  and  of 
authorised  representation  would  much  conduce  to  the  creating 
and  maintaining  of  an  active  interest  in  the  University  by  all 
its  graduates. 

Is  it  beyond  all  powers  of  expectation  that  there  may  not 
some  day  be  created  in  the  Legislature  a  constituency  repre- 
senting University  Education? 

At  one  time  the  Provincial  University  of  King's  College  of 
which  the  University  of  Toronto  is  the  successor  was  entitled 
to  elect  a  member  in  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  In  the 
fluxes  of  Inter-Collegiate  strife  this  right  disappeared.  In  the 
Parliament  of  the  Mother  Country  the  Universities  elect  Repre- 
sentatives, enabling  men  of  University  standing  opportunities 
for  service  and  share,  which  might  not  be  obtained  in  purely 
partisan  local  conflict. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  this  would  be  conferring  repre- 
sentation upon  a  particular  class  or  section  of  the  community. 
On  the  contrary  it  would  be  conferring  it  on  the  most  widely 
extended  constituency  of  all,  upon  one  in  fact  in  which  all  the 
constituencies  of  Ontario  would  be  represented. 

The  University  of  Toronto  by  its  Colleges  and  Faculties  in 
Arts,  Medicine,  Applied  Science,  Education,  Forestry,  House- 
hold Science,  Agriculture,  Veterinary,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry, 
and  Music  includes  every  phase  of  cultivated  talent  in  higher 
education. 
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Its  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  active  life  in  every  sphere. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  any  constituency  in  which  *o 
many  and  so  varied  phases  of  our  country's  energies  are  repre- 
sented. A  University  constituency  would  not  be  the  representa- 
tion of  one  section  of  the  country,  but  of  all  sections,  and  one 
whose  constituents  have  been  tested  and  tried  in  special  quali- 
fications. To  the  graduates  it  would  in  addition  to  their  per- 
sonal and  reminiscent  interest  in  the  University  of  their  stu- 
dent days  be  an  incentive  for  keeping  their  names  constantly  on 
the  lists  of  Convocation.  Thus  it  would  secure  the  abiding  care 
and  constant  watchfulness  in  the  educational  matters  of  all  the 
communities  of  the  Province,  and  of  the  graduates  they  have 
trained  up  in  their  Provincial  University. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  favour,  and  some  objections  may 
be  raised  to  this  proposition  for  an  University  constituency,  but 
it  is  not  a  new  subject.  There  is  precedent  for  it  and  much 
advantage,  so  that  some  day  it  may  yet  be  restored. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1906  are  gra- 
dually being  evolved  under  the  wise  administration  of  the 
governors  and  President.  All  must  rejoice  as,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  programme,  each  new  course  has  been  added  and 
greater  facilities  given  in  tuition,  equipment,  and  for  research 
and  post-graduate  study. 

There  is,  however,  one  progress  which  is  immediately 
observable  to  every  eye,  the  improvement  in  character  of  the 
new  University  buildings. 

In  times  past  when  means  were  cramped,  and  needs  were 
great,  there  may  have  been  some  condonation  for  seeking 
internal  requirements  without  exterior  grace,  but  in  the  later 
buildings,  both  these  requirements  have  been  secured. 

This  is  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  Main  Buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  completed  in  1859.  That  they  have  obtained  some 
continental  repute  and  much  affection  from  the  students  who 
have  passed  through  their  Halls  I  need  not  aver,  but  as  one 
having  had  intimate  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  it 
may  not  be  inapt  at  this  epoch  in  their  life  to  mention  the  Ideals 
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which,  by  their  architectural  features  they  were  intended  to 
convey. 

Edifices  whether  religious,  scholastic,  judicial  or  private 
would  be  expected  to  disclose  some  indications  of  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  to  be  devoted,  the  facade  of  an  Opera  House 
would  scarcely  be  congruous  to  the  repose  of  a  scholastic  build- 
ing nor  to  the  sublimity  of  a  Cathedral.  Idealism  is  at  the  base 
of  all  Architecture,  for  it  is  not  only  a  technical  science,  but  an 
,art,  an  expression  of  its  period  and  of  the  influences  under  which 
its  constructions  grew. 

The  early  days  of  University  Education  in  Upper  Canada 
had  been  swaying  times  of  strife  and  separating  effort,  although 
there  was,  even  so  early  as  1843,  as  Dr.  Burwash  has  narrated, 
an  inspiration  towards  a  " Union  of  Colleges  in  one  University." 

This  germ  of  union  had  not  at  first  been  found  capable  of 
being  realised,  the  separate  degree  conferring  Universities  of 
Victoria,  Trinity  and  Queen's  had  been  founded  and  endowed 
by  their  personal  adherents,  and  University  education  was  thus 
continued  in  divided  centres.  The  Provincial  Endowments  for 
University  education  had  in  1849  been  centred  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  but  in  1853  a  notable  step  was  taken  by  a  further 
act  concentrating  the  University  powers  in  one  body,  and  the 
establishment  of  University  College  as  a  College  in  a  University. 
To  the  University  of  Toronto  the  "abstract  entity"  was  then 
given  all  the  University  powers  of  the  original  creation,  such  as 
the  holding  of  examinations,  the  granting  of  degrees  and  the 
regulation  of  academic  standards. 

But  the  Act  went  still  further  and  made  provisions  for 
Federation  with  this  Degree-conferring  University  of  the  then 
existing  Universities  of  Victoria,  Trinity  and  Queen's,  and 
such  other  teaching  Colleges  as  should  be  qualified  to  be  joined. 

These  separated  units  of  University  energy  and  education, 
each  retaining  its  own  particular  individuality,  would,  it  was 
hoped,  together  with  University  College  be  joined  in  union  with 
the  central  University,  which  was  to  be  a  living  part  and  the 
elevated  representative  of  them  all. 

Ultimate  federation  was  the  ideal  in  the  minds  of  those  then 
-engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  University  life,  a  recur- 
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rence  to  the  original  germ  thought  of  a  Union  of  Colleges  in 
one  University.  It  is  this  ideal  of  Federation,  the  aspiration  of 
its  time,  which  is  represented  in  the  architectural  composition 
of  the  University  Buildings. 

In  the  Act  of  1853  the  Government  of  the  Province  had 
abstracted  from  the  University's  properties  a  site  for  Public 
and  Departmental  Buildings,  upon  which  the  present  Legisla- 
tive Buildings  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  since  been 
erected.  It  was  thought  well,  therefore,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
rest,  that  the  University  Buildings  should  be  at  once  commenced, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Cumberland,  who  had  already  executed  some' 
works  of  merit,  was  appointed  Architect  to  the  University.  The 
firm  of  Cumberland  and  Storm  was  a  fortunate  combination  for 
the  execution  of  such  a  work.  The  senior  member  a  man  of 
artistic  taste,  versed  in  style  and  ornamentation;  the  junior 
an  adept  in  execution  and  construction. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  at  the  instance  of  the  University,  again 
visited  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  spent  a  year  in 
making  a  special  study  of  university  and  other  architectural 
buildings,  and  of  their  adaptation  to  our  requirements  and 
climate. 

In  1856  the  University  Buildings  were  commenced. 
The  style  adopted  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Norman  Gothic  to 
our  climatic  conditions,  the  necessities  of  interior  lighting  and 
utility,  yet  with  the  faithful  adherence  to  the  dominant  style  and 
ornamentation  indicative  of  strength,  repose  and  culture. 

In  many,  indeed  most,  modern  buildings  one  flank  of  the 
composition  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  other,  but  in  this  build- 
ing, while  apparent  and  general  balance  is  maintained,  yet  in 
the  projecting  wings,  and  on  either  side  of  the  principal  south 
facade,  there  is  no  rigid  repetition,  no  cold  uniformity.  Each 
is  a  subject  of  separate  study,  each  revealing  its  own  individual- 
ity, whether  by  modification  of  form  of  projection  or  arcade,  or 
by 'arrangement  of  classic  windows;  yet  of  these  several  group- 
ings none  is  obtrusive  nor  attracts  the  eye  from  the  honourable 
duty  of  service,  as  each  by  roof  or  gable,  minaret  or  turret,  leads 
upward  to  the  central  glory  of  them  all,  the  great  Norman 
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Tower.  From  whatever  point  of  view  the  edifice  is  approached 
this  lesson  of  the  ideal  is  presented.. 

As  the  great  tower  concentrated  the  several  groups  of  the 
University  edifice  towards  the  lofty  centre  and  apex,  so  the 
associated  colleges  would,  it  was  expected,  join  in  harmony,  each 
governed  by  its  own  methods  and  contributing  its  special  school 
of  culture,  strengthen  and  elevate  the  value  of  University  educa- 
tion and  blend  their  diversity  in  perfected  harmony  and  faith- 
ful support  of  their  central  union. 

The  entrance  portals,  too,  have  their  expression  of  individual- 
ity. The  East  door  which  leads  to  where  were  then  the  Con- 
vocation and  Examination  Halls,  speaks,  in  its  rich  but  simple 
outlines,  of  critical  severity  and  accurate  learning.  The  little 
Western  door,  hidden  behind  its  pillared  cloister  enriched  with 
grotesque  carvings,  whispers  of  academic  humour  and  quietude. 
The  wide  Norman  archway  of  the  entrance  to  the  Students' 
residence,  with  its  stone  steps,  deep  shadowed  recess  and  oaken 
doors,  of  where  boisterousness  is  merged  into  protected  study. 
But  the  noble  Norman  portal  beneath  the  massive  Norman  tower 
dominates  in  majesty  and  elaboration  of  design  all  other  open- 
ings, and  fitly  acclaims  its  place  as  the  principal  entrance  to  an 
ensuring  and  cultured  Hall  of  Learning. 

While  much  damage  was  done  by  the  unfortunate  conflagra- 
tion of  1890,  yet  by  the  thoughtful  regard  of  the  Governors  of 
the  University  those  parts  of  the  building  affected  have  been 
restored  in  their  original  outline,  and  the  details  of  their  wealth 
of  adornment,  in  which  no  two  capitals,  no  carvings,  no  enrich- 
ments are  repeated,  but  each  is  a  development  of  separate 
study,  have  been  repaired  and  maintained  with  affectionate 
fidelity.  One  portion  of  the  building,  the  old  Convocation  Hall 
at  the  northeast  end,  although  still  retaining  the  outward  pro- 
portions, has  of  necessity  been  altered  in  its  interior,  and  its 
duties  transferred  to  the  new  and  larger  Convocation  Hall  which 
has  been  erected  by  the  energy  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
graduates. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  give  to-day  to  the  University 
one  of  the  drawings  of  the  Architect,  showing  the  interior  of 
this  Hall,  as  originally  constructed,  which  may  serve  to  perpetu- 
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ate  memories  of  its  lofty  Norman  ceiling  in  carved  wood  and  of 
the  original  north  window  in  which  the  students  Memorial  Win- 
dow was  afterwards  placed. 

But  apart  from  the  proportions  of  the  general  design  there 
were  also  lessons  in  its  details  for  the  students  of  the  University. 
As  they  are  the  living  stones  which  build  the  reputation  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  so  her  habitation  expresses  what  they  them- 
selves should  be.  Every  stone  is  true,  no  false  stones  nor  veneer, 
but  true  stones  built  deep  into  the  wall  and  each  truly  doing  its 
ungrudging  share  of  duty.  And  decorated  stones  there  are,  like 
students  who  win  renown.  Around  the  whole  building,  under 
the  cornices,  on  the  windows  and  arches,  and  on  all  capitals  and 
enrichments  are  series  of  carved  stones,  yet  no  two  the  same, 
even  the  wooden  capitals  of  the  little  cloister  of  the  interior 
quadrangle  are  each  cut  in  different  form,  yet  all  these  special 
stones  are  moulded  according  to  the  same  architectural  period, 
fit  examples  of  the  pervading  influence.  So  also  with  the  stu- 
dent, from  whatever  college  he  may  come,  individuality  in  him 
is  not  lost  but  blended,  and  is  marked  in  scholarly  eminence  as 
are  the  carved  stones  in  the  walls  of  his  University. 

The  ideals  of  the  founders  and  builders  and  their  aspira- 
tions are  at  length  being  fulfilled.  Federation  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

May  we  not  feel  that  the  election  for  the  first  time  of  a  gra- 
duate of  a  Federated  University,  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  is  a  sign  of  this  progress  of  evolution  and 
an  evidence  of  its  acceptance? 

May  I  mention  another  happy  coincidence  that  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  and  myself  were  elected  in  this  same  year  to  our  respective 
offices  of  Secretary  and  President.  The  son  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Langton,  one  of  the  Building  Committee  of  three,  and  the  son 
of  the  Architect  who  together  laboured  in  the  construction  and 
completion  of  the  University  Buildings  just  half  a  century  ago. 

Accept  my  most  respectful  appreciation  of  the  honour  done 
me  by  election  as  your  President  and  my  earnest  faith  in  the 
future  of  our  United  University. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  June  9,  at  4.30  p.m.  in  the  West  Hall.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  Mr.  Barlow  Cumberland  take  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read.  The  Secretary, 
Professor  McLennan,  conveyed  President  Falconer's  regrets  at 
his  inability,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
to  attend,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association. 

The  tenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association  has  now  been  completed.  In  the  decade 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  organisation  in  1900  it  has  done 
much  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  University  on  the  part  of  her  graduates 
and  of  the  general  public  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  this 
period  the  Association  has  assisted  in  promoting  such  move- 
ments as  those  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Chemistry  and 
Mining  Building,  the  Physical  Laboratory  and  the  Convocation 
Hall,  to  the  institution  of  a  Department  of  Forestry  in  the 
University,  and  finally  to  the  restoration  of  the  Memorial 
Window  to  the  Volunteers  who  fell  at  Ridgeway.  Through  its 
official  mouthpiece,  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY,  it  has 
continuously  kept  the  Alumni  informed  of  the  needs  of  their 
Alma  Mater,  and  through  the  agency  of  its  local  organisations 
it  has  created  a  public  opinion  which  the  Legislature  now  recog- 
nises by  its  hearty  and  liberal  financial  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity. As  in  previous  years  a  number  of  local  branches  held 
meetings  and  other  social  functions  to  which  the  President  of 
the  University,  members  of  the  staff,  and  others  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  University  were  invited.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  President  Falconer  visited  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Dunn- 
ville,  Owen  Sound,  Woodstock,  Guelph,  Windsor,  Hamilton, 
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New  York,  Lindsay,  Berlin,  Bracebridge,  Fort  William,  Win- 
nipeg, Parry  Sound,  Chicago,  and  Toronto,  and  in  each  place 
addressed  the  Alumni  on  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Vice-President,  Professor  Eamsay  Wright,  and 
Professor  C.  K.  Clarke,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  were 
present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Waterloo  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario, 
Mr.  Barlow  Cumberland,  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  Professor  McLennan, 
and  Mr.  Eric  Armour  represented  the  General  Association  as 
guests  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  held  on 
April  13.  During  the  year  a  local  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  was  organised  in  Chicago,  and  the  local  association 
in  Vancouver  was  re-organised. 

MEMORIAL    WINDOW    COMMITTEE 

The  Memorial  Window  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  report- 
ing that  sufficient  subscriptions  have  been  received  to  defray  the 
expense  of  restoring  the  Memorial  Window  to  the  University 
men  who  fell  in  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1866.  It  is  gratifying  to 
notice  that  among  the  contributors  are  many  who  are  not 
graduates,  but  who  were  present  at  the  engagement  at  Ridge- 
way,  and  who  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  honouring  their 
fallen  comrades.  Among  such  subscriptions  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifle  Regiment,  and  also  that  of  the 
old  Trinity  College  Company  of  1866.  Several  subscriptions 
have  been  received  from  friends  and  relatives  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  fight  at  Limeridge,  but  who  are  no  longer  living.  The 
Window  is  now  completed,  and  is  being  placed  in  position.  On 
June  20  at  half  past  three  o'clock,  it  will  be  unveiled  and 
formally  presented  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  by  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association.  A  short 
and  suitable  ceremony  has  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  Reunion  Celebration  of  the  Queen's  Own 
Rifle  Regiment,  and  all  Alumni  and  others  who  contributed  to 
the  Memorial  Window  Fund  are  most  cordially  invited  to  be 
present. 
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EDITORIAL   COMMITTEE 

The  Editorial  Committee  begs  to  report  that  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  continue  the  arrangement  under  which  The 
Varsity  and  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY  were  pub- 
lished last  year.  A  return  was  consequently  made  to  the  prac- 
tice adopted  in  former  years.  In  order  that  THE  MONTHLY 
might  interest  a  larger  number  of  the  graduates  a  special  effort 
was  made  by  the  Committee  to  increase  the  number  of  contri- 
buted articles,  and,  if  possible,  to  improve  their  quality.  Under 
the  supervising  editorship  of  Professor  E.  J.  Kylie  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  From  time 
to  time  letters  have  been  received  from  the  Alumni  recording 
their  appreciation  of  these  improvements.  The  subscription  list 
has  remained  stationary,  but  the  Committee  cherishes  the  hope 
that  its  efforts  will  be  followed  by  a  decided  increase  in  the  list 
for  next  year. 


The  Treasurer  in  presenting  his  Annual  Statement,  details 
of  which  are  given  below,  reports  a  deficit  of  $156.97  for  the 
year  in  the  accounts  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  a  deficit 
against  the  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  of  $679.03  which  is  covered  by 
a  guarantee  of  $1,000  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Balance  Sheet,  31st  May,  1910. 

LIABILITIES. 

Salaries  due $        70  00 

Surplus,  31st  May,  1909 $      932  34 

Less  deficit  for  1910 156  97 

775  37 

University  Press 18  85 

$      864  22 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank $      862  22 

11    on  hand  2  00 

$      864  22 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION.— Continued. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Year  ending  31st  of  May,  1910. 
REVENUE  : 

Fees $      730  75 

EXPENDITURE  : 

UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY $  365  37 

Salaries 290  00 

Office  Expense 73  00 

Printing , 28  20 

Stationery  and  supplies 13  30 

Office  furniture,  write  off 117  85 

$      887  72 

Deficit  for  year 156  97 

CASH  SUMMARY. 
RECEIPTS  : 

Balance,  31st  May,  1909 $      834  49 

Fees 730  75 

$  1,565  24 

PAYMENTS  : 

UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY $      365  37 

Sundries 335  65 

Balance  in  bank  and  on  hand 864  22 

$  1,565  24 

UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY. 
Balance  Sheet,  31st  May,  1910. 

LIABILITIES. 

Unearned  advertising $      281  92 

Accounts  payable 1,418  62 

Salaries  due 252  45 

Dominion  Bank 531  08 

$  2,484  07 

ASSETS. 

Unearned  commission $        62  14 

Advertising  balances 1,208  93 

University  of  Toronto 679  03 

Paper  stock  (July  issue) 58  00 

Cash  on  hand 5  33 

Deficit,  1908 $      380  35 

Bad  and  doubtful  accounts 90  29 

— 470  64 

$  2,484  07 
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UNIVERSITY    MONTHLY.— Continued. 
REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Year  ending  31st  May,  1910. 
REVENUE : 

Advertising $  1,906  45 

Subscriptions 365  37 

Sale  of  MONTHLY  . .  8  15 


$  2,279  97 

Deficit  to  be  borne  by  University 679  03 

$  2,959  00 

EXPENDITURE  : 

Comnvssions .$      401  61 

Printing  and  paper 1,923  44 

Salaries 570  45 

Expenses 43  70 

Engraving 17  30 

Payments  to  canvassers 2  50 

$  2,959  00 

CASH  SUMMARY. 
RECEIPTS  .* 

Balance,  31st  May,  1909 $  50 

Subscriptions $    365  37 

Sales 815 

Advertising 1,490  95 

University  Guarantee 812  77 

1    Postage  refund 38  45 

2,715  69 

Overdraft,  Bank 531  Oa 

$3,247  27 
EXPENDITURE  : 

Balance,  31st  May,  1909 $    458  86 

Commission 472  50 

Printing 1,354  67 

Paper   41733 

Salaries 356  00 

Sundries 182  58 

3,241  94 

Cash  on  hand,  31st  May,  1910 5  33 


$3,247  27 

MEMORIAL  WINDOW  FUND. 

Cash  Statement,  6th  June,  1910. 
RECWPTS  : 

Subscriptions  to  date $1,643  65 

Bank  interest 9  25 

$1,652  90 
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MEMORIAL  WINDOW  FUND.— Continued. 
EXPENDITURE  : 

Disbursements  to  7th  June,  1909 $    336  44 

Postage $      10  00 

Printing 4  70 

Bank  charges 75 

15  45 

Cash  in  bank : 1,282  01 

Cash  on  hand 19  00 

1,301  01 

$1,652  90 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Reeve  and  carried.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

Honorary  President :  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

President :  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  KG. 

Yice-Presidents :  0.  Mowat  Biggar,  B.A.,  Edmonton,  Alta. ; 
Hon.  L.  P.  Duff,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Puisne  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
Ottawa;  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Winnipeg;  A.  M.  Mc- 
Mechan,  B.A.,  Halifax,  N.S. ;  R.  A.  Ross,  E.E.,  Montreal ;  T.  Ken- 
nard  Thomson,  C.E.,  New  York;  John  Wishart,  M.D.,  C.M., 
London. 

Acting  Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  C.  McLennan,  PH.D. 

Executive  Council:  Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison,  B.A. ;  Miss  M. 
Cartwright;  Mrs.  A.  C.  McMaster,  B.A.;  E.  N.  Armour,  B.A.; 
M.  A.  Buchanan,  PH.D.  ;  Rev.  James  Ballantyne,  B.A.,  D.D. ;  J. 
Home  Cameron,  M.A. ;  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  T.  D. 
Delamere,  M.A.;  W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.,  M.B.;  G.  R.  Geary,  K.C.; 
Wm.  Goldie,  M.B. ;  George  Gow,  D.D.S. ;  R.  A.  Gray,  B.A. ;  N. 
W.  Hoyles,  LL.D. ;  Rev.  M.  V.  Kelly,  B.A. ;  Albert  Ham,  Mus. 
Doc. ;  A.  L.  Langford,  M.A. ;  A.  B.  Macallum,  M.A.,  M.B.,  PH.D., 
Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  P.  W.  H.  McKeown,  B.A.,  M.B. ;  Rev.  J. 
F.  McLaughlin,  B.A.,  B.D.;  J.  C.  McLennan,  PH.D.;  C.  H. 
Mitchell,  B.A.Sc.,  C.E.;  G.  M.  Murray,  B.A. ;  Wm.  Pakenham, 
B.A.,  D.PAED.;  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  M.D.;  E.  B.  Stewart,  O.L.S., 
D.T.S. ;  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ;  Gordon  Waldron,  B.A. ;  A. 
H.  Young,  M.A. 

His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  entered  at  this 
point  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  compliment  again  paid 
him.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  very  important  questions 
affecting  the  University  that  called  for  their  consideration  at 
the  present  time.  It  had  not  always  been  so  in  the  past.  When 
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he  was  an  undergraduate  the  question  was  the  retention  of  such 
endowment  as  the  institution  then  had,  rather  than  demands 
for  Government  grants  or  increases  of  revenue.  Efforts  were 
being  put  forth  by  the  denominational  Universities  to  secure  a 
division  of  the  endowment,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  the  stalwart  resistance  of  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son— then  Dr.  Wilson — and  other  friends  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  resulted  in  our  continuing  to  hold  what  we  had — when 
later  on  the  necessities  of  the  University  were  pressing,  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge,  ingenuity  was  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  finding  opportunities  for  making  greatly  needed  pro- 
visions for  pressing  wants.  When  the  eastern  wing  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  it  was  thought  to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  Government  was  able  to  bring  down  a  special  appro- 
priation towards  rebuilding.  In  these  earlier  years  public 
opinion  would  not  have  warranted  any  government  in  going 
very  far  in  increasing  the  endowment.  The  change  in  public 
opinion  came  very  gradually,  and  perhaps  is  all  the  more 
reliable  in  consequence.  Certainly  the  great  liberality  at  pre- 
sent shown  to  the  University  would  not  have  been  possible  in 
former  times.  Only  in  recent  years  have  the  growing  neces- 
sities and  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  been  fully  recognised 
as  involving  provincial  responsibility,  and  certainly  it  cannot 
be  said  that  under  the  present  government  there  has  been  any 
absence  of  reasonable  liberality — much  can  be  done  by  the 
Alumni  in  creating  and  maintaining  the  right  sort  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  influence  of  the  many  hundreds  of  graduates 
who  go  out  year  after  year,  should  be  a  potent  factor.  He  could 
not  suppose  that  from  among  the  numerous  body  of  graduates 
he  had  been  selected  as  President  of  the  Association  by  reason 
of  special  merit.  Probably  he  had  been  singled  out  for  the 
honour  by  reason  of  his  official  position  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  he  was  not  sure  but  that  that  might  properly  be  regarded 
as  a  disqualification.  However,  he  trusted  that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  in  either  capacity  no  difficulty  or  incon- 
sistency would  arise,  and  so  far  as  any  effort  on  his  part  might 
be  of  advantage  to  the  Association  it  would  be  most  cheerfully 
exercised. 
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The  newly  elected  Honorary  President,  Chancellor  Burwash, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Cumberland.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
remarked  upon  the  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Burwash  at  Ridge- 
way,  and  the  latter  made  a  suitable  reply. 

Dr.  McLennan  presented  the  Treasurer's  report  and  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Cameron,  that  it  be  adopted.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

Dr.  McLennan  read  the  Secretary's  report  and  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Armour,  that  the  report  be  adopted.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

A  resolution  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Association  "that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  body  it  is  vital  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing a  full  measure  of  interest  on  the  part  of  graduates  in  the 
general  well-being  of  the  University  that  the  graduates  as  such 
should  be  represented  upon  the  Board  of  Governors;  that  this 
could  be  secured  by  the  Government  appointing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  Governors  from  a  larger  number  of  nominees  selected 
by  the  graduates ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Premier  and  to  the  President  of  the  University,"  was 
brought  before  the  meeting.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cameron  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Reeve  that  the  communication  be  laid  upon  the 
table.  Dr.  Wickett  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  be 
discussed  by  the  incoming  Executive.  After  speeches  by  Dr. 
Locke,  Mr.  Barlow  Cumberland,  Professor  Macallum,  it  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Locke  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Armour,  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive,  and  that  the  Executive 
should  be  instructed  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  local  branches  on 
the  subject.  The  amendment  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Reeve,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Cooper, 
that  it  be  an  instruction  from  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  the 
incoming  Executive  Committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  subscriptions  to  constitute  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
our  late  beloved  Sovereign,  King  Edward,  and  also  to  take  steps 
to  complete  the  fund  for  securing  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  a  suitable  organ  in  Convocation  Hall. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  seconded  by  Mr.  Coyne,  it  was 
decided  that  Professor  Cameron  and  the  Secretary  should  be  a 
Committee  to  draw  up  a  suitable  resolution  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  the  late  King  Edward,  who  was  an  Alumnus  of  this 
University,  that  a  minute  should  be  entered  on  the  records  of 
the  Association  of  this  resolution,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  regular  way  to  the  proper  authorities. 

It  was  also  moved  by  Professor  Keys,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pater- 
son,  that  Professor  Cameron  and  the  Secretary  draw  up  a 
memorandum  expressing  appreciation  of  the  late  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  and  of  our  sense  of  loss  at  his  recent  death. 

The  President  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  it  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Barlow  Cumberland. 

Professor  Cameron  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Armour,  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  offered  to  His  Honour  for  his  consent  to  act 
as  President  of  the  Association  and  for  the  very  great  interest 
which  he  took  in  all  the  projects  of  the  Association.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President  then  invited  those  present  to  view  the 
Memorial  Window  which  was  being  installed  in  the  East  Hall 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

THE  SECRETARY. 
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Proceedings  of  Board  of  Governors 

Two  of  the  leading  firms  of  organ  builders  in  the  Dominion 
have  been  asked  to  submit  specifications  for  a  suitable  organ  for 
Convocation  Hall.  When  these  are  prepared,  *hey  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  organists  who  will  act  as  advisers  as  to 
the  style  and  quality  of  the  organ.  The  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  for  local  examinations  in  music  have  been  set  asfde 
and  the  amount,  $12,000,  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the 
organ. 

[545] 
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Fresh  Honours  for  Toronto's  Alumni 

Toronto  alumni  may  well  be  proud  that  two  of  the  three  gentle- 
men who  received  the  dignity  of  Knighthood  on  the  King's  birth- 
day were  already  honorary  graduates  of  the  University.  Both  these 
gentlemen  have  long  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  affairs.  Sir 
George  W.  Ross  is  to  be  congratulated,  inasmuch  as  it  was  under 
his  administration  that  the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  institution 
began  which  has  formed  the  theme  of  so  many  eloquent  addresses. 
The  University  is  to  be  congratulated  that  at  this  stage  in  its 
development  it  has  at  the  head  of  its  Board  of  Governors  a  man  so 
specially  qualified  as  Sir  Edmund  Walker  to  understand  and  assist 
in  directing  its  ever  growing  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. That  widening  of  the  University's  activities  must  strike 
every  thoughtful  observer  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the 
times.  In  this  birth  of  a  new  era,  the  University,  more  than  .ever 
before  a  true  Universitas,  may  address  its  chief  governor  in  a 
modest  adaptation  of  Cicero's  famous  phrase:  0  fortunatam  natam 
te  consule  Romam !  May  all  the  University's  honoured  band  of 
Knights  live  long  and  prosper ! 

The  Memorial  Window  Unveiled 

"  Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  grave  ; 
No  bar  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave  " 
***** 

"  For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack  ; 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row, 
With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler  show  ; 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining  track  : 
In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow, 
Part  of  our  life's  inalterable  good."—  Lowell. 

Not  since  the  fire  of  1890  has  there  been  a  more  soul-stirring 
meeting  in  the  halls  of  University  College  than  that  of  June  20. 
1910,  when  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Gibson,  unveiled  the  Memorial  Window  to  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Company  who  fell  at  Ridgeway,  in  June,  1866.  Cedant 
togae  armis  was  for  once  the  motto,  although  the  brilliant  gown 
of  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Meredith,  made  a  gorgeous  contrast 
to  the  dark  green,  uniform  of  Coloael  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  who, 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  read  the  Lime- 
ridge  Honour  Roll.  Coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  reunion  of  that 
regiment  which  has  brought  numbers  of  former  citizen-soldiers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  there  were  many  of  the  veterans 
present  to  answer  when  their  names  were  called.  A  guard  of 
honour  from  the  Queen's  Own  took  up  a  position  in  the  East 
Hall  under  the  new  window  before  the  entrance  of  the  speakers  and 
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went  through  a  military  salute  at  fitting  junctures  during  the 
ceremony.  The  regimental  band  opened  the  service  by  a  selection 
from  Eilenberg,  In  the  Chapel,  which  was  followed  by  a  prayer  from 
the  Chaplain,  Vice-Provost  Llwyd,  of  Trinity  College. 

After  the  "hymn,  0  God  our  help  in  ages  past,  had  been  sung 
an  historical  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash,  of 
Victoria  College,  who  had  acted  as  Chaplain  on  the  field  at  Lime- 
ridge.  He  began  with  a  short  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
University  Company,  of  which  Sir  Wm.  Mulock,  afterwards  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  University  was  the  first  student  to  sign  the  roll 
and  take  the  oath.  Dr.  Burwash  then  referred  to  the  wars  of 
Canada,  itself  the  offspring  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  no 
inglorious  partaker  in  the  great  world  wars  of  Napoleon's  time. 
Turning  to  the  invasion  of  '66  he  described  how  on  June  1  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  police  and  the  bugle  call  of  the  volunteers  had 
roused  the  people  of  the  peninsula  with  the  news  of  the  Fenian 
landing.  It  was  a  time  to  test  a  man's  principles,  courage  and 
nerve.  All  that  day  was  spent  under  arms,  the  following  night  was 
passed  in  the  cars  by  those  with  whom  Dr.  Burwash  and  Col.  Gibson 
hurried  to  the  front  and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  June  2,  they 
proceeded  with  a  jaunty,  cheerful  air  as  though  going  to  a  picnic  to 
advance  on  the  enemy.  Then  came  the  fight  in  which  the  University 
Company,  acting  as  skirmishers,  lost  3  out  of  37  killed  and  several 
severely  wounded.  The  three  all  died  on  the  spot,  two  shot  through 
the  head  and  the  other  through  the  heart.  Describing  his  work  on 
the  field  in  attendance  on  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  Dr.  Burwash, 
in  simple  but  touching  words  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many 
listeners,  showed  how  priceless  was  the  gift  of  these  brave  boys  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country.  4<I  have  done  my  duty,"  was 
their  last  conscious  thought.  In  one  short  hour  of  supreme  effort 
they  had  accomplished  more  than  many  in  a  long  life,  and  by  this 
memorial  window  we  are  to  continue  to  generations  yet  to  come  the 
lesson  of  these  young  men :  "Do  your  duty." 

Colonel  Pellatt  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  Honour  Roll  of 
graduates  and  undergraduates  who  took  part  in  the  fight  with  the 
words:  "Upon  this  window  are  the  names  of  the  noble  three  who 
fell  at  Limeridge.  Equal  honour  is  due  to  those  who  stood  by  their 
side.  Here  it  is  fitting  that  their  names  should  be  read  out:  — 
Nominal  Roll,  No.  9  Co.,  Q.O.R.,  at  Stratford  in  1866:  Captain 
H.  H.  Croft,  Lieutenant  H.  Cherriman,  Ensign  Davidson  (Observ- 
atory), Staff  Sergeant  Brown  (Assistant  in  Library).  Sergeants: 
R.  R.  Baldwin,  Geo.  Bryce,  Shaw.  Corporals:  T.  D.  Delamere, 
E.  H.  Smythe.  Lance  Corporals:  R.  Carney,  W.  H.  Ellis,  A.  C 
Hill.  Privates:  Anderson,  P.  M.  Barker,  Beecher,  C.  W.  Bell, 
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Cameron,  Jos.  Campbell,  W.  G.  P.  Cassels,  H.  E.  Clark,  E.  P.  Craw- 
ford, Jas.  Crozier,  H.  M.  Deroche,  Dowsley,  F.  Duggan,  I.  E.  Fare- 
well, J.  M.  Goodwillie,  T.  M.  Grover,  Hollinstead,  Holmested,  J.  H. 
Hughes  (Acting  Hospital  Sergeant),  C.  B.  Jackes,  D.  Junor,  John 
King,  R.  E.  Kingsford  (wounded),  James  Loudon,  Malcolm  McKen- 
zie  (killed),  Archibald  MacMurchy,  A.  Malcolm,  I.  H.  Mewburn 
<killed),  W.  A.  Mitchell,  Moderwell,  Wm.  Mulock,  J.  A.  Paterson, 
E.  G.  Patterson  (wounded),  Edgar  T.  Paul  (wounded),  G.  A.  Raden- 
hurst,  Geo.  Rennie,  Jas.  Robertson,  J.  E.  Robertson,  Frank  Somers, 
A.  C.  Steele,  John  Taylo-,  Wm.  F.  Tempest  (killed),  Wm.  Watt, 
W.  H.  Van  der  Smissen  (wounded),  A.  Williams,  Wilson,  Adam 
H.  Wright,  Yokome. 

Nominal  Roll  of  No.  8  Company,  Q.O.R.,  Trinity  College  Com- 
pany:— Captain  L.  P.  Sherwood,  Lieutenant  J.  O'Reilly,  Ensign 
George  Whitney,  Colour  Sergeant  K.  L.  Jones,  Sergeants:  W.  B. 
Carey,  J.  Fletcher,  C.  R.  Lee,  Gatheroole.  Corporals:  F.  A.  Beth- 
ane,  A.  Poussette,  H.  Wilson,  G.  Harman.  Lance  Corporals :  W.  L. 
McLean,  L.  H.  Evans,  R.  Henderson,  S.  M.  Jarvis.  Privates: 
Anderson,  F.  Biscoe,  T.  Boswell,  Brough,  Brown,  L.  Capreol,  W.  H. 
Clark,  C.  Clark,  B.  Clarkson,  G.  A.  Cooper,  Crombie,  Cumberland, 

A.  E.   Denison,  O.  P.    Ford,    H.    Forlong,    A.   Forlong,    C.   Foster, 
Garrett,    R.   Gamble,   H.    J.    Grassett,    Greene,    Hagarty,    Hamilton, 

B.  Harman,  W.  Harman,  Harrison,  Heath,  Hindes,  C.  Jones,  H.  O. 
Jones,  B.  Jones,     R.    Killaly,     W.     Kennedy,     McDonald,     Moffatt, 
Mussen,    Nicholls,   O'Hara,   Reid,    J.    Robart,    Russell,   B.    Robinson, 
N.  Robinson,    A.    Shaw,   D.    Shaw,     G.     Sherwood,    Taylor,     Turner, 
Vankoughnet,    Walker.      Both   Co.   K.    and  the  Trinity   College   Co. 
rosters  were  read  out  and  some  score  of  veterans  came  to  the  front 
amid  expressions  of  appreciation  from  the  audience.  One  gentleman 
present,    Mr.  R.   W.    Sutherland,  of   Montreal,   who  had  been   colour 
sergeant  of  the  5th  company,   had   brought   with    him    photographs 
of  the  three  who    died,     Malcolm    McKenzie,    I.    H.    Mewburn     and 
William  F.  Tempest,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  lend  to  the  press 
and  of  which  copies   appeared  in  the  Canadian  Courier   for   July  2, 
which  also  contains  a  good  picture  of  the  window. 

After  the  calling  of  the  roll  the  Memorial  Window,  the  gift  of 
alumni  and  friends,  was  unveiled  and  presented  to  the  University 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Dr.  Gibson,  another  veteran  of 
1866.  As  the  window  was  unveiled  the  guard  of  honour  presented 
arms  and  the  band  played  the  general  salute.  Then  the  band 
rendered  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee"  and  tne  buglers  sounded  the 
"Last  Post."  One's  thoughts  went  back  to  a  scene  in  the  old  drill 
shed  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe  St.,  where  Dr.  McCaul  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  over  the  young  men's  bodies,  with  a  Periclean 
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eloquence  that  even  he  never  surpassed,   and  proclaimed  the  death- 
less example  they  had  given. 

Dr.  Gibson,  after  explaining  the  symbolism  of  the  window, 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  fight  and  asserted  that  these  volunteers 
had  died  through  their  impetuous  desire  to  get  to  the  front.  He 
proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  thought  suggested  by  the  phrase 
"Makers  of  Canada,"  in  a  strain  that  came  most  fittingly  from  the 
lips  of  the  representative  of  the  whole  nation.  That  name,  he 
maintained,  is  not  limited  to  a  few,  nor  to  the  military  alone;  it 
belongs  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  to  the  pioneers,  to  the  judiciary,  to 
the  university  teachers  who  have  sent  men  abroad  to  spread  the 
fame  of  Canada,  to  the  leaders  of  commerce  and  the  leaders  of 
finance.  "Is  it  possible  that  bank  presidents  and  managers  are  not 
makers  of  Canada?"  he  concluded,  with  a  leap  from  the  general 
to  the  particular,  fully  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
accepted  the  Window  on  behalf  of  the  University,  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  a  perpetual  memorial.  Though  our  history  has 
been  peaceful  on  the  whole,  we  have  come  to  know  that  we  have  a 
land  so  glorious  in  its  possibilities  that  there  are  many  who  envy 
us  its  possession.  "These  are  halls  of  learning  but  I  hope  they  are 
also  halls  of  wisdom  and  intended  to  train  men  who  are  perfect 
citizens.  I  am  glad  the  University  has  had  men  who  have  fallen 
for  their  country.  I  am  glad  it  has  a  cadet  corps.  I  hope  there  will 
always  continue  to  be  a  connection  between  the  University  and  the 
corps."  After  thanking  the  alumni  for  their  gift  on  behalf  of  the 
Chancellor,  he  concluded  with  the  wish  that  the  significance  of  the 
sacrifice  of  these  men  would  grow  and  grow  till  we  became  a  nation 
known  as  one  that  while  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  was  ready 
and  capable  to  defend  both  Canada  and  the  Empire.  The  service 
closed  with  the  national  anthem. 

The  window  is  symbolical  of  peace  and  war.  It  is  not  a  replica 
of  the  old  window  in  the  Convocation  Hall  that  was  destroyed  with 
the  East  wing  in  the  fire  of  1890,  but  consists,  like  the  former  one, 
of  a  large  central,  flanked  by  two  smaller  and  narrower  windows. 
In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  Minerva,  goddess  of  both  wisdom  and 
war,  with  her  left  hand  resting  on  the  Gorgon  shield  and  her  right 
bearing  a  small  figure  of  the  winged  victory.  Beneath  this  figure 
is  the  owl  signifying  wisdom.  Above  are  the  University  crest  and 
coat  of  arms  and  below  the  Horatian  line,  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori.  Below  the  central  figure  are  inscribed  in  Latin  the 
names  of  the  three,  qui  pro  patria  pugnantes  occubuerunt.  In  the 
smaller  window  on  the  left  is  the  figure  of  a  student  in  a  Roman 
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toga,  with  a  scroll  to  indicate  his  studies.  On  the  right  the 
figure  of  a  Roman  soldier,  armed,  represents  the  same  student  as 
defender  of  his  country.  There  is  a  border  of  oak  and  maple  leaves, 
symbolising  strength  and  patriotism,  around  each  of  the  windows. 
The  colouring  is  mainly  in  ivory  tint,  recalling  the  famous  Phidian 
statue  of  Pallas  Athene,  and  the  background  is  green  and  white, 
the  whole  colour  scheme  being  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  But  to  one 
who  has  sought  inspiration  for  mathematical  papers  in  the  old  Con- 
vocation Hall  and  who  sat  for  years  at  the  examiner's  desk  below 
the  first  window,  no  other  design  can  replace  the  one  that  memory 
holds  of  the  former  more  sombre-coloured  window.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  however,  that  the  two  halls  have  been  preserved  in 
the  restored  building  so  that  it  has  been  possible  to  reproduce  in 
University  College  this  witness  to  the  bravery  of  her  fallen 
students.  On  the  opposite  wall  there  has  also  been  reproduced  the 
brilliant  epigram  with  which  the  lane  President  McCaul  greeted 
another  student  for  an  hour,  one  who  is  to  be  numbered  henceforth 
among  the  mighty  dead,  as  the  greatest  of  peacemakers.  Imperil 
spent  spe  provincial  salutat.  These  three  were  part  of  the  hope  of 
the  Province,  He  was  the  hope  of  the  Empire.  May  we  be  ever 
ready  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  but  may  his  example  prevail ! 

D.R,  K. 

Banquet  of  Hamilton  Alumni 

On  February  1  the  Wentworth  County  Alumni  Association,  the 
oldest  in  the  Province,  held  its  first  meeting  since  the  inauguration 
of  President  Falconer.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  banquet  at 
which  the  President,  Dean  Galbraith,  Dean  Fernow  and  Professor 
Keys,  representing  University  College,  were  the  speakers.  Presi- 
dent Falconer  gave  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  University 
during  the  last  two  years,  mentioning  the  fact  that  its  total  num- 
ber of  students  was  only  25  less  than  4,000,  making  it  the  largest 
English-speaking  university  in  the  Empire.  The  Harvard  enrol- 
ment this  year  is  3,479,  and  in  Germany  only  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Munich  are  larger  in  numbers  than  Toronto.  Deans  Galbraith 
and  Fernow  made  brief  addresses  on  the  work  of  the  Faculties 
of  Applied  Science  and  Forestry.  Professor  Keys  responded  to  the 
toast  of  Literature,  which  was  proposed  by  Jas.  Chisholm,  K.C.,  and 
from  the  example  of  Germany  illustrated  the  importance  of  literary 
studies  to  the  national  life.  President  F.  S.  Lazier  was  Chairman 
and  Judge  Snider,  Vice-Chairman.  Some  85  members  attended  the 
banquet,  which  was  highly  successful  in  every  respect. 
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University  of  Alberta 

The  University  of  Alberta  has  just  closed  its  second  year.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  has  been  slightly  above  100. 
From  the  first  the  Members  of  the  Staff  have  recognised  the  fact 
that  there  are  students  of  an  older  growth  whom  they  can  reach, 
and  they  have  responded  heartily  to  the  call  that  has  come  to  them 
from  not  only  Edmonton  and  Strathcona,  but  from  Red  Deer, 
Calgary,  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge  and  McLeod.  At  all  of  these 
places  courses  of  extension  lectures  have  been  delivered.  The 
attendance  at  each  point  has  been  large;  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
heading  the  list  with  an  enrolment  of  between  one  and  two  hundred 
each. 

In  Edmonton  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  was  given  in  English 
by  Dr.  Broadus  and  Professor  Alexander,  and  a  separate  course  of 
four  lectures  in  French  by  Professor  Kerr.  The  lectures  by  Dr. 
Broadus,  eight  in  number,  dealt  with  the*  English  Drama  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  day.  The  four  lectures  by  Professor 
Alexander  had  such  suggestive  titles  as  "Cato,  an  old  Roman 
Squire,"  "Augustus,  a  Play  Actor  on  a  Throne,"  "Pliny,  tne 
younger,  a  Roman  Gentleman,"  and  "Marcus  Aurelius,  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  All."  Professor  Kerr  dealt  with  the  life  of  France 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  literature  of  the  period.  He 
had  a  distinguished  and  critical  audience,  many  of  whom  came 
directly  from  France. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  these  courses  would  rank  with 
the  best  courses  of  extention  lectures  delivered  by  the  Staff  of  any 
Eastern  University,  and  that  the  reception  of  them  by  the  public, 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  could  'nowhere  else  have  been  more 
sympathetic  and  hearty.  Dr.  Broadus  combines  in  the  happiest 
way  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  with  elegance  of  diction. 
He  has  the  inherited  and  cultivated  quality  of  voice  that  gives 
pleasure  to  his  hearers,  and  above  all  he  possesses  the  power  of  pre- 
senting his  subject  as  a  picture  which  lives  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  listen  to  him. 

Professor  Alexander  has  abilities  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  speaker 
which  reflect  credit  upon  his  Alma  Mater,  and  his  old  friends  of 
'Varsity  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  success  in  the  West.  That 
Professor  Kerr  was  received  with  marked  favour  by  Parisians  as  by 
Canadians,  both  French  and  English,  is  ample  tribute  to  the  purity 
of  his  French  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  he 
displayed. 

E.   B.   EDWARDS. 
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President  Schurman's  Address 

The  commencement  ceremonies  of  June,  1910,  were  peculiarly 
marked  out  "by  maimed  rites."  Owing  to  the  death  of  that  Royal 
alumnus  whose  name  for  nearly  half  a  century  led  the  ever  length- 
ening roll  of  undergraduates,  the  garden  party  was  omitted  from 
the  list  of  functions.  And  on  Tuesday  of  graduation  week  the  death 
of  our  most  distinguished  ad  eundem  graduate,  who  like  his  former 
pupil,  King  Edward,  had  never  taken  the  Toronto  degree,  brought 
the  University  flag  to  half  mast  high  and  gave  a  still  more  sombre 
shading  to  the  events  of  the  week.  Yet  even  in  the  hour  of  death 
the  omens  seemed  to  favour  the  departing  scholar.  What  time 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  this  University  week  for  his 
passing,  who  summed  up  for  all  University  men  and  women  the 
attributes  of  high  scholarship,  of  the  art  of  literary  expression,  and 
of  exalted  moral  ideals  ?  The  graduates  of  1910  may  well  be  proud 
of  their  year  for  this  among  other  reasons — that  it  will  henceforth 
be  especially  connected  with  the  name  of  Professor  Gold  win  Smith. 

They  had  the  privilege,  too,  of  hearing  at  their  graduation 
exercises  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Smith's  life  work  that  should  prove 
an  incentive  to  every  graduate  of  that  day.  It  was  fitting  that 
this  eloquent  tribute  should  have  been  brought  to  Toronto  by  the 
President  of  our  closest  neighbour  among  American  Colleges — 
Cornell  University.  No  one  better  than  Dr.  Schurman  could  repre- 
sent the  combination  of  Canadian,  English,  American  and  German 
educational  opportunities  and  their  adaptation  to  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  college  and  commonwealth  alike.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
of  the  500  graduates  of  that  day  will  ever  again  listen  to  so  great  a 
scholar's  memory,  so  gratefully  and  so  philosophically  appreciated 
as  was  Goldwin  Smith's  by  President  Schurman. 

After  a  skilful  introduction  in  which  the  expansion  of  the 
modern  university  as  illustrated  by  the  great  variety  of  degrees 
granted  that  day  was  contrasted  with  the  narrower  work  of  former 
years,  the  speaker  stated  that  the  highest  function  of  a  university 
was  not  to  prepare  a  man  to  earn  his  living,  but  to  train  him  to 
live  nobly.  Following  this  bit  of  Greek  thought  came  an  evidence 
of  the  modern  spirit  in  a  reference  to  the  great  names  of  Victorian 
science,  Darwin  and  Kelvin.  "A  year  after  the  birth  of  Lord  Kel- 
vin," said  President  Schurman,  "was  born  another  great  English- 
man who  in  another  sphere  has  sprung  through  as  great  an  arc  and 
made  as  splendid  a  path  of  glory  as  that  of  Lord  Kelvin.  I  refer  to 
Goldwin  Smith.  He  was  at  home  in  the  field  of  history,  philosophy 
or  politics.  Nothing  that  concerned  the  life  of  man,  whether  in 
art,  literature,  thought  or  political  institutions  was  indifferent  to 
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him  and  by  the  study  of  the  present  and  the  past  he  endeavoured 
to  forecast  the  future."  The  failure  of  some  of  his  political 
prophecies  was  excused  by  the  extraordinary  expansion  which  has 
taken  place  in  Canadian  settlement  as  at  an  earlier  date  in  the 
United  States.  ''But  if  the  form  of  his  predictions  is  sometimes  not 
satisfactory,  it  must  be  satisfying  to  note  that  the  spirit  of  Goldwin 
Smith's  predictions  is  being  fulfilled.  What  was  the  goal  he  had 
before  him?  The  moral  unity  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  peoples.  Never 
since  the  American  Republic  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  came  into 
being  have  their  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  mother- 
land been  so  cordial  as  at  the  present  day.  That  was  Goldwin 
Smith's  goal.  That  goal  we  have  already  attained.  Canada  has 
contributed  largely  to  that  result.  Canadians  understand  as  no 
other  people  the  great  American  Republic  to  the  South.  United  by 
political  and  social  ties  with  Great  Britain,  they  may  well  be  able 
to  mediate  in  the  future  even  more  than  in  the  past  between  these 
two  great  English-speaking  nations.  This  is  a  function  of  which 
any  people  may  be  proud.  If  he  were  alive  to-day,  Goldwin  Smith 
would  take  much  pride  in  these  things.  He  looked  for  this  unity  of 
sentiment  that  now  binds  the  hearts  of  the  English-speaking 
nations.  May  they  ever  grow  more  and  more  closely  together, 
standing  as  they  do  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual,  for 
democratic  self-government  and  for  international  peace  and  con- 
cord and  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  by  arbitration." 

D.  R.  K. 

The  Class  of  1870 

Of  the  graduating  class  of  Friday,  June  10,  1870,  seven  attended 
the  Convocation  held  exactly  forty  years  later  on  Friday,  June  10, 
1910. 

In  the  evening  at  the  old  Dean's  House,  now  the  Faculty  Union, 
in  the  West  Wing  of  the  Main  Building,  ten  of  the  class  dined  to- 
gether, viz.:  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  President  of 
the  Ladies'  College,  Ottawa;  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Ballantyne,  B.A., 
Toronto;  George  Baptie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ottawa;  George  A.  Chase,  B.A., 
Toronto;  Rev.  Edward  Cockburn,  M.A.,  Toronto;  James  H.  Coyne, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Barrister,  Local  Master  of  Titles  and  Reg- 
istrar of  Deeds,  St.  Thomas;  Thomas  E.  Ewen,  M.  A.,  Belleville; 
Goodwin  Gibson,  M.A.,  Barrister,  Toronto;  Rev.  Robert  Pettigrew, 
M.A.,  Glen  Morris;  Henry  A.  Reesor,  B.A.,  Barrister,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Coyne,  who  presided  at  the  reunions  of  1895  and  1905,  was 
again  requested  to  take  the  chair.  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  John  Morison  Gibson,  LL.D..  President  Falconer,  LI  .D., 
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and  ex-President  Loudon,  LL.D.,  were    present    as  honoured    guests. 
Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong  occupied  the  vice-chair. 

Letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  attend  were  read  from  the 
following  members  of  the  Class:  Alex.  Carlyle,  M.A.,  Edinburgh; 
S.  R.  Crickmore,  B.A.,  City  Comptroller's  Office,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Lt.-Colonel  E.  B.  Edwards,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Edmonton,  Alta. ;  Rev.  R. 
Douglas  Fraser,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Editor  and  Business  Manager,  Pres- 
byterian Publications,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  Toronto, 
who  also  sent  a  telegram  from  Halifax;  Hon.  Richard  Harcourt, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  ex-Provincial  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  Ontario,  Welland;  Rev.  John  McColl,  B.A.,  D.p.,  Gor- 
ham,  N.Y. ;  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A.  E.  Richards,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Manitoba 
Court  of  Appeal,  Winnipeg;  Professor  Wesley  Mills,  M.  A.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.C.,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

Mention  was  made  of  deceased  members  as  follows:  George  R. 
Grasett,  B.A.,  Toronto;  Rev.  William  Kay,  M.A.,  Librarian  Pub- 
lic Library,  Windsor;  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School,  Toronto;  Wm.  Malloy,  B.A.,  Editor,  Stouff- 
ville;  Rev.  James  Dallas  O'Meara,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Rupert's  Land, 
Winnipeg;  Charles  Egerton  Ryerson,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  Library 
Board  and  Acting  Director  of  Public  Library,  Toronto ;  Z.  C.  Mc- 
Cormick,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Savannah,  Georgia,  U.S.A.;  A.  W.  Ross, 
B.A.,  M.P.,  Winnipeg;  Dr.  H.  H.  Bickford,  Denver,  Col.  Of  three 
members  of  the  Class,  the  places  of  residence  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. Dr.  Wm.  Oldright,  Lecturer  in  Italian  and  Spanish  in 
1870,  but  now  Professor  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  also  sent  a  letter 
regretting  that  he  was  unable  to  be  with  the  Class,  being  detained 
out  of  town  by  illness  in  his  family. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Gibson,  the 
Chairman  referred  to  a  number  of  University  men  whose  distin- 
guished undergraduate  careers  were  held  up  for  emulation  to  the 
students  of  the  later  60's.  Thomas  Moss,  James  Loudon,  John 
Monro  Gibson  and  John  Morison  Gibson,  were  for  special  reasons 
well  known  to  the  Class  of  1870.  Each  had  attained  eminence  and 
honour  in  after  life.  Dr.  Loudon  and  the  Hon.  Colonel  J.  Morison 
Gibson  were  to-night  welcome  guests  of  the  Class.  Dr.  Loudon  and 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Moss  were  closely  associated  person- 
ally and  in  University  affairs  for  a  long  period.  Mr.  Goodwin 
Gibson,  a  member  of  the  Class  who  was  present,  was  a  brother  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson.  Colonel  Gibson  was  the  first  alumnus  of 
the  University  to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor,  the  highest  honour  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  within  the 
province.  Colonel  Gibson  had  always  been  a  loyal  son  of  Alma 
Mater,  having  served  for  many  years  on  the  Senate.  Afterwards 
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as  M.P.P.  and  member  of  the  provincial  government,  he  had  from 
time  to  time  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  University  in  its  growing 
needs. 

Colonel  Gibson,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  meeting  several  old  and  valued  friends.  He  recalled 
several  incidents  of  his  college  days,  of  which  some  of  those  present 
were  personally  cognisant. 

President  Falconer,  in  acknowledging  a  toast  in  his  honour, 
gave  some  recollections  of  his  University  days  at  Edinburgh,  when 
earlier  classes  were  popularly  distinguished  as  at  Toronto  by  names 
of  conspicuous  graduates.  One  year  was  known  as  Seth's  year, 
another  as  Haldane's  year.  The  reunion  had  brought  home  to  him 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  had  behind  it  great  traditions,  great 
names  and  a  great  history.  Class  reunions  were  of  great  value  in 
marking  and  maintaining  the  continuity  of  University  life  and 
sentiment.  To  the  great  history  of  the  University  Dr.  Loudon  had 
largely  contributed  as  a  professor  and  as  president. 

In  response  to  the  health  of  the  University  College  Staff  of 
1870,  Dr.  Loudon  narrated  some  amusing  incidents  in  his  exper- 
ience as  dean,  some  of  which  the  Class  might  remember.  He  spoke 
with  admiration  of  the  ability  of  the  late  Professor  Cherriman. 
He  remembered  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  first  arrival  in  Toronto. 
As  Dean  of  Residence  he  at  that  time  placed  at  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  disposal  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  First  House.  This  was 
done  at  Dr.  McCaul's  instance,  the  distinguished  visitor  having 
desired  to  come  into  residence;  but  the  Professor  changed  his  mind 
and  went  to  live  with  relatives.  Dr.  Loudon  had  advocated  from 
an  early  period  the  introduction  of  science  teaching  and  research 
work  in  the  University.  He  had  succeeded  only  after  a  hard  and  pro- 
longed struggle,  in  which  he  had  received  powerful  and  continued 
assistance  from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  It  was  only  after  a  strenuous 
fight,  that  he  had  succeeded  also  in  having  the  B.A.  degree  ex- 
tended to  include  science  graduates,  against  the  contention  that  a 
special  degree  in  science  should  be  awarded.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  Dr.  Loudon  will  put  in  permanent  form  this  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  University  history. 

The  addresses  of  the  guests  were  followed  by  an  interchange  of 
old  recollections  between  members  of  the  Class  of  40  years  ago.  All 
present,  guests  included,  agreed  to  meet  again  in  1915,  if  at  all 
practicable,  and  then  united  in  singing  Auld  Lang  Syne  and  God 
Save  the  King.  This  closed,  as  several  of  those  present  remarked, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  memorable  evenings  in  their  exper- 
ience. 
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Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1885 

A  number  of  the  Arts  men  of  the  year  1885  met  during  Com- 
mencement week  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their 
graduation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  members  of  this  class  should 
be  widely  scattered,  although  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  there 
are  not  ten  in  foreign  countries.  Many  of  them  are  in  our  Western 
provinces,  a  few  are  in  the  United  States,  and  two  are  missionaries 
in  Asia.  Nevertheless,  by  the  efforts  of  the  very  active  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  Irwin,  a  considerable  number  of  those  within 
a  reasonable  distance  were  brought  together  for  the  dinner,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  9. 

This  reunion,  which  took  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Prince 
George  Hotel,  was  marked  by  the  geniality,  the  surprise,  and  the 
merriment  which  are  always  aroused  by  the  meeting  and  recognition 
of  old  class-mates,  long  separated.  The  head  of  the  banquet-hall 
was  occupied  by  Professor  A.  C.  McKay,  Chancellor  of  McMaster 
University,  who  very  worthily  filled  the  chair,  the  Hon.  L.  P.  Duff, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Barron  (Highland  Falls,  N.Y.), 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Tolmie  (Windsor),  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Elliott  (Mid- 
land); while  the  remaining  places  were  filled  by  the  other  members 
of  the  class:— A.  L.  Collins  (Walkerton),  G.  H.  Hogarth  (Whitby), 
E.  H.  Johnston,  (London),  L.  Kinnear  (Port  Colborne),  J.  A.  V. 
Preston  (Orangeville) ;  and  the  following  from  Toronto :  — A.  A. 
Adams,  E.  P.  Beatty,  W.  C.  Chisholm,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Gilmour 
(McMaster  University),  W.  H.  Irving,  H.  E.  Irwin,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Kennedy,  M.  S.  Mercer,  W.  W.  Vickers,  J.  H.  Cameron. 

Messages,  sent  by  letter  or  otherwise,  were  received  from  the 
following  members,  who  regretted  their  inability  to  be  present: 
The  Rev.  H.  R.  Fraser  (Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  N.Y.),  T.  H. 
Lennox  (Stratford),  W.  M.  Logan  (Hamilton),  the  Rev.  D.  McColl 
(Toronto),  R.  O.  McCullough  (Gait),  S.  Martin  (St.  Mary's),  G.  R. 
Mickle  (Toronto),  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Morphy  (Salida,  California),  J.  I. 
Poole  (Lacombe,  Alta.),  J.  Short,  K.C.  (Calgary,  Alta.),  F.  T. 
Shutt  (Ottawa),  F.  H.  Sykes  (Columbia  University,  New  York), 
A.  B.  Thompson,  M.P.P.,  (Penetanguishene),  R.  A.  Thompson 
(Hamilton),  W.  H.  Walker  (Ottawa),  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Walker 
(London,  Ont.),  H.  B.  Witton  (Hamilton). 

On  Friday,  the  10th,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Class,  after 
lunch  at  the  Faculty  Union  (Dean's  House),  attended  the  Commence- 
ment in  Convocation  Hall,  where  seats  were  reserved  for  them. 
The  day  bore  much  resemblance,  in  its  verdure  and  sunshine,  to  the 
June  day  in  1885  (Wednesday,  the  10th),  which  all  remember  so 
well.  A  few  of  the  old  faces  were  still  present;  but  the  scene  was 
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greatly  changed  in  other  respects,  and  the  growth  of  the  University 
was  visible  on  every  hand. 

The  Commencement  of  1885  was  in  certain  respects  so  eventful 
that  it  deserves  special  mention.  This  was  the  first  commencement 
in  the  history  of  the  University  at  which  women  were  admitted  to 
degrees  in  Arts — an  occasion  which  they  signalised  by  capturing  one 
of  the  gold  medals.  They  had  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
class-rooms  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year  j  and  of  the  five  who 
graduated  in  1885,  three  had  attended  lectures.  Since  that  date 
not  a  year  has  passed  without  some  women  graduating,  and  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers.  The  year  1910  has  67  women  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  but  this  number  includes  those  from  the  two  other  federated 
Colleges,  of  which  Victoria  had  its  first  woman  graduate  in  1884, 
and  Trinity  its  first  in  1889. 

The  Commencement  week  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  full  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  despatches  from  the  North- West 
Provinces  describing  the  fighting  and  the  movements  of  the  troops 
in  the  campaign  necessitated  by  the  Riel  insurrection.  The  address 
delivered  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  (now  Sir  William  Mulock)  con- 
tained, among  other  things  of  unusual  interest,  a  reference  to  the 
absence  of  a  number  of  the  students  who  were  serving  in  the 
Queen's  Own  Rifles,  and  it  was  announced  that  they  would  be 
allowed  their  standing.  Of  the  graduating  class  four  were  absent, 
R.  P.  Dougan,  J.  A.  Creasor,  J.  A.  V.  Preston  and  A.  B.  Thomp- 
son; and  they  received  their  degrees  after  their  return  with  the 
troops  later  in  the  year. 

No  notice  of  such  a  reunion  as  the  one  in  question  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  gaps  made  in  the  ranks  by  death. 
Since  our  last  meeting,  five  years  ago,  four  have  gone:  A.  Bain, 
J.  Kyles,  and  W.  Sanderson,  all  of  Toronto;  and  R.  R.  Cochrane, 
of  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg.  Thirteen  in  all  are  now  dead,  the 
other  nine  being,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Doherty,  D.  Cameron,  J.  W.  Evans, 
J.  G.  Holmes,  E.  B.  Kenrick,  J.  H.  McGeary,  the  Rev.  D.  McKay, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  McLeod,  and  W.  A.  Smith. 

Several  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  very  much  desired  to 
know  what  has  become  of  them.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  has  been  requested  to  compile  as  complete  a 
record  as  possible  of  the  movements  of  the  members  of  the  Class,  and 
all  are  invited  to  send  whatever  information  they  may  consider  of 
interest  respecting  themselves  and  their  old  class-mates  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Irwin,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  City  Hall,  Toronto.  C 
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Class  of  '90  Reunion 

The  Class  of  '90  had  an  informal  dinner  at  McConkey's  on  the 
evening  of  Commencement  Day,  June  10.  There  were  present : 
W.  Brydone,  Barrister,  Clinton;  J.  W.  Mallon,  Inspector  of  Legal 
Offices  for  Ontario,  Toronto;  R.  S.  Hamilton,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Gait;  W.  C.  Hall,  Barrister,  Toronto;  Rev.  G.  R.  Faskin,  St.  Paul's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto ;  Rev.  H.  R.  Home,  Upper  Canada 
Tract  Society,  Toronto;  W.  C.  Michell,  Jarvis  St.  C.  I.,  Toronto; 
W.  R.  Rutherford,  of  The  Globe,  Toronto;  Professors  A.  T.  DeLury 
and  C.  A.  Chant,  and  Registrar  James  Brebner,  University  of 
Toronto.  Mr.  Brydone  was  chairman  and  Mr.  Mallon  vice-chair- 
man. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  reminiscences  of  Varsity  twenty  years 
ago  and  its  great  expansion  since,  and  in  revising  the  list  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  Messrs.  DeLury  (Chairman),  Brebner  (Secre- 
tary), Chant,  Brydone  and  Mallon  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  preparations  for  a  great  reunion  in  1915. 

C.  A.  C. 

1903  Reunion 

The  Class  of  1903,  University  College,  held  their  second  reunion 
on  June  the  tenth  at  McConkey's.  Eighteen  members  attended. 
Though  the  number  was  smaller  than  at  the  first  reunion,  the  en- 
thusiasm was  even  greater.  A  novel  feature  was  the  interchange  of 
good  wishes  with  the  genial  antediluvians  of  1890  who  were  also 
dining  at  McConkey's.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  '03  dinner  an 
annual  event.  Mr.  C.  E.  Armstrong  was  elected  President  of  the 
Class  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Gaby,  Secretary  (address,  University,  Toronto). 

University  Appointments 

The  following  promotions  on  the  staff  and  appointments  to  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  of  Toronto  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  :  — 

J.  A.  Amyot,  from  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  to  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene ;  M.  A.  Buchanan,  from  Lecturer  to  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Italian  and  Spanish;  S.  E.  de  Champ,  from  Lecturer  to 
Associate  Professor  of  French;  H.  E.  T.  Haultain,  from  Associate 
Professor  to  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering;  K.  C.  Mcllwraith, 
from  Associate  to  Associate  Professor  ot  Obstetrics;  W.  H.  Piersol, 
from  Lecturer  to  Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology ; 
H.  J.  Crawford  to  be  head  master  of  the  University  Schools  and 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Education;  G.  A.  Cornish  to 
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be  Chief  Instructor  in  Science  in  the  University  Schools  and  Lecturer 
in  Methods  in  Science;  J.  T.  Crawford  to  be  Chief  Instructor  ID 
Mathematics  in  the  University  Schools  and  Lecturer  in  Methods  in 
Mathematics;  W.  C.  Ferguson  to  be  Chief  Instructor  in  French  and 
German  in  the  University  Schools  and  Lecturer  in  Methods  in 
French  and  German;  0.  J.  Stevenson  to  be  Chief  Instructor  in 
English  and  History  in  the  University  Schools  and  Lecturer  in  Meth- 
ods in  English  and  History;  F.  E.  Coombs  to  be  Chief  Instructor  in 
elementary  subjects  in  the  University  Schools  and  Lecturer  in 
Methods  in  elementary  subjects. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  Faculties  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  have  also  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the 
Session  1910-1911:- 

ARTS. 

Biology. — Lecturer:  A.  G.  Huntsman.  Lecture  and  Laboratory 
Assistant :  R.  Chambers. 

Botany. — Lecturers:    C.   D.  Howe;  J.  H.  White. 

Chemistry.— Assistants :  H.  P.  Corless;  W.  W.  Evans;  R. 
Isham;  J.  P.  Trickey;  H.  A.  G.  Willoughby. 

Economics. — Instructor:    S.   A.   Cudmore. 

English.—- Lecturers :    W.   H.  Clawson,    G.   S.    Stevenson. 

French. Lecturer:  J.  S.  Will.  Instructors:  L.  H.  Corbett; 

A.  E.  Hamilton. 

Geology. — Lecturer:    Alex  MacLean. 

German. — Lecturer:    P.  W.   Mueller. 

Greek. — Lecturer:   W.  H.  Tackaberry. 

History.— Lecturers :  K.  N.  Bell;  A.  G.  Brown.  Instructor: 
W.  S.  Wallace. 

Ancient  History. — Lecturer:    A.  G.   Brown. 

Italian. — Instructor:    E.   Goggio. 

Latin. — Instructor:    R.   C.   Reade. 

Mathematics.  Lecturer:  S.  Beatty.  Fellows:  W.  R.  Booking; 
A.  J.  Dempster;  A.  B.  Fennell. 

Mineralogy. — Demonstrator:    W.    F.  Green. 

Philosophy.— Class  Assistants:  G.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick;  J.  R. 
Sanderson. 

Psychology.— Class   Assistants:    J.    R.   Harris;  J.    M.    Wyatt. 
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Physics. — Lecturer:  H.  F.  Dawes.  Demonstrator:  H.  A.  Mc- 
Taggart.  Assistant  Demonstrators:  W.  T.  Kennedy;  V.  E.  Pound. 
Class  Assistants:  G.  A.  Cline;  J.  A.  Gardiner.  Class  Assistant  and 
Stenographer :  Miss  A.  T.  Reed. 

MEDICINE. 

Anaesthesia. — Demonstrator:    S.    Johnston. 

Bacteriology. — Lecturer:    J.    G.    Fitzgerald. 

Pathology. — Demonstrator  and  Assistant  Curator  of  Patholog- 
ical Museum:  W.  E.  Gallie.  Demonstrators:  O.  R.  Mabee;  A.  J. 
Mackenzie;  B.  O'Reilly;  G.  S.  Strathy;  F.  E.  Watts.  Assistant  in 
Laboratory  for  Pathological  Chemistry  at  Toronto  General  Hospital : 
F.  W.  Rolph.  Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory  for  Pathology  at  St. 
Michael's  Hospital :  D.  H.  Boddington. 

Therapeutics. — Demonstrator:    E.  C.   Cole. 

APPLIED   SCIENCE. 

Applied  Mechanics — Lecturer:  C.  R.  Young.  Demonstrator: 
R.  J.  Marshall;  W.  G.  Swan. 

Architecture. — Lecturer  :    A.    W.    McConnell. 

Drawing. — Demonstrators:  R.  E.  W.  Hagarty;  R.  W.  Moffatt; 
M.  Pequegnat;  L.  R.  Thomson.  Fellows:  J.  H.  Craig;  A.  E. 
Hunter;  H.  M.  Hyland;  J.  B.  O.  Kemp;  A.  B.  Mitchell;  H.  J. 
Peckover;  C.  R.  Redfern ;  L.  T.  Rutledge;  F.  V.  Seibert;  W.  E. 
Taylor;  A.  E.  Uren. 

Chemistry. — Demonstrator  :    H.  M.    Lancaster. 

Electro-Chemistry. — Lecturer :    S.    Dushman. 

Electrical  Engineering. — Demonstrators:  C.  S.  Dundass;  W.  S. 
Guest;  R.  H.  Hopkins;  A.  N.  Hunter;  C.  L.  Gulley;  A.  R.  Zimmer. 
Fellow:  0.  F.  Adams. 

Mechanical  Engineering. — Lecturers :  W.  W.  Gray ;  J.  J. 
Traill.  Demonstrators:  N.  H.  Manning;  V.  C.  Thomas. 

Metallurgy. — Lecturer:    T.    R.  Loudon. 

Mining. — Demonstrators:  F.  C.  Dyer;  R.  B.  Stewart.  Fellow. 
J.  T.  King. 

Physics. — Demonstrator:  W.  C.  Blackwood.  Fellow:  W.  H. 
Wilson. 

Surveying — Lecturer:  S.  R.  Crerar.  Demonstrator:  E.  W. 
Banting.  Fellows:  A.  E.  Hunter;  J.  H.  Lindsay;  F.  V.  Seibert. 

P.  W.  Mueller  to  give  instruction  in  Scientific  German  and 
J.  M.  Langstaff  to  give  instruction  in  Accountancy. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Household   Economics.     Lecturer:    Miss    M.   B.    Tamblyn. 
Household    Science — Instructors:    Miss    N.    L.    Pattinson  •    Miss 
H.  A.  Paul. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — Instructor:    Miss  O.  G.    Patterson. 

FORESTRY. 
Lecturers:    C.  D.  Howe;  A.  D.   H.  Ross;  J.   H.  White. 

The  following  appointments  were  also  made: 

Library   Assistants:    Miss    G.    Cayley    vice   Miss  Lacy,    resigned; 

Miss   M.   L.   Newton  vice  Miss  L.   M.  Thompson,   resigned;  Miss   H. 

G.   B.   Woolryche  vice   Miss   M.   MacMurchy,  resigned. 

And  for  the  session  1910-11: 

Physical  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Athletic  Directorate: 
J.  W.  Barton. 

Superintendent  of  Dining  Hall:  Miss  V.  M.  Ryley  vice  Miss 
E.  M.  Eadie,  resigned. 

Publications  by  Alumni — Including  Members  of  the  Paculties 

(Continued.') 

FAIRCLOUGH:  (H.  R.)  M.A.— (a)  (In  collaboration  with  S.  L. 
Brown.)  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Books  I- VI.,  with  introduction,  notes  and 
vocabulary.  Boston:  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1908.  Pp.  Ixi  +  515  +  140. 
Price  $1.40. — (6)  (In  collaboration  with  L.  J.  Richardson.)  The 
Phormis  of  Terence  (simplified  and  edited  for  the  use  of  schools  ) 
Boston:  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  xiv  +  117.  Price  50  cents. — 
(c)  The  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909.  Pp.  xxxiv  +  118.  Price 
60  cents. — (d)  "The  Church  and  Education."  Pacific  Churchman, 
May  15,  1909. — (e)  Article  on  Dpa  in  Campbell  &  Burnett's  Lexicon 
Platonicum  (published  in  advance  in  the  prospectus,  by  the  Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford). — (/)  Articles  on  Ovid,  Plautus,  Seneca,  Tacitus, 
and  Terence,  in  the  United  Editors'  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary, 
1909.  (fif)  Supervision,  as  Editor  in  Chief  of  books  published  in  the 
Students'  Series  of  Latin  Classics  by  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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PERSONALS. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
egister  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

Professor  J.  C.  Robertson, 
B.A.  '83  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  at  Victoria  College. 

Dr.  James  Stoddart,  B.A.  '83 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  470 
Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Beatty.  .of  the  Class 
of  1885  (U.),  is  with  the  firm  of 
Muntz  and  Beatty,  Insurance 
Brokers,  Temple  Building,  To- 
ronto. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Chisholm,  B.A.  '85 
(U.),  K.C.,  who  retired  from  the 
service  of  the  City  some  time 
ago,  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Watson,  Smoke  &  Smith,  20 
King  Street  East,  Toronto. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hogarth,  B.A.  '85 
(U.),  has  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  Whitby  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  will  be  found  at 
Brandon,  Man.,  after  Septem- 
ber 1. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Kennedy,  B.A 
'85  (U.),     201    Albany    Avenue, 
Toronto,  is  now  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Board  for 
Ontario   and   Quebec. 

Professor  G.  R.  Mickle,  B.A. 
'85  (U.),  is  now  Mining  Assessor 
in  the  Department  of  Mines, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Morphy,  B.A. 
'85  (U.),  has  charge  of  a  Baptist 
Church  at  Salida,  Cal. 

Professor  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A. 
'85  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  is  absent  on 
leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  B.A.  '85 
(U.),  now  resides  at  482  Cooper 
Street,  Ottawa. 


The  Rev.  J.  J.  Ferguson,  B.A 
'85  (V.),  M.A.,  D.D.,  has  re- 
moved to  Tottenham. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Gibbard,  B.A.  '87 
(U.),  has  for  present  address, 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Crawford,  B.A.,  '88 
(U.),  principal  of  Riverdale 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  been 
appointed  headmaster  of  the 
schools  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the 
Faculty  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Canniff,  S.P.S. 
'88,  President  of  the  Engineers' 
Club,  of  Toronto,  has  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Field- 
ing, Consulting  engineer,  and  has 
for  present  office  address,  15 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

Professor  A.  W.  Milden,  B.A. 
'88  (U.),  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Emory,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Mississippi  at 
Oxford,  Miss. 

Professor  A.  T.  DeLury,  B.A. 
'90  (U.),  M.A.,  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  is  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Mathematics  at  the 
summer  session  of  Columbia 
University. 

Mr.  N.  Morrison,  B.A.  '90 
(U.),  now  resides  at  Invermay, 
Sask. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Graham,  B.A.  '90 
(U.),  of  the  staff  of  the  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  Ottawa,  has  for 
present  address  514  Besserer 
Street. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Ferguson,  '90,  has 
removed  to  831  Bathurst  Street, 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  McKechnie, 
B.A.  '91  (U.),  has  removed  to 
Swift  Current,  Sask. 

Miss  M.  A.  McKenzie,  B.A. 
'92  (U.),  Superintendent  of  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  at 
Ottawa,  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Hospital  Superintendents  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting. 
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Mr.  G.  E.  McCraney,  B.A. 
'92  (U.),  LL.B.,  M.P.,  has  re- 
moved from  Rosthern  to  Saska- 
toon, Sask. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knox,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Regina, 
Sask.,  to  Yorkton,  Sask. 

Mr.  A.  J.  McPherson,  S.P.S. 
'93,  B.A.Sc.,  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  for  Saskat- 
chewan, has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  new  Municipal  Commis- 
sioners for  Regina,  Sask. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Mackenzie,  B.A. 
'93  (U.),  LL.B.,  has  removed  to 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Mabee,  B.A.  '93 
(U.),  has  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  High  School,  Arn- 
prior. 

Professor  E.  IT.  Langley,  B.A. 
'94  (U.),  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.H.,  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
a  similar  position  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Biggar,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  has  for  present  address 
34,  Oxford  Mansion,  Great 
Titchfield  Street  West,  London, 
England. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Graham,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  is  now  at  Kinistino,  Sask. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Smith,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  formerly  of  Lebret,  Sask., 
is  now  at  R«gina,  Sask. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hutchison,  B.A.  '96 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Oxbow, 
Sask.,  to  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Beatty,  '97,  of  To- 
ronto, has  been  appointed  chief 
Surgeon  and  Medical  Officer  of 
the  eastern  lines  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  with  head- 
quarters at  Toronto. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Johnston,  B.A.  '97 
(U.),  M.A.,  now  resides  at  220 
Evelyn  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Murray,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  has 


been  appointed  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Technical  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Colclough,  B.A. 
'98  (U.),  formerly  at  Qu'Appelle, 
Sask.,  is  now  at  Regina,  Sask. 

Miss  N.  J.  Lamond,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  of  Kincardine,  is  now  at 
Indian  Head,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Allison,  B.A. 
'99  (V.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale), 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Wesley 
College,  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  J.  Buchanan,  B.S.A.  '99, 
has  been  appointed  Parks  Com- 
missioner at  Calgary,  Alta. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Halliday,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  LL.B.,  formerly  of  Ham- 
ilton, is  now  at  Prince  Albert, 


Mr.  H  .  H.  Smith,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  now  resides  at  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Harrison,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  has  removed  to  Calgary, 
Alta. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Hamilton,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  who  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  Oberlin  College  for  the  past 
two  years  and  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  French  in 
University  College,  Toronto,  has 
for  present  address  72  High 
Park  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Miss  C.  I.  Tapscott,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  has  for  present  address 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Miss  A.  M.  Bennett,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  now  resides  at  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Dickinson,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Moose 
Jaw,  to  Regina,  Sask. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Livingston,  B.A. 
'03  (U.),  LL.B.,  has  for  present 
address  Battleford,  Sask. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Kappele,  '03,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Hamil- 
ton, and  lives  at  504  East  Main 
Street. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cates,  B.A.  '04 
(V.),  has  for  present  address 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  * 
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The  Rev.  D.  S.  Dix,  B.A.  '04 
(TL),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  was  inducted 
into  Chalmers'  Presbyterian 
Church,  Guelph,  on  May  26. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Munns,  '05,  is  prac- 
tising medicine  at  Moorefield. 

Dr.  J.  McAndrew,  '05,  form- 
erly of  Norval,  is  now  at  George- 
town. 

Dr.  E.  A.  McDonald,  '05,  has 
for  present  address  corner  of 
Madison  and  Sixteenth  Avenues, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Rolls,  '05,  is  now 
a  general  practitioner  at  Wood- 
bridge. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Button,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  318 
Jasper  Avenue  East,  Edmonton, 
Alt  a.  Mr.  Hutton  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Federal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Mason,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  of  the  staff  of  Tulane 
University,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year  and 
will  pursue  post-graduate  study 
in  Europe. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Menzies, 
S.P.S.  '06,  B.A.Sc.,  W.L.S., 
Missionary  to  China,  has  for 
present  address  Wei-hwei-fu, 
North  Honan,  China. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Allen,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Perth 
to  Regina,  Sask. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Harris,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  now  resides  at  Moffatt, 
Sask. 

Miss  M.  B.  Dickson,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Essex  Street  Public  School,  To- 
ronto. 

Miss  M.  L.  Edward,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.B.,  has  been  awarded 
the  Margaret  Blackwell  Scholar- 
ship in  medicine,  which  entitles 
the  holder  to  a  year's  study 
abroad.  Dr.  Edward  will  spend 
the  year  in  post-graduate  study 
at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Mr.  C.  D.  H.  MacAlpine,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  has  been  admitted  into 
the  law  firm-  of  Messrs.  Taylor 


&  Bowles,  which  will  now  be 
known  as  Messrs.  Taylor,  Bowles 
&  MacAlpine,  and  will  have  for 
office  address  the  Bank  of  Bri- 
tish North  America  Building. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Cerswell,  '07,  has 
removed  to  Tappenish,  Wash. 

Miss  E.  E.  Van  der  Smissen, 
B.A.  '07,  will  spend  the  summer 
in  Europe. 

Miss  M.  0.  Anderson,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  has  recently  returned 
from  the  Y.W.C.A.  World's 
Conference  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Defoe,  '07,  of 
Callender,  has  been  appointed 
an  Associate  Coroner  for  the 
district  of  Parry  Sound. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Laidlaw,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  is  with  the  firm  of  R. 
Laidlaw  and  Company,  Traders 
Bank  Building,  Toronto. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Arbogast,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  com- 
puter in  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Wray,  '09,  has  re- 
moved to  Carstairs,  Alta.. 
where  he  is  practising  medicine. 
Miss  J.  E.  Rothery,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  139 
Walmer  Road,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  G.  McDiarmid,  B.A. 
'10  (U.),  has  been  appointed 
Fellow  in  the  Allegheny  Observ- 
atory, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  N.  Faris,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  house  surgeon  in  the 
John  H.  Stratton  Hospital  at 
Brantford. 

Marriages 

ABBOTT — MCKECHNIE — On  June 
29,  1910,  at  Erin,  James  Mit- 
chell Abbott,  D.D.S.  '05,  of 
Erin,  to  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Kechnie,  of  Erin. 

BEATON — MOERISON — On  June 
11,  1910,  at  Denver,  Colo., 
Walter  Douglas  Beaton,  M.B. 
'04,  of  St.  Catharines,  to 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Morrison, 
of  Toronto. 
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BURSON GOODERHAM On      June 

22,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Edward 
Cecil  Burson,  M.B.  '04,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Gooderham,  of  Toronto. 
CARLISLE — SPENCER — On  June 
28,  1910,  at  Sudbury,  John 
Oliver  Carlisle,  B.A.  '06  (U.), 
M.A.,of  thestaff  of  Riverdale 
High  School,  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Ina  May  Spencer,  of  Sudbury. 
CHAMBERS — SMITH — On  June  15, 
1910,  at  Watertown,  N.Y., 
Robert  Chambers,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Bertha  Inez 
Smith,  of  Watertown,  N.Y. 
COONE — McGAW — On  May  24, 
1910,  at  LaCrosse,  Wash., 
Francis  Herbert  Coone,  M.B. 
'05,  of  Kennewick,  Wash.,  to 
Miss  Cora  Belle  McGaw,  of 
Port  Perry. 

COULTER — ARMSTRONG — On  June 
15,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Howard 
Stanley  Coulter,  B.A.  '05 
(T.),  M.A.,  of  New  York,  to 
Miss  Blanche  Grieve  Arm- 
strong, of  Toronto. 

COULTER — ROWSE — On  June  23, 
1910,  at  Oshawa,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley  Coulter,  B.A. 
'08  (V.),  B.D.,  of  Oakville, 
Conn.,  to  Miss  Gladys  Evelyn 
Rowse,  of  Oshawa. 

Dix — BROWN — On  June  29, 1910, 
at  Toronto,  the  Rev.  David 
Strathy  Dix,  B.A.  '04  (U.), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  Guelph,  to 
Miss  Jean  Brown,  of  Toronto. 

FAWNS — YOUNGER — On  June  8, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  William 
Sidney  Fawns.  M.B.  '03,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Grace  Isobel 
Younger,  of  Toronto 

FOSTER — LYON — On  June  22, 
1910,  at  Guelph,  Douglas 
Mortimer  Foster,  D.D.S.  '00, 
of  Guelph,  to  Miss  Vera  Lyon, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  of  Guelph. 

GUNN — MARTIN — On  May  25, 
1910,  at  London,  Ont.,  John 
Nisbet  Gunn,  M.B.  '02,  of 
Calgary,  Alta.,  to  Miss  Anna 
Elizabeth  Martin,  of  London. 


HAWKINS — JENKINS — On  June 
15,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Charles 
Staples  Hawkins,  M.B.  '06,  to 
Miss  Mima  Marie  Jenkins,  of 
Toronto. 

HODGETTS — BIRNIE — On  June 
2,  1910,  at  Collingwood,  Al- 
fred Clark  Hodgetts,  of  To- 
ronto, to  Miss  Mary  Elsie 
Birnie.  B.A.  '07  (V.),  of  Col- 
lingwood. 

HOFFERD — CARTER — On  June  30, 
1910,  at  Guelph,  George  W. 
Hofferd,  B.A.,  of  Lucan,  to 
Miss  Florence  Victoria  Carter, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  of  Guelph. 

HOGARTH — FAIRBAIRN — On  June 
15,  1910,  at  Toronto,  George 
Hogarth,  S.P.S.  '09,  of  To- 
ronto, to  Miss  Margaret  Fair- 
bairn,  of  the  Class  of  1909 
(U.). 

HONEY — TOTTON — On  June  14, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
William  Ernest  Honey,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  of  Melrose,  to  Miss 
Minnie  Elora  Totton,  of  To- 
ronto. 

KEITH — JONES — On  June  29, 
1910,  at  Mount  Forest,  George 

.  Walter  Keith,  B.A.  '97  (U.), 
of  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Edith  Louise  Jones,  of 
Mount  Forest. 

MOCLURE — JENKINS — On  June 
15,  1910,  at  Toronto,  William 
Andrew  McClure,  M.B.  '06, 
to  Miss  Abbie  Lucy  Jenkins, 
of  Toronto. 

MCDONALD — LANE — On  June  29, 
1910,  at  Kinlough,  the  Rev. 
William  Douglas  McDonald, 
B.A.  '05  (U.),  of  Warkworth, 
to  Miss  Jean  R.  Lane,  of 
Kinlough. 

MARRIOTT— HEATH— On  June  29, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Francis 
Grant  Marriott,  B.A.Sc.  '05, 
of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Adelaide 
McDonald  Heath,  of  Toronto. 

MORRISON — WEIR— On  June  1, 
1910  at  Toronto,  William 
Morrison,  B.A.  '03  (U.),  of 
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Hamilton,  to  Miss  Lucie 
Mussen  Wier,  of  Toronto. 

MURPHY — HOYLES — On  June  7, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  William  Murphy, 
B.A.  '06  (TL),  M.A.,  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Charlotte- 
town,  P.E.I.,  to  Miss  Ethel 
Hoyles,  of  Toronto. 

PARTRIDGE — CLUBBE — On  June  8, 
1910,  at  Rosseau,  Augustus 
Wellington  Partridge,  M.B. 
'96,  of  Burk's  Falls,  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Clubbe,  of  Rosseau. 

RENNIE — Ross — On  June  29, 
1910,  at  Kenora,  William 
Henry  Rennie,  M.D.,  C.M. 
'00,  of  Portage  la  Prairie, 
Man.,  to  Miss  Marion  Lillie 
Ross,  of  Embro. 

ROGERS — KENNEDY — On  June  6, 
1910,  at  Kingsville,  George 
Westlake  Rogers,  M.B.  '08 
of  Essex,  to  Miss  Jean  Belle 
Kennedy,  of  Kingsville. 

RYERSON — DfiViGNE — On  June 
15,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Edward 
Stanley  Ryerson,  M.D.,  C.M. 
'00,  demonstrator  in  Pathol- 
ogy in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Jessie  DeVigne,  of 
Toronto. 

SAIT — BERNARD — On  June  2, 
1910,  at  New  York,  Edward 
McChesney  Sait,  B.A.  '02  (T.), 
M.A.,  of  the  staff  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  to 
Miss  Una  Mirrielees  Bernard, 
of  London,  Eng. 

TODD — BICKLE — On  June  8, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
John  Edgar  Todd,  B.A.  '09 
(V.),  of  Walkertori,  to  Miss 
Nina  Caswell  Bickle,  of  To- 
ronto. 

TOVELL — MASSEY — On  June  16, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Harold 
Murchison  Tovell,  of  the  Class 
of  1911,  Medicine,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Lillian  Massey,  of  To- 
ronto. 

WALLACE — McFANE — On  June 
14,  1910,  at  Midland,  William 


Thomas  Wallace,  M.B.  '02,  of 
Berlin,  to  Miss  Margaret  May 
McFane. 

WEBSTER — TERRIFF — On         June 

29,  1910,   at   Toronto,  Samuel 
Charles  Webster,  B.A.  '97  (U.), 
of     Toronto,     to     Miss     Mary 
Terriff,  of  Toronto. 

WILSON — PRINGLE — On  July  8, 
1910,  at  Belleville,  Malcolm 
Wilson,  D.D.S.  '05,  of  Belle- 
ville, to  Miss  Adelaide  Prin- 
gle. 

Deaths 

BURT — Drowned  in  the  Humber 
Biver,  Toronto,  on  July  4,  1910, 
Arthur  Waldron  Burt,  of  the 
Class  of  1911. 

DOWNEY — On  June  2,  1910,  at 
Chicago.  William  Stewart 
Downey,  M.D.  '65,  of  Chicago, 
and  formerly  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines. 

GRAHAM — On  June  20,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  William  Henry  Gra- 
ham, M.B.  1871,  of  Toronto. 

GRAY — On  June  15,  1910,  at 
Peterborough,  John  Wesley 
Vivian  Gray,  M.B.  '73,  Cor- 
oner for  the  county  of  Peter- 
borough. 

HENDERSON — Suddenly,  on  June 

30,  1910,    at    Brunswick,    A\- 
goma     district,     Alan     David 
Henderson,    of    the    Class    of 

1912  (U.). 

JONES — On  June  12,  1910,  at 
25  Queen's  Park,  Toronto, 
Clarkson  Jones,  B.A.  '54  (U.), 
M.A. 

PEARSON — On  June  13,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  the  Rev.  Canon  John 
Pearson,  D.C.L.  '93,  formerly 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Toronto. 

PORTE— On  May  28,  1910,  at 
Mississauga  Forest  Reserve, 
the  result  of  an  accident, 
Alex.  H.  Porte,  of  Oakville, 
of  the  Class  of  1911. 

SMITH — On  June  7,  1910,  at  The 
Grange,  Toronto,  Goldwin 
Smith,  LL.D.  '03  (U.),  D.C.L. 
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WYKEHAM  HALL,  COLLEGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
FORTY-FOURTH   YEAR 

PRESIDENT-His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  and 

Day  School  for 

GIRLS. 


Full  Matriculation 

Course  and 
Elementary  Work. 


MISS  ACRES 

LADY  PRINCIPAL 


THE  IMPERIAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
..::.;;   COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

Provides  for  Policyholders'   Security 

Policy  Reserves  $4,055,540 

Surplus — over  all  liabilities  627,519 

Paid-up  Capital  450,000 

Additional  Subscribed  Capital  550,000 

Total  Security — for  policyholders'  protection,       $5,683,059 
Or  over  $140.00  for  every  $100.00  of  liability  to  policyholders 


First  and  Paramount — Absolute  Security  to  Policyholders 
HEAD   OFFICE,        -        -        TORONTO,  CAN 
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FOR  PROSPECTUS  APPLY  TO  Miss  VEALS,   LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


Toronto  College  of  Music, 
Limited 

12  and  14  Pembroke  St. 

F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.), 

Muiloal  Director 

MID-SUMMER 
EXAMINATIONS 

Applications  must  be  in  by  May  14th. 

Send  for  Syllabus  and  Application 
Forms. 


THE 

Canadian  Mining  Journal 

Devoted  to  Mining,   Metallurgy 
and  Allied  Industries  in  Canada 

Published  Fortnightly  by  the 

MINES    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Subscription  -  $2.00  per  year     15c.  per  copy 


TYRRELL,  j.  B. 


MINING  ENGINEER 

534  Confederation 

Life  Building 
TORONTO  CANADA 
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L£GAL,    CARDS 


ARMOUR  $  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 

E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C.  Henry  W.  Mickle 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

Richmond  and  Yonge  Streets 

TORONTO 


BRISTOL  ®  ARMOUR 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers, 
Notaries,  Etc. 

Telephone  Main  963       -        103  Bay  Street 
TORONTO 

Cable  Address  "  Bristol  Toronto  " 
Codes  Used 

"Bedford  McNeil"  and  "Western  Union" 
Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M,P,        Eric  N.  Armour 


HUNTER  $  HUNTER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 
Temple  Building       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 

Telephone  Main  1573 

W.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.  A.  T.  Hunter,  LL.B. 

John  H.  Hunter 


KERR,  DAVIDSON, 

PATERSON  $  McFARLAND 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  E-tc. 
23  Adelaide  St.  East  (Cor.  Victoria  Street) 

Cable  Address,  "  KERDASON,"  TORONTO 
J.  K  KERR,  K.C.  W.  Davidson,  K.C. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.      G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B. 


KINGSMILL,  SAUNDERS, 

TORRANCE  $  KINGSMILL 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Union  Bank  Chambers.  19  Wellington  St.  W. 

TORONTO 

Nicol  Kingsmill,  K.C.       Dyce  W.  Saunders,  K.C. 
W.  P.  Torrance  Walter  B.  Kingsmill 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER, 

HOSKIN  a  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc 

Home  Life  Bide.,  Victoria  St..     TORONTO 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 

H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.  Leightou McCarthy,  K.C. 

D.L.McCarthy.K.C.  Britton  Osier  J.F.H. McCarthy 
Counsel:  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


McPHERSON  $  CO. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

16  King  Street  W.       -       -       -       TORONTO 

Telephones  Main  7535-6 

Cables  and  Telegrams,  "  Quermac,"  Toronto 

W.  D.  McPherson,  K.C.  F.  D.  Byer 


ROSS  $  HOLMESTED 

Barristers 

National  Trust  Chambers 
20  King  St.  E.          -         TORONTO,  CANADA 

James  L.  Ross  A.  W.  Holmested 


A    SAFE    AND    PROFITABLE    INVESTMENT   FOR    SUMS 
OF  $500  AND  UPWARDS 

Is  offered  to 

Professors  and  other  Professional  Men 

By  the  investment  plans  of  the 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 

Write  for  particulars.  TORONTO,     OTTAWA,    WINNIPEG. 
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Faculty  of  Arts. 


Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  ot 
B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  Victoria  College  and  Trinity 
College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 


Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


Vlll 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Courses    in   Civil,   Mining,  Mechanical,   Electrical  and   Chemical 

Engineering  ;  Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

Faculty  of  Education. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School  and  Inspect- 
ors' certificates. 

Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 


Affiliated   Institutions. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  university  standing-  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture,  Music  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 


FARMER  BROS. 


3  Doors  North  of  College  St. 


492  Spadina  Ave. 


BRASS    AND     BRONZE 

SIGNS 

AL.SO     RUBY     GLASS     SIGNS 

PATTERSON      &      HEWARD 

319     KING     WEST,     TORONTO 

PRINTING 

We  have  one  of  the  largesl 
Bookbinding  plants  in  Cai 
logucs,  Books,  Magazines  an 
of  high  grade  work  and  can  ( 

WARWICK   BF 

KING  AND   SPADINA, 

:  and  best  equipped  Printing  and 
lada  for  the  manufacture  of  Cata- 
d  Booklets.     We  make  a  specialty 
msure  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

10'S   &   RUTTER, 

TORONTO               LIMITED 

Geo.  Harcourt  &  Son 

Tailors  to  Professional 
and  Business  Men 

Also  College  and  Graduates'  Gowns 
and  Hoods 

57  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

EstahlitheJ  1  850      Phone  Main  1  112 

Jos.  McCausland  &  Son, 
Limited 

Interior  Decorators 
and  Contract  Painters 

11  Nelson  Street,         TORONTO 

R.  Robertson  &  Sons 

Mason  &  General  Contractors 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

Office  and  Yard :    81  Collier  Street,  Toronto 


Sectional  Filing  Cabinets 

When  equipping  your  office  with  Fil- 
ing Cabinets  be  sure  to  buy  an^  "  Office 
Specialty  "Section- 
al Filing  Cabinet. 
You  need  buy  only 
the  exact  filing  cap- 
acity you  require, 
and  as  your  business 
grows,  you  can  add 
one  or  more  sections 
at  a  time  as  needed. 
Only  choice  Quar- 
ter-Cut Oak  and 
Mahogany  are  used 
in  these  Filing  Ca- 
binets. 

Send  for  complete 
Catalogue  of  more  than 
133  Kling  Cabinets. 

OFFICE  SPECIALTY  M  F  o-Ck 

Head  Office,     -     TORONTO 

Branches  in  HALIFAX,  MONTREAL,  OTTAWA, 

HAMILTON,  WINNIPEG,  REGINA, 

CALGARY,  VANCOI-VER. 


Cutlery 


Razors,    PocKet    Knives, 

Carvers;  Scissors  in 

great  variety 


CALL  AND    SEE    OUR    STOCK 


AiKenhead  Hardware 
Limited 

17, 19,  21  Temperance  Street 
TORONTO 


r  j   HE  j4lumni  are  reminded  that  the  advertisers  make  the  pub- 
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lication  of  this  Journal  possible       In  patronizing  these  firms 


do  not  fail  to  mention  "  The   University  Monthly." 


AN     ABSOLUTE     SAFE     INVESTMENT 

<* 

K;The  SAFFORD 
>   Hot  Water  Boiler 


When  you  install  a  "SAF- 
FORD" in  your  residence, 
you  enhance  the  saleable  value 
of  your  property  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  origin- 
ally expended. 

It  means  dollars  to  you, 
because  the  "  S  A  F  F  O  R  D  " 
will  absolutely  maintain  the 
temperature  in  your  home  in 
the  coldest  weather  for  eight 
hours  on  one  firing.  In  other 
words,  it  saves  fuel  and  energy. 
We  have  the  proofs  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  you. 

WRITE    TO-DAY. 


Made  with  either  high  or  low  base. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 

Limited 

TORONTO 

WINNIPEG          MONTREAL          ST.   JOHN,   N.  B. 
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I-P  IRVING-PITT 


Loose  Leaf  Memo  and 
Price  Books 

I=P  Students'  Note 
Books 

Best  and  Newest  for  Students 


Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pens 


"Get  the  Best  "—Finest  line— Try  SAFETY— Non-leaking. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited,  Stationers,  Toronto 

On  sale  at  University  Supply  Departments 


FINE  LEATHER  GOODS 

Ladies'  Bags,  Purses, 
Wallets,  Letter  and 
Card  Cases,  etc. 

Finest  Goods  Real  Values 

BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Toronto 
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vSave  Fuel 


by  using 

Babcock  Boilers 
Steam  Superheaters 
Mechanical  StoKers 

Babcock  ®  Wilcox,  Limited 

London  and  Glasgow 

Head  Office  for  Canada-NEW   YORK   LIFE   BUILDING,   MONTREAL 
Toronto  Office -TRADERS  BANK  BUILDING 


USE 
CONNELL  COAL 

THE    KIND  THAT   MAKES  THE 
UNIVERSITY    COMFORTABLE. 


The  J.  C.  SCOTT  Co.,  Limited 

CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in    Hardwoods    and    WHite    Pine 

Specialties  :  Finely  Figured  Quartered  Oak  and  other  Cabinet  Woods. 
Manufacturers  of  Interior  Woodwork. 

OFFICE:    and    WORKS:      ....    TORONTO,     ONTARIO 


John    Catto   ®   Son  Dry  Goods 

MaKe  a  specialty  of  all  Kinds  of  reliable      MMHMBMMaMM»osHHw 


Household  Linens,  BlanKets,  Curtains,  Silks,  Dress  Fabrics, 
Laces,  Millinery,  Mantles,  Travelling  Rugs,  Etc.,    Etc. 

LADIES'  ORDERED    COSTUMES  carefully   executed  by   skilful  designers 

JOHN    CATTO   <a   SON 

55-61  King  Street  East  TORONTO 


THE    EXCELSIOR    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

INCORPORATED    1889 
HEAD  OFFICE TORONTO,  CANADA 

Assets  for  Policyholders'  Security  $2,307,505.00  Insurance  in  Force  $13,078,004.10 

PROGRESS   DURING  LAST  DECADE,    1899-1909 

INCOME          -         -         -      INCREASED  425  PER   CENT.     -     OVER   FOUR-FOLD 
RESERVES         -         -  617  -     OVER   SIX-FOLD 

ASSETS          ...  581  -     NEARLY  SIX-FOLD 

INSURANCE  IN   FORCE  358      '  -     OVER  THREE  &  ONE-HALF-FOLD 

The  Excelsior  excels  in  those  features  of  vital  interest  to  Policyholders 
SECURITY  AND  PROFIT  THE  NEW  EXCELSIOR  POLICES  ARE  THE  BEST 

WANTED:  STUDENTS  TO  DEVOTE  ENTIRE  TIME  DURING  VACATION  TO  AGENCY 

WORK:  EXCELLENT  OPENINGS  FOR  GRADUATING  STUDENTS  TO 

SECURE  PERMANENT  LUCRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 

E     MARSHALL,   GENERAL  MANAGER  D.   FASKEN,   PRESIDENT. 


THIS    IS  A   SOLID    FACT! 

Our  range  of  New  Suitings  and  Overcoatings  is  the 
finest  and  largest  we  have  ever  shown,  conse- 
quently you  are  privileged  to  select  from  the  best 
variety  ever  offered  to  the  young  men  of  Toronto. 

AND  THIS   IS  A   FACT! 

Nowhere  will  your  money  buy  better  -  .~ 
clothes  from  style  to  finish,  from  fit  <t  f  J  J  (J 
to  value.  The  prices  start  at H*  ^  ^ 


FRANK  BRODERICK  &  Co. 

1 1 3  KING  WEST  TORONTO 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


SBKBRAL  ASSOCIATION— President,  The  HONOUR- 
ABLE J.  M.  GIBSON,  M.A.,  LL  D.  Toronto.  Secre- 
tary, J.  C.  MCLENNAN,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Toronto. 


LOCAL  ORGANISATION*. 

Ontario 

BRANT  COUNTY— President,  A.  J.  WILKES,  LL.B., 
K.C.,  Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY—  President,  J.  H.  COYNE,  M.A., 
St.  Thomas.  Secretary,  F.  E  BENNETT,  D.D.8. 

ESSEX  COUNTY— President,  THE  REV.  J.  C.  TOL- 
MIB,  B.A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary,  J.  H.  RODD, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTEXAC  COUNTY— President,  PROF.  J.  MAC- 
QILLIVRAY.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
(pro  tern.)  E.  O.  SLITER,  M.A. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES— President,  A.  G. 
MCKAY,  B.A.,  K.O.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY— President,  LT.-COL.  W.  N. 
PONTON,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Belleville.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
YEOMANS,  M.D.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY—  President,  WM.  GUNN,  M.D., 
Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  CHARLES  GAR- 
BOW,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY—  President,  D.  S.  PATEMON,  B.A., 
Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary 

LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES—  President, 
H.  M.  DKROCHE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Napanee.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  U.  J.  FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY—  President,  JOHN  HENDERSON, 
M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secretary- Treasurer,  G.  B. 
BURSON,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

MIDDLHSKX  COUNTY— President,  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  MACBETH,  London.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
F.  E.  PERRIN,  B.A.,  London. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY— President 

Secretary- 
Treasurer,  H.  F.  COOK,  B.A.,  Simcoe. 

OTTAWA— President.  T.  C.  BOVILLE,  B.A. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  L.  C.  FORSTER,  M.A.,  317 
Queen  St.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY—  President,  I.  M.  LEVAN,  B.A., 
Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A.  SINCLAIR,  B.A., 
Tillsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY— President,  S.  MARTIN,  B.A.,  St. 
Mary's.  Secretary- Treasurer,  C.  A.  MAYBEBRY, 
B .  A .,  LL.  B .,  Stratford . 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY—  President,  D.  W.  BUM- 
BLE, B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough.  Secretary- Treasurer, 
A.  STEVENSON.  B.A. ,  Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY— President,  M.  CURRIE, 
B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY—  President,  DONALD  Ross.  B.A., 
LL.B..  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- Treasurer,  A.  F. 
HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

STORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY  COUNTIES— 

President, 

Secretary, 

J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B. A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

TORONTO—  President,  C.  A.  MOPS,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  D.  E.  KILGOUR,  B.A.,  122 
Balmoral  Ave. 


VICTORIA  COUNTY— Presidsnt 

Secretary 

Treasurer,  Mies  E.  G.  FLAVELLK,  B.A.,  Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY— President  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  CHI»HOLM,  LL.B.,  Berlin.  Secretary 
Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  A.  BRADLEY,  B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY—  President,  8.  B 
MCCREADY,  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary- Treasurer 
J.  T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY—  President,  S.  F.  LAZIER, 
M.A.,  L.L.B.,  K.C.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- Treasurer 
J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT— President.  E. 
C.  ARTHUR.  M.D.,  Nelson.  Secretary- 1 reasurer, 

C.  McL.  FRASER,  M.A.,  Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND—  President, 
F.  C.  WADK,  B.A.,  K.C.  Secretary,  R.  J.  SPROTT 
B.A.,  Vancouver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND—  President 
CHIRP  JUSTICE  HUNTER.  Victoria.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  MRS.  A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Manitoba 

President,  JAMES  FISHPR,  M  A.,  K.C.,  Winnipeg. 
Secretary-  Treasurer,  8.  J.  ROTH  WELL,  B.A.,  Winni- 
peg. 

Alberta 

CALGARY— President,  L.  J.  CLARKE,  B.A.,  Cal, 
gary.  Secretary- Treasurer,  Miss  J.  A.  NKILSON- 
B.A.,  Calgary. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DISTKICT— 
President,  J.  C.  BROWN,  B.A.,  Edmonton.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, MRS.  C.  E.  RACE,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan 

REGINA  ANU  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT—  Presi- 
dent   Secretary-  Treasurer 

D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A..  Regina. 

Quebec 

MONTREAL—  President  REV.  JOHN  SCRIMGER, 
M.A..  Montreal.  Secretary- Treasurer,  E.  H.  COOPER, 
B.A.,  Montreal. 

United  States 

CALIFORNIA—  President.  PROF.  A.  C.  LAWSON. 
Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary '-Treasurer,  J.  W.  HKN- 
DER8"N,  B.A..  San  Francisco. 

DKTROIT— President.  J.  V.  WHITE,  M.D  Secre- 
taryTreasurer.  J.  A.  MACMII.LAN,  M.B.,  6«6  Wood 
ward  Avenue. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— President.  E.  W.  STKRN,  C.E. 
Park  Ave.  &  41st  St  Secretary- Treasurer  T  K 
THOMSON,  C.E..  50  Church  St. 

England 

BRISTOL— President,  W  A  MACKINNON.  B.A. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  J.  W.  McBAiN.  M.A..  Univer- 
sity College.  Bristol. 


OUR  Line  of  Artistic  Lighting  Fixtures  are 

Complete  and  Latest  in  Design. 
Call  and  inspect  them  at  our  Showrooms. 

W.  J.  McGuire,  Limited 

86  King  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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